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J T has been acknowledged by the wifefe men in all ages and nations , that knowledge , properly improved, is 
the grand ornament of human life, as religion is of the rational faculties. Knowledge diftinguifhes us 
from the irrational creation , and Religion places ns in a rank far fupcrior to many of our own Jpecies. 
We arc 7iot able to comprehend all the fecrets of our own nature : we are often loft in admiration, at the 
confederation of the actions of our fellow creatures ; but nothing Jo much excites our attention as religious 
rites, ceremonies , and cuftoms . That men in different ages, and throughout the univerfe , have paid ado- 
ration to almoft every animal, and reptile, on the face of the earth, cannot be denied ; that their idolatrous 
practices have been ridiculous to the higheft degree is equally true ; nor is it lefs Jo, that many of them have 
been a dif grace to human nature, even in its corrupted ft ate. God made mail after his own image, but he has 
fought out many inventions ; there is a ftrange propenfety in the human mind to deviate from the truth, and 
to the divine Jimplicity of holy ordinances mankind, are too apt to join fame thing very plcafing to their own 
imperfedi ideas to captivate the mind, without tending either to improve the morals in this life, or make the 
foul wife for happinefs hereafter. The more we know of all the religions of different nations , the more we 
are led to enquire, what could induce fame men to a ft Jo inconfeftent with the dignity of their nature ? but 
this ca7i)iot be done unlefs we attend to the following particulars : 

I. We muft enquire i)ito the caufes which gave rife to thofe forms and ceremonies of human invention , and 
by comparing them with the ftate of mankind, and the attributes of the Divine Being, we Jhall be in fome 
meafure enabled to account for their exiftetice. 

II. We fhould attend to what were the Jentiments of the people who embraced them, concerning that grand 
queftion in divinity, cc The terms of acceptance with the Deity,” which in fome meafure may be conftdered as 
the leading principle of religion in general. 

III. We muft deferibe fetch ceremonies as are abfurd and inconfeftent in thernf elves, to the reader, that he 
may fee the difference between them, and the \ Jimplicity of the true gofpel ceremonials, which, as a 7‘cvelation 
from God, were calculated to make 7iien virtuous in time, and bleffed in eternity. 

Laftly, We muft draw fetch practical inferences from our accounts of every different religion, as will ferve 
to lead the reader to the practice of morality a7id piety , as the greateft ornament of human life, the rule of 
maimers, and the Jure title to eternal felicity. 

Such is the general plan of the prefent work, but it is neceffary we fhould fay feme thing more concerning 
its ex ten five n at lire. 

Jill the religions of the various nations in the world, are here difplayed in a plain, cafy, concife manner ; 
and while the author has adhered to truth, he has not fuffered h inf elf to be biafed by any party prejudices, in 
favour of any particular opinions ; for in delineating thefe import ant Jubjefis, he has feme limes found things 
femple in their own nature , and really praife worthy, which, at the fame time, were joined with fetch rites of 
human invention as difgrace the memory of thofe who invented them . While he relates the follies of many of 
his fellow creatures , he does it in pity ; not doubting, but had he lived in thofe countries, and in thofe ages , 
he might have been an idolator himjelf. 

At this time, when people in general are engaged in the moft laudable of all ptrrfuils, that of religious in - 
vefligation and free enquiry after truth, 710 thing it. is prefumed can be more acceptable to the public than this 
.impartial History of the Religious Ceremonies and Customs of all Nations, on the molt 
liberal and extenfive plan. This volume will exhibit a particular account- of all the diver fities of opi- 
nions that have prevailed ref petting the Objeti of Divine worfhip in every part of the world, and of the 
fe£ts and parties which have been formed in confequence of thofe opinions , from the beginning of time to the 
-prefent JEra. The Ceremonies and Cuftoms of the Idolatrous Nations will be pointed out, the gradual 
growth of Idolatry, and the abfurd and fuperftitious nolio>js, which by degrees have been introduced amongft 
the various Savage and Barbarian Countries. 

The Jewifh and Chriftian Churches are alfo noticed in a very particular maimer ; and the moft fa tis fac- 
tory accou7it given of the various denominations of Religion in America a7id Europe, particularly in 
thefe Kingdoms. The gradual increafe of the Papal power and influence is traced ; together with the policy, 
in ter eft a7id government of the Roman Pontiffs ; and a view of the Prophecies relating to them, and the 
different opinions of the Learned concerning thofe prophecies. 

There is no other Book hi our Language, nor indeed in any other, on an enlarged plan j for blending 
Inftrudtion with Entertainment, this woi'k will lead mankind to Jet a proper value on the great truths of 
the Protefbant Religion ; and it is hoped the Author's fencere endeavours to diffufe ufeful knowledge amongft ' 
all ranks of people, will meet with general approbation and applaufe . 

In writing concerning the Ancient Jews, he has taken the whole of his materials f rom what we find re- 
corded hi the j acred Scriptures , confirming thefe accounts by the teftimony of Jofephus and with refpett to 
the Modern Jews, he has conf lilted the liturgy iifed in their public fynagogues, and availed himjelf of the 
eonfejfeon of faith which they daily repeat . 

The 
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nf iL Months. Sabbaths and New Moons, but fill the difference ts great. 
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^/ S, z ot ^ -preferibed by the law of Mofes ) were calculated to make 

\ ail others in /he world , and it is remarkable that although they often plunged 

thZ/elves into the grok idolat ^ >' et °f tban ‘° tb * ° f * ^ /W 

down their lives rather than blafphcme his name. . t> 

cfbe accounts of the Religious Ceremonies and Cuftoms of the Chineie, the Japaneie, the ‘ Per Hans, the 

inhabitants of the Co aft of Guinea, the Druids, the Laplanders, the Hottentots and the Savage 

America, See. will afford much matter of entertainment for the reader , who poffibly never attended to thefe 

thl t, S thtlcmnt of the Religious Ceremonies of the Greek Church, the author has been ajjifled by materials 
communicated to him by a gentleman lately deceafed , who reflded many yeare as ConJ) d for his late MajeJhy vz 
the Levant ; at Smyrna, Alleppo, Conltantinople, and Alexandria ; and ?;/ this part of the work, fame 
curious particulars have been taken notice of which other hijlorians have entirely neglected. 

The origin of the Rites and Ceremonies of the Church of Rome, their progrefs from time to time, and a 
view of them as they appear at prefent, have been carefully attended to ; and the reader will find a comparifon 
drawn between them and genuine chriftianity . The fame care has been attended to in giving an account of the 
Rites and Ceremonies ufed by the different denominations of Pro teft ants m Europe 5 and as the author 
refided fome years on the Continent, fo he confiders himfelf as mafter of thefubjett having been prefent at 
moft of their public aflembiies, where he made himfelf acquainted not only with their Tenets, but alfo 



with their Ceremonies ; which nmjl ferve to throw a confiderable light on this part of the work . 

In fpeaking of the different denominations aud fe Varies in thefe nations , he has joined tandour and truth in fuch 
a manner, that the moft rigid cannot find fault , nor will the libertine have reafon to exult over what he may 
confidcr as enthtfftafm and weaknefs. Diverfity of tempers , and a variety of circumftances which human 
prudence could not forefee, have often rendered men enemies to each other , while it was their duty to all as' 
difciples of the bleffed Jefus , and where they thought their brethren were deceived, or in any manner led into 
an error, to draw a veil over their weaknefs, and exhort them to a proper ufe of the apoftolical injunction, viz.' 
Prove all things, and hold that which is good. Although convinced of the importance of the fuhjell, 
the author cannot exp ell the approbation of all, however he may have exerted his ntmoft endeavours to deferve 
it. • But there are many men who delight in acquiring knowledge, who feek wifdom in humility, and who would 
define to be an ornament to their age and country. And there are many young perfons who have not had an 
opportunity of attending to thefe things, but wijh to receive information concerning matters of fo much impor- 
tance. By perfons of fuch benevolent fentiments, the following work will be well received 3 a careful pent-' 
fal of it will lead them to confider the great difference between all the Heathen religions and thofe of the Jews 
and Chriftians. As for Mahometifm , it is a compound of many herefies , firfi embraced by enthuftafis, and 
then propagated by force . There are many other Religious Rites and Ceremonies, which will be taken notice' of 
in the courfe of this work ; fuch as the Armenians, the Bramins, the Banians, and the Ethiopians 3 which 
laft was communicated to the author by one of the moft extraordinary perfons of the prefent age . Throughout the 
whole, a ftrill attention has been paid to Chronology ; a fcience which but few are acquainted with, although 
it is well knozvn, that without it, we can never underftand hiftory. 

Upon the whole, there is little doubt but this arduous undertaking will merit the thanks of that generous 
public , for whofe benefit it was undertaken ,* and the author , who has no mercenary vie-zvs, will, at leaft , 
receive the thanks of his fellow fubjeCls. Confiftent with human nature , he is anxious for the public applaufe , 
but not at the expence of truth 3 many years have been /pent in bringing this work to a flate of perfection 5 
and with refpeCl to all the various Religions in the world , it will be found an ufe fill family library, nccefj'aiy 
to be per ufed by all ranks of people, of great fervice to youth in general, and fuch as the man of learning may 
perufe without deviating from the dignity of his character in the literary world. The author has excluded from 
the whole every thing difguftful in controverfy, i‘eprefenting men and things as they really are 3 and drawing 
a veil over the frailties of human nature, he has modeftly pointed out the improprieties and errors of the 
prejudiced . 

It is remarkable, that, although we have fame ufeftd and valuable books publijhed in numbers, ' and fome of 
thefe on Religion, yet this is the firft ever attempted on an enlarged and liberal plan. * The Copper- 
plates, which are all elegantly engraved by the beft artifts, will convey a ftriking idea of the various 
ceremonies and cuftoms; and the reflections drawn from every material paffage, will point out the difference 
between Truth and Error . In Jhort , the author doubts not but front the perufal of this work, the rifing 
generation will be agreeably inftru&ed, and the man of experience entertained. In the courfe of the pub- 
lication, the author will have occafionto mention fome very re fpe stable perfons, from whom he has received 
many valuable materials which will do him more honour than any thing he can fay in his own behalf 

WILLIAM HURD / 
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T difplays a general emblematical Reprefentation of the Chriftian Religion, as well 
as that of the Jewifh, Mahometan, Pagan, and Heathen Syftems ; including alfo 
Symbols of the Faith, embraced by the Perfians and the various idolatrous Nations. 




The Female Figure with the Cup and Crofs in the Middle, reprefen ts the Proteftant 
or Reformed Church, at whofe Feet are placed the Pope's Crown, Crofier, &c. and.like- 
wife a Monk in a proftrate Attitude, with the Beads, Mafic, &c. denoting the Ignorance 
and Duplicity of that Perfuafion, andfhewing the great Decline of Superftition, and that 
the Reformed Religion, from its reafonablenefs and agreement with the Holy Scriptures, 
is the moft confif tent with the Divine Attributes. 



Behind the Female Figure, are the two Tables of the Law, by which Mofes points 
out the Jewifh Difpenfation. To the Right, is the Figure of a Pagan Deity, at whofe 
Shrine, a deluded Devotee having brought Offerings, is paying Adoration. Clofe by thefe 
Emblems are two other Idols, one of which is Jupiter, the Supreme God of the 
Antient Pagans,"** and who is ftill worfhiped under different Forms . The other is Mer- 
cury in a fallen Situation, fymbolically pointing out the Shock which Heathenifm has 
received by the glorious Light of the Gofpel. 

The front Figure on the Left is Ofman Ali , who explained the Dodtrines of Maho- 
met, according to his own private Opinions, and then eftablifhed them in that Form, 
by the Force of the Sword in Perfia, where his Tenets are flill the Religion of the 
Country, 

In the Back-ground, on an Eminence, is a Heathen Temple, in Honour of whofe 
Deity, People are going to facrifice an Ox j a Practice which St. Paul, in the Adis of 
the Apoflles, very judicioufly i-eproves, and points out to the People of Lycaonia, the 
true Objedl of Divine Worfhip. 

Then prefents xtfelf to view, a Pyramid, the Receptacle of the Dead in Egypt, which 
alfo denotes the Devotions, or religious Creed, of that Country. 

The next Objedt is a Turkifh Mofque, with Crefcents, deferiptive of Mahometifin, 
the generally received Religion of the Turkifh Empire. 

Juflby the Mofque is a Convent, which very naturally exhibits the Romifh Church, 
The Bull flanding on the Pillar, reprefents one of the Forms in which Jupiter has been, 
fometimes worfhiped by his Votaries, and which reminds us of a very pertinent Ob- 
fervation in Lucian, who introduces an Addrefs to this Jdol, thus ; <c Your fine Meta- 
morphofes have often made me afraid, left you fhould be brought to the Shambles, or 
put to the Plow, when you was a Bull ; left fome Goldfmith fhould have melted you 
down, when you was Gold j or fome Cook have put you upon the Spit and roafted you, 
when you was a Swan." 

• * 

The Tent figures out to us the Tabernacles which the Children of Ifrael ufed in 

the Wildernefs,-before the Temple Worfhip was preferibed. 

y - 

Nearly in the Centre of the Piece, the gentile World in general, who have not ent- 

braced Chriftianity, are deferibed by Perfons who are worshiping the Sun. 

* 

The Books, Manufcx*ipts, &c. in the Fore-ground/ difeover the great Labour of 
the Author, in writing an Impartial History of all Religions, for which 
this Frontifpiece was defigned as an Embellifhment. 
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The Hiftory of the Patriarchial Religion , and that of the rlntient "Jews 



H AVING taken notice of the general 

plan of our work in the preface, we 
think it unnecefTary to fay any thing 
more by way of introduction, but 
fhall immediately begin with the Patriarchial 
Religion, which may be divided into two parts ; 
firft, refpeCting it’s ftate before the deluge 3 fe- 
condly, with regard to it’s fituation from the 
time of Noah till the calling of Abraham. 
With relpeCb to the firft, we muft be directed 
by what we find in the facred hiftory 3 for we 
have no other authorities, befides fome tradi- 
tions of the heathens, which are fo much blended 
with fable that no confidence ought to be placed 
in them. To love God without confcioufnefs of 
fin, was the bufinefs of our firft parents in a ftate 
of innocence, when there was no fault to deplore 3 
but no fooner did fin take place in the world, in 
confequence of their difobedience, than every 
thing was changed, and the earth was accurfed 
for their guilt. Dreadful, however, as that curfe 
was, God did not forget the works of his hands; 
he looked in companion on thofe who. had of- 
fended, and he pointed out a remedy, in pro- 
mifing, that in time, a mod glorious perfon, 
who, according to the flefh, was to dcfcend from 
Adam, fhould make an atonement for the .fins 
of a guilty world. Although the facred fcrip- 
cures do not point out .all the particulars of the 
promife, yet there can be no doubt but God had 
told our firft parents, that the feed of the woman, 
the promifed Mefilah, was to offer himfelf up 
a facrifice for the fins of his people. It is, there- 
fore, from the fail of man that we mult date the 
origin of facrifices 3 which were enjoined to point j 
out the great facrifice which was to be made on 
Mount Calvary, for the fins of a guilty world. 

That fiich was the practice during the life of 
Adam, will appear evident to any one who pe- 
rufes the account of Cain and Abel, (Gen. iv.) j 
for facrifices are there mentioned as the principal 
part of religion. It is true, the form and man- 
ner in which they were offered up is not men- 
tioned 5 nor does it appear that, any thing of a 
particular nature was required. Cain, as a per- 
fon who cultivated the ground, brought, as an 
offering, the fruits of the earth and Abel, who 
was a Ihepherd, prefented to the Lord fome of I 
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| the befi lambs of his flock : they came, how- 
ever, with different difpofttions; the one was ac- 
cepted, and the other rejected. The temples for 
thefe facrifices, in thofe early ages, were the world, 
at large, and the canopy of heaven was the roof 
which covered them. The altars were no more 
than clods of earth, or turf, laid up in heaps; for 
architecture was then little known. When the 
facrifice was laid upon • the altar, if it was ap- 
proved of by the Divine Being, he fent down a 
miraculous fire to confume it ; and this was con- 
fidered as a mark of approbation, and accept- 
ance. Fire pointed out the fufferings of the 
Divine Redeemer, who was to endure, in his own 
perfon, ail the wrath of God for fin 3 and the con- 
fuming of the facrifice, that he was to make a 
complete and final atonement. That this was 
the practice during the remainder of the Ante- 
diluvian world, cannot be doubted 3 for we are 
told that Noah, after the deluge had fubfided, 
built an altar to the Lord 3 which was no more 
than what he had learned before God deftroyed 
men for their wickednefs. At that time, every 
man, the father of a family, was a legiflator and a 
priefl'3 there were nofacerdotal ordinations; and 
it is probable, that till the confufion of tongues 
at Babel, all the defcendants of Noah were of 
one religion. 

The fentiments of thofe men who lived foon 
after the deluge, feem to be plain, artlefs, and. - 
fimple; they looked upon God as their maker, 
they milled in his providence, and their views 
were directed forwards to that glorious perfon, 
who was to make an atonement for their fins. It 
appears evident, that foon after the difperfion of 
the children of Noah, by the confufion of tongues, 
many human inventions took place in religion, 
which occafioned the calling of Abraham, that, 
in his family, lie might preferve the worfhip of 
the true God. 

Ab rail am lived in the land of the Chaldeans, 
fincc called Perfia, and like mod of the people in. 
that age, being a fhepherd, it was no difficult 
% matter for him to remove from the place of his 
nativity; for landed property was not then known. 
During the whole of his hiftory, we find him at 
different times, and- in different places, ereCting 
altars to the true God, and offering facrifices 
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The RELIGION of the A N T I E N T J E W S 



upon them 
already mentioned. 



Thcfe altars were what v/e have 

namely, little hillocks of 



Uliuauy U1VUUUUV.UJ namely y ntuc 

turf’s heaped upon each other; and the perfon 
who offered the facrifice, walked round the pile 

A ^ ^ 4 ^ ^ * 



to the Lord of creation, providence and grace. 
Of this we have a flriking inftance in Gen. xv ; 
where v/e arc told, that when the birds came 
down upon the facrifice, Abraham drove them 
away. 

It Jeems plain, that before the deluge nothing 
was more common than to offer in facrifice the 
fruits of the earth ; but after that period, living 
creatures only were to be facrificed : and this is 
what the Apoftle Paul fays (chap, x.) in his 
F.piftle to the Hebrews, without fhedding of 
blood, there was no remiffion. Ifltac, as the fon 
of promife from whom the Mefliah was tofpring, 
was given to Abraham in a miraculous manner 5 
beyond' the power of man to conceive, and con- 
trary to the ordinary courfe of generation. This 
will account, in the cleared manner, why his 
father fo chearftilly complied with the Divine 
command, in fubmitting to offer him up as a 
burnt offering. The circumftances of the nar- 
ration are affedUng, but they are inftrudtive. 
Abraham himfelf v/as the pried; he was to cut 
the throat of that fon who had been given him 
on the facred word of promife from the Divine 
Being, not doubting but he would raife him up 
to him again. Abraham was the pried who was 
to offer up the facrifice, and his only lbn was 
the vidfim ; which may ferve to fhew, that there 
was, at that time, a facerdotal as well as civil 
power, lodged in themaderof every family. It 
does not, indeed, appear, that the patriarchs of 
old ever offered their (laves in facrifice; but the 
cafe of Ifaac was of a peculiar nature, and no 
way applicable to the common date of affairs 
in this world, which would put an end to the 
cxidence of civil focicty. 

During the life of the patriarch Ifaac, as well 
as that of his father Abraham, there feems to 
have been but little difference between the reli- 
gious ceremonies of the heathens and thofe of 
the patriarchs ; only, that the one worfhipped 
the true God, the others were idolators. The 
perfon who fwore to perform any commanded 
duty, put his right-hand under the thigh of his 
maftci, and then invoked the Great Jehovah to 
be witnefs to his fidelity. Altars dill continued 
to be made of dones and turf; for as the people 
wandered from place to place, confequently they 
could not have temples erected where they might 
regularly attend on Divine worfhip. It was 
much the fame during the life of the patriarch 
Jacoby who fupported his family by keeping his 
nocks in the wddernefs ; and fo it continued till 
Jofeph was fold as a flave to the Ifhmaelites, who 
carried him into Egypt. There is no doubt, 
but that during the time the children of Ifrael 
were in Egypt, they were little better than ido- 
lators ; and it appears that they were there at 
lealt two hundred and thirty years. All thofe 
who went into Egypt were dead before Mofes 
was called upon to lead then; fucceffors to the 
land of promife ; and it feems probable, that 
when he led them acrofs the Red fea, they had 



little knowledge of the true God ; or rather, that 
they were idolators, who worlhipped the gods of 
the heathens. 

Soon after the Jews, or children of Ifrael, 
were delivered from Egyptian flavery, Mofes, 
their leader, delivered them a law which he re- 
ceived from God on Mount Sinai. This law 
was delivered in the moft marvellous and mira- 
culous manner, and confided of precepts relating 
to their duty both to God and to each other ; but 
fuch were the corrupt notions of thole people, 
that while Mofes remained in the mount, they 
actually made to themfelves the image of a 
golden calf, which they worlhipped as the true 
God ; and this was done in imitation of what they 
had feen in Egypt. They danced and fung 
round the idol till the holy mefienger of God 
returned from the mount, and then they were 
chalti fed for their difobedience. It was' there- 
fore neceffary,^ that many rites and ceremonies 
fiiould be oblerved by that people, who feem 
to have been hard-hearted and fuff-necked from 
the beginning. The moft diftinguifhing of all 
their ceremonies was that of circnmcifion ; and 
this was always performed on the eighth day 
after the birth, to difiringuifh them from feme of 
the heathens, particularly the defendants of 
Iihmael, who made it a fixed rule to circumcile 
their children in their thirteenth year. The 
ieventh day of the week was to be kept i acred ; 
but this was no more than the revival of an an- 
tient inftitution, as appears from Genefis ii. 
Sacrifices were enjoined, to point out the necef- 
fity of the great facrifice which the Divine Re- 
deemer was to offer up in his own perfon on the 
crofs. A diftinclion was made between clean 
and unclean animals; which feems to have been 
rather political than religious; for had lwines 
flefh been eaten in the wildernefs, or even in the 
land of Canaan, it might have been prejudicial 
to their health. ^ It is true, another reafon has been 
a fii gn eel for this prohibition ; namely, to make 

a diftindtion between them and all other nations 
m the univerfe. 

At the celebration of their great folemnities, per- 

Ions were to bring the victim to the prieft, who, laid 
his hand upon its head, and then read over to the 
congregation aloud, all the fins which the parties 

C u n ^c^ e< ^’ The victim was then (lain, and when • 
all the blood was extracted from the body, the 

fat was burnt to alhes, and the other parts re- 
mained the property of the priefts. During the 
time the children of Ifrael remained in the* wil- 
deinefs they had no temple, becaufe they had 
then no fixed place of refidence; but, to fupply 
mat deficiency, God commanded Mofes and 
Aaron to make an ark, or tabernacle, which was 
carried by the Levites from place to place. How- 

^ ur * n £> ^ iat time, Mofes drew up to them 
a body of laws, dictated by unerring wifdom, 
than winch \ve find that nothing could be more 
confident with the Divine attributes, or more 
lui table to the genius and interefts of the people. 

But of all the ceremonies impofed on the Jews, 
none ferves more to point out the notion of an 
atonement by the blood of Chrift, than that pf 
t e <c Scape Goat.” This ceremony was per- 

formed once in every year, and it was done in 
tne following manner : 

The goat was taken to the tabernacle, and, in 

the 
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the hearing of all the people, the prieft read a || all thofe other virtues which can adorn the human 
lift of the fins which had been confeffedi The mind, and make men ornaments of civil fociety. 

people acknowledged their guilt, and then, taking Slavery was permitted by the law of Mofes, 
the fcroll, he fixed it upon the goat, who was but flaves or bonds-men were not to be treated 
immediately .condu&ed to the wildernefs, .and with cruelty ; and the reafon afiigned was, that 
never more heard of. This being over, the mef- the children of Ifrael had themfelves been flaves 
fengers returned, and then the people received in the land of Egypt. Every widow, and every 
abfolution* This lerved to point out, that the orphan, were to be confidered as. obj e£ts of com- 
fins of men were to be laid upon Chrift, the pro- paffion; and thofe who treated them* with cruelty* 
mifed Meffiah, who was to remove, them for were to be confidered as objects of the Divine 
ever, and finally bring in an - everlafting righ- difpleafure; Nay, it was further threatened in 
teoufnels. The law delivered by Mofes to the this Divine law, that thofe who oppreffed the 
Jews, and which was given under the fandlion widow or fatherlefs, fhould die an ignominous 
of Divine authority, contained not only direc- death ; that their widows fhould be expofed to 
lions for .the manner in which facrifices were to want, and their children lubje<fted to all' the 
be offered, and indeed the whole -fervice, firft of hardships of an injurious, unfeeling world, 
the tabernacle, and then of the temple ; but The duty of charity was ftrongly inculcated by 
likewife a complete fyftem of moral precepts, the Mofaic ceconomy ; for whatever was left of 
nay, morality itfelf ; whether we apply the the fruits of the earth in the field, they were not 
word to Ethics, CEconomics, or Politics. The dif- to go back to gather; it was for the poor and 
ti nations of perlons, according to their different needy : the- flaves were to enjoy it, and fo were 
ranks in life, were clearly pointed out; women the widows and fatherlefs. The tribe of Levi, to 
were not permitted to wear the fame habit as the whom the priefthood was confined by law, were 
men, for this plain reafon, that had the different not to have any Jlocal inheritance, but they were 
fexes been permitted to drefs indifcrimhiately, to dwell in the prefence of their brethren, and 
many dangerous, and even fatal conlequences one tenth part of the fruits of the earth was to 
would have taken place ; nay, it might have hap- be fet afide for their fubfiftence. Thefe Levites, 
pened, that the moft unnatural crimes would have however, were commanded to relieve the widow 
been committed ; and the God of order, who and the fatherlefs ; and in confequence of their 
feeks .to promote the happinels of his creatures, adtions, being in all refpedts confiftent with the 
would have been blafphemed as the author of purity of the Divine Law, they were either to be 
fin. Young perfons were commanded to ftand acquitted or condemned. 

up in the moft reverend manner before the aged. In every city, town or village, fome of the 
and to treat them with every mark of refpedt. moft relpedlable of the inhabitants, or elders of 
This was, in all refpedts, confiftent with the fir ft the people, were to be appointed judges, and in 
principles of natural religion; for the relpedt we the adminiftration of juftice, they were ftridtly 
owe to die aged, points out the duty we are commanded to adt impartially. No refpedt was 
bound to difeharge to that glorious Being, by to be paid to the charadters, or ranks of perfons * 
whofe wifdom we were formed, by whofe good- and a dreadful curfe was pronounced againft fuch. 
nefs we have been preferved, and by whofe grace as fhould take bribes. Thefe judges fat in the 
we have been redeemed from the power and guilt gates of the cities, which pradtice ftill prevails in 
of fin. - many of the eaftern nations. The origin of this 

Their law was to be of an uniform nature, and pradtice is of great antiquity ; but the end and 

the lame juftice was to be done to ftrangers as defign of it has never been properly accounted 
to free born fubjedts. No Arranger was to be for, which is the more furprifing, becaufe the 

chofen king over them, for this reafon, that as thing itfelf is very emblematical and expreffive. 

they were lurrounded by heathen nations, fo a Judges fitting in the gates of cities, point 
Arranger, having the civil power in his hands, out, firft, that juftice and equity are the moft fe~ 
might have led them into idolatry. They were cure guards and fafety of a people. Secondly, 
permitted to lend money to Arrangers upon ufury ; that juftice, in its executive part, fhould be in that 
but when they lent any thing to their brethren, place which divides citizens from thofe who in- 
nothing befidcs the principal was to be demanded. habit the country. , Laftly, it was, that juftice 
They were commanded not to abhor, nor treat might be public, that all thofe who were going 
with contempt the Edomites, becaufe they were to, or coming from the city, might be impreffed 
the defendants of Efau, the elder brother of with a proper fenfe of the laws, the nature of 
Jacob. Thefe Edomites were a circumcifed rewards and punishments* the necefflty they 
people, and, although in latter times, we find were under to obey them, the force of moral 
them commencing idolators, yet, in confequence obligation, and above all, the fear and love of 
of their delcent from Abraham, and the tender- God. There was, however, an appeal from 
nefs which Efau himfelf ftiewed to Jacob, they thefe inferior courts, whether relating to matters 
were to be treated as brethren. Nor were they of a civil or a criminal nature. And this appeal 
to treat the Egyptians with cruelty for the fol- was very folemn : the party who thought himfelf 
lowing reafons. Firft, their anceftors had been .injured, entered his appeal before the fupreme 
once tenderly treated by the Egyptians. Se- judge, or the king, who called to his affiftance 
condly, the children of Ifrael had been kept in H the whole body of priefts and Levites, and the. 
a fevere ftate of bondage by thofe people. The j] majority of the votes determined the affair. If 
consideration of the firft,- was to keep alive in II either of -the contending parties refufed to abide 
■their minds Sentiments of gratitude.. Thefe- by the final decifton, he was condemned to Suffer 
cond, to humanize their natures, by ; teaching death; for, not to acknowledge fuch a folemn 
them charity, benevolence* companion, mercy, and ** judgement, was to deny the authority of God 

him- 
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Jii mfelf, who had delegated his authority to the 
judges j priefts and Lcvites. 

The perfon who fpokc difrefpedlfully of a 
judge, was confidered as a blalphemer ; and if 
he was found guilty, by the evidence of two or 
three w icne fifes, then he was to be put to death ; 
for to revile a judge was to revile God, he being 
confidered as his reprefen tative on earth. 

The nature of fervitude among the Jews, has 
fteverbeen properly attended to,and thcMofaic law 
lias often been ridiculed, merely becaufe the weak 
could not, and the wicked would not underttand 
it. If we confidcr the Rate of a people living 
without commerce, confined to agriculture, we 
mu ft naturally believe, that many perfons would 
be often out of employment; and had many of 
thofe per/ons been fet at liberty, they would have 
peri/hed for wane of fubfillence. The Jewifh fia- 
very was two-fold, and arofe from a variety of cir- 
cumRances. When men were reduced to poverty, 
it was in the power of their creditors to fell them ; 
but they were not to be treated as Arrangers; they 
were to be treated in the fame manner as we do 



hired fervants, and when the year ,of jubilee took 
place, they and their wives, with their children, 
were to be fet at liberty, and they were to return to 
the pofie/fion of their an ceRors. Thefe perfons who 
were pur dialed, or in other words, took into 
a Rate of fervitude, were not to be fold by their 
matters, nor were they to be treated with any fort 
of Jb verity. When a fervant was diicharged, his 
matter was to give him as much corn, wine, oil, 
and other necettaries, as he and his wife and chil- 
dren could carry home to their houfes. This was 
done to keep them in mind of the flavery they 
had futtered in the land of Egypt, and the libe- 
ral manner in which God, by an aft of his Al- 
mighty power, delivered them from bondage. 

In the patriarchal, age, the power of maRers 
• over their fervants was unlimited, for they had a 
right to put them to death whenever they pleated; 
but after the children of Ifrael had returned from 
Egypt, this power was confined within proper 
bounds; for there is a wide difference between 
a Rate of nature, and a Rate of fociety. Such 
as engaged for a limited time, were to have leave 
to go out at the expiration of it, and if he was 
married when lie entered into fervitude, his wife 
and children were to be fet at liberty; but if his 
matter gave him a wife, both Rie and the chil- 
dren were to remain the property of the matter. 

I his circumftancc, however, Teldom took place, 
for the law had provided a remedy. 

It frequently happened, that when the term of 
fervitude expired, the lervant, having no pro- 
fpea of procuring a fubfiftence, and, at the Rime 
tune, unwilling to part with his wife and chil- 
di en, told his matter he would ferve him dur- 
ing the remainder of his life. In fuch cafes, the 
matter took him before the elders, or judges, and 
in then piefence, an awl was bored through his 
eai, and fixed to a pott in the gate of the city, 

and lie and his wife and children were to ferve the 
matter till their deaths. 

It was the fame with women fervants, who 
were bound by the fame obligations. Much has 
been laid and written on the nature of this cere- 
mony, and by fome it has Been confidered as ex- 
tremely cruel. To this it is anfwered, that when 
.we conhder in what manner the ears of our wo- 



men are prepared for the ufe of rings, which tel- 
dom puts them to much pain, then there does not 
appear any cruelty in it. From the huma- 
nity tJiat runs through every part of the Mofaic 
law, we may naturally and reafonably conclude, 
that the lervant himfeif was not put to much 
pain, but that the ceremony was rather formal 
than cruel. With reipeft to Arrangers, or the 
people who came from other countries, they were, 
at all times, permitted to redeem themfelves, 
and this was to be done in an equi table manner 
before the judges:" All the arrears due to them, 
were to be paid, and if the time of their fervitude 
was not expired, then they were to make a proper 
dedu&ion, lo that the matter Riould not receive 
the leatt injury. 

The children of thofe who lived in the hea- 
then nations, were to be treated by the children 
of Ifrael as Raves, they were to be bought and 
fold as private property, but they were to be 
treated with tendernels. This practice was not 
1 wholly confined to the Jews, for we find many 
inttances of it in the hiftories of other nations. 
The heathens, who lived around the land of Pa- 
lettine, were divided into fmall tribes, under 
chieftains or commanders, who led them out 
annually to rob and plunder; and during thefe 
excurfions, it often happened, that many- inno- 
cent perfons were made captives, and fold as 
Raves. Thefe perfons were transferred to all 
thofe who purchafed the ettate upon which they 
refided, and they were to remain Raves for 
ever, unlels they could redeem themfelves. It 
was common to attign fome of thofe Raves as a 
marriage portion to a bride, and of this we have 
many inttances in the Greek and Roman hiftory. 
Nay, we may add to the diRionour of Chriftians, 
the pretent age affords us many melancholy ex- 
amples of this inhuman practice. Mr. Gran- 
ville Sharp, one of the greateft ornaments of the 
literary world, has made it appear almoft to a 
demonftration, . that, as the Jewifh common- 
wealth was abolifhed, in confequence of cruelty 
to Raves and Arrangers, fo the Rave trade, as car- 
ried on by the inhabitants of this country, will 
at l.aft bring deftruction upon us. 

When a matter ttruck his lervant, and the 
wound proved mortal, lb that the- lervant died 
» com pals of a day or two, then the 

crime was to be confidered as capital, and the 
matter was to fuller death for it ; but if he lived 
beyond that time, then the matter was to bedif- 
chaiged, becaufe the Rave was his property. It 
is needlefs to make any comments on this part of 
the JewiRi law, becaufe the circumftances of the 
tin ? es required fome fort of feverity ; and the ' 
children of Ifrael being a hard-hearted people, 
it was necettary that their minds Ihould be pro- 
perly impretted with the nature of rewards and 
Punishments in this life. When a matter ttruck 
out the eye or the tooth of his fervant, then he 
was obliged to let him go free ; becaufe, in fuch 
an in ft an ce, the matter exceeded the bounds pre- 
ienbed by the law, and infli&ed fuch cruelty as 

was inconfiftent with the dilates of natural rea- 
ion ana religion. 

It was in the power of parents to fell their 
daughters j a practice which has taken place in 
the eaftern nations, from the moft early ages of 

time } but when the mailer feduced a damfel, 

he 
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he was not permitted to fell 1 her, becaufe he had 
not a£ted towards her confiftent with the nature 
of moral obligation* However, if the mailer 
betrothed the young woman to his ion, fhe was 
to be treated as a free-born fubje£t ; but if the 
young, man took another wife, then he was to de- 
diver up every thing belonging to the Have, and 
ilie was- to be free to a<5fc in what manner fiie 
-pleafed. 

When a Have ran away from his mailer, he 
was not to be reclaimed by him, but was to remain 
•with the perfon where he chofe to fettle ; and this 
was a rational principle, for we naturally fuppofe, 
that in thofe ages, and in that nation, no fer- 
vant would have left his mailer, unlefs he had 
-been treated with cruelty. 

The power that fathers had over their children 
-was great, but it was fuited to the circumftan- i 
. ees of the times, and the place. If a fon refufed 
to obey his father or mother, or treated them 
with indignity, they were to chafbife him ; and 
if no -reformation, took place in ‘his condudb, then 
he was to be taken before the elders, or judges of 
the city, who, upon hearing fuch evidence as 
ferved to 'prove his guilt, he was delivered 
over to the common executioners, who immedi- 
ately ordered him to be Honed to death. None 
of the children of Ifrael were permitted to fell 
their daughters as common proftitutes, becaufe 
purity was injoined by the Divine law. It was 
the cuftom of the heathens to boil kids in the 
milk of the dam ; but by the Mofaic law, this 
was forbidden ; becaufe the practice itfelf was 
unnatural, fo that it was utterly prohibited for 
any perfon to feethe a kid in his mother’s milk. 
The Mofaic law was a tranfeript of the law of | 
nature ; it was defigned to point out the ftate of 
fallen man with the character of the Divine at- 
tributes, and from this alone can our Hate in 
this world be known. 

As will appear in the courfe of this work, many 
of the heathen nations lived in the moft ; incef- 
tous. manner, but this practice was not tolerated 
under the law of Mofes. The degrees of con- 
ianguiniry were fo llri<£tly attended to, that no- 
perfon was to break through them ; and a table 
of thofe degrees has always been prefixed or af- 
fixed to our Englifh tranflations of the bible. 
This was, in all refpecls, extremely neceffiuy ; be- 
caufe, had it been otherwife, confufion- would 
have taken place, parents would not have at- 
tended to the duty they owed to their children, 
and children, in many inflances, would have 
been afhamed to acknowledge- their parents. A 
man was not to marry two fillers, left it fhould 
have created family -,di fieri tions ; but in' all ‘things’ 
they were to act .confiftent with the duty they 
owed to themfelves, to their families, to the 
community at large, and to God. 

If a man died without having children, and if. 
he had a brother alive unmarried, then the bat- 
ch'elor was to efpoufe the widow, for the two 
following reafons : Fir ft, that by defendants, the 
name of the family might be kept up ; but the 
firft- bom child was to iu.cceed . to the name and 
£‘ftate of the firft hufband. Secondly, it was 
done to prevent them from intermixing with- 
the heathen nations, which might, have* been 
the .means of introducing idolatry among them. 

1 . 
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As nothing was more odious among the Jews, 
then for men or women to live unmarried, lb',- if 
the brother-in-law refufed to marry his. filler-in- 
law, to preferve the name of -his fafnily, the 
widow was to go before the judges in the gate 
of the city, and there exhibit her complaint. 
This being done, the brother-in-law was called 
before the judges, and examined concerning the 
nature of his objeftions 5 and when it was found 
that he abfolutely refufed to marry the woman, 
then fiie was called in, and the refulal intimated 
to her ; the judges then were to tell her to a£l 
according as the law of Mofes direfted : and 
llie Hooping down, unloofed the fiioe from ofif 
his right foot, and, fpitting in his face, declared 
her abhorrence of the man who refufed to per- 
petuate the name of his family, and the name of 
his brother ; and from that time forward, he was 
called I’be man whofe Jhoe was loofed in Ifrael . 

A woman was not to marry into any tribe but 
that to which her father belonged; and thisfeems 
to have been done to keep up the grand diftinc- 
tions among the twelve tribes, efpecially’thafc.of 
Judah ; from whom, according to the flefli, the 
Mefiiah was to come to enlighten a darkened 
world. 

Previous to their going to take poffeffion of the 
land of Canaan, they were commanded to de- 
flroy all the different tribes of thofe idolatrous, 
nations ; they were not to fiiew any mercy to 
•them i and if they were fuffered to remain alive 
on the borders of the country, they were not to 
fuffer their children, whether fons or daughters, 
to intermix with them, by marriage : and the 
rcafon- affigned for this was, that they might not 
be led into idolatry; becaule nothing will fooner 
change the inclinations of men with refpedl to re- 
ligion, than an attachment to a beautiful woman. 

- Dr. Spencer, in his Jaws of the Hebrews, 
makes fome juft remarks on the nature and prac- 
tice of divorces among the Jews ; and this is ne- 
cefTary to be taken notice of here, becaufe di- 
vorces between married perfons are generally 
attended with fome unhappy circumftances. So 
the Deiffs have objected, that it could never 
make a part of the Divine law. To this it is an- 
fwered, that divorces did not take place in the 
the patriarchal ages ; for in the beginning, God 
created but one of each fex ; and our Saviour, 
difpu ting with the Jews concerning the legality 
of divorces, told the Pharifecs, that from the 
beginning it was not lb. 

However, as the Jews had refided many years 
in Egypt, and learned many of the cufloms of 
that idolatrous nation, fo Moles, their great law- 
giver, by authority of Divine infpiratiori, per- 
mitted a man to put away -his wife, and both par- 
ties were allowed to marry again*. But if a huf-.- 
band divorced his wife, and fiie married a 
fecond hufband,. who afterwards died, then the 
firll hufband was mot to take the woman again. 
This was done to dilcourage divorces as much 
as pofTible ; for, although God may permit many* 
things, in confequcnce of the hardnels of people’s 
hearts, yet we have the teftimony of our Saviour 
to prove, that the Divine Being does not take- 
_ . pi eafu re i ri fu ch things. 

Every man was- exempted from going to war, 
and from all public bufinefs during the firft year- 
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of his marriage ; and the reafon was, that there 

might not be too many young widows or fathei- 
lefs children among them. I he law of Moles 
allowed a man to make a vow, to give for the 

ferviefc of the tabernacle any part of his goods, 

or money, fo as he did not injure his family , u 
he was not obliged to do any thing of that na- 
ture, contrary to his own inclinations. Ho 
ever, if he did once make the vow, which was 
done in a folemn manner before the altar, then lie 
was obliged to abide by it, and to perform what 

he had prom i fed. . , ^ , 

It is evident from feveral paflages in the Old 

' Teftament, that women were permitted to make 

vows, on condition of obtaining the conlent o 

their fathers and hufbands. II the fathers 01 

hufbands were prefent when the vow was made, 

aid did not objeft to it, then the woman was 

bound to the performance. On the other hand, 

, jf either the father or hufband objected to the 

vow, then it could, not ftand good, and the prielcs 

were commanded to fee that it was not pei formed. 

But all widows, and fuch women as had been 

•divorced, and lived fingle, were obliged to 

perform their vows, otherwise they were to be 

treated as perfons guilty of iacrilege ; and this 

feems to point out, that God would not have his 

creatures to part with any of their property in a 

trifling, unguarded manner. 

. In military affairs, the law of Mofes was well 
calculated to promote the intcrefts of the com- 
monwealth, and altogether fuitable to the genius, 
times, and circumftances of the people. Every 
family was obliged to return to the chiefs of the 
tribes a lift of all the males, upwards of twenty 
years of age, fit to carry arms. "When the return 
was made, which, was done in the moft regular 
manner, the males of each tribe were called to- 
gether, and the following queftiona were .afked 
them one by one * Has any man built a houle, 
and has not had time to dedicate it ? Has any 
man planted a vineyard, and not yet eaten of the 
fruit of it ? Has any man betrothed a wife, and 
not yet married her ? Is any man fearful or faint- 
hearted to go againft the enemy? Then let all 
thole return home and attend to their domeftic 
duties. 

That nothing might be wanting in the Divine 
Jaw, the great Jehovah ordered, that Mofes fhould 
teach the people the bounds of that authority 
they were to have over the irrational creatures. 
Birds were permitted to be taken when found in 
nefts, but the dam or mother was not to be re- 
tained; and the reafon afiigned was, that the lpe- 
cies might not be extinguifhed, which might have 
been the cafe in their confined territories, had 
both the old and the young been taken together. 
Another circumftance in their, law was, that no 
cattle were permitted to gender with thole of a 
different fpecies. But here an objection- has been 
ftarted, namely, that mules were in great ufe, 
and much efteemed among. the Jews; and it is 
well known, ' that they are engendered between 
two creatures of different ipecies. To this it is 
anlwered, fir ft, that although the Jews were 
commanded not to permit creatures of differ- 
ent Ipecies to gender together, yet it wv.s : noc 
always in their power to prevent it.. From the 
moft early accounts we have of the Jews, they 
kept vaft flocks of flieep, oxen* horfes, affes, 



o-oats, &c. and as only a few perfons were fell t 
to attend and watch thefe flocks, it mult have 
frequently happened that creatures wotild gender 
together during the abfence, or the neglect of the 

Ihepherds. ^ ^ . » . . 

In the methods of war, there was fometlung in 

the Jewifh law both humane and majeftic* When 
they attacked a city, they were to offer terms of 
peace to the inhabitants, upon condition of their 
furrendering themfelves up prifoners of war, and 
iubmitcing to the will of the conqueror, which 
was, that they (hould pay a certain tribute. But 
if the citizens refufed to accept of the offered 
terms, then the place was to be attacked, and if 
taken, all the males were to be put to the fword. 
The women and children were to be ibid as 
Haves, the cattle and all the goods were to be 
taken and diftributed equally among the foldiers, 
after which the city was to be reduced to allies. 

But this privilege was not to extend to any of 
thofe cities among the Cunaanites, whom God 
had devoted to deftruftion, left, that by fuffer- 
ing Pagan captives to remain among them, their 
minds might be feduced from the worfhip of the 
true God, and idolatry embraced by a people, 
who had always a ftrong proper* ft ty to die vror- 
fliip of falfe gods. They were permitted to cat 
the fruits of the trees they found in the land of 
an enemy ; but the trees were to be cut down, 
in order to raile bulwarks againft the next city 
which they fhould have occafion to befiege. 

All the lands taken by conqucft, were to be 
divided by lot among die foldiers, but each was 
to have his fliare, according to the rank he bore 
in the army. The Levites, as they were obliged 
to attend the fervice of the tabernacle, lo they 
were exempted from every duty of a civil or mi- 
litary nature ; and this was appointed to exift 
throughout all generations, although we meet 
with many deviations from it in the latter times 
of their hiftory, particularly, after they returned 
from the Babylonifh captivity. Great regard 
was paid to fucceffion, in order to keep up the 
proper diftm£tion of families. 

If a man died without leaving a fon, then the 
inheritance was to pafs to his daughter ; and if 
there was no daughter, then it was to go to the 
brothers ; and if diere were no brethern, then it 
was to afeend upwards to the brothers of the 
grandfather, and to. all the collateral branches, 
according to their confanguinity. 

As polygamy was permitted among the Jews, 
great care was taken that no abufes fhould 
happen, in confequence of a too fond partiality 
taking place, in favour of the children of the fe- 
cond. or third wife, in preference to thofe of the 
ffrft. It was ordered, that although the Hr ft wife 
fhould be defpifed, or even hated by her hufband, 
yet her ffrft-born fon fhould iucceed to the inhe- 
ritance ; and the judges were under the moft fo- 
lemn and lacred obligations to fee this part of the 
law properly executed. Provifion, however, was 
made for the . reft of the children, and amongft 
them the perfonal eftate was divided, without 
any partial refpeift ; but if there was no perfonal 
.eftate, then two thirds of the real eftate was given 
to the ffrft born, and the third divided equally 
among the reft. 

The houies in the eaftern countries of Afia 
were, in confequence of the heat of the climate, 

built 
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built with battlements around the upper parts of I 
the roofs ; and as it often happened, that in con- 
fequence of the ignorance, or negligence of the 
architect, {tones fell down, by which paflcngers 1 
Were killed; fo it was ftriftly injoined, that great 
care fhould be taken in the conftruftion of the 
fabrics ; for the public fafety was a great object 
of the law, as it ought always to be in all nations 
in the univerfe> 

The Jews were permitted to lend money upon 
ufury to ftrangers, but not to any of their own 
brethren, nor were they to deep one night with 
their brother’s pledge. This notion was incul- 
cated, that they might learn the great duty of hu- 
manity, and that benevolence to their fellow 
creatures fhould regulate every part of their con- 
duct* 

If an eftate was mortgaged, the perfon who 
held it was obliged to reftore it at the end of 
feven years, upon condition of receiving the 
money he had advanced, but he was not under 
.the fame obligation to ftrangers. And if a man 
borrowed a beaft of his neighbour, and an acci- 
dent happened to it, fo as it received any injury, 
then he was to make good the lofs, unlefs the 
owner happened to be prefen t. This was enadted, 
that no injury fhould be done to individuals ; 
for if a man borrows a horfe from his neighbour, 
it is but juft that he fhould take proper care of 
it ; but if the proprietor goes along with it, to 
fee in what manner it is treated, and is witnefs to 
the accident that happens, then it mu ft be fup- 
pofed that he knows in whofe power it was to 
prevent it. 

With refpedt to fidelity in keeping any thing 
delivered to a perfon, the Jewifh law difcovers 
ftriking marks of its divine authenticity. Thus, 
if a man delivered any thing to another to keep, 
and it was ftolen, tire thief, if. found, was to 
pay double;, but if the thief was not found, 
then the perfon with whom it was intruded, was 
to be brought before the judges, to declare upon 
oath, whether he had. injured his neighbour, by 
making away with his goods, or having been 
privy to any tranfadlion of that nature. The 
oath of the accufed perfon was to be fupported 
by fuch evidence as he could produce; and that 
was to be oppofed by what the profecutor could 
advance. 

The matter having been heard with calmnefs, 
the judges were to confider of it in a deliberate 
manner ; and if it appeared that the accufed per- 
fon was innocent, then he was acquitted ; but, if 
through his. own negleft the goods were ftolen, 
then he was to return double to the owner. This 
was injoined, that men fhould carefully preferve 
the property intruded to them ; and, certainly, in 
all civil focieties, fuch things fhould be attended 
to. If there was no evidence produced b.y the 
perfon accufed, nor any to fupporr the. accufa- 
tion, then the judges were to decide, according 
to their own wifdom and dilcretion. 

Among the Jews, there were fever al things 
exempted from being pledged ; amongft which 
were mill-ftones, for this reafon, that fuch things 
were neceftary towards preferving the lives of 
men, becaufe wheat would have been of very 
little ufe unlefs it had been ground to flour. 
When a pledge was depofited, the perfon who 
. advanced the money was not to go into the 
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debtor’s hoilie to demand the money, but he was 
to ftand without the door until it was brought to 
him. This was ordered to prevent family dis- 
putes, and to keep peace among a body of peo- 
ple, who were commanded to live together as 
brethren. The cloaths of widows were not to 
be taken in pledge ; and the fame degree of hu- 
manity was to extend to the ftrangers, the father- 
lefs, and the flaves. Great regard was paid to 
their ftandard weights and mealures ; for, altho 1 
the people were extremely numerous, yet they 
were all obliged to have the fame meafures, and 
the fame weights, fo that in their common dea- 
lings, juftice fhould be equally diftributed. 

Every fale or bargain relating to the convey- 
ance of eftates, was of a conditional nature ; and 
if any of the defendants or relations of thofe 
who afligned it away, produced the money ad- 
vanced for it, at the end of forty-nine years, then 
it was to be reftored ; for the pofTeflion of it, du- 
ring that time, was confidered as an ample re- 
compence to the purchafer. 

On fuch occasions trumpets were to be founded 
in all their towns and villages, that the people 
might have proper notice that the jubilee^ was 
approaching. Then, during the fiftieth year, 
all fervants or flaves were to be fet at liberty j 
and an opportunity was offered for perfons to re- 
deem fuch eftates as had been fold. In the re- 
demption of eftates, an account was taken be- 
fore the judges concerning the nature of the im- 
proved rent, during the time they had been in the 
. pofTeflion of the purchafer, and the overplus was 
delivered up, either to the perfon who fold them, 
or to his relations who made the claim. 

All houfes in walled cities, namely, fuch as 
were fortified, could be redeemed within the 
compafs of one year, but they could never 
be redeemed afterwards, not even on the year of 
jubilee ; becaufe the perfon in pofTeflion was 
under the higheft obligation to lay down his life 
infupportof its rights and privileges. It was 
different with relpeft to the villages which were 
not walled round, becaufe they were confidered 
as part of the countiy at large, fo that they were 
permitted to be redeemed in the year of jubilee. 
However, the houfes of the Levites were not to 
be fold without redemption, whether they were 
in cities or villages : for, trifling as their poffef- 
fions were, yet they were confidered as of a facred 
nature ; and all thofe who enjoyed them, were 
the immediate fervants of themoft high God. 

The Jewifh law was fo ftrift with refpedt to 
. humanity, in the conduft of mafters to fervants, 
that when they were hired by the day, they were 
to receive their wages before fun-fet;.and the 
•reafon afligned for it was, that becaufe the poor 
man wanted h\s hire, confequently he would fet 
his heart upon it, that is, hunger and the regard 
he had for his poor wife and children, would 
make him unwilling to return home. This hu- 
mane provifion ferves to point out, that if God 
made choice of the children of Ifraelfrom among 
all nations, to commit to them the knowledge of 
his name ; he, at -the fame time, mixed the Di- 
vine law with fuch principles of private and pub- 
lic virtue, as muft be of great fervice to fociety 
in all fucceeding -generations. 

However odious the term flavery may appear 
to us who live in a commercial land of real li- 
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berry, yet it was not To among the Jews, 
there was a neceffity, that poor perions fliould . 
procure a fubfiftence by way of iervitude, fo God 1 
in his infinite wifdom, provided that none of , 
them fliould be treated with cruelty ; nor was * 
this companion confined to men only, the Di- 
vine Being looks beyond the Urate of his ra- 
tional creatures. 

Thus we find, that the ox, who contributed 
towards cultivating the fruits of the earth, and 
who affifted in treading out the corn, fliould not 
be muzzled, but fliould be fuffered to eat as much 
as he could while he was employed. In Ada, 
corn is not th rallied as in Europe ; but a ftone, 
like a millftone is drawn round a circle by oxen, 
much in the fame manner as tanners in England 
bruife their bark; and Dr. Shaw tells us, * that 
this practice prevails in all thole countries, which 
he vifited near the Levant. 

It lias been afkcd, by ievcral of the late deif- 
tical writers, particularly fuch as have lived in 
France, Why Mofes appointed one day in 
levcn to be fet apart for the purpofc of religious 
wo Whip ? To this it is anlwered, that here our 
advcrlaries furnilh ns with a fair opportunity, 
and a juft right to beg the queflion by afking 
another. Why have the inhabitants of the moll 
illiterate barbarous heathen nations let apart iome 
time for the fervice of their idols ? As there never 
was a nation in the univerfe, where the inhabi- 
tants refilled to acknowledge one or more beings 
to whom they aferibed Divine honours, fo all 
thofe nations had their Hated feftivals. 

It is laid, fix days fhalt thou labour, and on 
the feventh thou flialt reft. Now, if we confider 
the beautiful regularity in this diftribucion of 
time, it will appear that human wifdom could 
not point it out. Every man, even the molt 
uninlightened muft acknowledge, that fome part 
of his time fhould be fet apart for the adoration 
of that being whom he worfhips : But what hu- 
man wifdom could point out the definitive num- 
ber of days ? Six days the Jews were to labour 
•for the fubfiftcnce of their families, and on the fe- 
venth day, in order to keep alive in their minds the 
flame of Divine knowledge, they were to com- 
memorate tiie great works of creation, and all 
the providential circumftances which God had 
wrought in their favour. 

As covetoufnefs was forbidden by the Molaic 
law, fo theft, its inleparable companion, and natu- 
ral effect, was pun ifhed in fuch a manner as points 
out marks of Divine wilciom. Cattle being ftolen 
and difpofed of, foas to be irrecoverable, the thief, 
on conviction, was to make a five-fold reftitution; 
but if the cattle were found alive with him, then 
he was to reft ore them and pay double. Every 
perfon was empowered to kill a houfebreaker 
jfhe was found in the fadt during the night, but if 
in the day, then he was either tQ make reftitution, 
or be fold for a flave. 

In walking through a vineyard, every ftranger 
was permitted to pull what fruit he chofeto eat, but 
he was not to carry any away, and nothing could be 
more realonable ; for- certainly, if men’s circum- 
llances are not very opulent, then it is fufficient 
that they relieve the immediate wants of their 
fellow creatures, without doing any thing more 
for them at the expence of duty, and the obliga- 
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tions they are under to their own families. It 
was the fame with refpedt to fields of corn, where 
every man was permitted to pull as many of the 
ears as he could eat, but he was not to put in a 
fickle to cut down fo much as one of the italics. 

That they might live together in a ftate of 
brotherly love, it was ordained in their law, 
that nui fances, by which men’s lives or properties 
could be injured, fliould be removed ; or if an 
accident happened in confequences of negledt, a 
proper recompence was to be made to the lofer. 
Thus if a man left a pit uncovered, and his 
neighbour’s beaft fell into it and was killed, 
or any ways dilabled, then the perfon guilty of 
the negledf, was to make up the lois. In the 
fame manner, if any man killed the beaft of his 
neighbour, he was either to refcorc another equal 
in value or to pay the price. 

All thofe who found cattle wandering aftray, 
were to take them to their own folds, and keep 
them till they -were claimed by the owners. It 
was the lame -with refpedt to every thing loft, for 
whoever found it, and did not embrace the firft 
opportunity of reftoring it, was confidcred as a 
thief, and punilhcd as fuch. 

Juftice, mercy and companion were, by this law, 
carried ftill higher than any thing yet mentioned, 
for the people were commanded not only to be 
companionate to their enemies, but it was further 
in joined, that if they faw their enemies ox or afs 
fall into a pit, then they were to do all in their 
power to fave its life. This may ferve to prove, 
that the law of Mofes was not fuch a barbarous 
one as has been reprefented by the Deifts, but 
rather a complete fyftcm of political humanity. 

If fire happened through negligence, the per- 
fon who neglected to take -proper care, was to 
make reftitution to the injured perfon - x and the 
fame was to be done where a man fuffered his 
beaft to eat the corn in the field of his neighbour. 

If a man or woman happened to be killed by an 
ox, then the ox was to be ftoned to death, and his 
Hcfli was not to be eaten ; but if fufficient evi- 
dence appeared to the judges, that the ox was a 
vicious animal, accuftomed topufli at every per- 
fon who came in his way, and the owner did not; 
take proper meafurcs to reftrain him, then the : 
ox was to be ftoned, and the owner was to be put 
to death. It was, however, permitted for the 
owner of the ox to redeem his own life, by pay-* 

mg a certain fum of money to the widow, or 
children of the decealed. 

When an ox killed a Have, his owner was to 
pay to the mailer of the flave thirty -flick els of 
filver; and if it happened that one ox hurt ano- 
ther, the live ox was to be fold along with the 

dead one, and the money equally divided between 
the proprietors. 

To pi event the commifflon of injures is one 
of the grand principles in all civil focieties, and 
we find [the Jewifh law guarding againft it with 
that wi dom which points out its Divine original. 

I hus the land-marks, as the boundaries of civil, 
pi operty, were not to be.remoyed ; wanton cruelty 
was not to beexercifed inlaying Humbling blocks 

TX7ur h i e blind J nor were the deaf to be mocked. 

Wilful murder was to be pun'rfhed with 
death : for thus it is written in the Mofaical law. 

And if he Amite him with an inftrument of 
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iron (fo that he die,) he is a murderer : the mur- So Itrongly did God, by the mouth of Moles, 
derer lhall furely be put to death. • And if he prohibit the worfliip of images, that he threat- 
fmite him with throwing a ftone, (wherewith ened to infiidt the fevereft punifhments on fuch sis 
he may die) and he die, he is a murderer. were guilty of it. 

In the fame manner, if he fmote him with an In particular, they were ftridbly commanded 

inftrument of wood, fo that he died, he was a i not to worfliip the fun, moon, or the ftars, and 
murderer; but ftill no crime could be called , for this, two reafons were affigned ; fir ft, becaufe 
murder, unlefs there was malice in the offending thefe were the moft tempting objects of worfliip 
party. In all fuch cafes, the neareft of kin had to a carnal mind; fecondly, becaufe they were 
a right to put the murderer to death with his own worfhipped by heathens, 

hands, unlefs he made his efcape to the city of What we in this country, call milprifion of 

; treafon, was punifhed capitally among the Jews* 
ence between murder and man- [ Thus if one man faw another so to worMWi a 



The difference between murder and man- 
flaughter was pointed out, and a ftraight line of 
diftindtion drawn. Thus, if there had been no 
malice between the contending parties, and it 
happened that one of them killed the other fud- 
denly, then the aggreffor was to flee to the city 
of refuge, where he was kept in a ftate of lafety, 
until the judges had enquired into the affair. 
This was done in a very lhlemn nanner, and what 
is remarkable, the evidence was delivered in the 
hearing of all thofe who lived in the diftridt 
where the affair happened. And from that we 
may learn, although there are now many arbi- 
trary governments in the world, yet in antient 
times, all trials were in one Hi ape or other by 
juries. 

When a folemn enquiry was made, and it was 
found that the aggreffor entertained malice againft 
the deceafed ; then he was delivered up to the 
avenger of blood to be put to death. But if it 
was found that no malice had exifted between 
the parties, then the judges were to fee the of- 
fender fafely conducted to the city of refuge, 
where he was to remain as an inhabitant, till the 
death of the high prieft. During that time, if 
he ventured to go out of the city of refuge, the 
avenger, of blood had a right to put him to 
death ; but when the high prieft died, he was re- 
ftored to the peaceable enjoyment of his temporal 
poffeffions. 

When it happened that a pregnant woman was 
injured, fo as to occafion her mifearrying, then 
the hufband was to demand a fine from the of- 
fending party, and the judges were to determine 
how much was equitable. It was common in 
the eaftern countries, for diffolute perfons to fteal 
children, and fell them to be broug it up as flaves; 
but the law of Mofes abfolutely prohibited this 
pradtice, and the offender was to be put to 
death. 

In fome cafes, offenders were permitted to take 
Ihelter on the horns of the altar, the place to 
which the victim was bound ; but if he was a 
murderer, and found guilty by the judges, then 
the executioners had a right to drag him from 
the altar, and put him to death ; but we Hi all 
have occafion ■ to enlarge more fully on this 
pradtice, in our account of the Roman Catho- 
lics. 

As the Jewifh ftate was that of a theocracy, or 
an immediate government under the moft high 
God, lb every violation of the law, delivered to 
Moles, was punifhed as high treafon. The peo- 
ple were to be considered as guilty of high trea- 
son, when they worfhipped any of the idols of 
the heathen nations; and as no human being can, 
in this life, behold God in his glorious majefty, 

fo it was higli-treafon to fet up an image of him. 

* 

* 
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■l j 111:1 n unc uuui law iinuuicr go io woriiM re anfl. a 
heathen temple, and did not reveal it ^BHbhe 
judges, then he was to be put to death ; for to 
conceal treafon, was conlidered as approving of 
it. 

In all cafes, the traitor was puniHied by fton- 
ing, and the witneffes, or witnefs, were obliged to 
perform the execution. Nay, fo ftridfc was the 
law, with refpedt to treafon, that if one perfon 
adviJed another to idolatry, then the perfon 
advifed, had a right to kill him. If all the in- 
habitants of a city became idolators, then that 
city was to be totally razed to the ground, the 
people were all to be put to death, and the place 
was to remain a heap of ruins for ever. It fre- 
quently happened, that fome impoftors r.ofe up, 
under the characters of prophets ; but if l'uch en- 
ticed the people to commit idolatry, then they 
were to be ftoned to death ; nor were their higheft 
pretenfions to infpiration to fereen them from 
punilhment. 

All thofe who pretended to be wizards, who 
had familiar Ipirits, who could reveal the know- 
ledge of future events, were conlidered as trai- 
tors, and they were to be put to death. Every 
one, whether man or woman, who fpoke irre- 
verently of the name of God was to be put to 
death; from which principle making fuch a great 
part of the Molaic ccconomy, we may learn, 
that the great end God had in view was, to fe-- 
parate the children of Ifrael from all nations in 
the univerfe, to prelerve the knowledge of his 
name, and the purity of that religion he had re- 
vealed. 

If a man and woman were taken in the adt of 
adultery, both were to be ftoned to death ; and 
the lame punifhment was infiidted on the man 
who feduced a betrothed virgin previous to her 
marriage; and the virgin herfelf was to die along 
with the feducer ; but this was only done when 
the crime was committed in a city, for when it 
happened in the fields, then the man alone was to 
fuller, becaufe it was prefumed that he had 
ravifhed her. 

That every man ftiould fuffer for the crime he 
committed, we find, that, confiftent with the 
nature of the Divine pei'fedtions, a father was 
not to fuller for his fon, nor. a fon for his father. 
This was, in all refpedts, juft and equitable ; for 
in thefe latter ages, we have leen many innocent 
children ruined, becaufe their fathers had been 
rebels. When the punilhment was fuch as per- 
mitted a power in the judge to order a , criminal 
to be fcourged, then he was to command him to 
lie down in open court, and forty ftripes were 
to be given him, but he was not to exceed that 
number; but according to the pradtice, they fel- 
dom exceeded the. number of thirty-nine. If 

D more 
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more than forty {tripes had been inflicted on the 
offending party, he would have been confidered 
as infamous ever afterwards, and by only inflict- 
ing thirty-nine, it was done from motives of hu- 
manity, left the party fhould have been in danger 
of lofing his life. 

The accufed perfon lay down on his belly, and 
the ftripcs were inflicted on his back, and gene- 
rally with lome circumflanees of fe verity, but 
much lefs than our punilhments inflicted upon 
loldiers in the army. The judges, however, 
were ftridfcly .charged not to punifli any man till 
they had the cleareft proof of liis guilt, and this 
is what fhould be attended to in every nation in 
Europe, and in the world. Indeed, the equity of 
the Jewifh law lias laid the foundation of all the 
benefits we enjoy, in confequence of our muni- 
cipal inftitutions, for all that is good in our law, 
has been derived from that of the Jews. 

The law, relating to incontinency, was con- 
fiftenc with the rules of civil fociety ; for it was 
enjoined, that if a man feduced a young woman 
who was not betrothed, he was either to mary her, 
or allow her the common marriage portion given 
to virgins, according to her rank. If a man lay 
with a woman who was a flave and betrothed, the 
woman was to be feourged, and the man was to 
offer a ram as a trcfpafs offering; neither of them 
were to be put to death, becaufe the woman was 
not free. Baftards were not permitted to enjoy 
the fame privileges, as thole who were born in 
wedlock ; and that incontinency might be dif- 
couraged as much as pofiible, this prohibition was 
to extend, even to the tenth generation $ from 
which principle, the emperor Juftinian ordered, 
that all confanguinity, or relationfhip among 
Chriftians, was to expire in the tenth of the 
defeending line. 

This order or ftatute, however, did not pro- 
hibit baftards from worfhipping the true God, 
either in the tabernacle or temple ; for they were 
treated in the fame manner as the heathens, who ■ 
renounced idolatry, namely, as profelytes, who 
worfhipped God without the veil of the temple, 
while the free-born fubjeCts worfhipped within. 
The names of baftards and profelytes, were not 
permitted to be inrolled, nor were they to marry 
women free-born, fo that in many civil relpeCts, 
they were not confidered as members of the 
Jewifli community. 

That no injury v fhould be done to young wo- 
men, but that the tender lex fhould be treated 
with decency, and protected from violence, it 
was ordered, that if a man lay with a virgin who 
was not betrothed, then he was-to pay to her fa- j 
ther fifty fhekels of filver, as part of the com- f 
pofltion for the injury,, and, at the fame time, 
he was obliged to marry her, nor could he, on 1 
any account whatever, obtain a divorce from her, j 
becaufe in the aCt of reduction he had firft fet her I 
a bad example. 

With relpeCt to a witnefs giving evidence in 
a court of juftice,. the law of Moles provided in 
the moft facred manner againlt perjury, and. it 
would be, well for mankind, that the fame rule 
had been attended to in modern European na- 
tions. It was abfolutely neceflary, that there 
fhould be either two or three witneffes to prove 
the truth of every criminal accufation, becaufe 
two individuals can fwear to a jfingle faCt. In jj 



cafe a man who appeared as a witnefs again ft 
an accufed perfon, ihould have been fufpected of 
delivering falle evidence, then both parties were 
to appear in the tabernacle before the judges 
and the priefts, and they were to confider of the 
matter in the moft deliberate manner. If it ap- 
peared to the judges, that the witnefs had per- 
: jured himfelf, then they were to order that the 
fame punifhment Ihould be inflicted upon him, 
as would have been inflicted upon the accufed 
perfon, had he been legally convicted. 

The practice of making the witneffes the 
executioners of the criminal, had iome thing in 
it facred, folemn and majeftic j for a man may 
lwear falfly in a court of j office, from interefted 
or finifter motives, but if he has the leaft fpark 
of confcience remaining within him, he muff 
fhudder at the thoughts of becoming the execu- 
tioner of the man, who, by his evidence, was 
illegally condemned. Retaliation made a great 
part of the Jewifli law : thus he who put out the 
eye of another, was to have his own put out ; he 
who {truck out the tooth of another, was to 
have his own tooth ftruck out 5 he who difabled 
another, was himfelf to be d babied ; and who- 
ever burnt down the houfe of his neighbour, 
was to have Ids own houfe reduced to afhes. 

To what has been already advanced, we may 

4 * m 

add, that all punilhments among the Jews, were 
confidered as adequate to die crimes with which 
prifoners were charged. Equality of guilt, and 
adequate punifhments Ihould always go hand in 
hand together ; but luch is the imperfection of 
human nature, that a deviation often takes place. 
As the Jews were a peculiar people, chofen out 
of the other nations of the world, and feparated 
from them ; fo it was neceflary that they fhould 
live in a peculiar manner. If it ihould appear, 
that the punifhments they inflicted on criminals 
were inconfiftent with the dictates of humanity, 
let us only confider what humanity is. Every 
aCt of humanity is to extend to God’s creatures 
at large, and therefore thole who would, by* any 
means whatever oppofe the Mofaic law, are un- 
der an indiipenfible obligation to prove, that 
their notions are fuperior to thole of natural re- 
ligion. 

There is not a want in human life, nor an 
injury that could happen, but what was guarded 
againlt by the law of Mofes. It was confident 
with the nature of the Divine attributes, and 
iui table to the date of mankind. 

What we have alluded to with refpeCt to the 
children differing for the fins of their parents, 
was common among the heathen nations, and 
that fentiment has prevailed too much in the na- 
tions we now inhabit. But the Jewifli law made 
a diftinCtion, by pointing out, that the ions 
fhould not die for the fins of their fathers, nor 
the fathers for thole of their children, byt every 
man fhould anfwer for his own guilt. 

We find that the whole of the Jewifli law was 

a fyftem of equity j folemn in its own nature, 

an honour to that God by whom it was framed., 

happy for fociety, and benefleient tq the 
poor. 

If a man was found guilty of a capital of- 
fence, and condemned to be hanged, his body 
was not to remain after fun-fet on the tree, 
but (fays the Divine law) thou fhalt bury him 

that 
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that day 5 that thy land be not defiled : for he that I as judges in the Sanhedrim at Jerufaiem. Both 
is hanged is accurled of God. Deut. xxi. 22, 23. they and the Pharifees attended the temple fer- 
This fhews tliat the punifhment was not the vices which may point out to us, that at the time 
fame with the Roman crucifixion, for they nailed of our Saviour’s appearance, religion was at a low 1 
men alive to the crofs, and there let them ebb among the Jews. , , 

expire; but this was only hanging up their dead Herodians are often mentioned in the New 
bodies^ and expofing them to open fhame for a Teftament; but they appear to have been rather 
time. See 2 Sam. iv. 12. a political than a religious fe< 5 t, who took part 

with the Romans againfl the general fenfe of their. 
Such was the nature of the antient law of the countrymen, in conformity with the practice of 
Jews, and if we view it with attention, we fhall Herod the Great and his fiicceffors, who left no- 
find, that coniidering the times when it was pro- thing undone to enflave the body of the Jewiffi 
mitigated, the circumftances of the people as people, at that time ftruggling under a great load 
attached to the Egyptian rites and ceremonies, of bondage. 

their hardnefs of heart, their proneneis to unbe- As to the Effenes, they appear to have been an 
lief, and their ftrong defire to return to idolatry, auftere, though innocent people, whofe notions 

every precept will appear confident with the Di- gave no diffurbance to the community at large ; 
vine attributes, and iuitable to the flate of thofe but neither in Jofephus, nor in any other writer, 

difobedient people. It is probable, that during do we find that they were admitted to places of 

the time they remained in captivity in Babylon, truft or emolument. They rejected feveral of 

they acquired fome knowledge of the Chaldean the Levitical ceremonies ; they refufed to bear 

religion; and from that we may date the origin of arms, or pay tithes; but we do not find they were 

thofe fedts, by which they were diflinguifhed concerned in any of the confpiracies which too 

about the time that our Saviour made his appear- often took place in the Jewifii commonwealth; • 

ance in the world. The Pharifees, the Sadducees, during the time our Saviour was on earth. Pro- 

and the EfTenes, were the chief fectaries, but there bably, they had become exindt before that time; 

were many fubordinate ones ; nor indeed are the otherwile, there is reafon to believe, we fhould 

EfTenes fo much as mentioned in the New Tefla- have found fome account of them in the Evan- 

ment. Of thefe lefts we fhall proceed to give a gelifls,and in the Adis of the Apoftles. 

proper account, and then point out the princi- The Jefuits, Le Compte and Du Halde, have 
pies of the Modern Jewifh Religion. both told us, that there are Jews in China, and 

The moft refpedtable fedt among the Jews, that in their rites and ceremonies, they differ 

were the Pharifees, whether we confider their from all others in the known world. That there 

number, their learning, their pretenfions to re- might have been, and drill are Jews in China is 

ligion, or their influence over the lower claffes not impoffible, although very improbable ; but 

of the people. The dodtrine of the immortality if fo, little regard mu ft be paid to the evidence 

of the foul was embraced and believed by them ; of men, who, like all other Roman Catholicks, 

and from the law of Mofes they inferred, that are interefted in the event of the fentiment which 

there was a future flate of rewards and punifh- they efpoufe. 

ments. They adhered to all thefalfe globes put ^ 

tipon the pure and genuine fenfe of the law, by 

the Rabbies ; and to ufe the words of our Divine of t j ie MODERN- TEWS. 

Redeemer, c< they made the word of God of none I 

<c effedl by their tradition, teaching for dodtrines. By the Modern Jews we are to underfland, not 
Cf the commandments of men.” They pre- only thole who live at prelent, but alfo their 
tended to high degrees of fandlity ; they made predeceffors, who lived in different ages and na- 
an oflentatious difplay of religion in its exterior tions, fince the time tliat their city and temple 
forms 5 they looked down with fovereign con- were deftroyed. The deflrudlion of the temple, 
tempt on all thofe who differed from them in fen- and the difperfion of the people, are a remarkable 
timents ; they faffed often ; and gave alms to the Epocha in civil hiftory ; for while it ferves to con- 
poor in the ftreets, to be feen of men; and yet our firm the truth of the Chriftian Religion, it fhould 
Lord told us, that they devoured widows, and point out to the Jews the effedl of their impeni- 

for a pretence made long prayers, for which they tence. Affiidted, and cruelly- perfecuted, as thofe 

were to receive the greater condemnation. people have been for many ages, yet they are flill 

Next to the Pharifees, the Sadducees were the fuffered to exift as a living monument of the 
moff numerous fedt among the Jews ; but fo far Divine veracity. They have not, properly fpealc- 
as we are able to judge of their tenets, they were ing, any fixed habitation in this world ; they are, 
much the fame as the Epicureans among the as it were, outcafts from all nations ; and yet the 

heathens. They denied the immortality of the Divine Being feems flill to confider them as a 

foul; they mocked at the dodtrine of angels and people whofe darknefs he will one day enlighten, 
fpirits ; they rejedted aparticular providence; they and whom he will in the end make objedts of his 
believed the foul to be material ; and they taught mercy. Many have treated them with indignity, 
that all happinefs was confined to this life. No- who were ignorant of their tenets and fen timents 5 
tions of luch a carnal nature, calculated to lull but from what we fhall now relate, it will appear, 
the confidence into fecurity, to remove the force that except in rejecting the gofpel, and in the 
of moral obligation, and to reduce men to the observance of a few ridiculous rites and ceremo r 
fame flate with the beafts that perifh, were readily I hies, they are, in all refpedts, entitled to the pro- 
embraced, and relifhed by fuch as had no regard I tedlion of the civil power. • 

for the Divine law. . It is remarkable, that fome To begin, therefore, with the fundamental 

of them were high priefts, and many of them fat H prin-ciples of their religion, we fhall prefen t the 

reader 
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reader with a fummary of their faith, confifting 
of thirteen articles; and, excepting that which 
relates to the coming of the Mefliah, they are 
'fuch as may be fubferibed by a moral Heathen* 
and even by a Chriftian. 

tfhe thirteen Creeds . 

I. 

I believe, with a firm and pcrfedl faith, that 
God is the Creator of all things : that he doth 
guide and fupport all creatures : that he alone 
has made every thing; and that he ftill a<fts, and 
will a<ft during the whole of eternity. 

II. 

I believe, with a firm and perfeeft faith, that 
God is one, there is no unity like his ; he alone 
hath been, is, and fhall be eternally our God. 

III. 

I believe, with a firm and perfect faith, that 
God is not corporeal, he cannot have any mate- 
rial properties ; and no corporeal elTence can be 
compared with him. 

IV. 

I believe, with a firm and perfect faith, that 

God is the beginning and end of all things. 

* 

V. # ’ 

I believe, with a firm and perfect faith, that 
God alone ought to be worfhipped, and none but 
him ought to be adored. 

VI. 

I believe, with a firm and perfect faith, that 
whatever hath been taught by the prophets, is 
true. 

VIL 

I believe, with a firm and perfedt faith, the 
dodtrine and prophecy of Mofes is true : he is 
the father and head of all -the dodtors, that lived 
before, or fmee, or fhall live after him. 

vm. 

I believe, with a firm and perfedt faith, the 
law that we have, is the fame as was given to 
Moles. 

IX. 

I believe, with a firm and perfedt faith, that 
this law fhall never be altered, and God will give 
no other. 

X. 

I believe, with a firm and perfedt faith, that 
God knoweth all the thoughts and adtions of men. 

XI. 

* 

I believe, with a firm and perfedt faith* that 
God will reward the works of all thofe who per- 
form his commandments, and punifh thofe who 
tranfgrefs his laws. 

XII. 

I believe, . with a firm and perfedt faith, that, 
the Meffiah is to come ; although he tarrieth, I 
will wait and expedt daily his coming. 

xm. 

I believe, with a firm and perfedt faith, the 
refurredtion of the dead fhall happen when God 
fhall think fit. BlefTed and glorified eternally be 
the name of the Creator. 
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I I Before we proceed to mention their religious 

worfiiip, with their other rites and ceremonies, it 
will be nece Italy to deicribe the nature and (true-* 
ture of their fynagogues, and point out the time 
when they were firfc erected. 

After the return of the Jews from the Baby-* 
lonifli captivity, many of them went and fettled 
in different parts of the world ; and as they could 
not, at ftated times, attend the temple fervice at 
Jerufalem, and, as it was neceffary that the 
knowledge of the lawfhould be preferved, there- 
fore, in every city or town where they were dif- 
perfed, fynagogues, or places of worfiiip, were 
eredted. Thole fynagogues were at fir ft eredted 
in the fuburbs of cities, furrounded with trees j 
but in later times they were built in cities ; with 
this difference, that they were always railed above 
the height of common houles. Sacrifices were 
not to be offered up in them. In all their fyna- 
gogues, the door muff be oppolite to where the 
ark ffands, and that is generally in the Eaft. 

They are not to converfe of any bufinefs while 
they are in the fynagogue : they muff be modeft 
in their deportment, and refrain from fieeping. 

Their fynagogues are confccrated with great 
folemnity, as will appear from the following ac- 
count of the con leer ation of the Portuguefe fy- 
nagogue at Amfterdam. In the morning the 
molt confiderable perfons among the Jews, 
with the law carried before them, walked" in 
procefiion to the new eredted fynagogue, where 
they. performed feveral lolemn adts of devotion ; 
and. repeated it during eight fucceffive days. 
On each day, they had pieces of facred mufic 
fung, and feveral fermons- preached, fuitable 
to the folemnity. A large colledtion was made 
for the poor, and fome flattering orations deli- 
vered in praife of the prince of Orange, who 
had generoufly granted them a toleration. This 
fynagogue, which is a fine piece of architedlure, 
ftands on the eaft of the city, and is able to con- 
tain upwards of two thoufand perfons. 

In moft countries, adjoining to their lyna- 
gogues, they have fchools, where the law is ex- 
plained, according to the glofles put upon it by 
the Rabbies or Dodtors, and many things of very 
little importance are taught. So ftridfc are the 
Rabbies in obierving their oral traditions, that 
the fcholars muft go into the accademy in hafte, 
and leave it with feeming reludtance. 

Thefe Rabbies are men acquainted with the 
law of Mofes, and they are both the teachers of 
the people and the inftrudtors of youth. Great 
refpedt is paid them, and they have the privilege 
of determining in all points of controverfy, parti- 
cularly with relpedt to what things are allowed, 
or forbidden in the law. They are ordained by 
impofition of hands, a ceremony of great anti- 
quity, as appears from Deut. xxxiv. when Mo- 
fes, juft before his death, laid his hands on the, 
head of Jofhua. 

When the Jews enter their fynagogues, they 
put on. the ¥aled> which is a white fquare veil*, 
and they either cover their heads with it, or twift 
it round their fhoulders during the time of wor- 
fhip, in. imitation of Moles, who was obliged to 
put on a veil when he defeended from Mount 
Sinai, to conceal the glory of the Lord which 
Ihone from his countenance. The. ftrings and 
t^flels belonging to the T 'aled, are called Zizitb , 

and 
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The RELIGION of the 

and each firing has five knots in it* according to 
the number of the books of the Pentateuch. 
When they put it on, they fay, cc Blefled be God, 
who hath fan&ified me by his law, and ordained 
me to wear the Zizith Six hundred and thir- 
teen precepts of the Talmud, are bound up in the 
Zizithy and it is confidered by them as entitled to 
the moft facredrefpedt.-. ^ . 

Such of the Jews as are religioufly difpofed, 
wear upon their arms, and on their foreheads, two 
pieces of parchment, called containing 

the ten commandments ; .but they are not allowed 
. to he worn by the; women, nor by. the men when 
they attend a funeral, or come near a dead 
corpfe. . 

The Jews are enjoined to praife God as foon as 
they arife from bed in the morning, and on fab- 
baths and feftivals ; when they enter into the Sy- 
nagogues, they bow to the eaft, and repeat feve- 
ral paffages out of the pfalms, beginning with the 
following: : . • 

cc How goodly .are thy courts, O Jacob ! and 
“ thy tabernacles, O Ifrael-! and I come into 
cc thy houfe in the multitude of thy mercy,, and 
cc in thy fear will I . worfhip towards thy holy 
cc temple. Lord, I have loved the habitation of 
cc thy houfe, and the place where thine honour 
“ dwelleth 5 and .1 worfhip, [bow down and 
cc kneel] before the Lord my maker. My prayers 
cc are unto thee, O Lord ! in an acceptable time. 
cc O God ! in the multitude of thy mercy, hear 
ce me in the truth of thy falvation.” 

When the reader goes into the d'elk, he repeats 
aloud; cc The Lord of the world that reigned 
cc before any thing was formed or created, who:, 

“ at the time when all by his will was made, then 
cc -King his name was called; and after every 
“ thing ends, alone he will end tremendous. He 
cc hath been, he is, and will be with glory.” 
Many prayers and thankfgivings are added; but 
as moft of them are taken out of the Pfalms, fo it 
would be altogether needlefs to- repeat them here. 

Having read part of the law, every one pre- 
fent ftands up, and goes three fleps backward, 
while the Chazam , or Choir, chant the eighteen 
Benedictions, confifting of fo many verfes from 
the Pfalms. Then eachperfon fays a fhort prayer 
by himfelf, which is done Handing, , with: his feet 
equally joined together. They then, bow their 
heads and again retire to* their own private de- 
votions. During the whole of divine fervice, 
they have belts, girt round their bodies, to fepa- 
rate the heart .from - the lower parts; and their 
hands, and faces are to be wafhed clean. They 
keep their heads covered, and. they muft fpend 
one hour in fecret prayer, ‘ before the public fer- 
vice begins. Whatever part ; of the world they are 
in, they firfl turn their faces towards Jerufalem; 
with their hands on their hearts, and their eyes 
fixed on the ground. 

When they open the door - of ; the . ark, the 
people fay 5 “ And when, the ark. fet forwards, 
cc Mofes faid, Rife up. Lord! iand. let thine 
<e enemies be feattered, ; and let ; them that hate 
cc thee flee before thee ; for fromZioncame forth 
“ the law, and the word of the Lord from Je- 
“ rufalem.” 

When the law is lifted put of the ark,, they 
fay, “ BlefFed is the Lord that gave the law to 
ec . his people of . Ifrael in its holinefs*” when the 

2 
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law is taken out, ic is given to the reader ; who* 
holding it under his arms, fays aloud; cc Magnify 
cc the Lord with me, and we will exalt his name 
“ together;” and the people fay, cc Unto thee, 

“ O. Lord ! is the greatnefs, and the flrength, 

“ and the beauty; and thecoriqueft, and the ma- 
“ jefty of all that is in heaven, and on earth ; 
cc unto thee, O Lord! is the kingdom and the 
cc raifing of every thing to preferment.”' While 
the reader walketh from the ark to the altar, with 
the law in his arms, the people fay, cc we will exalt 
cc the Lord our God, and we will bow down be- 
“ fore his'footftool, for he is holy : we will ex- 
€C alt the Lord our God ; and we will bow down 
“ to the mount of his holinefs,' for "holy is the 
cc Lord our God.” When the law is laid on the 
altar, and ainrolled, the reader fays, <c And he 
cc /hall afiifb, and he fliall remember, arid he fhall 
“ fave all thofe who trull in him.” 

Then the reader calls different perfbns by 
their names, and reads part of the law to each of 
.them. .He then calls another perfon, who. On 
coming to the altar, fays, cc Praife ye the Lord, 

“ who is blefled ;” and the people anlwer, 
cc Blefled is the Lord, who is blefled for ever and 
“ . ever.” Then the perfon called to hear the law, 
fays, cc Blefled art thou, O Lord our God !• king 
“ of the world ! that hath chofen us out of all 
?' c nations, and halt given unto us . thy law : 
cc blefled art thou, O Lord ! the giver of the 
cc law.” . . * 

After the reader hath read part of the law, 
the perfon called up, fays, fC Blefled art thou, 
cc O Lord our God ! King of the world ! Thou 
cc haflr given unto us the true law, and the life 
cc of the world thou haft planted among us : 

<c blefled art thou, O Lord ! the giver of the 
<c law !” If the perfon has efcaped an accident; 
or arrived from fea, he fays, Cf Blefled art thou, 
fC O Lord God ! King of the world, who grant- 
cc eth good deeds, even to the guilty ; for thou 
<c haft granted unto me all go'odnels.” Then 
the congregation fay, cc He who hath performed 
“ unto thee all goodnefs, he fliall perform all 
cc goodnefs unto thee for ever.” 

Then the perfon called up, puts money into a 
box for the poor. Then a chapter for the day is 
read, and the law is lifted up, when the people 
fay, cc And this' is the law which Mofes fet be- 
c< fore the children of Ifrael, from the mouth of 
- cc the Lord,' by the hands of Mofes. The tree 
<c of life fhe is' to the keepers of her, and her 
<c - fupport is worthy.' Her ways are ways of plea- 
cc fantnefs 3 and all her paths are peace : 'length 
Cf of days is in her right hand, and in her left: 
cc hand riches and honour. The Lord defireth, 
cc for the fake of his righteoufnefs, the aggran- 
“ dizing of the law, and its fir eng th.” ‘ ‘ 

When the law is carried from the altar, to be 
put into the ark by the reader, he fays, “ They 
“.fhall praife; the. name of the Lord ! for he is a 
<c defence with his name alone And the people . 
^anfwer, cc Give.praifes lof majefty on the earthy 
<c and Tn heaven,: and there fhall be exaltings to 
“ his .people 5 applau dings to all His gracious 
“ ones- 5 the. children of Ilrael, the nations near 
“ to him, praife ye the Lord ! Hallelujah.” .• 

. They muft- walk out of the fynagogue very . 
flowly, and before they lofe fight of the ark, they 
muft put.up an ejaculatory prayer; nor muft they 
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fix their eyes on any beautiful object* left it fhould 
make them forget the facred fer'vice they have 
. been engaged in. 

The Jews confels their fins to their Rabbles, 
and the penance, or puniftnnent, is according to 
. the nature of the guilt. It is common for the 

• Jewifti devotees to lafti themfelves ; but they are 
. not to give themfelves more than thirty-nine 
. ftripesV and one devotee generally inflicts it on 

another. . During the flaggellation, the penitent 

• lays on the grounds with his face to the north, 

. and his feet to the fouth ; but he muft not lay 
. from eaft to weft, for that would be confidered as 

a profanation. The perfon who fcourges the peni- 
. tent, repeats, the following words from Pialm 
Jxxviii. 38. c< But he being full of companion, 

forgave their iniquity, and deftroyed them not; 
“ yea, many a time turned he his anger away, and 

did not ftir up all his wrath :” and at each 
word gives him a ftroke; fo that there being thir- 
teen Hebrew words in the verfe, it is repeated 
three times, which makes the number thirty-nine. 

The Jews deal in the moft liberal manner with 
their poor ; they fupply the wants of fuch as are 
induftrious, although reduced to diftrefs ; but 
when they find any who are able to work, and will 
not follow fome employment, they totally difeard 
them. . In the morning, they are obliged to wafh 
themfelves in “baths ; but this is not attended to 
by any but thole who are rich, or rather, by fuch 
as are devotees. While they remain in the bath, 
they muft look either to the north or fouth ; (but 
not to the eaft or weft,) tliefe being the places 
where God refides. 

In their e c cleft afti cal cenfures, the Jews are re- 
markably ftridt ; which they follow, in conformity 
with the practices of the Pharisees of old. Some 
of the offences which bring upon them the ven- 
geance of the elders, are not proper to be men- 
tioned, becaufe they might give offence to a 
modeft reader. Adultery is more feverely puniftied 
than any other crime. The offender is plunged 
into cold water, feveral days-, together, in the 
depth of winter 5 and if the water is frozen over, 
the ice muft be broken, and he muft ftand up to 
the chin, .till an.egg. is boiled hard. . If the crime 
is committed in fu miner, he is ftripped naked, 
and for feveral days expoled to bees and ants. 

The Jews have likewife their forms of excom- 
'rriunicationjone of which is called the lefler; and 
the other the greater. The lelTer muft not ex- 
ceed thirty, days; .and it is generally inflidted.for 
neglect of attending the iynagogue, for treat- 
ing the do.dlors with difrefpedt, and for many 
other trifling things not neceftary to be men- 
tioned. As.for the greater excommunication, it 

is of a different nature, and in its form and man- 
ner more dreadful than can -be well, exprelfed. It 
is inflhfted for mocking the law, or laughing at 
any of theirrites and ceremonies. They curie 
the offender . by heaven and earth ;- they devote 
him to the power of evil angels ; they beg that 
God would deftroy him foon ; to make alf crea- 
tures fiis enemies ; to torment him with every 
difeafe; to haften his death; and to confign him 
to utter darknefs for ever. No one muft prefume 
to approach within flx foot of him, and all human 
a ft! fiance is denied him, even if he fhould be 
perilhing for the neceftaries of life. 

/.'hey place a ftone oyer his grave, to denote 
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that he ought to be ftoned ; no relation muft go 
into mourning for him, but they are to blefs God 
for taking him out of the world. 

The relpedt the Jews have for the fabbath, is 
fuch, that it exceeds the bounds of moral obli- 
gation. The fabbath commences on Friday even- 
ing, half an hour before fun fet$ and at that time 
every Jew muff: have his lamp lighted, although' 
he fliould beg the oil from his neighbours. The 
women are.obliged to. light the lamps, in memory 
of Eve, who, by her difobedience,. extinguifhed 
the light of the world. On Friday, every Jew 
is obliged to pair his nails, in the following man- 
ner. . They begin with .the little finger of the 
left hand*, and then go on to the middle -finger ; 
after which they return to the fourth finger, and 
fo on in return to the thumb. In the right hand 
they begin with the middle finger, and then pro- 
ceed from the thumb to the little finger. The 
parings muff: either be buried in the ground, or 
burnt in the fire. Previous to the commence- 
ment of the fabbath, they have a feaft, which 
the mafter of the houle. blefleth, and while he is 
repeating the bleffing, he looks towards the burn- 
ing lamps. On the fabbath, one of their Rab- 
bies preaches a fermon, for the moft part full of 
unintelligible jargon ; but they never fay any 
thing againft the civil power. 

. But that they are loyal fubjedts will appear 
from the following prayer, which is read in their 
fynagogues every fabbath day. 

<c May he that difpenfeth falvation unto kings, 
cc and dominions unto princes : whofe kingdom 
cc is an everlafting kingdom ; that delivered his 
cc fervant David from the definitive lword 5 who 
cr maketh a way in the fea, and a path through 
c ‘ the mighty waters ; blefs, preferve, guard, and 
fC affift our moft gracious fovereign Lord king 
cc George, the third, our moft gracious Queen 
<c Charlotte , and all the other branches of the 
cc Royal Family : May the fupreme king of 

Cf kings, through his infinite mercies, preferve 
“ them, and grant them life, and deliver them 
cc from all manner of trouble- and danger : May 
cc the lupreme king of kings aggrandize, and 
“ highly exalt our fovereign lord the king, and 
cc grant him long and profperoufly to reign: May 
£C the lupreme king of kings inlpire him, and his 
<c council, and the ftate of his- kingdom, wirh 
cc benevolence towards us, and all Ifrael our 
cc brethren : In his and' our days may Judah be 
cc faved, and Ifrael dwell in fafety : And may the 
cc Redeemer come unto Zion ; which God, of his 
<c infinite mercy, grant ; and let- us fay. Amen.” 
The Jews pay much regard to the New Moon ; 
but it does not appear that they confider it as an 
objedt of Divine wo r-fh ip, but only as a.proofi 
that God is the author of all things in nature ; • 
and that the return of the feafons are effedted by 
• his wifdom and power. In our month of Auguft 
they confefs all' their fins, and refolve to amend 
their ^ lives ; and this ceremony is announced by 
blowing a horn dn the fynagogue^ in imitation 
of the horns being blown in the tabernacle, in 
the wildernefs, when Mofes went up the fecond 
time to Mount Sinai. They believe that the 
found of the horn drives away the devil, and this 
is the reafon affigned for confecrating it before 
the perfon blows it. The perfon who founds 
the horn, ftands in the place where v th,e .law is 

read. 
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read, with all the congregation (banding around kneaded in a place where the fun does riot fliine* 

him *111 the rrioft devout pofture, with their hands and the cake which ufed formerly to be given to- 

lifted up, and their eyes fixed on the earth. They the priefts; is burned to afhes. 

ufe a ram’s horn, in imitation of Ifaac’s ram, and They are obliged to fit down at table dike pet- 
they have it crooked, to point out the /bate of fons in hafte, to begin a journey, in memory of 

the finner, and pofture of humiliation. It -is, their departure out of Egypt. The mailer of 

probably, becaiife they have no land of their own, the family fits down with' his children and do- 

that they negledb the ceremony of the Scape-goat, medics, When ibme cakes, and. part of a lamb 

and inftead- thereof, fhake their cloaths over a are let before them, - They, are then fervecl with 

pool of water; making ufe of the following a compofition of fruits, in a pye, made in the 

words, out of the prophet Mic ah, chapter vii. 19. form of a brick, to put them in remembrance of 

He will turn again, he will have companion the bricks made by their anceftors in Egypt, 

<c upon us, he will fubdue our iniquities, arid thou During the eating of the paflover, they lean with 

wilt call all their fins into the depth of thefea.” their left arm upon the table, thereby pointing 

• The firft ten days of the year are fpent in a£bs out the liberty they enjoyed, when delivered from 

of humiliation, for they believe, that on the firft* Egyptian bondage. They afterwards eat bitter 
nine days, God learches into their hearts ; and on herbs, to put them' in remembrance of the 
the tenth day he paffes judgement upon them, by bitternefs of the Egyptian flavery; and the 
entering the names of the penitent in the book fhoulder of a lamb being held up in a difh, the 
of lifef and the impenitent in the book of m after of the houfe repeats the following words, 
death. ' < cc Behold the bread of forrow and oppreftion, 

* - They have another ceremony, which although “ which our forefathers did once eat in Egypt ; 

Very common formerly, is now but little prac- cc . let him that is hungry, draw near and eat ; 

tifed. The father of every family made choice cc this is the facrifice of the pafchal lamb.” The 

of a white- cock, and every woman of a hen ; but fhoulder is held up to reprefent the powerful 
fuch as were pregnant, took both a cock and .a arm of the Lord, by which they were delivered 
lien. With thefe fowls they (truck their heads from bondage. This ceremony being over, a 
twice, and at each blow the father of the family hymn is fung by all the company prelent ; and 
laid, “ Let this cock ftand in my room ; he fliall when they come to that part, relating to the ten 

■«« atone for my fins, he fliall die, but I (hall plagues of Egypt, they pour a little wine on the 

live.” This being done, the necks of the ground, wifhi-ng that thole plagues may be far re- 
fowls were twifted' round', and then their throats moved from them. Then they drink off the wine, 
were cut, intimating that every finner ought to and finilh the hymn. The rriaftei* of the houfe 
Lave his blood fpilt. At firft they gave the fowls then wafhes his hands in clean water, and breaking 
to the poor, but afterwards reflecting that it was one of the. cakes, prefents a part of it to each of 

improper to eat creatures loaded with fo many the guefts. ' This being over, they begin to eat 

fins, they diftributed the fullvalue in money. the lamb, and what is left mu ft be burnt, and 

. Their Feaft of Expiation is obferved with great the ceremony concludes with drinking a glafs of 
Solemnity, and the evening previous to it, all wine. Formerly, they eat the paffover without 

thofe who have had any differences muft be re- flioes, and having their loins girded round ; but 

conciled. Each man carries a lighted candle to now they have dropped that ceremony, becaufe 

the fynagogue, and the women light up others at the daily facrifice is removed from Jerufalem, 

home. They are fo fuperftitious, that they prog- and the city and temple which were once their 

nofticate good or evil, according as the candle glory, are now deftroyed. 

burns ; which notion, one would imagine, they The feaft of. Pentecoft is obferved as a time of 
had borrowed from the- heathens. • thankfgiving,. for , gathering in the fruits of the 

During this feaft, all the fins committed the- earth; and although the feafon does not agree 
preceding year are forgiven, by the Rabbi with the time of harveft in our European nations* 

ftretching* out his hands, and repeating the bene- yet the Jews ft ill adhere to it, believing that they 

diCtion of Mofes, whilft the people keep their fliall be one day reftored to the pqffeffion of the 

Faces covered, in imitation of Moles, who covered land of Canaan. During this feftival, the book 

his face When he came dowri from the Mount. of Ruth is read by five different perfons, and the 
The Feaft of the Pajfovcr is obferve^with more people regale themfelves with all forts of dainties, 

folemnity than any of the others, nor is it to be made of milk, which they fay is emblematical of 

wondered at, when we conflder what miracles the law, on account of its whitenefs arid fweet- 

God wrought in their favour, in the land of riels. They adorn their fynagOgues with lamps, 

Egypt. They prepare the corn of which they and fpread herbs and flowers around the deflc 

make the bread, at leaft thirty days before, arid where the law is read. ^ 

there muft be a faddle .on the horfe’s back who The other great feftival, is ‘that of the feaft of 
. carries it to be ground, left it fliould be heated. tents, or tabernacles, kept up in memory of their 
On the fabbath, previous to' the paflover, they living in tents, in the wildernels. During this 
have a ferrnon preached in the fynagogue, on the feftival, which lafts ^ eight days, they dwell in 

Pafchal Lamb -; and two days afterwards, all tents adjoining to their houfes, but there muft be 

their furniture muft be walhed clean. ' They, neither roof or tree over them. ^ They go to the 
fearch their houfes, that no leavened bread may fynagogue every- day, each having in his right 

be found; and they are extremely fcrupulous in hand one branch of palm, three of myrtle, and 

making up the unleavened bread. Moll com- two of willows, all tied up together; and in 
rnonly, the mafter of the houfe makes the bread, their left a branch of citron, with its fruits, 

and it any of the leaven falls to the ground, the When they come to the fynagogue, they turn 

dogs and cats are not fuffered to eat it. It muft be the branches round, -firft to the eaft then to 

the 
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the fouth, then to the weft, and laftly to the 
north. Thefc ceremonies are allegorical ; the 
palm is an emblem of hypocri fy j the myrtle 
points out good works ; the willow is an image 
of the wicked, and the citron of the righteous* 

. On the feventh day of this feftival, the people 
walk round the delk with the branches, and the 
prayers are repeated in the moft precipitate man- 
ner, in commemoration of the afflicted and un- 
fettled ftate they were in, while they travelled 
through the wildernels. . During the whole of 
the ceremony, they give fuch a loofe to wanton 
jollity, that their worfhip has more the appear- 
ance of a ridiculous farce, than of any thing that 
bears the name of piety or religion. 

The feftival of the law is kept on the twenty- 
third day of September, being the ninth day af- 
ter the feaft of tabernacles. On the evening pre- 
ceding the ninth day, all the books of the law 
are taken out of the ark, and carried in procef- 
fion round the defk ; during which time, the peo- 
ple continue., .Tinging and making loud acclama- 
tions. 

A 

The feaft of lights, or lamps, was inftituted by 

the Rabbies, in commemoration of the famous 

/ • - # 

Maccabees, and it . is celebrated eight days fuc- 
ceffiyely, becaufe of the circumcifion, which was 
fufpended during the reign of the emperor Epi- 
phanus. The feaft of Purim, which fignifies 
Lots, continues, two days ; and it was firft infti- 
tuted in memory of their deliverance from de- 

* % * j J 

ftru6tion, when Haman inftigated Ahafuerus to 
put them all to death. In the morning they give 
bread to the poor, -and in the evening they repair 
to the fynagogue, where the whole book of 
Either is read over, and explained to the people 
at large. 

During the. reading of this leffon, the reader 
kneeJs, whereas he is obliged to ftand when he 
reads the law, and he repeats three prayers, wherein 
he bleffesGod for having delivered them from the 
plot formed-, againft them by Haman. Prayers 
being over, they indulge themfelves in all forts 
of luxury ; fo that this may be juftly called the 
Jewilh carnival. * 

When a perlon profeffes his inclination to be- 
come a prolelyte to the Jewilh religion, the go- 
vernors of the fynagogue examine him ftri£tly, in 
order to find out the motives of his refolution ; 
and if they find it proceeds from intereft, they 
rd ufe him admittance among them ; but if other- 
wile, then they circumcife him, and after he is 
healed, they walh him all over with pure water in 
prefence of the elders, and then he is looked 
upon as a perfect Jew'. At prelent the Jews are 
not fond of admitting profelytes, for they con- 
tent themfelves with living as a diftin£t. people, Jj 
attending to trade, and bufinefs. . When their 
women bathe, in order to purify themfelves, they 
mull: have other women . along with. them, who 
are to fwear that they have been wafhed all over, 
left any uncleannefs fhould remain about them ; 
for no women, labouring under any female dif- 
orderSj can be admitted into the tabernacle; but. |j 
the German and Portuguefe Jews differ much 
concerning this ceremony. 

The Jews are very ftridt in the education of 
their children; from their moft early youth, they 
are obliged to go with their heads covered, and 
to wear a girdle, to feparate the heart from the 



lungs. In the morning he muft repeat, cf Bleffed 
be God, who hath girded Ifrael with ftrength.” 
They muft not pronounce the name of God irre- 
verently, and they are ftri6fcly injoined to obferve 
all the precepts of the law, and all the rules of the 
fynagogue. Every child is declared to be of age, 
when he is thirteen years and a day old, after 
which, his father is not anfwerable for his conduct. 
From eighteen to twenty is the time allotted for 
their marriage, and thofe who neglcdt it, are ne- 
ver much.regarded by their brethren. 

In antient times, the Jews had a plurality of 
wives; but that cuftom feems to have been dif- 
u l'e d ever lince their return from the Babylonifh 
captivity ; and at prefent, with relpedt to wed- 
lock, they live in the fame manner as Chriftians. 
The elpoufals are made before witneffes, and the 
bridegroom, putting a ring upon the finger of his 
intended bride, fays, cc Be thou my ipoufe but 
fometimes, feveral months elapfe before the con- 
lummation takes place. The marriage articles 
being fettled, eight days .are fpent by the rela- 
tions in all forts of pleafure,. and on the evening 
of the eighth day, the bride, accompanied by 
women, walhes herfelf clean in a bath. 

The bridegroom gives the bride a girdle with 
filver in it, and .the bride returns him one with 
gold. On ■ the morning of x the .wedding-day, 
both bride and bridegroom drefs in the moft 
gaudy manner pofilble ; and the bride is con- 
duced to the houfe where the nuptials -are to 
be celebrated, attended by her female relations, 
whether married or unmarried. She walks bare- 
headed, and when fne arrives at the houfe, fhe 
is leated between two aged matrons, while her 
young relations drefs her hair -and .put on lier 
veil, in imitation of Rebecca of old ; for the 
bride muft not fee her intended liu lb and. till the 
marriage is over. Thus dreffed, hie is led to a 
throne, or platform, eredted either in a. garden, 
or in the largeft room in the houfe, where the 
Rabbi pronounces the nuptial benedi&ion "and 
when 'the bridegroom approaches, all that are 
prefent cry out, c< Bleffed be the maii that 
cometh.” Then the young, perfons, holding 
torches in their hands, fing the marriage fang. 
The fong being finiftied, the bride walks three 
times round the, bridegroom, and he twice round 
the bride ; which they ground upon Jer. xxxi. 22. 
cf A woman fhall compals a man.” Thefe cere- 
monies, however, differ in fome countries ; for 
in Holland and Germany, the guefts throw'hand- 
fuls of corn at the new married couple, telling 

encreafe and multiply.” .In fome 
places the bride Hands' on die right-hand of the 
bridegroom, according to Pfal. xlv. ver. 9, 

“ Upon thy rigjyphand did ftand the queen j” 
and in other places, the Rabbi puts the taled or 
veil with which the bride is covered,- over the 
head of the bridegroom ; in imitation, of Boaz, 
who threw the fkirts of his garments over Ruth. 
Ruth iii. 9. After this wine is brought to the 
new-married couple, of which they drink a little, 
and throw the reft on the floor. 

.The wedding dinner, is as fumptuous as their, 
circumftances will permit ; and, amongft other 
things, they always have fowls. • A roafted hen, 
with an egg, is firft p relented- to the bride, who 
eats a little of it, and then gives the remainder 
to the guefts. The hen denotes the fruitfulnefs 
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of the bride, and that Are fhall be delivered with 
as much care as a hen is of an egg. After the 
marriage is confummated, the hufbjfnd does not 
come near his wife for a certain number of days, 
which cuflomfeems to have been pradlifedof old. 

Divorces among the Jews are not fo frequent 
at prefent as they were when our Saviour was on 
earth, which in feme meafure is owing to the 
obligations they are under to conform, as much 
as poffible, to the laws of thole countries where 
they refide. However, when -it does take place, 
it is conducted with the following ceremonies, in 
Germany, Holland, and in molt other parts of 
the world. 

The woman, being accufed on the evidence of 
two witneffes, is ordered to attend the fynagogue, 
to anfwer the charge exhibited againft her. 
The chief Rabbi Hands at the door, attended by 
two other Rabbies, a Notary, arid the two wit- 
nefles. The hufband Hands befide the Notary ; 
and the woman faces the chief Rabbi : The 
Rabbi then afks the hufband fuch queftions as 
are neceffary; concluding, by demanding whether 
he is determined to leave off all manner of con- 
nections with his wife. Having anfwered the 
lall queftion in the affirmative, the Rabbi reads 
the bill of divorce allowed; and then afks the 
Notary whether he wrote it, and the witneffes 
whether they fubfcribed it. In the next place 
the^wife is examined; and when fhe receives the 
bill of divorce, her rings muft be pulled off, and 
her hands open. The Rabbi folds up the bill 
and gives it to the hufband, who delivers it to 
the wife, and fhe puts it into her pocket, or fome- 
where under her cloaths. The Rabbi then look- 
ing ftedfaftly at the woman, demands the writing, 
and reads it over a fecond time, and again exa- 
mines the hufband. Notary, and witnelTes. This 
cautious manner of proceeding is truely com- 
mendable, for the warmth of irregular paffions, 
and the force of jealoufy, often lead people to do 
that in an unguarded hour, which embitters the 
remainder of their lives, and fpoils all the com- 
forts they can expeCt in this world. 

When there is no oppofition made, the Rabbi 
pronounces the fentence, and tells the woman, 
that Hie muft not marry again in lefs than three 
months ; after which he cuts the bill into the 
form of a crofs, and keeps it : while the Rabbi 
pronounces the fentence, the woman muft have 
her face uncovered. 

The antient ceremony of the brother marrying 
the filter- in -1 aw is itill kept up among the Jews, 
and the ceremony is as follows : The widow, with 
•the brother-in-law, comes to the reading-dellc in 
the fynagogue, where the Rabbi afks feveral 
queftions, fuch . as, whether the hulband has 
been dead three months ? Whether the widow is 
Cull twelve years old ? Which lalt queftion can 
be but feldom afked, becaufe few of them marry 
fooner than the people among whom they live. 
Whether the deceafed and him to whom the wi- 
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dow lays claim were children of the fame father? 
And whether the widow be falling ? For this 
ceremony is performed in the morning. If the 
brother-in-law covenants to marry the widow, 
then they proceed in the fame manner as was 
mentioned before ; but if he refufes; the fhoe 
of the deceafed is put upon his right foot, while 
he leans againft the wall : then the woman comes 

n 



forward and takes off the flioe of her brother- 
in-law with her right hand, holds it up, and 
then throws it upon the ground with every mark 
of contempt. 

She then fpitson his feet,, and he is hi fled out 
of theaflembly. If the woman’s right hand is dis- 
abled, Hie muft pull off the fhoe with her teeth, 
and in that manner dafh it. on the ground. 

It does not appear from any part of the facred 
feriptures, that ever the Jews, in their moft cor- 
rupted ftate, worfhipped angels ; nor do the 
modern Jews do fo at prefent, but they antiently 
did, and Hill do believe in the miniftry of angels* 
a dodlrine which was embraced by the primitive 
fathers, and by many proteftant divines. When 
a Jew travels into a country where he cannot meet 
with any of his own people, he repeats a prayer 
every morning, with his face towards Jerusalem, 
begging that God would lend an angel to diredfc 
him in his way ; and this notion is founded on 
the following paffage in Exod. xxiii. 20, 21, 22. 
cc Behold, I fend an angel before thee to keep 
cc thee in the way, and to bring thee into the 
cc place which I have prepared. Beware of him, 
<c and obey his voice, provoke him not *. for he 
cc will not pardon your tranfgreffions : for my 
fC name is in him. But if thou fh alt indeed 
cc obey his voice, and do all that I fpeak ; then 
cc I will be an enemy unto thine enemies, and an 

adverfary unto thine adverfaries.” 

We have feveral inftancesof the miniftration 
of angels, both in the Old and New Teftament; 
but whether the Jews are right, when they invoke 
their afliftance in prayer, feems rather doubtful: 
for it is certainly the duty of every man to pray 
to God, and leave the Divine Being to appoint 
whatever means he thinks proper. 

When a Jew is firft taken ill, and it is fuppofed 
by his relations, that his diforder will prove 
mortal, the Rabbi comes and reads to him 
Pfalms xx. xxxviii. and xc. after which he prays 
with him, and gives him abfolution, while he is 
expiring ; they who come to vilit him tear off 
pieces of his cloathes, which they keep in me- 
mory of him, and all who are prelent falute him, 
as taking their laft farewell; which cuftom is not 
peculiar to the Jews, for we find many inftances 
of.it, both in antient and modern times. As foon 
as the breath is departed from the body, they 
dole the eyes of the deceafed, cover his face, 
and wrap him up in a Iheet : The thumb is bent 
clofe to the palm of the hand, ' and tied 
with the firings of his taled ; for he muft 
enter into eternity covered with his veil. The 
Jews fay, that the thumb being thus tied up, 
preferves the deceafed from the devil’s clutches ; 
but in all other refpedts his hand is open,' thereby 
pointing out that he relinquilhes all. claims to 
worldly goods. 

While the attendants are wa.fliing the body, as 
a fign of purity, an egg is put into a bafon of 
wine burnt, and the head of the deceafed is 
anointed with it. They are buried in clean 
linnen ; and fuch as were not reconciled to the 
deceafed before he died, muft touch his great 
toe, and alk pardon, left he Ihould accufe them 
at the tribunal of God. When they carry, the 
body out of doors to be interred, thofe who re- 
main at home, throw a brick after it, thereby 
pointing out, that they caft off all manner of 
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forrow, and at tlie grave a funeral oration is pro- 
nounced by a Rabbi, in which is declared their 
firm belief of the refurreftion of the body. 

The coffin is not nailed down till they come to 
the grave, and then ten of the n care ft friends or 
relations walk leven times round it, offering up 
prayers for the repofe of the foul of the decealed. 
When the coffin is put into the grave, every per- 
Jfon prelent throws a handful of earth over it, after 
which it is clofed up and the mourners return 
home. The Jews never mourn for ftich as have 
laid violent hands on themfielves, nor for thole 
who die excommunicated ; but they put a ftone 
tipon their graves, thereby pointing out, that they 
ought to have been ftoned to death for their 
crimes. During the whole time of their mourn- 
ing, they eat their vi£tuals barefooted on the 
ground. Their friends come every day, to pray 
and condole with them, and to befeech Almighty 
God to have mercy on the foul of the deceafcd. 
After leven days fpent in this manner, the 
mourner goes to the fynagogue, and gives money 
to the poor ; but it is thirty days before he is per- 
mitted to bathe, and, during that time, particu- 
lar prayers are to be repeated every day. From 
this circumftancc, it appears, that the Jews be- 
lieve in fomething of an intermediate ftate, re- 
fembling that of the popifh purgatory; for all 
thele prayers are for the repofe of the foul of 
the decealed perfon ; contrary to the belief of 
Proteftants, <c That as death leaves us, fo judge- 
c< ment will find us.” Some of the more zealous 
devotees among the Jews, go frequently to lay 
prayers at the tombs of their decealed relations; 
which may lerve to ftiew, that although they do 
not worftiip images, yet their religion confffts of 
many fuperftitions. 

Such is the ftate of religion among the modern 
Jews, and it is proper that we fhould dole this 
article with fuch reflections as are molt likely to 
make a lafting impreffion on the mind of the 
reader, to diveffr him of partiality, and to lead 
him to confider the ways of Divine Providence, 
as in all refpects equal ; confiftent with the at- 
tributes of the Divine Being, and the ftate of 
fallen man. The mofaic ceconomy was a law of 
carnal ordinances, fui table to the then ftate of the 
Jews, who were a hard-hearted ftubborn people; 
and lincc their difjperfion among the gentile na- 
tions, their fucceflors have added many rites and 
ceremonies, which were unknown of old. But 
this leads us to two confiderations : firft, the 
prelent ftate of the Jews, and fecondly, the 
manner in which they ought to be treated by 
us. 

And firft, with refpedt to their prefent ftate, 
we muft look back to what was foretold fhould 
happen to them by their great prophet Mofes ; 
who, in many inftances, was a type, or figure of 
that glorious Mefllah, whom they not only re- 
jected, but ftill continue to defpife and treat with 
contempt. Indeed, the more we attend to the 
prophetic writings, the more we will be con- 
vinced, that Jefus of Nazareth was the Meffiah 
promifed of old, and that the foie reafbn why the 
Jews rejected him, when he made his appearance 
on earth, was, that he did not come with all the 
grandeur of a temporal prince and governor. 

Mofes, by Divine infpiration, a little before 
his death, looked forward to the ftate of his be- 



loved countrymen ; and feeing that they would 
difobey the Divine commands, foretold what 
punifnments God would inflict upon them ; and 
dreadful as thofe threatenings were, yet they have, 
in every refpect, been literally fulfilled. They 
were to be taken captive by a fierce people, whofe 
language they were not to underftand; but whofe 
idols they were to worfhip. Now this was fulfilled, 
when they were led captive by Nebuchadnezzar, 
king of Babylon, who difperfed them as flaves, in 
different provinces ; where many of them be- 
came idolators, and were treated with the utmoft 
cruelty by their rigorous tafk-m afters. They 
were to be hooted, and laughed at by every one; 
they were to hear their God blafphemed in a 
Arrange land, and fee their wives and children 
torn from them. This took place during the 
Babyloni/h captivity, of which we have a molt 
beautiful, though mournful account in Pfalm 
cxxxvii. They were to be befieged by a people 
from afar ; their city was to be blocked up ; they 
were to be reduced to famine; and women were 
to eat their own children. This took place, when 
the Romans befieged Jerufalem ; for, accord- 
ing to Jolephus, they not only eat the flefh of 
horfes, dogs, and cats ; but even mothers, the 
moft iympathizing part of the creation, killed 
their own children, and eat them as the moft de- 
licious morfels ; lb true are the words, c< My 
<£ council fliall ftand, and I will do all my pTe a- 
“ lure.” 

They were to be fold as flaves to all who would 
purchale them, and we are told by St. Jerome, 
who himfelf was a Jew, that thofe who fold our 
Lord for thirty pieces of lilver, were fold by the 
Romans for thirty a penny, which in our money, 
amounts to little more than one farthing each. 
They were to be fcattcred among all nations, they 
were to be outcafts from human lociety, and they 
were to find no reft, but to be driven from place 
to place, as if they had been unworthy of a re- 
sidence in this lower world. And has not this 
been ..literally accomplifhed ? Are they not now. 
conftdered as the off-fcourings and refufe of the 
world; as vagabonds, who have no fettled ha- 
bitations, but are obliged to take flicker where-.' 
ever the lenity of civil government will grant 
them permiflion ? With refpedt to their having no 
reft, no man, acquainted with hiftory, willdifpute.. 
The emperor Adrian caufed many thoufands of 
them to be mafTacred, and he ordered that no Jews 
fhould refide in any of the cities of the Roman 
empire. They were expo fed to the inclemencies 
of the feafons, and thoufands of them faw their 
wives and children perifh for want of the com- 
mon necefiaries of life. God was to fet a mark 
upon them, by which they were to be diftinguifhed 
from all other perfons in the univerfe, and what 
man can look upon a Jew without knowing that 
he is luch? The perfon who beholds, a Jew, and 
denies Divine Revelation, muft be an infidel in- 
deed. They were to be cruelly treated by all 
thofe people, among whom they were to be fcat- 
tered ; and of this we have many ftriking in- 
ftances in hiftory : fuch indeed as are a difgrace 
to human nature. In Spain, in France, and in- 
deed, in almoft all nations, thoufands. of .them 
have been murdered in a day, and England ha$. 
fhared in the guilt.' 

The Jews being prohibited from purchafing 
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land, had recourfe to nfuiy and commerce for a 
fubfiftence, which often brought many miferies 
upon them. Always dependant, and always in dan- 
ger, had they refufed to lend money, they would 
have been maffacred as infidels : And when they 
did lend it, and demanded payment, fuch was 
the conduct of their mercilefs unprincipled deb- 
tors, that they ftigmatized them with the names 
of ufurers, and let loofo upon them the whole 
rage of the civil and ecclefiaftical power. Of 
this .we have many Unking inftances in our 
hiftory, and fuch as will ever bring dishonour 
upon thofe concerned in the perfecution. 

During the coronation of Richard I. 1189, 
above fix thoufand Jews were mafTacred in the 
city of London. And although feveral of the 
‘rioters were defervedly put to death, yet that was 
but a fin all compenfation for the lofs of fo many 
perfons, who had not given any offence to the 
civil power. A few years afterwards, above two 
thoufand of the Jews were burnt to death in one 
houfeatYork; and Edward III. flripped them 
of all the property they were podeffed of, under 
the dale pretence of their being ufurers. 

To give fome fort of fanction to thele cruelties, 
it was faid, that the Jews, on Good-Friday, cru- 
cified a child, and drank of his blood. This 
fable is not new ; for the heathens, under the 
Roman emperors, accufed the Chriftians of the 
fame berime. There is reafon to believe, that 
tricks were put upon the Jews ; and, becaufe of 
their induflry, they were accufed of crimes they 
never committed. It was no difficult matter for 
a perfon, who had borrowed money from a Jew, 
and who was either unable, or unwilling to pay 
him, to take a dead child out of the grave, and 
nail it to a crofs, near to where one of the Jews 
Jived. This ftratagem anfwered the endpropofed; 
for the villainous debtor, not only got abfolved 
from his obligation, but he, at the fame time, 
brought fuch an odium upon the people, that 
they were put to death without mercy. It is” 
more than probable, that the Jews were never 
guilty of any fuch crime, as that of crucifying 
children : and as for their drinking the blood, 
it is contrary to their own law, even to tafte 
the blood of animals. But all thefe falfe ac- 
cufations were brought againfl them, by per- 
miffion from God, in confequence of their having 
tranigrefled againfl his commandments, broken 
Ills law, defpiled his facred ordinances, and re- 
jected that glorious Mefliah, who was the fum 
and fubftance of all their ancient prophecies. 

Having thus taken a view of the many afflic- 
tions which the Jews fuffered, in confequence of 
their difobedience to the Divine law, and their 
rejecting the Mefliah; let us, in the fecond place, 
confider in what manner we as Chriftians and Pro- 
teflants fhould treat them. This is, indeed, a j 
ferious confideration, and fuch as fhould fink 
deep into our hearts. God made choice of them 
from among all the nations of the earth ; to them 
were committed the Divine oracles, the giving 
of the law and the promifes ; from them, accord- 
ing to the fiefli, the glorious Mefliah came : 
whole kingdom fhall be an everlafting kingdom, 
and of whofe dominions there fhall be no end. 
While our anceflors were worfhipping idols,, 
and offering up human facrifices, the Jews were 
adoring the true God, and waiting for the confo- | 
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latioft of Ifrael . In the fulnefs of time, God made 
manifeft to them his purpofe of favirig a loft 
world, and although they could not comprehend 
the nature of the gofpel covenant, yet we re- 
ceived ineflimable benefits from their unbelief ; 
and our darknefs was turned into light, in con- 
fequence of their lamp of knowledge being ex- 
tin guifhed. The nations, who fat in the region 
and fhadow of death, faw great light ; and upon 
the ignorant, knowledge was poured out. 

When a favour is conferred upon a man, gra- 
titude becomes a duty, and when a Chriftian is 
injured, his religion obliges him to forgive. We 
have, in the difpenfation of the gofpel, received . 
fuch favours from the Jews, as if properly im- 
proved, will bring us to everlafting happinefs. 
Have they done us any injuries ? as Chriftians, 
we are obliged to forget them. Did they put; 
our Divine Redeemer to death ? Let us remem- 
ber that he died for our fins. 

Each of our fins became a nail 5 
And unbelief the fpear. 

Do the Jews labour under a moft ftubborri 
hardnefs of heart ? Are they aliens to the Com- 
monwealth of Ifrael, and Arrangers to the cove- 
nant of promife ? Then what great objeCts of 
pity fhould we confider them ? Do we confider 
their fouls as of everlafting value, and fhall we 
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not pray inceffantly, that God would remove the 
veil by which their underftandings are darkened? 
Has their difobedience brought upon them the 
Divine difpleafure, and fhall we be the execu- 
tioners of Almighty vengeance ? God forbid. It 
is remarkable, that thofe who have oppreffed the 
Jews in different ages and nations, were the worft 
of men; and fhall we follow their example? No: 
our Divine mafter has given us a leffon of a very 
. different nature. By precept, and by example, 
we are to teach the pure doctrines of the gofpel, 
and thus convince the unbelieving Jews, that we 
wifh for nothing more than their falvation. Do 
we behold them as caft out of the focicty of men ? 
Let us remember, that there was a time when 
they were highly favoured of God, while our 
anceflors were abominable in his fight. Do we 
hear them accufed of crimes ? Let us look to 
ourfelves, and enquire, whether under all the 
privileges we enjoy, we are not more guilty than' 
they? From thofe to which much is given, much 
will be required. Undoubtedly, blindnefsdn part 
has happened to Ifrael ; but let us not be high 
minded, but fear: for when the fulnefs of the 
Gentiles is come in, then all Ifrael fhall be favedj 
God will make known to his antient people, the 
nature of his promifes, and they will embrace 
that gofpel which they have for many years re- 
jected. 

Let us, therefore, confider the Jews as our 
elder brethren, according to Divine Revelation j 
let their prefent flate in .the world ferve as a 
proof of all we read in the facred hiftory of the 
Old and New Teflament ; let the afflictions we 
have heard of their labouring under, in different 
ages and nations, teach us not to abufe bur pri- 
vileges ; and let the benefits which have been 
tranfmitted to us through them, teach us to treat 

them with tendernefs and benevolence with 

. •• - • • • ' ^ 

compaffion and charity. * 

. Every 
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Every fincerc - believer defires to' have an 
evidence of his; religion ; and can the Chriftian 
ever obtain a- greater than that of the prelent 
ftate of the Jews ? God, however, has not left 
us that evidence to be trampled on or abufed ; we 
are to improve it to a proper advantage, and no- 
thing-can be more proper than fhe\ying mercy to 
thofe unhappy people, whofe hearts at prefen t 
are clouded with darknefs. It is not in our power 
to form any notion concerning their fentiments of 
toleration, fuppofing they had the civil power 
in their hands ; but this we know, that Chrif- 
tians have no right to perl ecu te ; for the wea- 
pons of our warefare are not carnal, but mighty. 
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through God, to bring every foul in fubje&iott ; 
to Chrift. By cruelty and perfecution,. we may 
force the Jews to blafpheme ; but we can never, 
make them believe, by any coercive means what- 
ever ; our tendernefs, our benevolence, our hu- 
mility, and our companion, joined to our affec- 
tionate inftrudfcions, may lead them to admire, to • 
love, and to worfhip their Meffiah, who alone? 
can procure them eternal happinefs. The good- 
nefs of the Divine Being is beft displayed in the 
charitable difpofition of his creatures ; and. thofe : 
who. are molt convinced of their own unwortlii- 
nefs, will be the firft to. forgive luch as differ from 
them in fentiment. 



The Religion of the EGYPTIANS. 



I N order to underftand, in a proper manner, 
the antient Religion of the Egyptians, it 
will be necelfary to take a retrofpedtive view 
of what happened before Jacob and his children 
went down into that country. Abraham, the fa- 
ther of the faithful, was called away from his na- 
tive country, fomewhat lefs than three hundred 
years after the deluge, which naturally leads us * 
to enquire into the origin of idolatry. Abraham, 
as a wanderer and fojourner in a Arrange country, 
had not been above ten years abfent from Ur, of 
the Chaldeans, when a famine obliged him to go 
into Egypt, ' at that time a very flourifhing mo- 
narchy. That Egypt fhould have had a regal 
government within three hundred years after the 
deluge, has been obje£ted to by many of our 
deiftical writers ; but when attentively confider- 
ed, we cannot find any thing in it of an extraor- 
dinary nature. People in thofe early ages lived 
in the moft frugal manner, and few of them 
died before they had attained to years of maturity; 
fo that there is no reafon for us to be furprized, 
when we find the children of Mizraim founding 
a monarchy, in the fertile plains of Egypt, as foon 
as a fufficient number of the human fpecies had 
been colle&cd together. 

It docs not, however, appear that thefe people 
were idolators, in the ftridt fenfe of the word, 
although it is more than probable, that in many 
inftances, they deviated from the worfhip of the 
true God, according to its original purity. 
Pharaoh, the king of Egypt, at that time, calls 
the God of Abraham, Jehovah and Elohim, 
both of which are the higheft titles that can be 
.aferibed to the Divine Being, becaufe they in- 
clude all his inconceivable attributes. 

There is no doubt but idolatry was then be- 
ginning to take place in the nations. of the uni- 
verfe; but ftill they had not loft the knowledge of 
the true God. From the rime of Abraham’s return 
.from Egypt, we have no account. of that coun- 
try tranjmitted to us, till Jacob \yith his family 
went down there, at the requeft of his fon. 
Jofeph. That they were not grofs idolators, at. 
.that time is evident, from the king of Egypt’s. 

mentioning, with the higheft relpeft, the. God of 



the Hebrews ; and that Egypt was at that time 
no more than a fmall colony of emigrants, will 
appear evident, when we confider what was faid 
by their king to Jacob. 

The patriarch being afked where he would.' 
defire to fettle, made choice of the land of 
Gofhen, and his requeft was complied with,, 
becaufe he had flocks to maintain ; but had there 
not been much wafte ground in the country, 
his requeft could not have been complied with.. 
From this circum fiance, we may learn, that 
there were but few people at that time in: 
Egypt, otherwife the king could not have had it’ 
in his power to make a grant of fuch a large: 
tra<5t of ground to flrangcrs, with whom. he wa$. 
in a manner but little acquainted. But ftill it 
does not appear, that the Egyptians were at this; 
time grofs idolators, though the knowledge of die, 
true God was beginning to vaniJh from die earth* 
and there is too much reafon to believe, that after 
the death of Jofeph, his kinfmen, the children of 
Ifrael, became idolators in Egypt, in compliance 
with the common cuftom. 

A revolution, the particulars of which we arc 
left unacquainted with, took place about the 
time of Jofeph’s death; and an Ethiopian ufurper 
being placed on the throne, the Jews were re- 
duced to the iitmoft hardfhips, which naturally 
leads us to enquire into the ftate of the Egyptian 
religion at that time, and its progrefs, till it was 
totally abolillied. 

That the. Jews were idolators, during their 
captivity in Egypt, cannot be doubted by any 
perfon who has read the facred feriptures ; and 
upon enquiry, it will appear, that before Moles 
came to lead them, from that country, idol tem- 
ples had been eftabliilied, otherwife they would 
never have made a molten calf in the wiidernefs, 
which gave fo much offence to the Great Jeho- 
vah,. that he threatened to deftroy diem from off 
the face of the earth. Thus St. Stephen, in his 
celebrated fpeech before the Jewifh Sanhedrim, 
fays, “ And they made a calf in thofe. days, and 
cc offered facrifice unto the idol ; and rejoiced in 
cc the works of their own hands.. Then God 
“ turned^ and. gave, them up to worfhip the hoffc 
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<c of heaven, as it is written in the book of the 
<• prophet. (See Amos v. 25.) O ye houfe of 
“ Ifrael, have ye offered to me (lain beafts, and 
« facrifices by the Ip ace of forty years in the 
« wildernefs?- Yea, ye to 9k up . the, tabernacle 
« of Moloch, and. the. ftar of your- god’ ; Remp- 
<c han 3 figures, which, you made tq. wptfbip 
<c them : and I will cari*y you away beyond Ba- 
se bylon.” From thcfe emphatic exprefilons, 
fome. notion may be formed of the .nature of the 
Egyptian idolatry, in an tient times,:. but wefhall 
now proceed, to defcribe it in a. more particular 
manner, as conveyed down to ;us.b’y f Herodotus, 
and many other, celebrated authors. 

In Egypt, the priefts held the next rank to 
kings, and. from, among them -\yere chofen the 
great officers of ftate. They enjoyeckmany pri- 
vileges 3 and, among others, that of having their 
lands exempted from, the payment of taxes, of 
which we have a remarkable inftance,. in Genefxs 
xlvii. 26, where we read, that, ec Jofeph 
cc made it a law over the land of Egypt, that 
frc Pharaoh fhould have the fifth part 3 except 
cc the land of the priefts only, which became not 
cc Pharaoh’s. ” As they had the foie manage- 
ment of the religious, rites, and ceremonies, fo 
they were at the head of all the public femina- 
ries of learning 3 and to their care was com- 
mitted the education of the youth, specially 
fuch as were defigned for high, employments. 
That the progrefs of idolatry was very rapid 
after the deluge, cannot be doubted 3 and yet 
the Egyptians pretend, that they were the firft 
who inftituted feftivals, facrifices, and proceffions 
in honour of the gods. Thefe feftivals were 

S-/ v , » / • • 

held in the moft celebrated cities, where, all the 

| • * • + * 

inhabitants of the kingdom were' obliged to 
attend, unlefe prevented by ficknefs 3 and when 
that happened, they were to illuminate their 
windows with torches. They facrificed many 
different forts of beafts 3 and at every facrifice, 
the people drew near, one by one, and laid their 
hands upon the head of the vidlim, praying that 
God would infiidt upon that creature, all the pu- 
nifhment due to him for his fins. Then the 
prieft ftabbed the vidl'im, part of which was burnt, 
and part eaten ; for no perfon was thought to 
gain any benefit from the facrifice, who did not 
tafte lefs or more of it. 

The Egyptians believed, that the fouls of 
men, at death, went into other bodies 3 fuch 
as had been virtuous, going into fuch p.erfons as- 
were to be happy in the world : but the vicious, 
into the bodies of fuch as were .to be miferable, 
and fometimes into - thofe of ferpents. In that 
ftate of punifhment, they were to remain a cer- 
tain number of years, till they ha.d been purified 
from their guilt, and then they >yer.e to .inhabit, 
more exalted beings. The priefts had the keep- 
ing of all the facred books, whether relating .to 
religion, or to civil polity 3 and, therefore, to the 
common people, everything . was .delivered in a 
myfterious .emblematical manner. Silence, with 
refpedt to -.their facred rites, was pointed out /by 
a figure called Harpocrates, .refembling- a man 
holding his finger upon his lips 3 intimating, that 
myfteries were not to be revealed .to the vulgar. 
They had likewife, at the gates of all their tem- 
;ples, images of a fimilar nature,, called Sphinxes 3 
and every thing in their religionwas fymbolical : 

3 - . 
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The figure of a. hare pointed, out- attention, or 
watchful'nefs ; becaufe . that creature has been 
always efteemed as one of the moft fearful in the 
univerfe. A. judge was. painted without hands, 
with.his.eyes fixedion, the ground, thereby inti-* 
mating,., that a.magiftrate ihoukl judge with im- 
partiality, without confidering the. characters or 
fta.tions.of the perfons who are brought before 

liim. - 

* • . » > • > 

From attending, in a- careful manner, to the 
perufal of the Egyptian hiftory, it would feein, 
that while idolatry was in. fome meafure culti- 
vated by the neighbouring nations, there itfiou- 
ri filed in a ftate of perfection. The number of 
their idols was endlefs j but thofe who feem to 
have been, moft regarded by them, ’ in antient 
times, were Ofiris and : If is, which we have much 
reafori to believe were the fun and moon. Thefe, 
however,, were only the general gods of Egypt, 

• "as were worshipped by the king, and his 
courtiers.; for.almoft every diftrift had its parti- 
cular. deity. Some woriliipped dogs 3 others oxen? 
fome. hawks 3 fome owls 5 fome crocodiles; 
fome cats 5 and others ibis, a. fort of an Egyp- 
tian ftork. The worihip of thefe animals was 

confined to certain places; and it often happened/ 

that thofe who adored the crocodile, were ridi- 
culed by fuch as paid divine honours to the catJ 
To fupport the honour of their different idols, 
bloody wars often took place; and whole provin- 
ces were depopulated to decide the queftiori, whe-~ 
ther a crocodile or a cat was a god l And yet it 
is remarkable,, that although they difputed con- 
cerning the attributes of their idols, yet they all 
agreed in this, that every perfon was guilty of a 
capital offence, who injured, any of thofe animals, 
whole figures were fet up ‘in their temples' : Of 
this we have a remarkable inftance * in Diodorus 
Siculus , \vho was an eye witnels to the fabt which 
he relates. ‘ . ' ■ •* 

A Roman foldier, during the time of Mark 
Anthony, having inadvertently killed a cat, at 
Alexandria/, the populace role in a tumultuous 
manner, dragged him from his houfe, and- mur- 
dered him. Nay, fuch was the relpedt the Egyp- 
tians had for thefe animals 3 that during an ex- 
treme famine, .they chofe rather to eat one ano- 
ther than to hurt them. . But of all the idols wor- 
Ihipped by the Egyptians, the Apis, or Bull, had 
the ‘preference 3 and it is undoubtedly from his 
figure, that the Jews formed the golden' calf in 
the wildernefs. .The moft magnificent' temples 
were erected for him 3 .he was adored by all ranks 
of people, while living, and when he died (for he 
was a living Bull) all Egypt went into mourn- 
ing for him. . We are told by Pliny, that, dur- 
ing the reign of Ptole 7 ?iy Lagus , the Bull-. Apis 
.died .of extreme, old age, and fuch was the pom- 
pous manner: in which he was interred, that the 
funeral expences amounted to a fum equal to 
that of twelve thoufand pounds r fterling.^ 7 -The 
next thing to be done, was to provide a fucedffor 
Tor .this god; and alhEgypt was ranfacked on pur- 
pofe. . He was -to be diftingui/hed by certain 
marks from all other animals of his own fpecies; 
particularly he was.' to have on his forehead a 
white mark, refembling a crefcent 3 on his back, 
.the , figure of an eagle ; and on his tongue, that of 
a beetle. Asfbon as an ox, anfweringthat.de- 
.feription-was found, - mourning gave place to joy; 
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and nothing was to be heard of in Egypt, but 
feftivals and~rejoicings. The new difcovered god, 
or rather beaft, was brought to Memphis, to take 
pofTeffion of his dignity, and there placed upon 
a throne, with a great number of ceremonies. 
Indeed, the Egyptians feem to have given fuch 
encouragement to fuperftition, that not content 
with worfhipping the vileft of all reptiles, they 
actually paid divine honours to vegetables. 

For this they are feverely and juftly ridiculed, 
by Juvenal, in his fifteenth fat ire : 

Who has not heard, where Egypt’s realms are 

nam’d, 

What monfter gods her fertile fons have fram’d? 
Here Ibis gorg’d with well grown ferpents, 

there 

The crocodile commands religious fear; 

Where Memnon’s ftatue, magic fprings infpire 
With vocal founds, that emulate the lyre ; 

And Thebes, fuch, fate, are thy diiaft’rous turns. 
Now proftrate o’er her pompous'ruins mourns ; 

A monkey god, prodigious to be told ! 

Strikes the beholder’s eye with burnifh’d gold : 
To go dlli i p here, blue Triton’s fceally herd. 

The river progeny is there preferr’d 3 
Through towns Diana’s power neglected lies, 
Where to her dogs afpiring temples rife : 

And jfhould you leeks, or onions eat, no time 
Would expiate the facrilegious crime. 

Religious nations, Eire, and blefs’d abodes. 

Where every orchard is o'er-run with gods. 

A 

That fuch abfurdities fliould have taken place 
among a people, juftly celebrated for their know- 
ledge of the fciences, is what we are hardly able 
to account for ; but that it did fo, we have the 
greateft authority to affert, from the whole evi- 
dence of antiquity. To read of animals, and 
vile infedts, honoured with religious worlhip, 
placed in the moft pompous temples, eredted 
at a moft extravagant expence ; that thofe who 
killed them fhould be put to death, and that 
thofe animals were embalmed after death, and 
treated with Divine honours, is what a lbber 
heathen would hardly believe, and yet we have 
it from the teftimony of the moft fober 
heathens. 

We may add further, that to hear that leeks 
and. onions were worfhipped as deities 3 nay, were 
invoked in all cafes of neceflity, are fuch fur- 
prifing inftances of the weaknels of the human 
underftanding, and the corruption of human na- - 
ture ; that we have realon to blefs God for- the 
times, and the places where we were. born. Lu- 
cian, a prophane heathen poet, who lived about 
the middle of the third century of the Chriftian 
./Era, feems to have had very juft notions of the 
ridiculous rites and ceremonies of the Egyptians 
in his time. His words are, cc You may enter 

into one of their moft magnificent temples, 
“ adorned with gold and filver ; but look 

around you for a god, and you behold a ftork, 
“ an ape, or a cat/' 

It is, therefore, proper that we fliould enquire . 
what motives could induce thofe people to a£b in 
fuch a manner ; but here we are led into a large 
field indeed. The antient Egyptians had a tra- 
dition, that, at a certain period, men rebelled 



againft the gods, and drove- them out of heaven. 
Upon this difafter taking place, the gods Bed 
into Egypt, where they concealed then delves 
under the form of different animals ; and this 
was the fir ft reafon atligned for the worfbip of 
thofe creatures. But there was another reafon af- 



figned for the worfhip of the fa animals 5 namely, 
the benefits which men often received from them, 
particularly in Egypt. 

Oxen, by their labour, helped to cultivate the 
ground, fheep cloathed them with their wool, 
dogs, among many other iervices, prevented their 
houfes from . being robbed ; the ibis, a bird, 
lomewhat refembling a ftork, was of great fer- 
vice in deftroying the winged ferpents, with which 
Egypt abounded ; the crocodile, an amphibious 
creature, was worfhipped, becaule it prevented 
the wild Arabs from making incurlions; the 
Ichneumon, a little animal, was of great fervice 
to them in different ways 3 he watches the cro- 
codile’s abfence and breaks his eggs, and’ when 
he lays down to deep on the banks of the Nile, 
which he always does, with his mouth open, this 
little creature jumps out of the mud, and leap- 
ing into his throat, forces his way to his 

entrails, which he gnaws, then he ft 
belly, and thus triumphs over this moftai 
animal. 

The firft Chriftian fathers ridiculed the Egyp- 
tian idolatry, and painted the abiurdity of it in 
the moft lively colours 3 and afked the heathen 
priefts how they could diiliononr the great Gv 
of heaven and earth, by offering facrificcs to the 
vileft, and moft contemptible animals and rep- 
tiles 3 fuch as fnakes, crocodiles, ferpents, d 
cats. Indeed, God, in his righteous judgement, 
gave them up to a reprobate mind 5 and whilft 
they profeffed themfelves to be wife, they became 
fools, for having changed the glory of the in- 
corruptible God into an image, made like to j 
corruptible man, and to. birds, and fourfooted 
beafts, and creeping things. 

The funeral ceremonies of the Egyptians, de- 
ferve particular notice 3 for no people, of whom 
we have any account tranimitted to us, ever paid . 
fo much regard to the bodies of their departed 
friends. Of this we have a ftriking inftance, in 
what ftill remains of their pyramids, the moft 
ftupendous buildings that ever were eredted to 
perpetuate the memory of their princes. This 
oftentation, like moft other cuftoms, originated 
firft in the courts of their kings 5 but in time was 
imitated, as far as lay in their power, by the lower 
ranks of people. 

When any of their relations died, the whole ; - 
family quitted the place of their abode 3 and 
during ffxty or feventy days, according to the.' 
rank or quality of the deceafed, abftained from 
all the comforts of life, excepting fuch as were 
neceffary to fupport nature. They embalmed 
the bodies, and many perfons were employed in 
performing this ceremony. ‘ The brains were 
drawn through the noftrils by an inftrument, and 
the inteftines were emptied by cutting a hole in 
the abdomen, or belly, with a fharp ftone ; after 
which, the cavities were filled up with perfumes, 
and the fineft odoriforous fpices 3 but the perfon 
who made the incifion in the body for this pur-, 
pofe, and who was commonly a Have, was obliged 
to tun away immediately after, or the people pre- 
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fe.*nt would have ftoned him to death ; but thofe I trine of the tranl migration of fouls ; and like- 
who embalmed the body, were treated with the wife-, that for fome time after death, the fouls of 
utmofl refpeCl*. the deceafed hovered round the bodies ; which, 

The interior parts of the body were filed with among many others, was one of the reafons why 

all forts of curious fpices, which they purchaled they deferred the interment of their relations fo 

from the Arabians ; and after a certain number long. 

of days had expired, it was wrapped up in fine That the antient Egyptians had feme notion 
linnen, glued together with gum, and then ipread of the reiurreCtion of the body,- cannot be de- 
over with the riche ft perfumes. The body being nied ; but their endeavouring to preierve hu- 
tjius embalmed, was delivered to the relations, * man bodies from a flate of corruption, was one 
and placed either in a fepulchre, or in their own of the mofl abfurd thoughts that could ever take 
houfes, according to their rank and ability. It place in the mind of a rational creature. Du ft 

Itood in a wooden chcfl, ereCt ; and all thofe c< thou art ; and unto dull thou fhalt return/' 
who vifited the family, treated it with fome And, certainly, thofe who believe that God Al- 
marks of relpeCl. This was done, that thofe mighty, by his omnipotent power, could create 
who knew them while alive, fliould endeavour to all things out of nothing, can have no manner 
imitate their conduct after death. Of this we of doubt concerning his ability, to bring, in one 
have a linking inftance in the account of the fu- moment, together the Icattered atoms of our 
neral of Jofeph, in Egypt, and the regard that confumed bodies, and raife them up to glory, 
was paid to his remains, long after his deceafe. | honour, and immortality. 

The Egyptians would not fufFer prailes to be be- From what lias been faid concerning the ido- 
flowed indiscriminately upon every perfon, let latry of the antient Egyptians, we may learn 
his rank be ever fo elevated ; for characters many important truths : Firft, the origin of ido- 

given to the deceafed, were bellowed by the latry ; for it is certain, that the worlhip of 
judges, who reprefented the people at large. images took place fooner in Egypt, than in any 
The judges, who were to examine into the merits other country in the world. To what is this to 
of the deceafed, met on the oppofite fide of a be aferibed ? To the fertility of their foil, which 
lake, of which there were many in Egypt ; and lurpafled all others. Shocking abufe of hea- 
while they croffed the lake, he who fat at the venly mercies 1 For fhall the Divine Being fhower 
helm, was called Charon , which gave rile to the down mercies upon us, that we may make beads 
fable among the Greeks, that Charon conducted of ourf elves ? Shocking confiderations ; but not 
the fouls of deceafed perlons into the Elyfian- 1 more fhocking than true. 

fields, or the infernal regions. When the judges But lecondly, God often works by means, to 
met, all thofe who had any thing to objeCt againd ! which we are utter drangers ; and while we fee a 
the derceafed perfons were heard ; and if it ap- I people endued with lb much of human learning, 
peared that he had been a wicked perfon, then j as to have been the admiration of all the world 
his name was condemned to perpetual infamy; j befide, and at the fame time deditute of every 
nor could his deared relations ereCt any monu- ; religious principle, we fhould look down upon 
ment to perpetuate his memory. j their conditions, with pity, and red fatisfled. 

This made a deep impreflion on the minds of 1 that it is the will of God it fhould be fo. We 
the people ; for nothing operates more ftrongly ' are equally unacquainted with the fecrets of na- 
than the fear of fhame, and the confideration of j ture, of providence, and grace ; therefore we 
our deceafed relations, being configned to infa- j diould dudy humility, and confider it as no dif- 
my hereafter. Kings themfolves were not ex- j honour to acknowledge our ignorance of fuch 
empted from this enquiry ; all their aCtions were things as are beyond our comprehenfion. 
canvaffed at large by the judges, and the fame | Thirdly, as the grand defign God had in view, 
impartial decifion took place, as if it had been j was to prepare the world for the reception of the 
.upon one of the meaneft of the fubjeCts. Of this ! glorious redeemer; lb he made choice of but 
we have fome indances in fcripture, where we | one family, or nation, to keep up the knowledge 
read, that wicked kings were not fullered to be || of his name, leaving all others to the freedom 
•interred in the fepulchres • of their ancedors. ! of their own wills; and fhocking, indeed, was the 
Happy for mankind, that this was more attended ufe they made of it. But even with relpeCl to 
to in our days ; then wicked princes and fove- j thofe infatuated idolators, God did notleave hi in- 
reigns would learn, that notwithftanding their . felf without a witnefs. "With relpeCl to temporal 
elevated rank in life, yet the juftice of their things, he bore with their provocations, and as 
country, which they often trample on, will feru- an earned, that one day they would embrace the 
tinize, with feverity, their aCtions, while their gofpel, the Divine Mefllah was, almod as foon 
bodies are configned to the filent tomb. as he came into this world, fent to refide fome- 

If no objection was made to the conduCl of time among them. It may be further added, 
the deceafed, then a funeral oration was deli- that many flourishing churches were eftablilhed 
vered in memory of him, reciting his mod in Egypt, in the mod early times of Chridianity; 
worthy aCtions ; but no notice was taken of his and there it was that the great Athanafius lived, 
birth, becatrfe every Egyptian was confidered as Ladly, Chridians are too ready to give up 
noble. No prailes were bedowed, but fuch as thofe heathens to perdition, who were never fa- 
related to temporal merit; and he was applauded voured with a Divine Revelation. The learned 

for having cultivated piety to the gods, and dif- and pious bilhop Wilkins, fays, cc That the 

charged his duty to his fellow creatures. Then mercy of God, like all his other attributes, is a 
all the people ihouted with voices of applaufe, great depth ; and as God has not told us what he 
and the body was honourably interred. The will do wit h the heathens, is it proper that we 
Egyptians, however, believed much in the doc- ]' Ihould inftruCt him.” The Jawof nature, written 
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on their hearts by the finger of God, was, in |j 
every fenfe of the word, a Divine Revelation; 
and according to the apoftle, (fee Rom. i. 19,2.0.) 
they wi U be j udged by that law. If it fhould 
be objected, that there is no fa] vat ion in any 
other but Chrift jefus ; we muft aniwer, that he 
was the Lamb, flain from the foundation of the 
v/orlcl i and how do we know but God might, 
by means unknown to us, communicate his I 
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grace uiiu lavour to inoie pQOy w 

too apt to confider as objects ‘of his difpieafure ? 
Let us conclude, in the words of Mofes, (fee 
Deut. xxix. 29.) < c The fecret things belong 
cc unto the Lord our God : but thofe things 
<c which are revealed, belong unto us, and to our 
cc children for ever, that we may do all the words 
of this law." 




The 



Religion of the Carthagenians and Tyrians. 




N giving an account of the religions of an- 
tient nations, we muft be directed by two 
guides ; namely, facrcd and profane hif- 
tory. The former gives us a general view of their 
abominations ; the latter lays open all that now 
can be known concerning their public and private 
rites and ceremonies. Phcenice, Tyre, and 
Carthage, were all peopled by the ions of Ham; 
they had the lame form of religion, fpoke the 
fame language, encouraged the fame arts and 
fciences, uled the lame inftruments in war, and 
in Rifled the fame puni (laments u.pon criminals. 
Thus their civil and religious hiflory is fo 
blended together, that we cannot illuftrate the 
latter, without taking fome notice of the former. 
The Phoenicians were a remnant of the antient 
Canaanitcs, wlio were i’uffered by the Divine 
Being, to remain unextirpated, that they fhould 
be a fcourge upon the children of Ifrael, as often 
as they relap fed into idolatry. In feripture they 
are often mentioned, as a warlike people, under 
the name of Philiftines, for the word Phoenica is 
Greek. They inhabited • that part of Afia ad- 
joining to the Mediterranean fca, and worihipped 
an idol named Dagon, much, in the fame form 
as a mermaid is reprefented by the fabulous 
v, Titers ; a human body from the, navel upwards, 
and the iovJer part, that of a fifh. The figure 
itfelf was very expreftive ; for it pointed out, 
not only their fituation near the fea, but like- 
wife that they were connedted, both with fea and 
land. Invaded in their continental territories by 
the neighbouring nations, they fettled in an 
ifland near adjoining, which they called Tyre ; 
and they remained in pofieffion of it till the time 
of Alexander the Great. As a trading people, 
they fent colonies into different parts of Africa ; 
but moft of theft: were comprehended under the 
name of Carthagenians ; and fuch regard had 
Tyre and Carthage for each other, that when 
Cambyfes refolved to make war upon the latter, 
the Phoenicians refilled to accompany him ; al- 
lodging, in excufe, that they could not fight 
againft their brethren, which obliged that prince 
to lay afide his de'fign. Nay, the Carthagenians 
lent an annual tribute to the Tyrians, part of 
which was for the fupport of the civil govern- 
ment, and part for “the maintainah.ee of the 
priefts and religion. 

The religion of the Carthagenians, which was 
the fame as that of the Tyrians, Phoenicians, 



Philiftines, and Canaanites, was moft horrid and' 
barbarous ; and lb regular were they in pradtifing 
what will ever dilhonour human nature, that 
Chriftians, in attending to their duty, may take 
an example from them. Nothing of any mo- 
ment was -undertaken without confulting the 
gods, which they did by a variety of ridiculous 
rites and ceremonies. Hercules was the god- 
in whom they placed moft confidence, at lead*, he 
was the fame to them, as Mars was to the Ro- 
mans, fo that he was invoked before they went 
upon any expedition ; and when they obtained a 
victory, facrifices and thankfgivi ngs were offered 
up to him. They had many other deities whom 
they worihipped ; but the chief of thefe was 
Urania, or the Moon, whom they addreffed un- 
der. different calamities ; fuch as drought, rain, 
hail, thunder, or any dreadful itorms. The 
Chriftian fathers, having attained to the know- 
ledge of the truth, often in their writings ridi- 
cule ^ thefe imaginary deities, particularly St. 
Auftin, who was a native of Hippo in Africa, 
and confequently had reafon to point out the ab- 
surdities of their idolatry. Urania, or the Moon, 
is the fame which the prophet calls the queen of 
heaven, (See Jer. vii. 18.) and there we find the 
infpired writer, reproving the Jewifti women for 
offering up cakes and other forts of facrifices 
to her. 

Saturn ->vas the other deity whom the Cartha- 
genians principally worihipped ; and he was the 
fame with what is called Moloch in feripture. 
This idol was the deity to whom they offered up 
human facrifices, and to this we owe the fable of 
Saturn's having devoured his own children. 
Princes and great men, under particular calami- 
ties, ufed to offer up their moft beloved children 
- to this idol. Private perfons imitated the con- 
du£t of their princes; and thus, in time, the prac- 
tice became general ; nay, to fuch a height did 
they carry their infatuation, that thofe who had- 
no children of their own, purchafcd thofe of the 
poor, that they might not be deprived of the 
benefits of fucli a facrifice, which was to pro- 
cure them the completion of their willies. This 
horrid cuftom prevailed long among the Phoeni- 



cians, the T yrians, and the Carthagenians, and, 
from them the Ifraelites borrowed it, although 
exprefsly contrary to the order of God. 

The original practice was to bum thofe inno- 
cent children in a fiery furnace, like thofe in the 
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obferved, a remnant of the Canaani tes; In our 



Valley of Hinnom, fo often mentioned in fcrip- 
ture/ and lometimes they put them into a hollow 
brafs ftatue of Satuni, flairiing hot. To drown 
the cries of the unhappy vidtinis, imificians were 
ordered to play on different inftruments, and 
mothers ( (hocking thought !). made it a fort of 
merit to diveft themlelves of natural affections, 
while they beJield the barbarous fpedtacle. If it 
happened that a tear dropped front the eyes of a 
mother, then the facrifi.ce was confidered as of no 
effe<5t> and the parent, who had that remaining 
fpark of tendernefs, was confidered as an enemy 
to the public religion. This lavage barbarity, 
which will for ever remain a difgrace to cor- 
rupted nature, was carried to fucli an height, that 
even mothers, diveiling themlelves of that ten- 
dernefs peculiar to their lex and character, would 
often embrace their children, and then chear- 
fully commit them to the flames. In latter times, 
they contented themfelves with making their 
children walk between two flow fires to the flatue 
of the idol 5 but this was only a more flow and 
.excruciating torture, for the innocent victims al- 
ways pe rilhed. This is what in feripture is called, 
the making their fens and daughters pafs through 
the fire to Moloch j and barbarous as it v/as, yet 
thole very Ifraelites, in whofe favour God had 
wrought fo many wonders, demeaned themlelves 
fo low as to comply with it. 

It appears from Tertulian, who was himfelf a 
native of Carthage, that this inhuman practice 
continued to take place long after the Cartha- 
genians had been fubdued by the Romans. That 
celebrated father tells us, that children were fa- 
crificed to Saturn, or Moloch, down to the pro- 
confulfhip of* Tiberius, who hanged the facri- 
ficing priefts themfelves on the trees which fliaded 
their temple, as on fo many erodes, railed to ex- 
piate their crimes, of which the foldiers were 
witneffes, who affifled at thefe executions. In 
all times of pedilence, they ufed to facrifice a 
vaft number of children to their idols ; and thus, 
by endeavouring to attone for their fins, they 
only encreafed die number. Sometimes they 
cut open the bowels of the victim, and then threw 
it into the fire, but the moll common practice 
was to burn it alive. 

Diodorous relates an inftance of this more 
than lavage barbarity, which is fufficient to fill 
any mind with horror. Pie tells us, that when 
Agathocles was going to belie ge Carthage ; the 
people, feeing the extremity to which they were 
reduced, imputed all their misfortunes to the 
anger of their god Saturn, becaufe, that inflead 
of offering up to him children nobly born, he 
had been fraudulently put off* with the children 
of Haves and foreigners. That a fufficient at- 
tonement fhould be made for this crime, as the 
infatuated people confidered it, two hundred 
children of the bell families in Carthage were 
facrificed ; and no lefs than three hundred of the 
citizens voluntarily facrificed themfelves, that is, 
they went into the fire without compulfion. 

Such was the religion of the antient Cartha- 
genians, the Phoenicians, the Tyrians, and in- 
deed the Philiflines, who were, as we have already 



account of die Egyptian religion, we have taken 
notice of their ridiculous ablurdities ; but here 
we areprefented with an account of barbarities, 
unknown to the people of Egypt, and fo far as 
we know* abhorred by the Greeks and Romans. 
A great man, now alive. Hates the quedioii : 
What could induce men to offer up the moll va- 
luable of their fpecies, to pleafe their gods ? 
What notion could they form of that being* who 
took pleafure in cruelty ? PI is lordfhip anfwers, 
that perverted minds unenlightended with know- 
ledge, confider the object of their worfhip as a 
being like themfelves ; or to ufe the words of the 
PI aim iff:, they thought God was fuch a one as 
themfelves, and did approve of their fins. (See 
Pfalm L; 22.) They imagined, that the more 
valuable the viftim facrificed, the fooner would 
the gods be reconciled to them. Of this we have 
a ftriking inllance in the condudt of the king of 
Moab, (2 Kings iii. 27.) who offered up his foil as 
a facrifice, in order to procure that victory which 
he never obtained. There is a Arrange propen- 
fity in the minds of men to transfer their guilt 
from each other, and appoint a fubftitute in 
their room. Vicarius facrifices are of great an- 
tiquity, and to this Homer alludes in his ac- 
count of Agamemnon’s having taken away by 
force the daughter of the pried of Apollo, 
which created diftention between him and 
Achilles, and, in the end, aimed occafioned the 
deftru Orion of the whole Grecian army. Mr. 
Pope’s tranflation of the above paffage, - is. ex* 
tremely beautiful. 

Latona’s foil, a dire contagion ipread, • 

And fill’d the camp with mountains of the deads 
The king of men, his reverend pried defied. 
And for the king’s offence the people died, 

Plutarch, one of the wiled of all the heathen 
phiiofophers, writing concerning the offering up 
of human facrifices, delivers his fen timer, ts in 
fuch a manner as would do honour to a Chris- 
tian. <c Can we (fays that great man) be laid 
“ to entertain an honourable notion of the gods, 
e< while wc iuppofe that they are pleafed with 

{laughter, and thirfly for human blood ? Re- 
cc ligion is placed between two extremes; in- 
Cf fidelity on the one hand, and fuperftition on 
cc the other. The one teaches us to doubt the 
cc truth of every thing, and the other induces us 
cc to believe the grofleft ablurdities. Impiety 
Cf induces us to believe that there is no God to 
(c reward or punifb, while fuperftition, in order 
cc to appeafe the agonizing pains of a guilty 
cc confidence, teaches us to forge new gods, and 
“ to alcribe to them unheard of attributes . ** 
Such were the fentiments of a fober, wife, and 
learned heathen, and fuch fhould be thofe of 
every Chriftian who believes in Divine revela- 
tion. God is honoured, in confequence of the 
notions we form of his attributes } but we dis- 
honour him,. when we offer up to him fuchi’acri- 
fices as he never required of us. 




The Religion of the DRUIDS. 



O F all tlie anti cut heathen fyftems of reli- 
gion, the Druidical comes neareft to that 
of the Carthagenians ; but then it will 
be naturally afked, how, or in what manner did 
the an dent Britons become acquainted with the 
religion of a people, who, in point of locality, 
were fituatcd at a vaft diftance from them? To 
anfwer this qucftion, the following things muft 
be attended to : Fir ft, the Druidical religion 
was not confined to the Britifh ifles, it was pub- 
licly profefied and taught among the Gauls and 
Germans. Nay, it may be added, that long 
before the deftruCtion of Carthage, all thole 
northern and weftern nations, whom the Romans 
Called Tranfalpin Gauls, had the fame deities, 
the fame religious ceremonies, and they differed 
but little in theirmanners and cuftoms. Secondly, 
it is evident, that the Druids retained among 
them many of the religious rites and ceremonies, 
which had been embraced by the Canaanites, 
foon after the deluge, and much about the time 
of the calling of Abraham. To a thinking 
perfon, this will afford much inftru&ion, be- 
caufe it will ferve to convince him, that the ac- 
count of the difperfion of Noah’s children, as 
related in Genefis x. is genuine ; and that all 
idolatry originated from the mi (taken notions 
which men embraced, after their difperfion on 
the face of the earth* when they vainly attempted 
to build the Tower of Babel. Laftly, the Car- 
thagenians, or Phoenicians, carried on a very 
extenfive commerce with the natives of Britain; 
a circumftance which could not eafily have taken 
place in thofe barbarous ages, unlefs their reli- 
gions, manners and- cuftoms had nearly re- 
fembled each other. That they did fo,. we have 
many evidences remaining in Britain, particu- 
larly in Devonfhire and Cornwall ; and to fup- 
port this affertion, we have the teftimony of the 
bell: Greek and Roman hiftorians. 

% 

The Druidical religion was at fir ft extremely 
Ample ; but fuch is the corruption of human 
nature, that it was foon debafed by abominable 
rites and ceremonies, in the lame manner as was 
practiced by the Canaanites, the Carthagenians, 
and by all the heathens in the other parts of the 
world. 

1 

9 

The following were the leading principles of 
the Druidical religion : 

I. They were to honour the Divine Being, as 
the fupreme maker and governor of the uni- 
verfe 5 but under him they were to feek the affi fi- 
ance of fubordinate deites, who were fuppofed 
. to aCl rather as meffengers than as having any 
power of their own. 

II. They taught the people to believe, that the 
fouls of men were immortal, but that they puffed 
from one body to another ; a. fentiment which 
could never have taken place, had they becn.re- 
conciled to the events of Divine Providence : 
for they could not comprehend how virtue and 
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vice, went unrewarded, and likewife unpunifhed 
here below. 

III. They taught, that all fuch as had been 
found guilty of notorious blafphemy, fhould be 
put to death ; and in luch cafes, the prieftswere 
the foie judges. 

IV. That men fhould do unto others as they 
would be done by ; neither to wrong their neigh- 
bours, nor to injure themfelves. 

V. That it was highly criminal to eat flefh, 
milk, or eggs, becaufe it was fuppofed that hu- 
man fouls might have inhabited thofe animal 
bodies. 

VI. That the firft appearance of the new- 
moon, was to be attended to with reverence ; 
as it was fuppofed, that, that planet had great 
influence on the aCtions of men here below. 

VII. Women were common among them, but 
the man who firft deflowered the virgin was the 
relponlible father. 

Laftly, Thofe who did any thing unjuft, while 
in human bodies, were to be tormented in the 
bodies of fnakes, or other forts of reptiles, till 
fuch time as they had made an a t tone men t for 
their fms, according to the directions of the 
priefts. 

Such were the theological, or rather mythologi- 
cal . fentiments which the Druids taught their 
followers, .long before the gofpel was known in 
any of the weftern parts of the world ; and, not- 
withftanding, fome of them are extremely erro- 
neous, when compared with the Chriftian fyftem, 
yet they do not appear in fuch a horrid difagree- 
able light, as the refinements of the Greeks, and 
the mafterly policy of the Romans. But the 
principal thing we have in view is, their rites 
and ceremonies, which were moft horrid indeed; 
and confidering, that fuch was the religion of 
our anceftors, we may be fuppofed as more 
nearly connected with it than we are, or ever 
could be with the heathenifh religions of other 
nations. 

In the more early ages, the Druids worlhipped 
their gods in groves, and under tall oaks; which 
ceremony feems to have prevailed among all thofe 
nations, who were lubdued by the children of 
Ifrael, when they took pofTeftlon of the land of 
Canaan : and yet thofe Ifraelites foon learned to 
follow the example of thofe idolators whom 
they had conquered. That many abominations 
took place in thefe groves, is evident from the 
teftimony both of Csefar and Tacitus. The 
high-pried, or Arch-Druid, on every great 
feftival, appeared under a tall venerable oak, 
drefled in fine linen, with a cope or mitre on his 
head, and attended by the priefts of a fubordinate 
rank. Prifoners taken in battle were facrificed 

4 

to the gods ; and barbarous indeed was the 
manner in which it was done: the victim, dripped 
naked, and his head adorned with flowers, was. 
chained with his back to an oak, oppofite the 
place where the Arch-Druid flood ; and while 
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mufick of all forts, then in nfe, was playing, the 
Druid, having invoked the gods to accept of the 
facrifice, walked forward with a knife in his 
hand, and ftabbed the vidtim 1 in the bowels. 
The mufick prevented his cries from being 
heard by the people 3 it was fometimes four or 
' five hours before he expired. The people danced 
to the mufick ; and the facrificing Druid pre- 
tended to relate future events, from the manner 
in which the blood flowed. 

The Druids, in common with the Carthageni- 
ans, Gauls, and Germans, offered up to their 
idols many of the prifoners whom they took in 
war ; and this practice was attended with fome 
of the moft horrid circum fiances of barbarity. 
The unhappy victims were by hundreds at a 
time," incloled in a wicker machine, to which 
the Arch-Druid, attended by his inferiors, 
fet fire, and they were all reduced to allies. 
During this ceremony, the priefts fung, and the 
people danced around the pile 3 the cries of the 
fufferers were drowned by the mufick 3 the infer- 
nal deities were fuppofed to be pleafed 3 and the 
people became daily more and more barbarous 
in their manners. 

But notwithftanding the Druids paying fo 
much regard to facred groves, yet we have many 
monuments ftill remaining in Britain, which 
may ferve to fh e w, that their rites and ceremo- 
nies were not of an uniform nature. In the 
more barren parts of the country, where there 
were few woods or groves, they eredted pillars, 
each of one (tone, with a broad bafe, and a 
fpiral top. Thefe ftones were placed, fo as to 
form a large circle, and one of them more con- 
fpicuous than the reft, was appointed for the Arch 
Druid to ftand at 3 and oppofite to him, chained 
to another pillar, flood the vidtim, who was fa- 
criflced in the lame manner as in the groves.’ 

The Druids had fuch regard for the mifletoe, 
which grows on the oak, that when the feafon 
for its appearance approached, perfons were fent 
out to procure the moft early intelligence 3 
when the Arch-Druid, a Hi fled by his inferior 
priefts, cut it off with a golden bill, or knife 5 I 
and then it was carried to the principal grove in 
triumph. The mifletoe was confidered as a fo- 
vereign remedy for all dileafes, and a preferva- 
tive againft apparitions, or any thing that could 
be done by evil fpirits. It was fuppofed to have 
many other virtues 5 and it was confidered as fa- 
crilege in any perfon to cut it befides the priefts. 
During all their ceremonies of a public nature, 
the priefl flood looking with his eyes to heaven, 
and his face towards the eaft. This ceremony 
was peculiar to all thofe heathen nations who ; 
lived weft ward of the Hellefpont, as well as the 
antient Britons 5 and although they had all 
formed the moft unworthy notions of the Divine 
Being, yet the hopes of a great perfon being 
born in the eaft, feems to have prevailed every 
where among them. This undoubtedly was 
handed down to them by tradition 3 and there 
is great reafon to believe, that they expected he 
would rectify all the abufes that had crept into 
their religion, and that he would reign for ever 
among men. Thus in every nation we meet with 
fome thing of a traditional hope of the coming 
of the Mefiiah, although fome are ignorant of 
the character he is to afiume. 



Some traces of the Druidical religion remained 
in Gaul and Germany, till the time of the em- 
peror Conflantine the Great 3 but in that part of 
Britain, now called England, it was totally fup- 
preffed, in confeqtience of the following inci- 
dent. In or about the year 62, the Romans 
having cruelly oppreffed the Britons, who were 
at that time fubjedl to them by conqueft, the 
latter took up arms, and maffacred many of their 
invaders. News of this having been fent to 
Rome, Suetonius, a gallant commander, was 
fex;t over to Britain, in order to fubdue the infur- 
gents, and the whole body of the Druids, call- 
ing in the aid of fuperflition, retired to the ifland 
of Mona, fince called Anglefey, in North Wales- 
To that ifland the Roman general purlued them; 
and fuch were the hopes that the Druids had of 
fuccefs, that when the Romans made their ap- 
pearance, they lighted up fires in their groves, in 
order to confume them. The Romans, how- 
ever, put moft of the Britons to the fword 3 and 
having taken the Druids prifoners, burnt them 
alive on their altars, and cut down their confe- 
crated groves. 

From that time we have but few accounts of 
the Druids -in the fouthern parts of Britain, al- 
though there is the ftrongeft reafon to believe, 
that both in the weftern parts, and likewife in 
Ireland, their religion continued much longer. 
Some of their priefts were extremely ingenious, 
and made annulets, or rings of glafs, varigated 
in the moft curious manner, of which many are 
ftill to be feen. They were worn as we do rings 
on the finger 5 and having been confecrated by 
one of the Druids,they were confidered as charms, 
or prelervatives againft witchcraft, or all the 
machinations of evil fpirits. From what remains 
of thefe amulets, or rings, they feem to have 
been extremely beautiful, compofed of blue, red, 
and green, intermixed with white fpots 3 all of 
which contained fomething emblematical, either 
of the life of the perfons who wore them, or of 
the ftate to which they were fuppofed to enter 
into at death. 

The funeral rites, according to the Druidical 
religion, had fomething in them both majeftic 
and decent. The warlike inftruments uled by 
the men, were buried along with them ; and 
along with the women were interred fuch things 
as they had confidered as objects of worfhip 
while alive. Sometimes ftones were fet up in 
order to perpetuate the memory of the deceafed, 
but more commonly a hillock of earth was raifed 
over the grave; 

There cannot remain the leaft doubt but they 
believed in the do&rine of the immortality of the 
foul, although they had confufed notions con- 
cerning it 3 and this Jhould teach us, who live in 
the prefent age, to blefs the Divine Being that 
the light of the gofpel has been made public to 
us. The barbarous* idolatry of the Druids, 
ferved only to harden their minds, and deprive 
the moft tender parent of human feelings 3 but 
our holy religion, by throwing afide the veil 
of darknefs which overfhadowed the eyes of our 
anceftors, has brought life and immortality to 
light by the gofpel, and pointed out the way to 
heaven, in fuch a clear manner, that the weakeft 
may eafily difeover it. 
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The Religion of the ASSYRIANS. 



T N treating of the religion of the antient Af- 
K fyrians, we mu ft be partly diredted by 1 acred 
-A- hiftory ; but more particularly by what has 
been tranlmitted to us by Pagan writers. It is, 
in general, allowed that Nimrod* the great grand- 
l'on of Noah, v/as the firffc founder of idolatry $ 
and there remains no manner of doubt but he 
was the lame, who was afterwards worfhipped 
under the title of Belus, which, in the eaftern 
language, means ftrength. Pie is in feripture 
called a mighty hunter before the Lord, and 
different opinions have been formed concerning 
the Angularity of this very extraordinary charac- 
ter, but the whole may be reduced to a very nar- 
row compafi. 

The defcendants of Noah foon forgot the 
knowledge of the true God, and plunged them- 
felves into the groffeft idolatries ; but as the paf- 
fions of men are often made fubfervient towards 
promoting the ends of Divine Providence, and, 
as the word: intentions of men often become be- 
neficial in the end, fo Nimrod, by his ambition, 
laid the foundation of an empire, which exifted 
for many years after his death ; and, in the end 
became a fcourge to thole people whom God 
made choice of. That he was a mighty hunter, 
cannot be doubted, and under that character, he 
difplayed his political abilities in two refpedts. 
The country in which he lived was infefted with 
wild beads, and therefore he acquired popularity 
by delivering the people from the ravages made 
by thole furious creatures. And Jccondly, by 
hunting, he trained up the youth in all forts of 
martial exercifes, and inured them to all forts of 
hardlhips. He formed them to the ufe of arms 
and difciplinc, that in a proper, time he might 
make them fubfervient to his purpofes, in ex- 
tending his power over his peaceful neighbours. 
That lie re tided for fome time at Babylon, or ra- 
ther at the place which has lince obtained that 
name, cannot be doubted, but Nineveh was the 
grand feat of his empire. This city was built on 
the eaftern banks of the river Tigris, and it was 
one of the larged ever known in the world. It 
was above fixty miles in circumference, the. walls I 
were one hundred feet high, and fo broad, that 
chariots could pais each other upon them. The 
walls were adorned with fifteen hundred towers, 
and each of thefe two hundred feet high, which 
may, in fome meafure, account for what we read 
in the book of Jonah, that Nineveh was an ex- 
ceeding great city, of three days journey. I 

Her lofty towers fhone like meridian beams, I 
And as a world within herfelf fhe feems. 

Fortified within fuch an extenfive city, and re - 
gardlefs of the duty he owed to the great parent J 
of the univcrle, Nimrod gave himfelf up to all 
manner of debauchery ; and while he continued II 
to trample upon the rights of his fellow crea- 
tures, he proceeded to the higheft degree of im- 
piety, namely, to fet up idols in temples which 
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j he had built, and even to worfhip the works ot 
his own hands. 

From what we fliall learn in the courfe of this 
work, it will appear that the molt antient fpecies of 
idolatry, was that of worfihipping the fun and moon • 
This idolatry was founded on a miftaken notion 
of gratitude, which inftead. of afeending up to 
the Supreme Being, ftopt fhort at the veil, which 
both covered and difeovered him 5 had thole ido- 
lators confidered things in a proper manner, they 
would have been able to diftinguifh between the 
great God himfelf, and fuch of his works as point 
out his communicable attributes, 
j Men have, in all ages, been convinced of the 
! ncceffity of an intercourfe between God and 
| themfelves* and the adoration of God fuppofes 
j him to be attentive to men’s defires,' and, con- 
fiftent with his perfections, capable of complying 
with them. But the di fiance of the fun and 
moon, is an obfiacle to this intercourfe. There- 
fore foolifh and inconfiderate men endeavoured 
to remedy this inconvenience, by laying tliei* 
hands on their mouths, and then lifting them up 
to their falfe gods, in order to teftify that they 
would be glad to unite chemfelves to them, not- 
withftanding their being fo far feparated. We 
have a flrriking in fiance of this in the book of 
Job, which properly attended to, will throw a 
confiderable light on antient Pagan idolatry- 
job was a native of the confines of AfTyria, and 
being one of thofe who believed in the true God, 
fays, in his own vindication, cc If I beheld the 
cc lun while it fhined, or the moon walking in 
cc brightnefs : and my heart hath been fecretly 
<c enticed, or my mouth hath luffed my hand, 
cc &x.” Job xxxi. 26, 27. 

This was a folemn oath, and the ceremony per- 
formed in the following manner : 

The perfon who flood before his accufers or 
before the judge’s tribunal, where he was tried', 
bowed his head and luffed his hand three times, 
and looking up to the fun, invoked him as an 
Almighty Being, to take the higheft vengeance 
upon him, if he uttered a fallhood. ‘ 

As the fun, moon, and other heavenly bodies 
were the firjft objects of worfhip among the Affy- 
rians, fo, in confifiency with the corruption of 
human nature, they adored the fire as their fub- 
ftitute, and that fort of adoration was common 
among the Aflyrians and Chaldeans, as will ap- 
pear from the following paffage in Euiebius, who 
lived in the fourth century. 

cc Ur, which fignifies fire, was the idol they 
<c worfhipped, and as fire will, in general, con- 
cc fume every thing thrown into it, fo the Affy- 
cc rians publifhed abroad, that the gods of other 
cc nations could not ftand before theirs. IVTany 
cc experiments were tried, and vaft numbers of 
cc idols were brought from foreign parts $ but 
fC they being of wood, the all-devouring god 
cc Ur, or fire, confumed them. At laft, an 
cc Egyptian prieft found out the art to deftroy 
cc the reputation of this mighty idol, which had 
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“ fo long been the terror of diflant nations. Fie 
cc caufed the figure of an idol to be made of 
porous earth, and the belly of it was filled 
<c with water. On each fide of the belly, holes 
<c were made, but filled up with wax. This 
Cf being done, he challenged the god Ur, to op- 
pofe his god Canopus, which was accepted of 
by the Chaldean priefls; but no fooner did the 
cc wax which flopped up the holes in the belly 
cc of Canopus begin to melt, than the water 
cc burft out and drowned the fire.” 

Adramelech was another idol belonging to the 
Affyrians ; but his fuppofed power feems to have 
been confined to fome of the more diflant pro- 
vinces 5 for we read, that when Salmaneffar 
took captive the greatefl part of the ten tribes, 
he lent in their room the inhabitants of a pro- 
vince called Sepharvaim ; and thefe people were 
• moft horrid and barbarous idolators, for they 
burnt their children alive, and committed fuch 
other abominations as are not proper to be men- 
tioned. 

In the latter times of the Aflyrian empire, be- 
fore it was joined to that of Babylon, Nijrock 
was the god worfhipped in Nineveh 5 and it was 
in the temple of this idol, that the Great Senna- 
cherib was murdered by his two fons, Adrame- 
lech and Shanezzar. Both the antients and the 
moderns agree, that this idol was reprefented in 
the.fhape of a fowl, but they differ much con- 
cerning the fpecies; fome thinking it was a dove, 
and others an eagle. The Jewifh Rabbies tell 
us, that it was made of a plank of Noah’s ark, 
which had been preferved on the mountains of 
Armenia. 

Our great poet Milton confiders this idol as 
one much efteemed among the heathen nations, 
and as a principal fpeaker in the council of the 
rebel angels : 






In the affembly next upftood 



Nifrock, of principalities the prince. 

ParadiJ'e Loft, b. 6. v. 447 



Among the Affyrians, as well as many other 
eaflern nations, fome worfhipped the fire, and 
fome images ; but both agreed in facrificing 
their children to their idols. In time, the num- 
ber of their idols increafed, till at lafl Efrahad- 
don removed the feat of empire to Babylon ; 
foon after which the city and temples of Nineveh 
were neglected, and their magi, or wife men, 
who had been long in efteem among them, fol- 
lowed the court. 

As it was the univerfal pradlice of the- ancient 
heathen nations to worfliip their idols in groves, 
before temples were eredted, it may be proper 
here to enquire, what gave rife to that notion ? 
It is a principle acquired by experience without 
reading, that in every a£t of devotion the mind 
fhould be fixed on the grand, objedl of worfhip. • 
Every one who has walked in a grove, will ac- 
knowledge, that there was more than a com- 
mon reverential awe upon his mind, which muft 



be owing to the fmall number of objedts that 
prefented themfelves. We mayjuLUy call them 
the haunts of meditations but ft ill, it cannot be 
denied, that many abominable crimes were com-? 
mitted in them: fome parts near their altars were^ 
fet apart for fecret lewdnefs, and even for fuch 
unnatural pradlices as ought not to be ' re- 
lated. Strange, that men cannot ufe things 
properly without abufingthemi or, as the poet 
fays, 

Ah ! how. bafely men their honoux*s ufe. 

And the rich gifts of bounteous heaven abule : 
Flow better far to want immoderate flore 
Of wordly wealth, and live ferenely poor ; 

To fpend in peace and folitude our days. 

Than be feduc’d from lacred virtue’s ways. 

Mitchell's "Jonah . 

It is remarkable, that none of thofe eaflern 
nations burnt the bodies of their deceafed rela- 
tions, although they offei*ed in facrifice thofe of 
their living ones. They buried the dead bodies 
in the earth $ and this they did in confequence 
of a tradition common among them, that' the 
firft man was buried. 

Their max*riages were civil contradls between 
the parties, and polygamy, or a plurality of wives, 
were univexdally allowed. In their temples, dif- 
courfes were delivered after the faci’ifice was ovei-, 
confifting chiefly of explanations of fome of their 
myflerics,' and exhortations to the people to be 
obedient to their fovereigns. That the idolatry 
of the Affyrians had been great, we have the 
evidence of many of the prophets, and all thefe 
prophecies have been literally fulfilled. It is 
tx*ue they repented, for fome time, at the preach- 
ing of Jonah, but they foon relapfed into the 
practice of their former enormities ; and God has 
now, in his infinitejuflice, left nothing of them . 
befides the name. So tx'ue are the words of fa- 
cred feripture, namely, that cf Righteoufnefs 
exalteth a nation, but fin is a reproach to any 
people.” 

Let the following confiderations, therefore, 
fink deep into the hearts of our readers : 

Fix*ft, that the leaft deviation from- the truth is 
dangex'ous j for fuch is the corruption of human 
nature, fuch the propenfity of man, to every 
thing evil, that he ieldoni knows where to flop. 
All idolatry was. originally Ample, but its profel- 
fors foon added to it rites of the moll odious 
and hox*rid nature. 

Secondly, let evexy perfon learn to form wor- 
thy notions of the Divine attributes ; for the 
want of that is one of the caufes of idolatry, and 
of falfe religion in general. Let us once imagine 
God to be fuch a being as ourfelves, and then 
we fhall affix redly offer him up fuch faci*ifice 
as is unworthy. 

Laftly, while we blefs God for the purity of. 
religion, let us fear to offexid him, left he Ihould 
deprive us of the many privileges we enjoy. 
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T HE city of Babylon owes it origin to the || which they are fupported is rational. And let its 

vanity and madnefs of thofe people who now appeal to every unprejudiced perfon, whe- 

built a tower on the ipotr, and not to ther the hiftory of Bell and the Dragon has not a 

Nimrod, as many antient heathen writers would more rational appearance than forne things re- 
have us to believe ; for Nimrod was alive at the lated by the beft heathen authors. Nothing was 

time when the confufion of languages took place, more common than for the Pagan priefts to make 

and therefore, we cannot reasonably imagine, he their votaries believe, that all the facrifices of- 
would boldly fet himielf at defiance againft hea- fered in their temples, were eaten up by their 
vcn, after he had feen fuch a flgnal inftance of the idols, although the priefts fold them in the mar- 
Divine difpleafure. Thus we may naturally con- kets. The ftory of Bell and the Dragon is as 
elude, that what was left of the tower, was fome follows: Cyrus, having taken Babylon, like moft 
years after enclofed within a wall, but the exadt of the antient conquerors, worfhipped Bell, or 
time of its being enlarged, fo as to deferve the Belusj the god of the country ; but the rites 
name of a city, cannot now be known. In time, and ceremonies not being fo fimple as thofe in 
however, it rofe to grandeur; but idolatry en- Perfia, where he had been educated, he began to 
creafed fo faft in it, that many of the prophets entertain fome doubts concerning them. Daniel 
denounced the moft dreadful judgments upon it. being, without difpute, at that time, prime mi- 
Like the Affyrians, they worfhipped the fire and nifter to Cyrus, and the king, being a man of an 
images, of which we have a ftriking inftance in inquifitive turn of mind, naturally entered into 
the book of Daniel, Chapter iii. Like moft other converfation with Daniel, concerning the religion 
antient nations, the Babylonians had ftrange no- of the Jews. In this, there is nothing at all 
tions concerning the origin of their empire, and furprifing ; for fir ft, the Jew's were a people cl i f r 
likewife concerning the firft promulgation of ferent in their manners, cuftoms and religion, 
their religion. Whether they worfhipped fire or from all others in the world ; and iecondly, they 
images, yet they indiferiminately gave the names were then about to return from captivity, 
of Bell, or Belus, to all their deities. This idol The great fame of Daniel had undoubtedly 
was the fame with what is called Baal, in the old procured him admittance into the temple of 

teftament, and always fignifies ftrength. Some Belus, not to worfhip, but to difeover the kna- 
are of opinion that it was Nimrod, but more very of the priefts. Zealous to promote the 
probably his fon Ninus, who, according to an- worfhip of the true God, he mentioned to the 
tient teftimony, founded the city and kingdom king, the circumftance of his being impofed on 
of Babylon. Berofius, a very antient writer, tells by the priefts, and pointed out the way to detedb 
us, that the god Belus having but the chaos of them; namely, by caufing the floor of the temple 

darknefs, divided the heaven and earth from each to be fprinkled with afhes. The priefts, who 

other, and reduced the world into proper order; were feventy in number, defired the king to feal 
but feeing that there were no people to inhabit up the door, which was done; but they had a 
it, he commanded one of the gods to cut off his private pafiage under the table or altar, through 
own head, and mix the earth with the blood, from which, they, with their wives and children paffed, 
whence proceeded men with the feveral fpecies and eat up the provifions fet before the idol, and 
of animals, and Belus regulated the motions of what was not eaten up, they carried away. In 
the fun, moon, and ftars, with all the reft of the the morning, the king, accompanied by Daniel, 

, ■ ^ a . « - j j _ Si to the temple, where he found the door 

This idol, Bell, was of fuch repute among the fealed, but on going in, faw the marks of feet on 

people of Babylon, that a moft magnificent the pavement. The king being much incenfed, 

temple was erected for him on the ruins of the ordered the priefts to fhew him the privy door, 

famous tower, which was built by the defeend- and as foon as he had extorted from them a con- 

ants of Noah, in order to perpetuate their name feflion of their guilt, he ordered them all to be 

upon the earth. This, we are told by Herodotus, maftacred, with their wives and children ; a prac- 
was one of the moft magnificent temples in the tice very common in that age, and in other pe- 
woild. It was adorned with many curious ftatues 5 riods of time, of which many examples will be 

among which was one of gold, forty feet high, given. 

and the reft of the furniture of the temple Nor is the account of the Dragon lefs pro- 

amounted to eight hundred talents of gold. It bable; for, befides Bell, the Babylonians had 
is probable, nor indeed has it ever been difputed many other idols whom they worlbipped : and 
amongft the learned, that this famous image what ferves moft to fupport the truth of the nar- 

was the fame which king Nebuchadnezzar fet up rative, is, that a great infurredtion took place in 

Plains of Babylon, and commanded all Babylon, on account of the king’s partiality to 
his fubjedts to worfhip it. the Jews. It is true, Cyrus waf prophefied of. 

It is not our intention to confider any of the above two hundred years before he was born, as 
books called Apocraphical, as written by Divine a great prince, who was to deliver the Tews from 

5 m d / et Ca *T t fe . e , wh V he fame ca P civk >' i the means to be ufed by him were 
ftiould not be paid to. them as to not pointed out. God, in his all-wife govern- 

^an compofitions, if the evidence, by || ment of the world, often produces great events 

from 
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from caufes which we look upon as trifHing. II their notions were in many refpedls, yet they be- 
But here we meet with fomething linking and lieved in a future ftate of rewards and punifli- 
natural, and confiflent with all thofe rules by ments. This is the more to be Wondered at, 
which the evidence of hiftory has, in all ages, when we confider that their religion was little 
been regulated. more than a fyflem of crimes j but then let us 

Cyrus had not been brought up in the religion reflect, that the people knew no better 5 they had 
of the Babylonians 5 and, although as a politi- forgotten even tradition itfelf, and were become 
cal prince, he complied with their outward form flaves to the word: of all paflions. 
of worfhip, yet no {boner had he difcovered the Having faid thus much concerning the religion 
tricks practiced by their priefts, than he let loofe of the antient Babylonians, we fhall now pro- 
his vengeance upon them, and granted many ceed to deferibe in what manner that magnificent 
privileges to the Jews. The only objection that city was deftroyed j which, were we to omit, 
can be brought againft any part of this narrative would be utterly inconfiflent with the plan we 
is, that the author miftakes fome names and have laid down. This, indeed, is one of the moft 
fa£bs, which is not to be wondered at, when we remarkable events upon record, and ferves to 
confider, that die befl hiflorians of antiquity point out the wifdom and juflice of the Divine 
have done fo. Being. Here let the profligate tremble, and 

The Babylonians had a moft horrid practice the Deift hide his face ! That the children of 
with reipedt to the promifenous ufe of women, Ilrael fhould be taken captives to Babylon, was 
and proflitution was not only tolerated, but even foretold long before the event took place $ but 
enjoined as an article of religion. The temple the fame prophets, who pointed out their afflic- 
of Mylitta, a goddefs, refembling Venus, was a tions, predicted, at the fame time, the fate of 
common brothel. On a certain feftival, once this haughty city. Nay, it was promifed, that 
every year, all the young women in the city were at the end of feventy years, the Jews fhould be 
obliged to attend in the temple, and fubmit to delivered, and that God would bring everlafling 
public proflitution ; and not only in their tern- deflruclion upon Babylon. We mortals are too 
pies, but like wife in the flreets, and on the high- apt to be filled with pride, when we confider the 
ways. vidlories obtained by conquerors, who, although* 

Baruch fays, (Chap. vi. 43.) <c The women inftru ments in the hands of God, to accomplifh 

<c alio with cords about them, fiting in the ways, the defigns of his Providence, yet are confidered 

cc burn bran for perfume : but if any of them, by him in the moft diminitive point of view; or 

“ drawn by fome that pafleth by, lie with him, rather, as moft illuftrious robbers and murderers, 

<c flie reproacheth her fellow, that flie was not as fcourges for men's impieties, and fuch as God 

<c thought as worthy as herfelf, nor her cord will in his vengeance cut off. 

broken." Well might the poet fay. The caufes which brought on the deftrudtion 

of Babylon were many, but they may ^be all 
Here adorations to the flones is paid, comprifed in the three following : 

There guilty lovers in the flreets, are laid. Firft, her pride : flie believed herfelf to be 

Mitchell . invincible $ flie faid, I am the queen of nations, 

I fhall remain for ever ; for no power is equal to 
Another idol worfhipped in Babylon, was called mine. I fhall never know either barrennefs, or 
Merodachy of whom we read, cc Babylon is taken, widowhood, for the gods fhall protect me for 
cc Bel is confounded, Merodach is broken in ever. 

cc pieces, her idols are confounded, her images Secondly, her cruelty. When God fullered 
cc are broken in pieces." Jer. L. 2. j his chofen, but rebellious people, to be led into.. 

It is not certain who this Merodach was 5 but captivity, he defigned*‘to chaftife them, in the 

probably, he was an antient king of Babylon, | fame manner as a father-do th his children, but not 
who having performed fome wonderful exploit, to have them ufed in a barbarous manner. But fo 

was afterwards confidered as a deity $ as was com- far were the Babylonians from confining them- 

mon among other heathen nations. Several of felves to treating the Jews as common flaves, that 
their kings feem to have been named after him, they would not fuller their dead bodies to be 

fuch as Evil-Meradach, and Merodach-Baladani buried, and actually dafhed out the brains of 

which laft began to reign about feven hundred I their children againft the flones. Of this we 
and feventeen years before the birth of Chrift. j find fhocking inflances in the book of Tobit, 
Succoth-Benothy was another idol worfhipped by I and in Pfalm CXXXVIL all which is confirmed 
the Babylonians, as is evident from what we read I by the teflimony of Jofephus. 
in 2 Kings xvii. 29, 30. <c Howbeit, every nation Laftiy, their facrilegious iniquity, efpecially in 
fc made gods of their own, and the men of Ba- Belfhazzor, the laft of their kings. That difTa- 

cc bylon made Succoth-Benoth." lute monarch, to all the wickednefs of his an- 

The Babylonians who worfhipped this idol, ceftors, added fuch impiety as feemed peculiar to 

were a colony lent to Samaria ; and the image himfelf. It was not fufficient for him to blafi* 

rcprelented a hen and chickens, thereby pointing pheme the great God of heaven and earth ; he 
out fertility. There was a temple erefted for this carried his wickednefs ftill further, and confi- 
goddeis, where all the yoting women were obliged dered himfelf as able to triumph over his maker* 
to fubmit to proflitution once every year : for Plaving invited his nobles to a feaft, he fent for 
the truth of which we have the teflimony of Pie- the facred vefiels, which had been taken during 

rodotus. _ the fiege of Jerufalem, and in them drank to his 

The Babylonians buried their dead in the fame idols $ which provoking circumflance brought 
manner as the Aflyrians, namely, by laying the down the vengeance of heaven upon him. 

bodies in the .earth $ and, dark and confuled as It had been prophefled long before, that this 

great 
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great city fhould be taken by the Medes and .1 become the habitation of wild beads, and that 
Perfians, under the command of Cyrus ; and that I at laft it fhould be turned into pools of water, 
it was to be attacked in a very extraordinary Let us now fee how this was literally fulfilled, 

manner. They reckoned their (Length to con- When it was (irft defertecl of its inhabitants, 
fife in the river Euphrates, and yet that river the ‘Perfian kings turned it into a park for hunt- 
proved their folly, by being the means of their ing, and there they kept their wild beafis. When 
deftrudtion. The city was to be taken in the the Perfian empire declined, the beads broke 
night, during a great feftival. Their king was loofe, lo that when Alexander the Great marched’ 

to be feized in an inftant; and fo was Belihazzar, cadward, he found Babylon a perfect defert. He 

when Cyrus took their city. Lafliy, their king intended to have reltored the Euphrates to its 

was to have no burial, and Belfhazzar’s carcafe antient channel, but that only ferved to complete 

was thrown to the dogs. See Jer. L. LI. with the ruin of the place 5 for the defign not being 

many other palfages in the prophetic writings. completed, the river overflowed its banks, and 

Cyrus having befieged the city of Babylon the greateft part of that once celebrated city be- 

upwards of two years, contrived to cut a vaft came a lake or pool of water. Theodorus, who 

ditch, or canal, to draw off the dream of the lived about four hundred years after Chrid, tells 

Euphrates, and juft about the time he had got it us, that Babylon was the receptacle of fnakes, 
completed, he was told that there was to be a ferpents, and all forts of noxious animals, fo that 

folemn feaft in the city, and he availed himfelf it was dangerous to vific it. Benjamin of Ta- 

of that circumftance. During the night, the ledo, a Jew, who vifited it in 11 12 , tells us, that 

the inhabitants of Babylon were lod in all few remains of it were left, nor were there any 

manner of debauchery, and the king, as if inhabitants within many miles of it. 4 Rawolffe, 

intending to mock the great God, fent for the a German, who travelled into the ead in 1572 , 

facred vedeis which had been brought from Je- found it very difficult to difeover the place upon 

rufalem 3 but mark the juftice of God, at a time which it dood, nor could the neighbouring in- 

when men forget him. During the feaft, a hand habitants give him proper directions. Many latter 
appeared, writing the following words on the travellers, have fought for her fituation in vain, 

wall. Mene, Mene , Tekel Ufharjin . Daniel v. 25 . particularly Mr. Planway, who vifited that- pare 

The king being much terrified, fent for the of the world about thirty-four years ago. 

magicians, defiring them to interpret the mean- That great and good man tells us, that he 
ing of the words/ which none of them could do 3 fpent feveral days to find out the fituation of Ba- 

forthey were written in^ thofe characters which bylon, but could not, although he had every af- 

are now called Syriac. The king, not knowing (iltance a modern traveller could procure. Nay, 

what to make of this extraordinary circumftance, fo uncertain was he of its antient fituation, that 

was defired by the queen to fend for Daniel 5 and the more he enquired, the more he was left in the 

this qu«en, whom the Greeks call Nitocris, mud dark. It was once a ned of vile idolators, and 

have been either the mother, or grandmother of afterwards became a cage for unclean beads, but 

Belfhazzar; for fhe had been long acquainted with now we have nothing left but the name. Let 

Daniel, and he was at that time a very old man. this consideration ftrike deep into the heart of 

Daniel explained the words to the king, but he every Britifh fubjeft, and let us learn wifdom and 

was t.oo much lod in drunkennefs to pay any re- piety from the vices of thofe who have lived in 

gard to them. . ages before us. Let us learn to carry a holy 

_ In the mean time, Cyrus opened the fluices of jealoufy with us in every part of our conduct, 

his canals, which drawing oft* the water of the ‘and never forget, that fin, as an offence -againit 

river, . at two different parts, his army marched God, will, at at all times, bring down upon us 

into the city without oppofition. Bclfhazzar the Divine vengeance. If we, as Britons, (hou'ld 

roufed from the dupidity into which his wine had follow the Babylonians in their fins, we may ex- 

thrown him, came out to meet his enemies ; but petf: to (hare in their punifhment. That almighty 

was foon killed with all thofe who attended him, power which turned Babylon into a defert, is able 

and all who were found in the ftreets. Such was to deprive us of all the invaluable bleffino’S we 

the end, of the city of Babylon, after it had fo much boaft of, and too much abufe; ° We 

flourifhed many years; and Cyrus having removed can never form right notions of Divine Provi- 

the feat of empire to Shufhan in Perfia it foon dence, without attending to fuch hiftorical events 

became a defert, and the place where it dood, is as are here recorded 5 but if properly improved, • 

not now exa6Uy known.. Alexander the Great, they may be- of -great advantage to us in time, 

attempted to rebuild Babylon ; but that the pur- and infinitely fo in eternity. As inhabitants of 

pole of God might ftand, and that the prophe- the fame kingdom, and as fellow fubjefts, let us 

cies might be fulfilled, the ambitious tyrant was never forget, that national calamities are procured 

taken off by death before he could complete his by national Jins, ■ ~ 

defign. It was prophecie.d, that Babylon Ihould | ! 

* • 

♦ - 
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T HE dntielit kingdoms of Perfia and Me- 
dia, were fo nearly connected by a va- 
riety of concurring circumftances, that 
they cannot be feparated in this article. Nay, it 
is much better that they Ihould be kept joined* 
especially as they were many ages under one fove- 
reignty. During the continuance of the Afly- 
rian empire, the Medes had no regular form of 
government* but lived in clans or tribes, much 
in the fame manner as the antient Britons. At 
la/t Deyoces, the Ion of Phraortes* a Mede by 
birth* .projected the fcheme of bringing them 
all under one monarchy. He was a man of great 
prudence* and much efteemed by his country- 
men ; he had beheld with concern* the many 
d borders which had taken place from the jarring 
contentions among petty tyrants* and he refolved 
to avail himfelf of fuch favourable circum- 
stances. His reputation was fo great, that the 
people of his own diStriCl made him their judge, 
and his decrees wei*e fo much aproved of, that 
his popularity encreafed every day. The next 
part of his plan was, to pretend that he could 
not -neglect his own domeftic affairs to ferve the 
public, and therefore defired to retire from 
bufinefs. Then it was that the good effects 
which had flowed from his wife administration 
began to be fenflbly felt $ for no fooner was it 
known that Deyoces had reflgned* than all forts 
of licentioufnefs took place among the lower 
orders of the people. 

Thefe diforders* which threatened deftruCtion 
to the State, occasioned a meeting of the chiefs 
to be held, and Deyoces having lent his emif- 
faries thither* a motion was made* that a king 
fhould be chofen, ' and the election fell unani- 
moufly on him. Deyoces obtaining the end of 
his ambition* fet himfelf about reforming abufes, 
and polifhing the minds of his fubjeCts. For this 
purpofe* he fet about building a city, and palace; 
for before that period* the people lived in huts 
in the woods. This city was called Ecbatana, 
and it was mofl magnificent and beautiful. It 
was built in a circular form on an eminence, 
from whence there was a moft delightful profpeCt 
over a plain* diversified with woods and rivers. 
His next bufinefs was that of composing a body 
of laws for his people ; and from what we read 
in antient history, they were well calculated to- 
wards promoting order among men* who had not 
till then been under a regular form of govern- 
ment. 

Perfia had been long under the government of 
its own kings* and continued fo till the reign of 
Cyrus the Great* who united them* not by con- 
quest, but by -right of fuccefiioii. Shufhan* the 
royal city* feems to have been built long before 
the times of Cyrus ; for we find it mentioned as a 
flourishing place about the time that great prince 
iflued his order for the Jews to return to their 
own country. The religion of the Medes and 
Perfians was ' of; great antiquity* arid probably 

taught by one of the grandfons of Noah* who 

- • 
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planted colonies in tliofe parts, Soon after the 
confufion of languages. Noah had taught his 
children the knowledge of the true. Goa * and. 
that they were to truSt in his mercy through the 
mediation of a Redeemer, who was to be re- 
vealed to them, at & future period of time 5 for 
the neceflity of a mediator between God and man, 
was a general . notion from the beginning. But 
as no clear revelation was then made of this Di- 
vine perfon, the people began to chufe mediators 
for theinfelves* from among the heavenly bodies, 
fuch as the fun* moon* and Stars, whom they 
considered as in a middle Slate between God and 
men. This was the origin of all the idolatry in 
the heathen world; and at firSl they worshipped 
thofe orbs themfelves, but as they found that 
they were as often under the horizon as above 
it, they were at a lofs how to addrefs them in 
their abfence. To remedy this, they, had re- 
courfe to making images* which after their con- 
fecration* they believed endowed with Di- 
vine power* and this was the origin of image 
worShip. This religion firSl began among the 
Chaldeans* and it was to avoid being guilty of 
idolatry that Abraham left that country. In 
Perfia* the firSl idolators were called Sabians, 
who adored the riling fun with the profoundeft 
veneration. To that planet they confecrated a 
moll magnificent chariot* to be drawn by horfes 
of the greatefl beauty and magnitude, on every 
folemn feflival. The fame ceremony was prac- 
tifed by many other- heathens* who undoubtedly 
learned it from the Perfians* and other eaflera 
nations. 

In confequence of the veneration they paid to 
the fun, they worshipped the fire, and invoked 
it in all their facrifices ; in their marches they car- 
ried it before their kings, and none but the 
priefts were permitted to touch it* becaufe they 
made the people believe that it came down from 
heaven. But their adoration was not confined to 
the fun; they worshipped the water, the earth, 
and the winds as fo many deities. Human facri- 
fices were offered by them* and they burnt their 
children in fiery furnaces, appropriated to their 
idols. Thefe Medes and Perfians at firSl wor- 
shipped two gods, namely, Arimanius, the god 
of cvil r and Oromafdes, the giver of all good. 
By fome it was believed, that the good god was 
from eternity, and the evil one created ; but they 
ail agreed, that they would continue to the end 
of time; and that the good god would overcome 
the evil one. They considered darknefs as the 
fymbol of the evil god, and light as the image of 
the good one. They held Arimanius* .the evil 
god, .in fuch detefiation, that they always wrote 
his name backward. Some antient writers have! 
given us a very odd account of the origin of this 
god* Arimanius* .which may lerve to point out 
their ignorance of Divine thing’s. Oromafdes, 
(fay they) considering that he was alone, faid to 
himfelf* cc • If I have no one to oppofe me, where 
* c then is' all mv glory ?” This Angle reflection 
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of his created Arimanius, who, by his everlafting jj that they muft never be weary of well-doing, as 
oppofition to the Divine will, contributed againft the oidy thing that could promote their honour 
inclinations to the glory of Oromafdes. in time, and their happineis in eternity. 

We are told by Plutarch., that Oromafdes While they waftied. themfelves* or fat at meals * 

created IbVCral inferior gods, or genii: fuch as they obferved the mod drift filence, no perfon be- 

wifdom, goodnefs, juftice, truth, the comforts ing permitted to fpeak a word * and this probably 

of life, and all lawful enjoyments. On the other U gave rife to fome of the fentiments taught by 
hand, Arimanius created as many devils, fuch as Pythagoras to his fcholars, that they were to- be: 

lies, wickednefs, and all forts of abominations. filent in fchool, and always to adore fire; 

The former likewifc created twenty-four devils. The religion of the antient Magi fell into con- 
and inclofed them in an egg * the latter broke tempt, both in Media and Perfia, in confequenceS 

the egg, arid by that means created a mixture of of the priefts of that order having ufurped the 

good and evil. This doctrine of the origin of fupreme authority upon the death of Cambyfes ; 

good and evil, bears fuch a ftriking refemblance and the daughter which was rriadeofthe chief men 

to that of God and the devil, that it muft have among them, funk them fo low, that they never 

been borrowed from the tradition concerning the role to their original greatnels: but ftill the affec- 

fall of angels, which was undoubtedly known tion which the people had to a religion which 

to the antient Perfians * or it might be taken had prevailed among them upwards of fix hun- 

from the account which Mofes has tranfmitted dred years, was not to be eafily rooted out * and 

tous, concerning the creation of light and dark- therefore an impoftor, under the name of Zo- 

pefs. roafter, undertook to revive and reform it; 

* The religion of the Perfians underwent a va- Having feen the mifehievous eft e efts of ador- 
Hety of very renlarkable revolutions * for the ing two Gods, this artful impoftor introduced 

Sabians, having fallen into difgrace, they were one fuperior to both * and the learned Dr. Pri- 

flicceded by another fe<ft, called the Magi * who, deaux is of opinion, that he took this hint from 

on account of their pretenfions to fuperior know- what we read in Ifiiiah (Chap. xlv. 7.) a I am 
ledge and faneftity, became extremely popular fc the Lord and there is none elfe 5 I form the 
among the vulgar. Nay, fuch was the refpeeft cc light, and create darknels * I make peace, and 

paid to them* that no king could take polTeftiort cc create evil.* * In a word, Zoroafter held that there 

of the throne, till he had been firft inftrinfted in was but one fupreme God, who had under 'him 

their principles * nor could they determine any two principles, one good and the other bad ; that 

affair of importance, till it had received their there is a perpetual ilruggle between them which, 

approbation. They were at the head both of fhall iaft to the end of the world * that then the 
religion and philofophy * and the education of angel of darknefs and his difciples fhall go into 
all the youth in the kingdom was committed to a world of their own, where they fhall be pu- 
their care. nifhed in everlafting darknefs * and the angel of 

It is the general opinion, that the founder of light and his difciples fhall alfo go into a world of 

the Magi an religion was one Zoroafter* who their own, where they fhall be rewarded in ever- 

lived about the year of the world 2900, and it lading happinefs. 

continued to be the eftablifhed religion of the This Zoroafter was the firft who built temples 
country for. many years after. They kept up con- for the worfhip of the fire * for before his time, 
tinual fires in their temples, and {landing before H the Magi performed their devotions on the tops 
thefe fires with mitres on their heads, they daily or iummits of hills, in the open air, by which 
repeated a great number of prayers. The they were expofed to all the inclemency of the 
name of their chief temple was Amanus, or Ha- weather, which ofte nextinguifhed their facred 
tnanus, which fignifies the Sun 5 and is the fame fires. This lecond Zoroafter pretended to have 
with what we find under the name of Baal in received fire from heaven, which he placed on the 
feripture. Their great reputation induced peo- altar of the temple of Xis in Media, from whence 
pie to vifit them from all parts of the known the priefls gave out, it was lent to all the other 
world, to be inftru<fted by them in the principles cities and temples in the Median and Perfian 
of philofophy .and mythology 5 and we are empire. The Magian priefts kept their facred fire 
allured, that the great Pythagoras ftudied many with the greateft diligence, watching it continually 
years under them. They believed, with the without ever fu fieri ng it to go out. They fed it 
Egyptians, and many other heathen nations, that I with wood ftripped of the bark * and they were 
the foul paffed from one body to another* and prohibited' from blowing it with- their breath, or 
this fentiment daily gaining ground, gave way with bellows, left it fhould have been polluted * 
for the propagation of others of a more pernici- and to have done either was death by their law. 
ous nature. ^ ^ . The Magian religion, as reformed by Zoroafter, 

The chief prieft of the Magi was called Ar- feems to have been, in many points, copied from 

chimagus, or worfhipper of fire 5 but, in latter that of the Jews'* and this is not xnuch to be won- 
times, the kings of Perfia affumed that dignity dered at, when we confider that Zoroafter lived 

to themfelves : but there was an inferior order of at the time when the Jews were captives in Baby- 

priefts called Harbards, who were obliged to have Ion, and where he had an opportunity of con- 
very long beards ; their caps were round, falling verfing with them. The Jews had the real fire 
over their ears * and they had a girdle with four from heaven, and the Magi pretended to have 
taftels, to remind them of four eftablilhed the fame, from all which it is evident, that during 
maxims. Firft, that there is but one God. Se- the time the Jews were in captivity, much of 
Condly, that they were to believe all the articles their religion was known to the Perfians, and 
of the Magian religion. Thirdly, that Zoroafter fome of their latter fyftems founded upon it. 
was God's true and faithful apoftle. And, laftly, [| The Magian priefts were all of one tribe, like 
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chofe among the Jews ; and none but the fon of 
the Drieft could be ordained of their order: Nay; 
fo ftridfc were they in keeping the priefthood 
among their families, that rather than mix with 
the reft of the people, they trampled on one of 
the moll facred laws of nature, by committing 
inceft with their filters, and (horrid to mention) 
with their mothers. Thus the Roman Poet ridi- 
cules them : 

• v 

The Magi mu ft from th’ inceftous mixture fpring 
Of Tons "and mothers: fo the Magi fing. 

The Perfians praife the monftrous breed, nor 

blame. 

And fkreen foul inceft with religion’s name; 

♦ 

The Magian priefts were divided into three 
orders ; the arch-priefts, their deputies, and the 
inferior ones, who, for the mo ft part, refided in 
the country. The fecond Zoroafter had the ad- 
drefs to get his religion eftabliflied in the Perfian 
empire ; and there it continued to fiourifh till 
the Mahometans, by force of arms* eftablilhed 
their own on its ruins. 

I-Ie compiled a book for the ufe of the priefts, 
who were to explain it to the public at large, who 
attended the facrifices. This book was called 
the Zend, a word which fignifies a kindler of fire, 
becaufe it was for the ufe of thofe wlio wor- 
fhipped the fire; but the allegorical meaning was, 
to kindle the fire of religion in their hearts. The 
firftpartof this book contains the liturgy of the 
magians ; and although MahometanilYn is now 
eftablifhed in Perfia, yet there are ftill fome wor- 
shippers of fire among them ; for the truth of 
whicli we have the teftimony of Mr. Planway, 
who was prefen t on the lpot, where he faw the 
nature of their fervice. When Zoroafter had 
finifhed this book, he prefen ted it to Darius 
Hyftafpis, bound up in feveral volumes, making, 
in the whole, twelve hundred fkins of parchment. 
In this book there are 1b many pafiages taken out 
of the Old Teftament, that fome learned men 
have fuppofed the author was a Jew. Pie gave 
almoft the lame account of the creation of the 
world as we find written in the book of Genefis; 
and of the antient Patriarchs as recorded in 
ficripture. He injoins relating to clean and un- 
clean beads, the fame as was done by Moles, 
and in the fame manner orders the people to pay 
tyches to the priefts. The reft of the book con- 
tains the life of the author; his pretended 
vifions ; the methods he ufed in order to eftablilh 
his religion ; and concludes with exhortations to 
obedience. But notwithftanding fuch linking 
fimiliarities between the Zetid and the Law of Mo- 
fes, yet it will not follow from hence that he was 
a Jew. The Jews had been feventy -years in cap- 
tivity, and many of them being men of learning, 
no doubt but fuch a great man as Daniel, or fuch 
an illuftrious queen as Efther, would get them 
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placed at the head of their feminaries of learning. 
Joffcphus tells us, that the great fame of Daniel 
in revealing and interpreting the dreams of Ne- 
buchadnezzar diffufed itfelf throughout the whole 
empire. The Chaldeans and Perfians were an 
inquifitive people, they even lent ftudents to India 
and Egypt ; and finding the Jews in a ftate of 
captivity among them, they would naturally en- 
quire into the myfteries of their religion. That 
Zoroafter was not a Jew, will appear from the 
following confide^ations. 

Fir ft, the Jews were not idolaters after the 
captivity; but the followers of Zoroafter • were 
idolators, for they actually paid Divine honours 
to the fire-. Let any perfon perufe Pfalm 
cxxxvii, where in the midft of an idolatrous 
nation, the Jews refufed to fing even one of their 
fongs to the heathens. 

Secondly, The Perfians, long after the death 
of Zoroafter, continued to hate the Jews, and 
mocked at their religion ; a circumftance which 
could not have taken place if Zoroafter had been 
one of thofe people. Many heathens obferved 
rites and ceremonies fimilar to thofe of the Jews, 
but we always find them mixing idolatry * with 
them, which may ferve to fhew that they were 
not of a Divine original. 

Laftly, the Jews were very tenacious of their 
law, and rather than profane it after their return 
from the captivity, many of them fufFered the 
mo ft excruciating tortures under the tyrant Anti- 
ochus. Now Zoroafter only abridged fome parts 
of their laws, fo as to fuit his own purpole : and 
probably with a view of making profelytes 
among fuch of the Jews as had fettled in Perfia, 
after the great body of that people returned 
from the captivity. Upon the whole, it feems 
evident, that Zoroafter was a native Perfian and an 
idolator; but having received fom.e part of his edu- 
cation under fome learned Jews, he knew what part 
of their religion would fuit his countrymen; and 
mixing thofe rites with idolatry, he laid the 'foun- 
ation of that fyftem which continued many year's 
after, and of which there are ftill fome remains. 

In confidering every fyftem of antient idolatry, 
new reflexions prefent themfdves to our. minds. 
Thus, in Perfia, two antient fyftems of idolatry 
took place, and, at laft, an artful impoftor efta- 
blifhed another on its ruins. But although it 
might not be fo grofs as fome of thofe that went 
before, yet ftill it was idolatry, which may ferve 
to fhew that, without Divine revelation, no man 
can come to the knowledge of the truth. Abra- 
ham would have been an idolator, had not God 
called him from Ur of the Chaldeans ; and when 
Chrift came in the flelh, he found the whole world 
lying in wickednefs. How wretched then mu ft 
the condition of thofe perfons be who rejeX the 
golpel of our Saviour ! Well might it l?e faid of 
fuch perfons that they love darknefs rather than 
light, becaufe their deeds are evil. 
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The Religion of the Antient Canaanites, Syrians, 

Arabians, & c« 



A LL thofe Nation.?, who inhabited the 

land afterwards called Paleftine, were 
defcended from Canaan the fon of Ham 5 
for although v/c* find many fub-divifions among 
them, under as many different names, yet the 
general one was that of Canaanites : And here it i$ 
neceffary that we fhould anfwer a deilfical objec- 
tion made by Lord Bolingbroke, and fome others, 
again ft a pafTage in the facred feripture; and this 
we the more readily comply with, becaufe many 
weak, tho’ otherwife well-meaning perfons, have 
been led into an error by thofe defigning men. 

In Genefis ix, we read of Noah having got 
drunk with the fruit of the vine, and that while he 
was in a flatc of intoxication in his tent. Ham, 
his youngeft fon, came in and beheld his naked- 
nefs 5 but Shem and Japhet went backwards and 
covered him. When Noah awoke, and found how 
different the behaviour of his fons had been, he 
faid (verfe 25) cc Curfed be Canaan ; a fervant of 
<c fervants fhall he be unto his brethren. ” Now 
Canaan is no where mentioned as the aggrefTor ; 
but there cannot remain the lead doubt, but he 
was, at that time, along with his father, and like 
Ham, mocked at the aged patriarch $ a crime 
attended with many aggravating circumftances. 

But the deiftical objection is this, <c It was in-* 
confift ent, fay they, with the goodnefs of God, to 
inflidta curie on anation in latter ages for the guilt 
of an anceftor. Now let every unprejudiced reader 
attend to the pafTage, and then he will find that 
the whole was a prediction, and not an impreca- 
tion. Noah, by the fpirit of prophecy, forfeeing 
that the defendants of his fon Ham, would com- 
mit the groffeft idolatries, only foretold what 
would happen to them in latter times, and that 
their names fhould perifh from off the earth. 
That all this happened in the manner that Noah 
foretold will appear from the following narra- 
tive. 

From fome circumftances, it appears, that 
when Abraham came to fojourn among thefe 
people, they were not all equally’ corrppt 5 and 
we do not read of any images among them ; but 
as images will be often mentioned in the courfe 
of this work, we fhall here fay fomething con- 
cerning their original. 

The firft images or ftatues were made in ho- 
nour of great men, who had performed extraor- 
dinary exploits ; and thefe being fet up in parti- 
cular places, great veneration was paid to them, 
which, in the end, turned to religious adoration. 
It appears, from Pliny, that thofe ftatues were 
at fir ft made of brick, fuch as that ufed in build- ' 
ifig the famous tower of Babel. 

But to give beauty to thofe earthen ftatues, 
they painted them over with various colours. 
Next to earth, wood feems to have been moft 
commonly ufed in the conftrudtion of images, as 
appears from what we read in the. prophet, Ifaiah 
(xliv. 14.) who re proves the , ddolators of thofe 
times for making to themfelves graven images of 



cedar, cyprefs, and oak. In procefs of time, as 
the arts were more cultivated, they began to 
make their images, or idols, of richer materials, 
fuch as filver and gold, many of which they 
adorned with precious ftones. It is, however,- 
certain that many of the more learned and wife 
among the heathens, neither worfhipped images,- 
; nor did they acknowledge a plurality of gods. 
'They confidered them as lubordinate mediators, 
always looking up to one Supreme Being, as the 
Sovereign Lord of all things. This, however, 
was no better than idolatry ; of which we fhall 
have occafion to fpeak largely hereafter. It be- 
got a thoufand unnatural crimes, not proper to 
be mentioned ; oft which we have a melancholy 
account in the condudt of the men of Sodom, who 
for their abominations were juftly deftroyed, by 
fire and brimftone being rained down upon, 
them from heaven. 

The tribes of the Canaanites were never 
united under one form of government, every 
little diftridt having a chief of its own, and every 
diftridt had its particular god. ThusBaal-zebub, 
or Achor, was called the god of flies $ the priefts 
having given out, that no flies dared to come 
near his altars, while the people attended on the 
facrifices. This idol was in great repute, .as ap- 
pears from Ahaziah, king of Ifrael, fending his 
fervants to enquire at his oracle, whether he 
fhould recover from a fall he had from a window. 
2 Kings i. 

Baal-Berith , or lord of the covenant, was an 
idol worfhipped by the Secheinites, and many of 
the idolatrous Ifraelites eredted altars to him. To 
him human facrifices were offered 5 and it was 
common to appeal to him as a witneis and judge 
in all matters of controverfy j and, efpecially, 
when promifes, covenants, engagements, or trea- 
ties of peace were entered into. The Moabites, 
and Midianites, who lived near the borders of 
the Canaanites, worfhipped Baal-Peor 5 for we 
are told that the Ifraelites joined themlelves to 
him, and that the great king Solomon built him 
an altar. Who this Baal-Peor was,, we are not; 
certainly informed ; but all the Jewifh Rabbies 
agree, that he was the god of lewdnefs, and that 

the moft abu five rites were obferved in his tem- 
ple. 

He had groves planted, and altars eredted oil 
the top of a mountain in Moab, called Peor, 
from which, probably, he took his name ; for 
Jupiter is often called Olympius, becaufe his firft 
temple flood on that mountain. It is certain that 
his priefts offered human facrifices j and what 
was ftill more unnatural, they eat of the vidtims 
when facrificed. Thus we read in Pfalm cvi. 
They joined themfelves unto Baal-Peor, and 
eat the facrifices of the dead.” 

. Baal-Zepbon was another of their idols ; and 
it feems to have been originally fet up as a mark, 
or boundary, between Egypt and Canaan. Eu- 
febius fuppoles it to have been upon the borders 
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of the northern parts of the Red-lea, where the 
children of Ifrael eroded ; for we read, that the 
children of Ifrael came to Baal-Zephon, on the 
thjrd day after they left Egypt. ^ The Jewifh 
Rabbies have a tradition concerning this idol, 
which is not unworthy of our notice. They tell 
us, that when the deftroying angel paffed over 
Egypt, all their idols, excepting this, were de- 
molifhed, whereupon the Egyptians, formed a 
high notion of his power, and went in crouds to 
worfTiip him. Mofes, obferving that they went 
in crouds thither, petitioned Pharaoh that he 
too might be permitted to take a journey to the 
place along with his countrymen the Ilraelites. 

Pharaoh complied with his requeft j but as the 
Ifraelites were employed on the fhore of the 
Red-fca in picking up the precious Hones, which 
the river Phifon had carried into the Gihon, and 
from thence were conveyed to the Red-fea, where- 
by they were thrown upon dryland. Pharaoh fur- 
prized them j but deferring to attack the Ifrael- 
ites till next day, and offering in the mean time 
facrifices to Baal-Zephon , they paffed the Red-fea 
and efcaped . This tradition may ferve to fhew, 
what wretched notions the Jewifh Rabbies en- 
deavoured to inculcate into the minds of their 
people ; but this is rejected by the Jews of the 
prefent age. That Mofes the fervant of thc'true 
God fhould facrifice to an idol, is fuch an.abfurd, 
idle tale, as does not deferve refutation : it 

carries confutation along with it. 

Cbemojh was another idol worfhipped by the 
Canaanites, and alfo by the Moabites, and he 
had his temples on mountains, furrounded with 
groves of tall oaks. As the Moabites feem to 
have been idolators from the beginning, and as 
they were the offspring of an inccftous inter- 
courfe between Lot and his daughters, fo we need 
not be furprized to read, that in ceil was not only 
tolerated by them in their temples, but even 
commanded as a duty. 

A powerful body of thefe people were called Phi- 
liftines, and inhabited the fea coaft of the Medi- 
terranean, near where Tyre was afterwards built. 
They confifted of five tribes, under the command 
of fo many chiefs ; and it appears from feripture, 
that they were not routed out by the children of 
Ifrael; but remained to be a cheeky and fcourge 
upon them, as often as they relapfed into idolatry. 
The name of their chief idol was Dagon , called 
by the Greeks, Azotus ; and the image repre- 
fented a man upwards from the naval, and all 
below refembled a fifh. He was the fame with 
the god Jupiter, or fnpreme deity of the hea- 
thens, although worfhipped under a different 
name. The Egyptians worfhipped him under the 
fhape of a fifh ; becaufe, in Tryphon’s wars with 
the gods, he concealed himfelf in the fea, under 
that form. This has induced fome to believe, 
that Dagon was Venus ; becaufe Diodorus Sicu- 
lus relates, ; that at Afkelon, a famous city of the 
Philiftines, Venus 'was worfhipped in the fhape 
of a woman upwards, and a fifh downwards. Af- 
ter all thefe conjectures, probably none of them 
are right $ for this idol is mentioned in feripture, 
in the mafeuline gender. .When die Philiftines 
had taken the ark of God from the children of 
Ifrael, and brought it to Afhdod,. they placed it 
in the temple of Dagon, clofe by the image of 
that idol ; but the next morning, when they came 
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into the temple, they found Dagon fallen on his 
face on the ground., with the head and hands 
broken off. This idol had a temple at Afhdod 
fo late as the times of the Maccabees ; for we 
read in the firft book of die Maccabees, that Jo- 
nathan, having beaten die army of Apollonius, 
Demetrius's general, they fled to Afhdod, and 
entered the temple of Dagon ; but Jonathan let 
fire to the town and confumed it, and the temple 
with all thofe who had taken refuge in it. Mil- 
ton places him among die fallen angels, when he 
fays : 

Dagon his name ; fea monfter ! upward man. 

And downward fifh ; yet had his temple high. 
Rear'd in Azotus, dreaded through the coaft 
Of Palefline, in Gath, and Afkelon. 

Upon attending to die nature of the antient 
mythology, it will appear that the Philiftines had 
their idol in the form already mentioned, becaufe 
they inhabited the fea coaft, and were among the 
firft who carried on commerce with diftant na- 
tions, by means of the watery element. In the 
city of Gaza, now called by the Turks Gazera, 
in Paleftine ; about one half of the temple of 
Dagon ftill remains, and this temple was built on 
the ruins of that deftroyed by Sampfon. 

Another idol worfhipped in common by the 
Philiftines and Syrians, was Derceto , fuppofed to 
be the fame with Venus. Diodorus gives us the 
following account of it. In Syria, there is a 
city called Afkelon, near which is a deep lake, 
abounding with plenty of different forts of fifh. 
Not far from the lake. Hands the temple of the 
famous goddefs Derceto, the mother of Semira- 
mis, who has the face of a woman, and the reft 
of her body refembling a fifh ; for which the Sy- 
rians afiign the following reafon : Venus having 
conceived a hatred againft Derceto, caufed her to 
fall in love with a young Syrian, by whom fhe 
conceived a daughter ; but being afhamed of 
what flie had done, fhe murdered the young man, 
expofed the child in the woods, and then threw 
herfelf into the lake, where fhe was transformed 
into a fifh; for which reafon the Syrians eat no 
fifties, but worfhip them as gods. Thus the 
poet fays. 

The Syrians hence revere the fcally brood. 

Nor dare to make the hallow'd fifh their food. 

- • 

Elagabalus , worfhipped by the Syrians, as well 
as fome of the Canaanites, was no other than the 
fun"; but the meaning of the name is not eafily 
known. But the moft probable opinion is, that 
it means the god of the mountain ; for the image 
reprefen ted a large Hone on the top of an arti- 
ficial mountain. 

This idol is often taken notice of by the 
poets. Thus we read : 

In the mid plains fair Apamea Hands ; 

And nextEmeffa, on the neighbouring lands : 
Thefe to the fun their adorations pay. 

And victims bleed to the bright god of day ; 

His fame with tow'ring Libanus contends. 

And in the clouds its glitt'ring fummit ends. 

It is remarkable, that Antoninus Varius afifumed 
the name of this idol, becaufe he had formerly 
been one of his pr lefts ; and he ordered a. temple 
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to be ere died for him at Rome, where he was 
worfhipped under the form of a pyramid. 

The Sidonians , who were a fedl of the Philif- 
tines, and very grofs idolators, worfhipped a 
goddefs whom they called Afotaroth , which, in 
the Syrian language, fignifies deep ; and this 
idol is often called the Queen of Heaven. Some 
believe the moon was adored under this name ; 
and we find that Solomon introduced the worfhip 
of it, to pleafe fome of his concubines, who were 
natives of Sidon. Jezebel, the queen of Ahab, 
king of Ifrael, had altars eredled to this idol 
throughout every part of her dominions ; and 
fhe had, at one time, upwards of four hundred 
prieils to attend her. She was always worfhipped 
under the character of a woman, but in different 
forms of drefs, according to the different nations 
where divine honours, and religious worfhip were 
paid her. 

Eor the moft part, flie was reprefented with 
horns in the form of a ere fee nt, and many have 
believed that by her was meant Rachel, the be- 
loved wife of Jacob, her name fignifying fleep 
in the Hebrew. She is laid to have confecrated 
'the city of Tyre, by depoficing in it a fallen flar ; 
from whence came the report, that a flat often 
darted upon her temple, which the people be- 
lieved to be Venus. Her chief temple was on 
mount Lebanus, which was actually a perfeCt 
link of lewdnefs, a fchool for the moft beaftly 
luffs, which were permitted here becaufe Venus 
was laid to have had her firft intercourfe in this 
Jplace with her beloved Adonis. This is the fame 
deity which was worfhipped by the Ifraelites 
under the name of Aftare, or Aftrea* of whom 
Ovid makes mention when he fays,. 

When juftice ceas’d and human blood was died, 
From earth to heaven divine Aftrea fled. 



Moloch was another god worfhipped by tliefe 
antient idolators, particularly by the Ammonites, 
the inceflous offspring of Lot and his daughters. 
We are told in feripture, that the children of 
Ifrael, as an aggravation of their impiety, caufed 
their children to pafs through the fire to Moloch, 
which brbughtrupon them the Divine difpleafure,. 
and at laft Almighty vengeance. There have 
been various opinions concerning this fpecies of 
idolatry, -fome believing that the children only. 
jumped over a fire,, and others, that they palled 
between two flow fires to the image. 

•Both ‘theft notions, however, are contra- 
dicted by the clearefl teftimony of feripture ; for 
we are ex-prefly told, that the Ammonites, and, 
■after them, the children of Ifrael, burnt their 
dhildren alive to Moloch 5 and Mofes prohibits 
the people from adoring this deity, under the 
fever eft penalties. Solomon built a temple to 
the idol Moloch on mount Olivet, and Manafleh, 
the moft impious of all the kings of Judah, made 
his children pafs through the fire to Moloch. 
We are not told in feripture, whether Moloch 
was worfhipped in groves, in valleys, or on hills, 
by the Ammonites ; but certain it is, that the 
idolatrous children of Ilrael appropriated the 
valley of the Ion of Hinnom for this impious 
fervice. This valley lay eaftward of Jerufalem, and 
was the fame place wherein all the filth of the city 
was burnt at the time our Saviour was on earth. 
v _ We fh all here i offer t what the Rabbins have 






told us concerning this idol. They fay it was 
made of brafs, the body refembling that of a 
man, and the head that of a calf, with a royal 
diadem, and the arms extended. They add, that 
when children were to be offered to him, they 
heated the ftatue,- and put the miferable victim 
between his arms, where it was foon con fumed 
by the violence of the flame.' We are further 
told, that this idol had feven temples or chapels. 
All thefe altars, temples, or chapels, were ap- 
propriated to the different forts of facrifices that 
were to be offered. Thus he who offered a 
bird, went into the firft chapel ; he who offered 
a lamb, into the fecond ; he who preiented a 
fheep, into the third ; he who brought a calf, 
into the fourth j he who brought a bullock, into 
the fifth ; he who brought an ox, into the 
fixth but the feven th, the gran deft of all, was 
deft in ed for thofe who- brought their own chil- 
dren. From the whole of this we may learn, 
that human facrifices were the moft acceptable at 
the altars of Moloch ; which, undoubtedly, made 
our great poet Milton rank him among the infer- 
nal deities, as one of the fallen angels, and as 
one who was to be a cur ft to the idolatrous world. 

Another god of the Syrians and Canaanites is- 
called Rimmotty and he was chiefly worfhipped atr 
Damalcus. He is mentioned but once in ferip- 
ture, namely, in the account of Naaman, the 
Syrian general, when he came to the prophet 
Elifha to be cured of the leprofy. Rimmon,. in 

the Hebrew, fignifies a pomegranate,, which fruit 
being facrcd to Venus, fome lire of opinion that 
they were one and the fame j but this cannot be, 
becaufe Venus is in the feminine gender, whereas 
this, idol is always m the mafculine. 

The Syrians had an idol which they worfhipped' 
under the name of Adad, which, in their language, 
fignified on a. By him was meant the fun, and 
they gave him the earth to wife ; for they painted 
Ad ad with rays fhooting downward, and the earth 
with rays fhooting upwards, to fhew that all 
earthly productions were owing to the influence 
of the fun. Jofephus thinks this idol was wor- 
fhipped in memory of Benhadad ; but that is 
not in the leaf! probable, becaufe that prince 
lived long after the whole rrtafs* of ‘idolatry 'was 
formed, and reduced into a fyftem. 

Bahia yas another goddefs of the Syrians, 
and worfhipped under the image .of an lrifant 
for it was common amongft them to call their 
children by its. name, elpecially fuch as/thfcy in- 
tended to dedicate to the priefthoed. Young 
children were offered up in facrifice to. 'this -idol, 
and mothers,, without relenting, heard the- cries 
of their tortured offspring. 

But of all the gods of the Syrians and Canaan- 
ites, none v/ere honoured lb much as, Baal* who 
was no other tli an the Beilis of ‘th'e Chaldeans, 
and the Jupiter of the Greeks. It is probable,, 
the fun was worfhipped ugj^er 'this name ^ for 
Joftah, willing to make, fome at to n e me nY for the 
fins of his father Manaffeh, in 'worfh ippi ng Baal, 
and ail the hoft,. of heaven, put to death th'e ‘ido- 
latrous prieffs that burnt -incenle unto Baal, to 
-the fun, /in d to the moon, and to th'e 'planets, and 
to all the hoft of heaven. He like wife *to"dk 
•away the horfes that die kings of Judah had 

given to -the fun, and burnt the chariots of thfe 
fun with fire. ' 
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This idol Baal is often mentioned in fcripture 
in the plural number, Ballim, and always im- 
plies univerfal power, wifdom and knowledge. 
His temples were built within enclofures, for 
which reafon they were called in the Hebrew and 
Syriac languages Chamanim^ and perpetual fires 
were kept burning in them. Mr. Maundrell, in 
his journey from Aleppo to Jerufalem, tells us 
that he daw many of the remains of them, but 
molt of the Rat ties were defaced. The Maho- 
metans have a ftrange tradition concerning this 
idol, which for the ufe -and amufement of the 
.furious reader, we fhall fet down in this place. 

They fay, that before Abraham left Ur of the 
Chaldeans, -he took an opportunity to break in 
pieces all the idols except Baal, about whofe neck 
he hung the ax with which he had accompliflied 
his defign, that the people might fuppole Baal 
himfelf was the author of all this mifehief. Such 
•is the manner in which the Mahometans related 
this Rory, but the Jews tell it fomewhat different. 

They fay that Abraham performed this exploit 
in his father’s fliop, during his abfence, and that 
Terah returning, and demanding the occafion of 
this diforder, Abraham told him that the idols 
had quarrelled about an offering of fine flour 
.brought them by an old woman, and that the 
ftrongeft of them (Baal) had got the better of the 
reft, and broken them to pieces. They add, 
that Terah, falling into a violent paflion, carried 
his fon before Nimrod, who gave him a fevere 
.reprimand. 

Such were the principal idols worfhipped 
by the Canaanites, and bad as idolatry is, 
yet had they confined themfelves limply to the 
practice of image worfhip, poffibly God might 
have fuffered them to remain in their poffcflions 
till the fulnefs of time, when the Mefflah was to 
enlighten all mankind by his gofpel. But their 
horrid abominations were fuch, that they called 
aloud for vengeance from heaven. Murder, 
‘rapine, and all forts of cruelty* were but trifles 
when compared with human facrifices, and unna- 
tural crimes which ought not to be mentioned. 
Thus God, in his all- wife and holy providence, 
•deRroyed them, according to the prediction of 
Noah, to make room for his chofen people. 

The Arabians, of whofe religion we fhall here 
‘give -lb me account, were the defeendants of 
ifhrriael, the fon of Abraham, by his concubine 
-Hagair j and they are, in fome relpedts, even to 
this day, 'the moft remarkable people in the 
wo'i-ld. The angel told Hagar that her fon 
Should 'be a ‘wild man, and the Arabians remain 
•'uncivilized even to this day. His hand was to be 
-again ft every man, and every man’s hand againR 

; and : fo it is to this day, for the Arabians 
‘live ‘-by -plundering, not only Juch as travel from 
t-h'is ! part of the world, but even the Turks them- 
felves, who pretend to be their m afters. He was 
Ro-live i : n the rriidft of his brethren; and it is 
very Remarkable, that the Arabians were never 
ye*t conquered. -In vain did the great monarchs 
<$t f the'eaft attempt to fubdue them, they Rill re- 
: ma5in >vhat they were three thou fan d years ago. 

After the death of Iflimael they multiplied ex- 
trem'ely faR, and became a great nation 5 for we 
•find them ‘a trading people at the time Jofeph 
was fold into Egypt. Like the reft of the 
e after n -nations, they were idolators, and wor- 
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flipped the fun, moon and Rars under different 
names, the chief of which was Aliat> in the city 
of Tayef, and it was held in fuch efteem, that 
when Mahomet ordered it to be deRroyed, the 
people lamented moft bitterly. 

Another of the Arabian idols was Aluzza^ 
worfhipped by feveral of their tribes under the 
fhape of an Egyptian thorn. At firft it was 
adored in the open fields; but in time temples 
and altars were ereCted to it 5 it remained till 
the time of Mahomet, who caufed all its 
temples to be demolifhed, and flew the priefts 
who officiated in them. The Arabians, who 
lived moftly towards the eaft; worfhipped Affaf 
under the fliape of a calf, which they proba- 
bly borrowed from the Egyptians, with whom 
they traded. They had a goddefs named Beltha> 
and probably the Venus of the Greeks. They 
kept three holidays in the year to this idol, and 
the altars whereon they facrificed were at the 
gates of their temples. The Sabeans, mentioned 
Job I, were the principal worfhippers of this 
goddefs, and they made a point of confcience to 
carry part of their plunder to her temple. The 
leading principle in the religion of the antient 
Arabians, was their fixed belief in Fairies or 
Genii ; they believed that thele Genii attended 
people through life, that every man had two 
waiting upon him, the one- good and the 
other evil, that all evil actions were com- 
mitted at the inftigation of the evil fpirit in the 
abfence of the good Genii, who fometimes went 
on a meflage to heaven. They believed further, 
that chefe two angels, or Genii, were continually 
at war with each other, and this the people .con- 
fidered as the caufe of the contending paffions 
in their minds. They were worfhipped by the 
antient Arabians as the companions or friends of 
God, and they believed that they appeared to 
them in their fleep. The principal Genii was 
called Hafedhah , and when the people went on 
journeys to plunder, they prayed he would fend 
fome Rrong Genii to protect them, and fome 
wife ones to diredt them in their journey. 

But although the Arabians worfhipped idols, 
yet they believed there was one fupreme 'God to 
whom they aferibed the moft fublime attributes, 
fuch as eternity, omnipotence, iricomprehenfibi- 
li ty, dec. which will appear from the following 
verfes. 

Why fliould we feek to comprehend what can- 
not be comprehended ? 

It is a tree which hath neither root, trunk, nor 
branches for thoughts to lay hold of. 

It is a riddle in which we can neither find a na- 
tural nor a metaphorical fenfe, and of which 
there is no fatisfaffcory explication. 

God is infinitely above the capacity of our un- 
derRandings, and we always lofe otirfelves when 
we would comprehend, or guefs at what* he is; 
let it therefore fuffice us to adore him with a re- 
fpedtful filence. 

All thofe antient heathen nations had temples, 
but it does not appear that any of them were very, 
magnificient, tharfort of grandeur having been re- 
served for the Greeks of whom afterwards. In the 
mean time let us fay lbme thing concerning thei'r 
altars. 

s 

In the moft early ages of the world, the Pagans 
made their altars of earth or 'turf, and they were, 
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for the mo ft part, in groves or on hills, and be- 
fidcs offering up facrifices to the gods, they were 
u fed for feveral other purpofes. vVll alliances 
v/i tii foreign princes were ratified on the altars,that 
the f/ods might bewitnefsof the faithful perfor- 
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mance of them ; of this we liave many in dances 
both in antient Ijiflory and poetry. Thus, 
Id ami) cur made his Ion Hannibal lay his hand on 
the altar, and (wear he would never make peace 
with the Romans, and thus a poet fays : 

I touch the fac red altars, touch the flames, 

And all thofe pow’rs atted, and all their names : 
Whatever chance befal on either fide. 

No term of time this union fhall divide. 

Another ufe of altars v/as to be an afylum for 
inch as were in danger of being punifhed. It 
was reckoned a fort of facrilege to drag any per- 
fon from the altar, let his crimes be ever fo enor- 
mous; bccaufe he was confidcred as under the 
immediate protection of the god to whom the al- 
tar was dedicated. Romulus, in order to bring 
people to Rome, ordered many altars to be fee up, 
that fuch as were obliged to abfeond from the 
neighbouring towns might find refuge there. 

In latter times, altars were made of done, and 
their heights were regulated according to the 
titles of the deities to whom they were confe- 
crated. The celedial gods and goddeffes had 
their altars built very high, but the terrefl’rial 
ones had theirs not above a foot from the earth, 
and for the infernal gods, they dug holes in the 
earth. 'The name of the gocl was inferibed on 
the altar fometimes in letters, but more com- 
monly in hieroglyphics, pointing out his quali- 
ties or attributes. We have no account of altars 
before the deluge, but that mud be owing to the 
want of records. After the flood, Noah built 
an altar and offered burnt offerings upon it, and 
in the patrlarchlal ages, the altars were generally 
built near feme groves 1 acred to folitude, as 
places properly calculated to inlpire devotion, and 
lead the mind up to the contemplation of hea- 
venly things. But as this gave rife to idolatry, 
the Jews were forbidden, under the fevered pe- 
nalties, to worfiiip God in groves or on hills, nor 
were they to plant any trees near the place where 
the true God was worfhipped. Thus God lays 
to Mofes : 

cc An altar of earth flialt thou make unto me, 
and (halt facrifice thereon, thy burnt-offerings, 
and thy peace-offerings, thy fheep and thine 
oxen. And if thou wilt make me an altar of 
Hone, thou flialt not build it of hewn done, 
for if thou lift up thy tool upon it, thou had 
polluted it. Neither flialt thou go up by deps 
into my altar, that thy nakednels be not dil- 
cc covered thereon. 7 ' 

The reafon why the prieds were not to go up 
flops to the altar, was, beegufe they wore fliort 
garments like petticoats, which, upon dooping, 
would have difcovered their nakednefs ; and this 
precept was enjoined to djftinguifh them as the 
'worfhippers of the true God, from the heathens, 
who ufed the mod odious indecencies in their re- 
ligious ceremonies. In the temple of Jerufalem 
there were feveral altars, the fir It of which was 
that for burnt offerings made of Shittim-wood, 
nine feet fquare, and about four feet high. It was 
overlaid with brafs, and at each corner there was 
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like a horn or fpire wrought out of the fame piece 
of wood with the altar itfelf. The ufe of thefe 
horns was to bind the facrifice to the altar, and 
it was placed in the open air before the entrance 
into the tabernacle, that the finoke might not 
fully any of the facred velfels. This altar was 
condruCled in fuch a manner, that it could be 
carried by the pried from one place to another. 

Within the tabernacle, they had the altar 
of incenfe, but we know no more of it, but that 
it was overlaid with pure gold. Every morning 
and evening the officiating pried offered facrifices 
upon it, while the people llood without praying, 
of which we have an indance in Luke I. This was 
the altar which the prophet Jeremiah hid, when 
he found that the city and temple were to be 
dedroyed. 

Among the Greeks and Romans, altars were 
ereCted on the mod confpicuous parts of the high- 
ways, and even in the market places in their ci- 
ties. Thus we find that when Paul was at Athens, 
he pafifed by and faw an altar with this inferip- 
tion. To ibe unknown God. 

In the early ages of chriftianity there were no 
altars, and the communion table was not called 
by that name till about the beginning of the fifth 
century, of which we fhall have occafion to take 
notice in the fubfequent part of this work. The 
church of England in conjunction with the Lu- 
therans, are the only protedants who give the 
name of altar to that place where they comme- 
morate the death of our Divine redeemer ; but it 
was not fo when the reformation took place, for 
at that time, it was ordered that the facramenf 
of the Lord’s-Supper fhould be adminidered in 
the mod convenient part of the church, chapel, 
or chancel, according to the circumdances which 
might be neceffary to regulate the conduft of the 
minifter. 

Wherever there is an altar it is implied there 
fhould be facrifices, but the Chridian knows na ' 
facrifice but that of Chrid, who offered himfelf 
as an attonement for the fins of, wicked men, for 
the guilt of an offending world. 

When we contemplate the fate of thofe an- 
tient nations, whole fins brought down upon 
them the Divine vengeance, we fhould naturally 
be led to confider, in what relation we ftand to 
the great lord of providence and grace. To. 
ufe the words of the mod accomplifhed divine 
that ever wrote fince the apodolic age (archbi- 
fhop Leighton) all our purfuits are vain, unelfs 
directed to a proper end. God looks down with 
contempt upon conquerors as fcourges in his hand 
to punifh difobedient children, while he fheds 
the dew of his bleffing upon the humble and 
lowly of heart. Thofe heathens became wife, 
or rather they became foolifh in their own conceits 3 
and the eternal God, by whom they were made, 
was treated with the utmoft indignity, and to 
the difhonour of their nature they worlhipped, 
the works of their own hands. Well might God. 
have given them up to dark delufions 5 for thofe 
that honour him, he will honour, and thofe 
that defpife him, lhall be lightly edeemed. Let 
this confideration fink deep into the mind of 
every reader, and let them confider true religion 
as the grpnd ornament of human life. This 
will fecurC their peace of mind in time ; and, 
will make them happy throughout all eternity. 

The 
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^The Religion in Ethiopia, and other Nations adjoining. 

% 

I N treating of this extenfive empire, and the foon after the converfion of the eunuch, the 
other provinces adjoining to it, we fhall firft Chriftian religion fpread fo far throughout Ethi- 
confider what it was before the promulgation opia, that bifhops from that country attended 
of the gofpel, and fecondly, what religion the councils, held at Alexandria. Nay, fuch was the 
natives at prefent profefs Here the author con- fuccefs of the gofpel in thofe early ages, that 
fiders himfelf as highly favoured, in having had an many of thofe nations, where heathcnifm prevails 
opportunity of converting with the only gentle- in Africa, profefled the religion of Jefus, and 
man, who, during the prefent age, has vifited fome of them fubmitted to fuffer the mofl cruel 
thofe unfrequented deferts. Not that they are torments, rather than blalpheme their Lord and 
really deferts, many of them being well inha- Saviour. 

bited ; but that they are little frequented by Eu- At prefent, Ethiopia is called by three names, 
ropeans, who, for want of proper information, viz. Nubia, Abyfiinia, and the Lefler Ethiopia 5 
confider the people as favages, with whom it is but the religion is the fame in all. Their affinity 
dangerous to have any connections. with Egypt has made way for the introduction of 

Ethiopia is fituated to the fouth of Egypt, and Mahometanilm in fome places, and in others the 
between the kings of that country, and the Egyp- inhabitants are Pagans ; but the main body of 
tians, there were continual wars. Nay, it often the people are Chriftians ; although, properly 
happened, that the Ethiopians took poffefiion of fpeaking, neither of the Greek or Roman Catho- 
Egypt, and placed fome of their princes upon lie perfuafion. 

the throne of that extenfive and fertile kingdom. They believe the feriptures to be the only rule 
This will appear the more evident, when we con- of faith, and they have manufeript copies of 

fider that the Ethiopians often invaded the bor- them ; but they know nothing of what we call 

ders of Paleftine in vafl numbers, which they the Apoftle’s Creed, for in the room of it they 
could not have done, had not they either been in ufe the Nicene. With refpeCl to the incarnation 

poffefiion of Egypt, or nearly allied to the people; of Chrift, they believe there is but one nature ; 

for there was no poffibility of their pafiing into that all that was human was fwallowed up in that 

Afia by land, in any other manner. which is Divine, fo that no diftinCtion could be 

The Ethiopians, originally a colony of the made. This is what is called the Entychian herefy, 
Egyptians, obferved the lame rites and ceremo- which made great noife in the fifth century, and 
nies, in their religious worfhip ; and the differ- was condemned at the council of Chalcedon, 
ence between their languages, was very immate- 451. As it had been taught in Egypt, fo we 
rial. Accuftomed to live in the moft frugal man- need not be furprifed at finding it making its way 
ner, little notice was taken of them, till the .into Ethiopia, where it is held in much repute by 
boundlefs ambition of the Romans trampling the priefts, but the people are grofiy ignorant, 
upon all human rights, difturbed their repofe, and They deny the Papal fupremacy, and indeed 
brought fome part of the country into a Hate of rnoft parts of the Popifh doCtrine, particularly 
fubjeCbion. This, however, was a happy event tranfubftantiation, purgatory, prayers in an un- 
in the courfe of Divine Providence, becaufe it known tongue, images, auricular confeftion, ce~ 
opened a way for the promulgation of the gofpel. lebacy of the clergy, and extreme undtion. 
The Jews, after their return from the captivity. They have joined part of the Jewifh and Chrif- 
fettled in many parts of the habitable world, for tian ceremonies together, for they obferve as holy 
the benefit of commerce ; and fome of them in days both Saturdays and Sundays, and their chil- 
Ethiopia. The purity of their religion induced dren are both circumcifed and baptized. They 
many converts to join them, and thofe went up eat no fwines flefh, and abftain from feveral other 
every year v to Jerufalem to worfhip. Of this we forts of meat forbidden in the law of Mofes. 
have a ftrilcing inftance in A6ts, chap. viii. where I They pull off their fhoes when they go into their 
we find the p'rtme minifter of the queen of Ethi- churches, and during the whole of their fervice, 
opia coming up to Jerufalem, to worfhip at the fit upon the bare ground. Their fervice confifls 
time of our Saviour’s crucifixion. This man had in reading the facred feriptures, particularly the 
been well inftrudted in the Jewifh religion, for, gofpels, and receiving the eucharift, after which 
upon his return home through part of the wilder- the prieft reads a homily, tranflated into their 
nefs, Philip the deacon found him fitting in his language from the works of one of the antient 
chariot, reading the Prophet I fa i ah, chapter liii. fathers. In the lafl century, the Romifh mii- 
Eufebius, and all the antient church hiftorians fionaries, ever afliduous in promoting their re- 
tell us, that this great ftatefman went horge and ligious tenets, went from Alexandria to Ethiopia, 
converted the queen his miflrefs, and that fhe and obtained leave from the emperor to fettle in 
ient to Jerufalem for fome of the difciples of the his dominions ; but the people were fo unwilling., 
apoftles, to come and preach the gofpel to her to relinquifh the religion of their anceftors, that 
fubjedls. This, however, mu ft have happened many infurredtions happened, fo that the emperor 
after the converfion of Cornelius the Roman was obliged to banifh all the miffionaries out of 
Centurion, for before that time, the gofpel was his country. 

preached only to thofe of the circumcifion, whe- The Ethiopians have feveral forts of Monks, 
ther Jews or profelytes. But certain it is, that but they are upon a footing quite different from 
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of the Roman Catholics. One of thole fedts which 
is now almofl cxtindl, was, in antient times, called 
Hem both , and they lived in the molt populous 
cities, without being confined to any other rules, 
befides that of doing all the good offices they 
could for the poor, and vifiting the fick from 
houle to ho ufe. Thcfe men were not ecclefiaftics, 
but they obferved a moll rigorous difeipline. 
They failed often, and the garments they wore 
were fuch as pointed out their contempt of the 
world. Indeed, every thing about them was 
nffedled ; they wore loofe fleeves, wide (lockings, 
coarfe cloaths, fighed often, and made daily vi- 
sits to the Virgin Nuns. They inveighed bitterly 
again ft the eftablifhed clergy, but they themfelves 
were gluttons and drunkards, as often as they had 
an opportunity. 

The bread ufed in the eucharift, is by the 
Ethiopians called the Corban, which fignifies a 
gift, becaufe it is purchafed with the money which 
they receive as the offerings of the faithful. It 
is compofcd of fine wheaten flour, and it mnft 
be baked the fame day on which it is intended to 
be ufed; for if it Ihould happen to be Hale, it is 
confidercd as improper for ufe. The perfon who 
makes the bread, is obliged to repeat feven pfalms 
during the operation, and the oven mu ft be 
within the church. Upon each loaf of bread 
there mu ft be twelve impreffions of crofTes, and 
each of the erodes muft be within a fquare. The 
middle crols is larger than any of the others, and 
is difcingui flied by the words I/hbodico)?, which 
fignifies, belonging to the Lord, it being appro- 
priated for the ufe of the priefi: who performs 
Divine fervice. Round the whole of the loaves 
an infeription is imprefTed, which in Englifh fig- 
nifies, Holy, holy, holy is the Lord.” 

Among the Ethiopians there are flill to be 
found fome Monks, called Coptics, who firft 
flourifhed in Egypt, but by no difficult fort of 
gradation made their way into Ethiopia. 
They profefs the utmoft contempt for all worldly 
things, and look upon themfelves as a fort of 
terreftrial angels. They are obliged to part with 
all their poffieflions before they can enter upon a 
monaftic life ; they muft renounce marriage for 
ever, live in deferts, be cloathed in wool, 
eat no fleffi, employ moll of their time in 
prayer and labour, be continually thinking 
upon God, and apply themfelves to the read- 
ing of the facred feriptures. They fleep on a 
mat laid on the ground, and before they lay 
themfelves down to reft, they ftretch out their 
hands one hundred and fifty times in the form of 
a crols. They divide the day into three parts; 
one for labour, one for refrefliment, and one for 
prayer. All their monafteries are fituated in 
deferts, and to prevent being molefted by wild 
beads, mo ft of them have no doors, but the 
Monks arc let out and brought in by a machine 
fixed to one of the windows. 

There are among the Ethiopians another fort 
of Monks, called Corrupticole , which is rather an 
opprobrious name given them, becaufe they after t 
that the body- of Chrift was lubjeft to corruption ; 
which being one of the opinions embraced by 
the Euty chians, there will remain lome reafon to 
believe that the doftrines of that heretic were 
taught in Ethiopia, during the firft: ages of Chrif- 
tianity. It is very remarkable, that even in the 



i fl and of Madagafcar, there are fome remains of 
the Chriftian religion; and when we confidcr the 
navigation of antient ages, we can only aferibe 
the firft planting of it in fuch a remote part of 
the globe, to an intercourfe kept up between the 
inhabitants, and tliofe of Ethiopia. Their man- 
ners and cuftoms are almofl fimilar, but it is much 
to be lamented, that while they are acquainted 
with the name of the true God, they have for- 
gotten the moft eftential principles in' religion. 

As the eunuch, who was prime minifter to the 
queen of Ethiopia, was one of the moft illuftri- 
ous converts to the truth of the gofpel, it is ne- 
ceftary that, con ft (lent with our plan, we fliould 
lay before the reader every thing concerning the 
facramcnt of baptifm. Baptifm implies the 
wafhingaway of all impurities; and certain it is, 
this rite was always attended to both by Jews 
and heathens long before our Saviour came in 
the fleffi. Thus we read, that Aaron and his 
Tons were commanded, previous to their confe- 
cration to the priefthood, to be wafhed in 
water at the door of the tabernacle. To this may 
be added, that the learned Spencer proves that 
long before our Saviour’s time, all the heathens 
who became profelytes to the Jewifh religion, 
were previously baptized. There are fome in- 
deed who conftder this ceremony as invented - by 
the Rabbies, who lived after the Babylonifh cap- 
tivity ; but when it is confidercd, that the Jews 
always held the Chriftians in the utmoft - abhor- 
rence, it will appear highly probable that this 
ceremony was borrowed from them, conftftent 
with the practices of their anceftors. Every 
Chriftian muft acknowledge, that the iacrament 
of the Lord’s-Supper comes in place of the Jew- 
ish paftover ; and, by parity of reafon, baptifin 
is to Chriftians the fame in effedt, as circumcifion: 
was to the Jews of old. 

The learned Grotius is of opinion, that bap- 
tifm was obferved by the antient nations ever 
fince the deluge, in memory of the world having 
been deftroyed by water, and none but Noah and 
his family faved. Spencer lays it down as a pro- 
bable fuppofttion though not as a pofttive proof, 
that the Jews received the dodlrine of baptifm 
from the neighbouring nations, who always ufed 
ablutions or walkings when they admitted profe- 
lytes among them. In confirmation of this opi- 
nion, Spencer take notice, firft, that there is not 
in the Mofaical law, a Angle precept for the bap- 
tifing of profelytes, God having enjoined only 
the rite of circumcifion for the admiftion of 
ft rangers into the Jewifh religion. Secondly, 
that among the heathen nations, it was cuftomary 
that thole who were to be initiated into their 

myfteries ffiould be firft purified, by wafhing in 

water, as a fign of their being cleanfed from ail 
impurities. Laftly, Spencer obferves, that Chrift, 
in the inflitution of his facraments, paid a peculiar 

regard to tliofe rites which had been borrowed 
by the Jews from the heathen nations. All this 
may be true, and yet there is lomewhat ambigu- 
ous in every expreflion made ufe of by the learned 
Spencer, which we fhallnow endeavour to eluci- 
date, and lay before the reader in the moft clear 
and comprehenfive terms. 

That baptifm was ufed by the Jews long before 
the coming of Chrift, cannot be denied ; for 
when. John the Bap till came, preaching in the 

wild erne is. 
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wildernefs, his conduct was not confidered as an 
innovation, but as what had been long pr a<fti fed; for 
the popular manner in which he was treated,^ 
aroie from his humility, felf-denial, the purity of 
his dodtrine, and above all his calling himfelf the 
forerunner of Jefus, who, at that time, was 
earneftly expedted by the Jews. It' was a cere- 
mony pointing out the corruption of human na- 
ture, and the neceflity that men fliould be under 
when they left their former profeflion, to live 
and become new creatures, like a perfon who 
has been wafhed from his impurities of body in 

water. 

In the primitive ages of Chriftianity, the 
bifhop, or pallor of a congregation, generally 
baptized fuch as made profeflion of their faith 5 
but ftill in his abfence, it was permitted' that any 
of the faithful .might perform the ceremony, lo 
as it was not done by women. There are two 
things to be confidered relating to baptifm, fir 11, 
the age of the perfon to be baptized ; and fe- 
condly, the place where the ceremony was per- 
formed. 

Thofe who argue again ft infant baptifm urge, 
that no perfons whatever are to be baptized till 
they make profeflion of their faith in Chrift, and 
promile to be obedient to all the rules laid down 
in his gofpel ; and they ground this part of their 
argument upon the filence of the New Teftament 
concerning the ceremony of infant baptifm, and 
likewife upon the words of Chrift, when he com- 
manded his difciples to go and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghoft. Now, fay they, 
it appears from thefe words, that no perfon could 
be baptized until he was firft taught ; and it is 
certain, that children are not capable of receiv- 
ing inftru&ion in fuch momentous points upon 
which their everlafting falvation depends. 

To this it is anfwered by thofe who contend 
for infant baptifm, that as the Lord's Supper is 
acknowledged by all denomination of Chriftians, 
to come in the room of the palTover, lb baptifm 
comes in the room of circumcifion. To illuftrate 
this, let us only attend to the following circum- 
ftances. The palTover was inftituted to com- 
memorate the deliverance of the children of 
Ifrael from Egyptian bondage ; the Lord's Sup- 
per to commemorate our deliverance from the 
power and guilt of' fin. The palTover was efta- 
blifhed on the evening of that day on which God 
intended to fignalize his wonderful power and 
rnercy to his chofen people ; and the night that 
Jefus Chrift was betrayed, he inftituted the Lord’s 
Supper. The palTover was to be celebrated annu- 
ally by the Jews, and the Lord’s Supper is to be 
obferved by all denomination of Chriftians till 
the end of time. Let us now conlider how far 
baptifm comes in the room of circumcifion, and 
ive lhall make ufe of the arguments on each 
fide of the queftion. Circumcifion was a rite 
pointing out, that the Jews were diftinguilhed 
from all other people in the world, and fo was 
baptifm among Chriftians. Every male child 
among the Jews was, in confequence of circum- 
cifion, entitled to all the privileges of the com- 
monwealth of Ifrael ; and, in like manner, the 
fon or daughter of a Chriftian parent, is entitled, 
through baptifm, to all the bleffings of the new 
covenant. As. children mull always be confidered 



'as pafiive, having no will of their own, fo the 
Jews were obliged to promife, in the a£t of cir- 
cumcifion, to bring them up in the principles of 
the Mofaic law. In the fame manner, parents 
under the New Teftament difpenlation, are either 
in their own perfons, or by fponfors, obliged to 
promife that as far as lays in their power, their 
children fhall be properly educated in every 
Chriftian duty. Every circumcifed child among 
the Jews, was confidered as one who was to have 
no connexion with the heathen nations around 
them ; and every child baptized in the name of 
the facred and ever blefled trinity, becomes a 
fworn foldier of Chrift Jefus, and he is to fight 
againft all the enemies of his Divine redeemer. 
Having thus, in the moft faithful manner, ftated 
the arguments made ufe of by each party, we 
lhall leave the reader to judge who is right or 
who is wrong; and let every perfon fiearch the 
fcripturcs, that he may be able to give an account 
of the hope that is in him. 

The utility of what has been here faid con- 
cerning baptifm, will appear the more neceiTary, 
when we conlider, that the Ethiopian Chriftians 
mingle together the Jewifh and the Chriftian 
ceremonies. This practice of theirs is not of a 
criminal nature, for it v/as followed by many of 
the primitive Chriftians. When the Apoftie 
Paul went up to Jerufalem, he fubmitted to fome 
parts and ceremonies of the law of Mofes, nor 
does he condemn any for adhering to it, but thofe 
Jewifh converts, who fought to impofe it upon 
the gentile profelytes. That Chrift was the end 
of the law for righteoufnefs to every one that be- 
lieved, we have the higheft teftimony of fcripture, 
for when he expired on the crois, he laid - it is 
finifhed, and the veil of the temple was rent, 
thereby Intimating, that the law was no more of 
an obligatory nature, either as the condition of 
falvation, or as a^rule of conduct. But ftill in 
compaffion to the weaknefs of many perfons 
among the Jews, they were allowed to obferve 
their own rites and ceremonies, fo as they did not 
trull in them for falvation, nor impofe them 
upon others. It was, in order to elucidate this 
fubjedt, that the Apoftie Paul wrote his famous 
epiftle to the Galatians, and thofe who will attend 
to it with care, will find that he does not diredfc 
the force of his argument againft thofe who ob- 
ferved the Jewifh ceremonies, but only againft 
thofe who impofed them. 

With refpedt to the place of baptifm, it was at 
firft unlimited, and the ceremony was frequently 
performed in a pond, a lake, or a river, but al- 
ways as near as poffible to the place of public 
worfbip. About the latter end of the fecond 
century, they began to build fonts, or rather 
they made pits, which they filled with water near 
the frontdoors of their churches ; afterwards they 
removed 'them into the church porch, and at laft 
into the church itfelf. When grown perfons 
were to’ be baptized, they were firft ex- 
amined ■ by the bifhops concerning their be- 
lief of the Chriftian faith, but if an infant, 
then his parents or fponfors were to vouch for 
him. It does net appear that iponfors were 
allowed for children till towards the latter end of 
the fecond century, and that which gave rife to 
it was, fometimes the mothers were • heathens. 
In performing this ceremony, the ufual cuftom 
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war; to dip the whole body over in water ; for as 
St. Barnabas fays, <c We go down into the wa- 
<c ter full of fin and filth, but we afcend bearing 
‘5 fruit in our hearts .' ” And that all occafions 
of fcandal and immodefly might be prevented in 
fo facred a ceremony, the men and women were 
baptized in different apartments, the women 
having afliflants to undrels and to drefs them. 

They were anointed with oil, and the form of 
the crofs was marked on their foreheads j but, as 
will appear in another part of this work, this ce- 
remony did not take place till the beginning- of 
the fourth century. After being anointed, the 
candidate for baptifm had a white robe put on 
him, to denote his being walked from the defile- 
ments of fin, or perhaps in allufion to the words 
of the Apoftle, cc As many as are baptized into 
“ Chrift, have put on Chrift.” It was from 
this cuftom that the name or word of Whitfunday 
took its rife, which is now one of the great fes- 
tivals in the Chriftian church. When baptifm 
was over, the white garment was laid up in the 
church, that it might be an evidence again!! fuch 
as denied that faith which they had made a 
folemn profeftion of; of this we have a remarkable 
inftance under the Arian perfecution in Africa. 
ElpidophortiSy a citizen of Carthage, had lived 
many years in communion with the faithful, but 
having joined himfelf to the Arlans, became a 
molt cruel perfccutor. Among others whom he 
put to the rack, was one Militas, an aged vene- 
rable deacon, who, previous to the torture. 
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pulled out the white garment in which Elpidopho- 
rus had been baptized, and with tears in his eyes, 
thus addreffed him before all the people : 

Cf Thefe, Elpidophorus, thou minifterof er- 
ror, are the garments that fhall accufe thee, 
when thou (halt appear before the majefty of 
the great judge 3 thefe are they, which girt 
thee, when thou cameft pure out of the holy 
font : and thefe are they which fhall bitterly 
purfue thee, when thou fhalt be call into the 
place of flames 3 becaufe thou hath cloathed 
thyfelf with cunning as with a garment, and 
haft call off the facred obligation of thy bap- 

cf tiffin.” 

Sprinkling firll: came into ufe in confequence 
of lome people being converted on their death 
beds, which often happened ; for whatever the 
heathens faid of the primitive Chriftians, yet their 
faith and exemplary condudtput them to the 
blufh, and they were glad to take part with 
them in the hour of death. 

So much for the origin of baptifm in the 
Chriftian church, and we fhall, in the progrefs 
of this work, point out the ceremonies uied in 
different parts of the world. The only inference 
we would here draw is, that men ought not to be 
too forward in afferting the belief of what they 
may confider to be true 3 nor let them be too 
hafty in condemning thofe who differ from them. 
We are but fallible creatures, and many things 
will be revealed to us in a future ftate which we 
do not at prefent comprehend. 




! The Religion of the Armenians, Georgians, and 

Circassians. 



rT^HESE antient nations have been long 
a celebrated in hiftory both facred and 

JL profane, although under a variety of 
names. Sometimes they made a part of the 
Perfian and Median empire 3 but when Rome 
declined in her glory, they fet up princes of their 
own, fome of whom have ftill defendants among 
them. In general, they are at prefent, fubjetft to 
the Turks, and it is, from thefe countries, that 
the feraglioof the grand feignor is fupplied with 
beautiful women. 

Armenia is a very extenfive country, and gene- 
rally divided into the greater and leffer, but tak- 
ing both together, they are bounded in the fol- 
lowing manner. It has Georgia on the north 3 
on the fouth mount Taurus, which divides it 
from Mefopotamia, on the weft the river Eu- 
phrates, and on the eaft by the Calpian moun- 
tains. 

Georgia has the Cafpian fea on the eaft, the 
Euxine fea on the weft, on the north Circaflia, 
and on the fouth part of Armenia. The river 
Cur, or Cyrus, fo called from the emperor of 
that name, runs through it, dividing it into two 
equal parts. 



CircaJJiay is parted from Georgia by an outlet 
of the Black-fea, and mount Caucaflis 3 on the 
north by the great river Don, on the eaft by the 
Cafpian lea, arid the mouth of the river Wolga, 
and on the weft by the {freights of Coffa. It is 
divided into feveral principalities, and fometimes 
they do homage to the Turks, but moft com- 
monly to the Ruffians. 

The inhabitants of thefe countries, like all 
others except the Jews, were, at the time of our 
Saviour's incarnation, heathens 3 and we are told 
by feveral antient authors, that they worlhipped 
Noah under the name of Janus, on account of 
his having invented the ufe of wine, and his wife 
Aretia, whom they called Vefta, or the earth. 
There is no doubt but both Noah and his fons 
were worlhipped after their deaths when idolatry 
began to prevail in the world; but as thefe nations 
are fituated fo near Perfia and Affyria, we may 
naturally conclude, that there was but very little 
difference between them. 

The Chriftian religion was taught here fo on 
after our Saviour's afeenfion, and probably by 
St. Peter or fome of his difciples 3 for we find 
in Eufebius, that they had many flourifhing 

churches 
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churches before the reign of Conflantine the 
great. Like the other parts of the Chriftian 
world, they admitted ufelefs rites and ceremonies, 
and embraced notions contrary to the fimplicity 
of the facred fcripures. Their moft leading no- 
tions are the following : 

I. Like the Greeks, they affert that the Holy 
Ghoft proceeds from the father alone. 

II. They believe, that when Chrift defcended 
into hell, he granted a reprieve to all damned 
fouls, which is to continue to the end of the world, 
when they are to be fent again into eternal 
flames. 

III. They affert, that the fouls of the righteous 
fhall not be admitted into everlafting happinels 
till after the general relurreffion ; and yet they 
burn lamps before their images, adore them as 
objects of worfhip, and pray for their afliftance. 

IV. They confeis their fins to the priefts, 
much in the fame manner as in the Greek 
church. 

V. In baptifin, they plunge the child three 
times in the water, and make the crofs on its 
forehead with confecrated oil. 

VI. They give the cup as well as the bread to 
the laity, and they obferve a vaft number of 
feftivals. 

They have Monks, who follow the order of 
St. Bafil, and they have feveral nunneries for re- 
ligious women. The Monks wear the fame ha- 
bit as the Greeks, and in dead of fpending their 
time in idlenefs, lb me of them drefs their gardens, 
others perform Divine fervice, while the more 
aged and infirm inftrudt the children in the vil- 
lages. The Nuns, have great privileges ; for 
they are permitted to baptize, and to crofs the 
child with the holy oil. They wear a loofe black 
robe, and are always veiled when they appear in 
places of public worfhip ; but they are not per- 
mitted to vifit company, nor to converfe with 
men befides their priefts, when they come to hear 
their confeffions. 

Throughout the whole of thefe extenfive coun- 
tries, there is to be found an order of Monks 
called Jacobites, from one Jacob, a Syrian, who 
lived about the middle of the fixth century, but 
they are divided into different fe6ts. Some of 
them follow the rites of the Roman church, 
others thofe of the Greek, and a third deny the 
authority of both. They have generally two 
rival patriarchs, and each pretend to be endued 
with infallibility, fo that they are conftantly de- 
puting and quarrelling. As to their belief, they 
hold that there is but one nature in Jefus Chrift, 
and with refpe£t.to purgatory and prayers for the 
dead, they are of the fame opinion with the 
Greeks, and the other eaftern churches, which 
may ferve to fhew that they were once one and 
the fame people in their religious fentiments. 
They do not admit that auricular confefiion is of 
Divine inftitution, and they ufe leavened bread 
in the eucharift. They perform part of their fer- 
vice in the Chaldean language, but part of their 
mafs is faid in Hebrew. They believe in tran- 
fubftantiation, and they adminifter the eucharift 
in both kinds, both to grown perfons and to chil- 
dren. When they adminifter this ordinance, they 
nuke a large cake, and when it is cut into fmall 
pieces, they diftribute it to the people in com- 
memoration of Chrift’s body and foul having been 
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feparated by death on the crofs, to make an atone- 
ment for fin. 

They have written offices of devotion, for the 
art of printing is yet unknown amongft them ; 
but with refpe£t to the hiftory of their religion, 
it is conveyed by the priefts to the people, in the 

way of narrative, traditions, or legends. 

Legends confifted originally of the lives of 
Saints and Martyrs ; and it was the practice in the 
fourth century, to read thefe in Chriftian churches. 
As every church was dedicated to fome particular 
Saint, fo the prieft availed himfelf of keeping a 
lift, or record of their a&ions, of which we fhall 
mention the following inftances. 

The golden legend, written about the year 
1298, contains a collection of the moft ridiculous 
ftories, faid to have been read in the eaftern 
churches, after the time of Conftanrine the Great; 
but even the Roman Catholics are now fo much 
afhamed of it, that it is feldom ui'ed but in the 
moft obfeure country churches. 

The vulgar at Mentz in Germany, have a 
legend which they fincerely believe, namely, that 
one day, a drunken profligate fellow fwore he 
would kill the firft man he met, and a crucifix 
being carried through the ftreets in proceffion, he 
ftruck at it with his fword, which brought blood 
from it. Immediately the fellow funk up to the 
knees in earth, where he flood fixed till the ma- 
giftrates apprehended him, and he being con- 
demned on the evidence of the priefts, was burnt 
alive at a flake. 

At Landfberg, a confiderable town in Ba- 
varia, there is a crucifix in the church of the 
Francifcan Friars, placed over the altar, and the 
perfon who fliews the church, tells travellers, that 
a fellow once lpewed upon this figure, upon which 
the devil made his appearance, and carried him 
through the fouth wall of the chancel; and to 
commemorate this remarkable event, there is a 
round window made in the breach with an inferip- 
tion over it. In the cathedral church of Milan, 
they have a legend, that while St. Ambrofe was 
bifhop of that city, there was a bloody battle be- 
tween the Orthodox and the Arians; and the good 
bifiiop prayed for a fign from heaven, whereby he 
might diftinguifh their bodies. That fign was 
granted him, for as the legend fays, he went 
among the fiain, and all the Orthodox lay with 
their faces upwards, and the Arians with their 
faces downwards. 

At Aken in Germany, there is a legend of a 
very extraordinary nature, tranfmitted down from 
one generation to another. Travellers are fhewn a 
large pair of brafs gates, one of which has a crack, 
occafioned by the following circumftance. When 
Charles the Great, commonly called Charlemagne, 
had given orders for the building of this church, 
the devil came one day and aficed him what he 
intended it for ? To which the emperor anfwered, 
for a, gaming- houfe ; and the devil went away, 
feemingly well fatisfied. A few days afterwards, 
the devil came again, and feeing fome altars 
erected, aficed what they were for ? The emperor 
anfwered, • for gaming tables, which encouraged 
the devil to lend his afliftance towards the build- 
ing. Accordingly he brought a large pair of 
brafs gates on his fhoulders ; but happening to 
fee a crucifix, he flung them down and took to 
his heels, and one of the gates received the 
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crack v/hich Is ftill fhewn. This flory is related 
by the pricks, in as ferious a manner as if it was 
part of die i acred hiftory. 

In Calabria is a city named St. Agatha, where 
the priefls belonging to the church fliew a piece 
of a pillar, kej)t in a ghifs frame, which they tell 
you Atined when Raul preached in that place. 
The Jefuits wanted to remove this relique to 
their college ; but although only a few pounds in 
weight, yet twenty men were not able to move 
it, tho 7 one man carried it into the place 
where it now Hands. 

Another legend, equally extraordinary and ri- 
diculous, is the following, related by the people 
of Malta, and firmly believed by them. Three 
young gentlemen, knights of Mal ta, having been 
taken prifoners by the Turks, were brought be- 
fore the grand feignior, who ordered one of his 
priefls to convert them to the Mahometan 
religion, but they continued ftedfaft in their 
opinions. Being brought into die feraglio, the 
grand feignor’s daughter fell in, love with them, 
arid told her father, that if he would permit her, 
file would convert them. Accordingly, die was 
admitted to them ; but they told her they had 
taken an oath never to many, promifing, at the 
fame time, to fhew her an exatt reprefen tation of 
the Virgin Mary. This they attempted to do on 
a piece of carved wood, but not being properly 
ikilled in the art, they prayed for aftlftance from 
heaven, which was immediately granted 3 for the 
image of the Virgin appeared, and the young 
princefs having made her efcape along with the 

knights, arrived at Malta, and entered herlelf in 
a nunnery. 

In Armenia, Georgia, and Circaffia, there are 
many fuch ridiculous legends, and indeed aim oft 
every church has a feigned hiftory of the faint to 
whom it is dedicated. This will not feem Arrange, 
when we confider how ignorant the people are of 
the fir ft principles of religion ; nay, they are 
now little better than barbarians; fentiments they 
have few, and their ceremonies are ridiculous. 
In their marriages, they ufe the ring, which feems 
to have been the practice of the moft early ages, 
it being an emblem of eternity. _ ° 

The prieft performs the marriage ceremony in 
the church, and he anoints both the bride and 
the bridegroom, by pouring confecrated oil on 
their heads, and marking the fign of the crofs on 
their breafts. The relations of both parties come 
d relied in white, and the young women accom- 
pany the bride with natural, or artificial garlands, 
according to the feafon of the year ; and when 
the ceremony is over, they place them under their 
feet at the church door. On their return home, 
fongs of love are fung before the new married 
couple, and the evening is fpent in every fort of 
feftivity. During thefe feafts, they ftill retain 
fome Pagan cuftoms, fuch as offering plates with 
corn and wine to the bridegroom, thereby point- 
ing out, that the duty of man confifts in all 
temporal things to cultivate the fruits of the 
eai th, and the women to prepare them for proper 
ufe. That this was a prattice obferved by the 
heathens, will appear in the fubfequent part of 
this work ; but ftill we have fome inftances of it 
among the Jews, where we are told by the pro- 
phet, that corn ftiall make the young men chear- 



j fui, and new wine the virgins. This may ferve 
to fliew, that there is, and always has been a fort, 
of affinity in religious fentiments, among all an- 
tient nations, although they were not always 
placed upon the proper object, nor di retted to 
the proper end. 

They have many ridiculous ceremonies in bu- 
rying of their dead, but when we compare fome 
of them with what we find in our own country, 
perhaps we are as ridiculous as they. They hire 
people of both fexes to attend funerals, all of 
whom are dreffed in white, and without any con- 
nection with the deceafed, they utter grievous 
lamentations, becaufe he has been removed by 
death. And is it not equally ridiculous in we 
Protefbants to hire men to appear in black, at the 
funerals of our deceafed relations. When the 
body is put into the ground, holy water is poured, 
or rather fprinkled upon it, and the prieft tolls a 
fmall hand bell, conjuring all evil fpirits to keep 
away from the corple. The relations cover the 
grave with baficets of flowers, intimating thereby, 
that as vegetation will create the beauties of the 
earth at the return of the feafon, fo God will 
raiie the dead body when Chrifb makes his fecond 
and glorious appearance to judge the world in 
righteoufnefs. They vifit the burying grounds' 
from time to time, where they repeat ieveral 
prayers for the repofe of the fouls of the de- 
parted ; for it is their fixed opinion, that they, 
although removed by death, yet are well ac- 
quainted with the affairs of this world. This is 
not anew fentiment, nor is it cafy for mortals to 
forget thofe who have been dear to them in this 
world, and the memory of whom they cannot 
.forget. 

Great regard, and the moft reverential refpett: 
are paid to the bones and afhes of the deceafed ; 
for when graves are opened, they make inclofures, 
and pile up the remains that no indecencies 
may be offered to them. Once in the year, they 
Iprinkle the bones with holy water, and pray to 
their titular faints to haften the time of their 
reftoration to a bleffed immortality. Perhaps 
there is fomething more expreflive in this part of 
their condutt than many are apt to attend to, for 
if we will ferioufly confider the natural tempta- 
tions and dilpofi cions of men, we will find that a 
principle is implanted in eveiy human mind, by 
which we are led to pay fome refpett to the dead; 
and, indeed, it may be added, that thofe i^hq- 
treat the remains of the dead with any marks oF" 
indignity, will never fliew compaflion, nor exer- 
cife atts of benevolence to the living. 

In confidering the religions of thofe people 

we have now been treating of, compared with 

what went before, namely, the Abyffmians or 

Ethiopians, feveral things prefent themfelves to 

our confideration, which ought to be attended 

to with care, and properly improved by all thofe 

who live under the gqlpel difpenfation, who pro- 

fefs their belief in Jelus, but who perhaps, at the 

fame time, fet too low a value upon their privi- 
leges. 

And firft, let us learn, that ignorance leads the 
mind aftray from the purity of religion, and then 
the moft monftrous atts of barbarity will take 
place, in confequence of embracing erroneous 
lentirnents. Erroneous principles will' at all 

times 
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times lead to immoral practices, and thofe who I to our own vain imaginations, and then we are 
deviate from the ways of virtue, feldom know ruined. 

when or where to flop. ^ Laftly, let us always remember what we are* 

Secondly, it is dangerous to mix human paf- left we fhould fink into the fame wretched ftate 

lions with divine inftitutions, for God is not fuch as thofe people whom we have juft now men- 

asourfelves; his nature and his attributes are tioned ; and inftead of adhering to the pure doc- 

pcrfeCt, but we are poor, weak, imperfefl: ere a- trines of the gofpel, we may degenerate down to 

tures. In all our aCtions, we fhould confider our aftate of barbarifm, and entail mifery and in-> 

dependance on the Divine Being, and unlefs we famy upon our children, our relations and our 

look daily for the influences of his holy fpirit, dependents, 

we may naturally conclude, that he will leave us 
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T 3 T N treating of this fu bj eft, much matter ri where he was treated with tendernefs, but his 

I prefents itfelf to our confideration ; but we fon got himfelf proclaimed in his room. 

fhall divide the whole into the following He reftored peace to the empire; and although 
heads, under which we fliall confider every thing he embraced the religion of Mahomet, yet fuch 
neceffary to be known, for the inftruCtion and was his generality of fentiment, that he granted 
entertainment of the reader. Firft, the extent a free toleration to all the heathens who inhabited 
and fituation of the Mogul's empire. Secondly, his dominions, and molt of their rites remain to 
an account fhall be given of the Bramins, their the prefent time. 

gods, their fentiments, and worfhip. Thirdly, | The extent of the Mogul empire is great in- 
the Banians, and all the other tribes inhabiting deed ; it contains all thofe provinces within the 
that country, excepting the Mahometans, &:c. who Ganges, befides many more beyond the bounds 
will be treated of in their proper places. of that once celebrated country. Some parts of 

Tamerlane, a very extraordinary perfon, who his dominions, reach as far as the borders of Chi- 
rofe from an obfeure original, availing himfelf na, and other parts, to the Englifh fettlements 
of the confufion and anarchy which reigned in his at Madrafs. It is generally allowed, that the 
own country, the eaftern part of great Tartary, dominions of the great Mogul, are the richeffc 
put himfelf at the head of an army of chofen in the univerfe, but thofe riches confift chiefly of 
men; and having quelled the difturbances that diamonds, and fuch other things as have been al- 
had long infefted the ftate, the emperor of great ways confidered, by wife men, as articles of lux- 
Tartary gave him his daughter in marriage, and ury, rather than utility ; the ule of them, byEu- 
from that connection the prefent race of Mogul ropeans, has tended much towards the corruption 
emperors are defeended, and with whom many of our morals ; and the enhancing the prices of 
European nations have great commercial connec- provifions by the exhorbitant value fet upon, 
tions. landed eft a tes. How far this madnefs may extend 

The people of the eaftern parts of Tartary itfelf, God only knows, fo that we fliall not at pre- 
were ‘called Moguls, and Tamerlane being fen t fay any thing more concerning it, but pro- 
their countryman, marched at the head of a cee.d in the fecond place, to take notice of thofe 
powerful and well difeiplined army into India, gods or idols which are wo rfhipped by the people, 

where, having fubdued feveral of their antient In treating of the gods, or idols of the Indian 
princes, he laid the foundation of that empire nations, we fhall confine ourfelves to the beft ac- 
about the year 1400. In one of his expeditions J counts that have been tranfmitted to us, by thofe 
againft the Turks, he took prifoner the famous who have vifited the different places, and written 
Bajazet, Sultan of the .Ottomans, whom he what came under their own obfervation, and here 
treated at firft with great humanity, but Bajazet the author is very happy in acknowledging him- 
.was fo infolent, that Tamerlane fliut him up in an felf indebted for fome part of his materials to a 
iron cage, where he dafhed out his own brains, learned German, who refided many years in 
Tamerlane lived many years in great fplendor, India. 

but his fucceffors having given themfelves up to All thofe heathen Indians, when divided into 
all forts of licentioufnefs, the empire was reduced tribes, have each a feparate God, but they form 
to the loweft : ebb, when a -great hero arofe to reftore fuch notions of his attributes and perfections, 
it to i ts antient fplendour. The name of this as, in fome cafes, are not worthy of the meaneft 
illuftrious perfon was Aurenxeb . He was born of the animal creation. They have books of 
a little before die middle of the laft century, and con (iderable antiquity, containing rules of faith 
finding that it waskis father’s intention to difin- and duty, but they contradict themfelves fo often, 
Jicrit him, he fhut the old emperor up in prifon, l .that it appears evident/ they were written at 

different 
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:h is Rill fhewn. This Rory is related I ful, and new wine the virgins. This may ferve 
;Rs, in as ferious a manner as if it was to fhew, that there is, and always has been a fort 

e (acred hiflory. of affinity in religious fentiments, among all an- 

bria is a city named St. Agatha, where tient nations, although they were not always 
belonging to the church fhew apiece placed upon the proper object, nor directed to 

, kept In a glafs frame, which they tell the proper end. * - 

d when Paul preached in that place. They have many ridiculous ceremonies in bu- 
its wanted to remove this relique to rying of their dead, but when we compare forne 

ge 5 but although only a few pounds in of them with what we find in our own country, 

et twenty men were not able to move perhaps we are as ridiculous as they. They hire 

i>ne man carried it into the place people of both fexes to attend funerals, all of 

ow (lands. whom are drefled in white, and without any con- 

i' legend, equally extraordinary and ri- neftion with the deceafed,' they utter grievous 
is the following, related by the people lamentations, becaufe he has been removed by 
, and firmly believed by them. Three death. And is it not equally ridiculous in we 
itlemen, knights of Malta, having been Protefbants to hire men to appear in black, at the 
oners by the Turks, were brought be- funerals of our deceafed relations. When the 
;rand feignior, who ordered one of his body is put into the ground, holy water is poured, 

I convert them to the Mahometan or rather lprinkled upon it, and the prieft tolls a 
but they continued ftedfafl in their (mall hand bell, conjuring all evil fpirits to keep 
Being brought into the feraglio, the away from the corple. The relations cover the 
rn oPs daughter fell in, love with them, grave with baficets of flowers, intimating thereby, 

lier father, that if he would permit her, that as vegetation will create the beauties of the 

L convert them. Accordingly, (lie was earth at the return of the feafon, fo God will 
to them ; but they told her they had raife the dead body when Chrift makes his fecond 
oath never to marry, promifing, at the and glorious appearance to judge the world in 
to fhew her an exaft reprefentation of righteoufnefs. They vifit the burying grounds' 
n Mary. This they attempted to do on j from time to time, where they repeat feveral 
f carved wood, but not being properly prayers for the repofe of the fouls of the de- 
the art, they prayed for aflifcance from parted ; for it is their fixed opinion, that they, 
vhich was immediately granted ; for the although removed by death, yet are well ac- 
' the Virgin appeared, and the young quainted with the affairs of this world. This is 
having made her efcape along with the not a new fentiment, nor is it cafy for mortals to 
arrived at Malta, and entered herfelf in forget thole who have been dear to them in this 
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crack v/hich is Hill fhewn. This (lory is related j 
by the priefts, in as ferious a manner as if it was 

part of the facred hiflory. 

In Calabria is a city named St. Agatha, where 
the priefis belonging to the church (liew a piece 
of a pillar, kept in a glafs frame, which they tell 
you fhined when Paul preached in that place. 
The Jefuits wanted to remove this relique to 
their college j but although only a few pounds in 
weight, yet twenty men were not able to move 
it, tho* one man carried it into the place 
where it now (lands. 

Another legend, equally extraordinary and ri- 
diculous, is the following;, related by the people 
of Malta, and firmly believed by them. Three 
young gentlemen, knights of Malta, having been 
taken prifoners by the Turks, were brought be- 
fore die grand feignior, who ordered one of his 
priefis to convert them to the Mahometan 
religion, but they continued ftedfafl in their 
opinions. Being brought into the feraglio, the 
grand feignor's daughter fell in love with them, 
and told her father, that if he would permit her, 
fiie would convert them. Accordingly, (lie was 
admitted to them ; but they told her they had 
taken an oath never to marry, promifing, at the 
fame time, to (hew her an exaft reprefentation of 
the Virgin Mary. This they attempted to do on 
a piece of carved wood, but not being properly 
(killed in the art, they prayed for aflifcance from 
heaven, which was immediately granted ; for the 
image of the Virgin appeared, and the young 
princefs having made her efcape along with the 
knights, arrived at Malta, and entered herfelf in 
a nunnery. 

In Armenia, Georgia, and Circaflia, there are : 
many fuch ridiculous legends, and indeed almoft 
every church has a feigned hiflory of the faint to 
whom it is dedicated. This will notfeem flrange, 
when we conflder how ignorant the people are of 
the fir ft principles of religion ; nay, they are 
now little better than barbarians ; fentiments they 
have few, and their ceremonies are ridiculous. 
In their marriages, they ufe the ring, which feems 
to have been the practice of the mod early ages, 
it being an emblem of eternity. 

The prieft performs the marriage ceremony in 
the church, and he anoints both the bride and 
the bridegroom, by pouring confecrated oil on 
their heads, and marking the lign of the crofs on 
their breads. The relations of both parties come 
drefled in white, and the young women accom- 
pany the bride with natural, or artificial garlands, 
according to the feafon of the year j and when 
the ceremony is over, they place them under their 
feet at the church door. On their return home, 
fongs of love are fung before the- new married 
couple, and the evening is fpent in every fort of 
fedivity. During thefe feads, they dill retain 
fome Pagan cudoms, fuch as offering plates with 
corn and wine to the bridegroom, thereby point- 
ing out, that the duty of man confids in all 
temporal things to cultivate the fruits of the 
earth, and the women to prepare them for proper 
ufe. That this was a practice obferved by the 
heathens, will appear in the fubfequent part of 
this work j but dill we have fome indances of it 
among the Jews, where we are told by the pro- 
phet, that corn (hall make the young men chear- 



world, and the memory of whom they cannot 
forget. 

Great regard, and the mod reverential relpeft 
are paid to the bones and allies of the deceafed ; 
for when graves are opened, they make inclofures, 
and pile up the remains that no indecencies 
may be offered to them. Once in the year, they 
fprinkle die bones with holy water, and pray to 
their titular faints to haden the time of their 
redoration to a bleffed immortality. Perhaps 
there is fomething more expreflive in this part of 
their conduit than many are apt to attend to, for 
if we will ferioufly conflder the natural tempta- 
tions and dilpofitions of men, we will find that a 
principle is implanted in every human mind, by 
which we are led to pay fome re Ip eft to the dead; 
and, indeed, it may be added, that thofe •v^ha 
treat the remains of the dead with any marks of" 
indignity, will never (hew compaflion, nor exer- 
cife afbs of benevolence to the living. 

In confidering the religions of thofe people 
we have now been treating of, compared with 
what went before, namely, the Abyflinians or 
Ethiopians, feveral things prefent themfelves to 
our confideration, which ought to be attended 
to with care, and properly improved by all thofe 
who live under the goipel difpenfation, who pro- 
fefs their belief in Jefus, but who perhaps, at the 
fame time, fet too low a value upon their privi- 
leges. 

.And firft, let us learn, that ignorance leads the 
mind affray from the purity of religion, and then 
the moft monftrous afls of barbarity will take 
place, in confequence of embracing erroneous 
fentiments. Erroneous principles will at all 
' “ ’ times 
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times lead to immoral practices, and thofe who j to our own vain imaginations, and then we are 
deviate from the ways of virtue, feldom know ruined. 

when or where to flop, Laftly, let us always remember what We are* 

Secondly, it is dangerous to mix human paf- left we fliould fink into the lame wretched ftate 
lions with divine inftitutions, for God is not fuch as thofe people whom we have juft now men*- 
as ourfelves ; his nature and his attributes are tioned ; and inftead of adhering to the pure doc- 
perfeCt, but we are poor, weak, imperfeCt crea- trines of the gofpel, we may degenerate down to 
tures. In all our actions, we lliould conlider our a ftate of barbarifm, and entail mifery and in-* 
dependance on the Divine Being, and unlefs we famy upon our children, our relations and our 
look daily for the influences of his holy fpirit, dependents, 
we may naturally conclude, that he will leave us I 
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I N treating of this fubjeCt, much matter 
prefents itfelf to our confideration ; but we 
fhall divide the whole into the following 
heads, under which we lhall conlider every thing 
neceffary to be known, for the inftruCtion and 
entertainment of the reader. Firft, the extent 
and lituation of the Mogul’s empire. Secondly, 
an account fhall be given of the Bramins, their 
gods, their fentiments, and worfhip. Thirdly, 
the Banians, and all the other tribes inhabiting 
that country, excepting the Mahometans, & c. who 
will be treated of in their proper places. 

Tamerlane, a very extraordinary perfon, who 
rofe from an obfcure original, availing himfelf 
Of the confufion and anarchy which reigned in his 
own country, the e'aftern part of great Tartary, 
put himfelf at the head of an army of chofen 
men and having quelled the difturbances that 
..had long infefted the ftate, the emperor of great 
Tartary gave him his daughter in marriage, and 
from that connection the p refen t race of Mogul 
emperors are defcended, and with whom many 
European nations have great commercial connec- 
tions. 

The people of the eaftern parts of Tartary 
were 'called Moguls, and Tamerlane being 
their countryman, marched at the head of a 
powerful and well difciplined army into India, 
where, having fubdued feveral of their antient 
princes, he laid the foundation of that empire 
about the year 1400. In one of his expeditions . 
againft the Turks, he took prifoner the- famous 
Bajazet, Sultan of the .Ottomans, whom he 
treated at firft with great humanity, but Bajazet 
.was fo infolent, that Tamerlane fliut him up in an 
iron cage, where he dafhed out his own brains. 

Tamerlane lived many years in great fplendor, j 
but his fucceffors having- given themfelves up to 
all forts of licentioufnefs, the empire was reduced 
to the 1 owe ft ebb, when a great hero arofe to reftore 
it to its antient lplendour. . The name of this 
illuftrious perfon was Aurenxeb . He was born 
a little before die middle of the laft century, and' 
finding that it was his father’s intention to difin- 
fccrit him, he* fliut the old emperor up in prifon. 



where he was treated with tendernefs, but his 
Ton got himfelf proclaimed in his room. 

He reftored peace to the empire; and although 
he embraced the religion of Mahomet, yet fuch 
was his generofity of fentiment, that he granted . 
a free toleration to all the heathens who inhabited 
his dominions, and moft of their rites remain to 
the prefent time. 

The extent of the Mogul empire is great in- 
deed ; it contains all thofe provinces within the 
Ganges, befides many more beyond the bounds 
of that once celebrated country. Some parts of 
his dominions, reach as far as the borders of Chi- 
na, and other parts, to the Englifh fettlements 
at Madrafs. It is generally allowed, that the 
dominions of the great Mogul, are the riclieft 
in the univerfe, but thofe riches confift chiefly of 
diamonds, and luch other things as have been al- 
ways confldered, by wife men, as articles of lux- 
ury, rather than utility ; the ufe of them, by Eu- 
ropeans, has tended much towards the corruption 
of our morals ; and the enhancing the prices of 
provifions by the exhorbitant value fet upon 
landed eftates. How far this madnefs may extend 
itfelf, God only knows, fo that we fhall not at pre- 
fent fay any thing more concerning it, but pro- 
ceed in the fecond place, to take notice of thofe 
gods or idols which are worshipped by the people. 

In treating of the gods, or idols of the Indian 
nations, we fhall confine ourfelves to the beft ac r 
counts that have been tranfmitted to us, by thofe 
who have vifited the different places, and written 
what came under their own obfervation, and here 
the author is very happy in acknowledging him- 
felf indebted for fome part of his materials to a 
learned German, who refided many years in 
India. 

All thofe heathen Indians, when divided into * 
tribes, have each a feparate God,- but they form 
* fuch notions of his. attributes and perfections, 
as, in Tome cafes, are not worthy of the meaneft 
oT the animal creation. They have books of 
confiderable antiquity, containing rules of faitfc 
and duty, but they contradict themfelves fo often, 
-.that it appears evident/ they were written at 

different 
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ditfVrcnf times, and by different perfons. Some 
of them worfhip boiled rice, bccaufe it is the 
food they mofcly fubfift on; but to underlland 
their notions right, wc mu ft give an hiftorical 
account of their origin, and from that it will ap- 
pear, that they have all along had feme notion of 
a trinity in the godhead, which probably was 
conveyed down to them by oral tradition, al- 
though now much obfeured by fable. 

Their writers fay, that in the beginning God 
created a woman, whofe name was cc Paraxa&i,” 
which fignifled fublime power, and this woman 
had three Tons, the firft of whom was born with 
five heads* and was called f< Bruma,” which 
fignifies knowledge, and he was endued with 
the power of creating all inferior beings. The 
name of the fecund was <f Vixnu,” and he was to 
be the lord of providence by preserving all things 
as they came from the hands of ct Bruma.” The 
third fon was named fC Rutrem,” and he had 
power given him to deftroy all things which his 
other two brothers had made and preferved. 

This cc Rutrem,” like his brother cc Bruma,” 
had five heads, and the three brothers agreed to 
marry their mother. It is related of Bruma, that 
defirous of taking his own daughter to wife, he af- 
fumed the form of a flag, and purfued his daugh- 
ter till he got into a fore ft, where he lay with her; 
but his brothers, in an affemby of thirty thou- 
fand millions of gods, having heard what he had 
done, refolved to punifh him by cutting off one 
of his heads. This punifhment was inflicted by 
Rutrem, who, having found Bruma, tore off one 
of his heads with his nails, and fince that time he 
has had only four heads. 

But Bruma, not being fatisfied with having 
married, or rather raviflied his own daughter, 
took Saraffuadi, another woman to wife, who 
was reputed to be extremely learned, and flie is 
ltill held in great veneration among the Indians. 
According to the notions of thofe Indian hea- 
thens, the god Bruma, writes upon the forehead 
of every new born child, an account of all that 
fh all happen to him in this world, and that it is 
not in the power of God or man to prevent thefe 
things from taking place. Thus we find that the 
doftrine of fatality has taken place in the moft 
early ages, and even in the moft barbarous na- 
tions, but this fubjedt muft be confidered after- 
wards. 

Again it is related by the Indians of Vixnu, 
the fecond fon of Paraxadti, and alfo one of 
her hufbands, that he married Laximi, who for 
manjr years after, was worfhipped under the form 
of a cow, and fometimes a horle. The Indian 
women wear the name of Laximi in a ribbon, 
tied round their necks or arms, and it is con- 
fidered as a charm for the cure of all forts of dif- 
eales, and lJJkewife to preferve them from all forts 
of accidents. It is faid of this Vixnu, that he 
metamorphofed himfelf feveral times, which 
probably gave rife to the notion of the tranlmi- 
gration of fouls, fo commonly taught, both in 
China and many parts of the Mogul empire. It 
is added, that he firft affumed the' form and na- 
ture of a fifh, and although no reafon was aftigned 
for this tranfmigration, yet it appears evident, 
that the whole reprefents the power *he is believed 
to have over the waters. The fecond form he 
affumed, was that of a tortoife, and, indeed, 
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for a very whimfical reafon. The Indians believe 
that there are feven fcas in the world, one of 
which is of milk, of fo delicious a nature, that 
the gods eat butter made of it. Accordingly it 
happened one day, that when the gods wanted to 
feaft on the butter according to cuftom, they 
brought to the fhore of the fea of milk, a high 
mountain of gold, which the heathens believe 
fupports the fourteen worlds, whereof this uni- 
verfe is composed. The uppermoft part of this 
mountain ferved them for a retting place, over 
which they brought an adder of a motiftrous fize, 
having an hundred heads, which at all times fup- 
port the fourteen worlds. The gods made ufe of 
this adder as a rope, in order to get at the butter 
the more eafily, but while they were attempting 
to procure the butter, the giants, who have a con- 
tinual hatred againft the gods, drew the adder 
on the other fide with fo much violence, that it 
fhook the whole frame of the univerfe, and funk it 
fo low, that Vixnu, affuming the form of atortoife, 
placed himfelf under it, and fupported it. In 
the mean time, the hundred headed adder, un- 
able any longer to endure the pain the gods and 
giants had put him to, vomitted upon the giants 
fomething of a poifonous nature, which killed 
many of them on the fpot. 

The next form affumed by Vixnu, was that of 
a beautiful woman, and fuch of the giants a9 re- 
mained alive, fell defperately in love with her. 
By this artifice, he amuied the giants till the gods 
had eat all the butter, and then he vaniflied away 
in a moment and left them. 

In his third incarnation, he changed himfelf 
iiito the form of a hog, in confequence of the 
following incident. . One day a conteft arofe be- 
tween the three gods, Bruma, Vixnu, and Ru-. 
trem, concerning the extent of their power. 
Rutrem undertook to go and hide himfelf, and, at 
the fame time, promifed to fubmit himfelf to him. 
who fhould firft difeover his head and feet. But if 
they could not find his head and feet, then the 
others were to acknowledge him as the fupreme 
God. Bruma and Vixnu having given their con- 
fent, Rutrem immediately vanifhed, and hid his 
head and feet in places at a great diftance from 
each other, where he imagined they could not be 
found. In the mean time, Bruma let out in fearch 
of the head, and that he might the more eafily fuc- 
ceed, he transformed himfelf into the fhape of a 
fwan ; but finding that he could not fee any ap- 
pearance of it, he refolved to return home. 
But juft as he was going to give oyer his fearch, 
he’met with the thiftle- flower, which came and 
falu ted him in a very courteous manner, and file wed 
him the place where Rutrem had hid his head. 
Immediately Bruma ran to the place, where he 
found his brother’s head, who was vexed to 
think that what he imagined to be impofiible, 
had been difcovered^^itrem, exafperated againft 
the flower, pronounced a curfe upon it, forbid- 
ding it ever to come into his pretence ; and this 
is the reafon why his followers will not permit 
thiftles to be brought into their temples in any 
parts of the Eaft-Indies. 

The next thing to be done was to find out his. 
feet, for which purpofe Vixnu transformed him- 
felf into a hog, and ran up and down from place 
to place, digging into the bowels of the earth, 
but all to no purpofe ; for he came out of the 
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earth like a hog as he went in. He is, however, 
{till woriliippcd under the form -of a hog, and 
divine honours are paid to him, as to a celeftial 

Ugjfj cr 

The next forms that Vixnu aflumed, were thofe 
of a man and a lion at the fame time, the circum- 
itances of which we {hall relate as they have been 
tranfmitted to us. Rutrem conceived a ftrong 
friendfhip for one Iranien, a mighty giant, and 
granted him the fingular privilege' that no one 
fhould kill him either by day- or by night : but 
this extraordinary grant, inftead of haying melted 
the giant into gratitude, had a quite different 
effeft,- for it made him proud,' haughty and info- 
lent, and he even in lifted upon being worfhipped 
as a god. To punifli the giant, Vixnu had. re- 
couile to a ftratagem, he rufbed out in the form 
of a cloud, and appeared fuddenly before the giant- 
in the fli ape of a monftcr, half man and half lion. 

- This was towards evening, when Iranien .was 
■ {landing at the threfhold of his door* _ Vix- 
nu, throwing himfelf upon him, tore him to 
pieces, pulled out his bowels, and drank the laft 
drop of his blood ; but this had fuch an efFedt 
upon Vixnu’s brain, that he has remained ft up id 
ever fince. f 

His fifth transformation was into a dwarf,^ of 
which the following account is given. During 
an early period, Magapelixacravanti, an enor- 
mous giant, was the only king upon earth, and a 
molt blood- thirfty tyrant. The people addreffed 
themfelves to Vixnu, to deliver them from his 
tyranny, and he had companion upon their afflic- 
tions, and refolved to deftroy the deteflable ty- 
rant. Accordingly, he transformed himfelf into 
the fhape of a dwarf, and went to the city where 
the tyrant kept his court, begging of him a grant 
of three feet of ground to build himfelf a houfe. 
The tyrant was going to have granted a requeft 
of fo trifling a nature, when the morning ftar, 
which attended him under the character of fecre- 
tary of flate, fulpedted there was fome treafon in 
the cafe. It was common when requefts were 
granted, for the king to take water in his mouth, 
and pour fome of it into the hand of the fup- 
plicant, and therefore the fecretary, by the af- 
fi fiance of magic, flipped imperceptably down 
the prince’s throat, in order, to keep the water he 
had in his mouth from coming up again. 

The magic, however, had not .the defired ef- 
fect ; .for the king, finding fomething in his 
throat, forced a {harp in ftru men t into it, which 
put out one of the fecretary’s eyes, and the water 
gufhed out upon: the head of Vixnu. Vixnu, 
willing to take pofTeflion of the place granted 
him, changed his form, and became fo large 
that the whole earth was not fuffleient- to afford 
room for his feet. He then faid to the king, you 
have given me three feet of earth, and yet the 
whole world can. fcarcely contain one of my. feet, 
where am I to place the other ? The tyrant be- 
ing fenfible of his guilt, laid his head down before 
Vixnu, who, with one ftroke, kicked it into the 
lowed abyfsof hell. This wretched tyrant, finding 
himfelf condemned to .hell, begged pardon and 
mercy of Vixnu ; but all the favour that could be 
{hewn him was, that one day’s refpite fhould be 
granted him annually, in order to aflift at fome 
particular ceremonies, to be obferved in comme- 
moration of that event, and which is fiill kept up 
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by his followers, during the month of Novem- , 
ber 5 but excepting that day- once in the year, 
the tyrant was to be punifhed in hell for ever. 

His fixth form was that of a man, and he was 

tailed Rameni by the people of the eaft, for the 

following reafons : He fubdued a great number 

of petty tyrants* and wafhed his hands in their 

blood, nor did, he delift from fighting again ft 

them until they were totally deftroyed. In the 

fame form he deftroyed many dreadful giants, 

fome of whom had carried off his wife,' and lie 

had recotirfe to a molt extraordinary ftratagem, 

to dilcover the. place where {he was concealed. 

* ^ 

He ordered all the apes in the country to attend 
him* and thefe animals were fo much overjoyed to 
meet with fuch an opportunity of doing fervice to 
Vixnu, that they alfembled in a numerous body, 
and • joined him with their reinforcements* 
Through the power of Vixnu, and the dexterity 
:ofhth,e apes, the giants were overcome, fubdued, 
and- deftroyed $ and Rameni, or Vixnu, regained 
his wife. 

The laft form he aflumed, was that of a black 
man, of which the following account is given* 
There was a great tyrant, named Campfen,* a vi- 
cious prince, and a violent perfecu tor of all thofe 
who profeflfed religion, and he had a filter named 
Exudi. It happened, that the foothfayers, having 
confulted the ftars, told, the king that Exudi 
would have eight children, and that he, the ty- 
rant, would be killed by the youngeft. This en- 
raged him fo much, that he deftroyed feven of 
the children the moment they were born, which 
barbarous treatment threw the princefs into the 
moft violent agonies y but notwithftanding her 
affliction, {he became pregnant of the eighth 
child, who was no lefs a perfon than- the god 
Vixnu, who had artfully conyeyed himfelf into 
her womb. This circumftanck lhe was ignorant 
.of, and not doubting but this child would be 
murdered in the fame manner as the others, fhe 
begged of her hufband, that as loon as {lie was 
delivered, he would carry the child into fome 
defer t place, there to be prefer ved from the fury 
of the king. But the king had fo many {pies, 
that he placed them every where, in order to roun- 
der the young prince. In this, however, he was 
difappoin ted ; for the father efcaped with the 
child, and committed him to the care of fliep- 
herds, whom he enjoined to inftruCt him in every 
thing neceflary, and to conceal the knowledge 
•thereof from the king. 

Thefe poor fhepherds performed their duty 
with fecrecy and care ; but at laft the king found 
out where the child was concealed, and went and 
[. laid hold on him, in order to murder him with 
his own hands. At that inftant the child vaniflied, 
-and in, his room appeared a little girl, whom the 
tyrant attempted to kill, but all his efforts. proved 
in vain. * It is impoffible to exprefs the rage of 
the tyrant, which was confiderably increafed, by 
the girl' difapp earing, laughing at his menaces, 
and triumphing over his folly. Vixnu had fo 
much knowledge, that, in order to prevent the 
tyrant from finding out the place of his conceal- 
ment, firft fucked out all the milk from his 

* 

nurfe’s breafts, and then fucked her blood, fo that 

{he died. He afterwards aflumed the form of a 

^ w 

{hepherd, and one day, having ftolen a large 
quantity of butter, he was detected and tied to a 

O * tree. 
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tree, where he was feverely whipped 5 but grow- il forts of lewdnefs. One day as he was walking’' 
ing up to a flate of maturity, he railed an army along, the earth gave himafonwith ieven heads; 
and defeated the tyrant Campfen, whom he Hew j but as there was no nurfe to be procured, the 
with his own hands. He afterwards married two I feven ftars undertook the office, and the monfter 
wives, but neither .of theie pleafing him, he was called Camaraffuammi, which fignifies <c the 
efpoufed fixtecn thoufand fhep aerdeffes as con- cc fon of the Lord.” Parvardi, difconfolate for 
cubines ; but left he ffiould have been fcourged the lofs of Rutrerrr, went every where in fearch 
by them in the fame manner as was done by their of him 3 and one day while ffie was bathing, jfhe 
fathers and relations while he lived amongft begged the gods wotild give her a fon 3 which 
them, he multiplied himfelf in fuch a manner, requeft was complied with, fora child dropped 
that he lay with them all at one and the fame time, j out of the fweat of her forehead, whom fhe named 
making each of them believe that he was a fingle Vinayaguien, the meaning of which was, < c he 
perfon, and thus he fecured the love of the K( had no God.” In the mean time Rutrem re~ 

• v/hole. turned to his houfe, and finding the child, whom 

One day while he was {landing by the fide of he knew not to be his own, became exceffively 
a pond, he faw a great number of beautiful enraged 3 but when he was told of the miraculous 

women, bathing themfelves, and on a fudden manner in which he was born, his hatred was 

rook up all their cloaths and carried them to the JJ turned into love, and he refolved to treat him as 

top of a tree which flood very near the pond ; fo if he had been his own fon, or rather to make 
that the women began to confider themfelves as him a god. 

under the neceffity of expofing their nakednefs. The king of the mountains made a folemn feaft 
and walking home in the fame attitudes they came and facrifice, to which the gods were invited 3 
out of the water, to the fcandal of their fex, and but Rutrem, his fon-in-law was not, which ag- 
as a chaftifement for their imprudence. gravated him lb much, that he went to the 

Finding themfelves in luch a ftate of per- place where h‘^s father-in-law was regaling his 
plexity, and not knowing what to do, they per- guefts, and laying hold of one of the gods, he 

ceived large leaves growing in the water, which tore off from his head a handful of hair, 

they plucked, and having bound them round I. which he threw \ipon the ground, and imme- 
thofe parts which fhould be concealed, they all diately a giant of an enormous ftze ftarted up. 
approached the tree where Vixnu was, begging The moment the monfter appeared, he reached 
he would re fbore their cloaths. This he refufed up his hand to the firmament, and fir uck the fun 
to comply with, unlefs they would lay both their with luch violence, that he knocked out all his 
hands on his head 5 and when they had done fo, teeth ; for which reafon the Indians offer nothing 
the leaves fell off, and they appeared Hark naked, to the fun but what can be eaten without teeth, 
which was juft what he wanted, and the only fuch as butter, milk, ripe fruits, pap, &rc. But 
motive for carrying off their cloaths. Bad as this not fatisfied with knocking out the teeth of the 
god was, he reftored the cloaths, and the women fu n, he like wife bruifed the moon in fuch a manner, 

went home in triumph 3 but flill the people be- that the marks are vilible at prefent. He then 

lieve he will yet afliime another form. They killed feveral of the guefts, among whom was 
imagine he is to come in the lhape of a horfe, young Vinayaguien, whole head was cut off and 
but till fuch time as that metamorphofis fhall thrown to the dogs. Rutrem affi idled to find that 
take place, he is to wallow in a fea of milk, laying the giant was one of his own natural children, 

his head in the moft delicious manner on a beau- and finding that it was not in his power to replace 

tiful In alee, which at the fame time is to ferve him the head of Vinayaguien, he cut off the head of 

both as a pillow and a bed. There are many other an elephant, and fixed it lb artfully on the Ihoul- 
ridiculous ftories told concerning Vixnu, which ders of Vinayaguien that the life was reftored, 
are not necefiary to be repeated 3 but from the and Rutrem immediately ordered his fon to go 
whole hiftory of his tranfadions we may learn, and rove up and down through the world in fearch 
that carnal notions of religion lead to carnal no- of a wife, upon this condition however, that he 
tions of God, and that thofe who can aferibe the fhould not marry till he could find one equal 
word of paffions to thofe objects whom they wor- in beauty to his beloved mother Parvardi. 
fhip with a religious veneration, are even beneath For this reafon, the Eaft-Indian pagans always 
•the dignity of thole who profefs no more than na- reprefent Vinayaguien with an elephant’s head; 

rural knowledge. and they tell us, that he has never yet found a 

I woman in beauty equal to his mother. Sometime 
Shi Account of the Indian God Rutrem. . j after this, Rutrem, by the command of the gods, 

fet out in fearch of his brother^Bruma, who* had 
Rutrem, the third fon of Paraxadi, is . much transformed himfelf into the fhape of a flag, and 
refpeded by the people of that country, and yet cohabited with his own daughter in the forefts in 
from the accounts of him that have been tranf- a moft fcandalous manner 3 and, at laft meeting 
mined to us, he muft have been rather an objed with him, he cut off one of his heads, which had 
of deteftation than of worfhip. He married fuch an effed upon him, that for fome time he 
.Parvardi, daughter of a king of the mountains, became diftraded. In the midft of his afflidions, 
with whom he lived one thoufand years 5 but his and in order to afford him fome confolation, 

two brothers, Bruma and Vixnu, having difap- Rutrem married the river Ganges, which was re- 
proved of the match, gathered together the prefented under the form of a beautiful woman 3 
thirty thoufand millions of gods, and went in but he had no children by her, becaufe he had 
fearch of him. Accordingly he was found, and been caftrated. 

being dragged away from his wife, wandered up At that time there was a giant named Paime- 
and down the world, fpendmg his time in all H juran, who, for feveral years, had undergone 
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a fcve re penance, for having offended Rutrem ; 
but becoming fenfible of his folly, defired to be 
abfblved. This favour was granted him, with 
the privilege of reducing every thing to allies 
upon which he laid his hands ; a circumftance 
which gave Rutrem great uneafinefs ; but his 
brother Vixnu came at that moment to his aflift- 
ance. Vixnu affumed the fhape of a .moft beau- 
tiful woman, and the giant fell delperately in love 
with her, and forgot all thoughts of Rutrem, 
who was enjoying himfelf in a peaceful manner. 

The amorous giant, not apprized of the fnare 
that had been laid for him, went to bathe himfelf 
in the Ganges ; but no fooner had he raifed his 
hands to his head, than he was reduced to afhes. 
Vixnu, who had performed this exploit, quitted 
the fliape of a woman and affu riied his ufual form; 
but at the fame time told his brother what he 
had done towards his prefervation. At that in- 
ftant Rutrem came out of a nut-fhell, . where he 
had concealed himfelf, and told his brother he 
would be more circumfpedt for the future. He 
begged his brother would appear to him under 
the fame form as he had done to the giant; but 
this part of his requeft was denied, becaufe Vixnu 
was no ftranger to his amorous difpofition. This, 
however, did not fatisfy Rutrem ; for his brother 
was obliged to appear before him in the form of 
a beautiful woman. At the fight of fo lovely an 
objedt, he forgot all his fortitude, and feemed 
to be entirely ablorbed in love. Juft at that in- 
flant a child appeared in the arms of Vixnu, which 
was to be confidered as the fon of Rutrem. 
This may ferve to fhew what are the leading prin^- 
ciples among the heathen nations in the Eaft- 
Indies ; and now we fhall go on to defcribe their 
pradtices in a more particular manner. 

Thefe idolators are divided into many different 
tribes or cafts, andfomeof them differ confider- 
ably in their religious worfhip, but all their priefts 
are called Bramins. They are divided into two 
forts, firft, fuch as attend their temples, to offer 
up facrifices ; and fecondly, thofe who live fingle, 
and affedl great aufterity. All the children of 
thefe Indians are confidered as unclean ten days 
after the birth. On the eleventh day, they cleanfe 
all the veffels in the houfe. On the twelfth day, 
they light the facred fire Homam, and repeat 
certain prayers after which they give the child its 
name. 

In their marriages they are very fuperftitious, 
and pay much regard, to omens. The confent of 
the parents being obtained, and a fortunate day 
appointed, the parties meet, with the relations, 
when the bridegroom throws three handfulls of 
rice on the head of the bride, and fhe does the 
lame to him. Then they are wafhed, and the 
Bramin pronounces a bleffing on them. Part of 
the ceremony is performed by the father’s putting 
water in the bride’s hand, with a piece of money, 
telling her, fhe is now become the property of 
another, and he has no more power over her. 
The bridegroom hangs- a ribbon to the- bride’s 
neck with a piece of money at the end of it, dur- 
ing which ceremony the Bramin prays ; and in 
the evening the parties are, by torch light; car- 
ried home in a fedan by four men, when, the 
whole is concluded by mufic and.feafting. 

When a perfon is taken ill, a Bramin comes 
and prays with him. They believe that two fpi- 



rits, one good and the other bad, attend at the 
hour of death ; and if the perfon has been good, 
he is carried away in a flying chariot, but if he 
has been wicked, the evil fpirit carries him away 
to be judged according to his works. He is then 
fent back to rove about the earth ten days, in the 
fliape of a magpye ; and for- this reafon thefe’ 
people always after the death of their relations, 
feed a magpye ten days, imagining that a human 
foul may. be in it. 

The inftant a man dies, his beard is fhaved* 
his whole body is wafhed clean, lime is put into 

his mouth, and the women rub his face over with 

* 

rice. Then a Bramin preaches a fermon to the 
relations, \nd afks the widow of the deceafed, 
whether fhe is willing to be burnt- along with her 
hull) and. If fhe refules to be burnt, then fhe is 
not forcedto it ; but in a religious fenfe, fhe is 
confidered. as an impoftor, and in temporal things 
fhe is discarded by every one, fo tharfhe has no 
profpedt before her befldes that of dying for 
want.^ When fhe confents, fhe is viflted by the 
Bramins, who tell her, that fhe will meet with her 
hufband the moment fhe expires, and that they 
will be eternally happy together. Near the 
houfe where the decealcd lived, a vaft heap of 
wood is piled up, and the body laid upon it* 
The woman is the_n conducted to the funeral pile, 
accompanied by her relations and fome Bramins 5 
and if fhe is fearful, they fay all they can to en- 
courage her. When fhe arrives at the pile, fhe 
wafhes herfelf in a pool of clear water, and* then 
her jewels and ornaments are taken off. The 
Bramins pray with her, and fhe gives them 
money, after which fhe wraps herfelf up in a 
yellow fhroud, and walks to the place where 
her deceafed hufband’s body lays; fhe takes in 
her hand a pot of oil, which fhe pours upon her 
head ; and then the wood being fet fire to, fag- 
gots are thro wn over her, * and the whole foon re- 
duced to afhes. It is difficult to find out when 
this horrid pradtice firft took place ; but that 
what is here related is matter of fadt, will ap- 
pear from the teftimony of thofe of the Euro- 
pean nations, who have viflted India within thefe 
few years. 

In mourning for the dead they have various' 
ceremonies, the principal of which is, {having 
the beard ; and all the flaves of the deceafed are 
to comply with this cuftom. The afhes of the 
deceafed are all carefully gathered up and thrown 
into the Ganges; for the waters of that river are 
confidered as having fomething in them of -a vir- 
tuous and holy nature. If the perfons burnt 
were of an elevated rank, pagods or temples 
are frequently eredted on the place where the. 
pile had been reared. 

The fecular Bramins are obliged to obferve 
feveral ceremonies, fuch as getting out of bed 
two hours before the fun rifes, and repeating 
feveral prayers to their gods, after which they 
wafh themfelves, and fit down on a carpet with 
their faces turned to the eaft or to the north, but 
never to the weft or fouth. The reafon why they 
turn to the eaft is, becaufe the fun rifes in it, 
and towards the north, becaufe they believe 
that fome of their gods have their refidence in 
that; quarter of the heavens, fo that thofe places 
are always confidered by them as holy, and that 
they ought to be refpedled. 
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The firft part of their worfhip ccnfifts in Ting- 
ing fome hymns to the praife of their gods, and 
bathing themfelves cither in the Ganges or in 
fome other confederated river ; but if they have 
not time to go to the river, they bathe at home. 
Being drefled, they again fit down, and pour fome 
fpring water into the hollow of their hands, and 
throw it upon their mouths. This being done, 
they repeat the twenty-four names of their gods, 
at the fame time touching fo many parts of their 
bodies. Such are the molt common ceremonies of 
the fecular Bramins, or, in other words, the com- 
mon officiating pr lefts ; but in the lecond place, 
thofe of their regulars, or hermits, are fo aufterc, 
that had we not clear proofs of the truth of it, 
we would be apt to doubt whether fuch a body 
of people ever exifted in the world. 

Thefe regular Bramins are a fee of men, who, 
under pretenfions to the mod fuperior fandtity, 
infiift on themfelves the mod fevere corporeal 
punifhments, believing that this will obtain the 
favour and approbation of their gods. Some of 
them make a folemn vow to walk with a fquare 
grate, or coll ox of iron round their necks, weigh- 
ing twenty-four pounds, nor is it to be removed, . 
either day or night, till fuch time as they have 
procured, by begging, as much money as will 
build an hofpitaL 

Others of them creed a pole, almond in the form of 
a gibbet, to which they tie themfelves, and fwing ! 
over a flow fire, during the lpace of a whole hour, I 
taking care to have the fixe condantly fed with 
fuel. This is done in honour of an idol, called 
Efwara, who is believed to have great rewards 
to bellow in a future date, on all fuch as chear- 
fully fubmit to audere rites of that nature. 

A third fort get themfelves chained to the foot 
of a tree, and remain in that pofition during 
the red of their lives, being fupplied with herbs 
and a bottle of water daily,, from the neighbour- 
ing villages ; for the people confider them as 
beings; far fuperior to common mortals. 

A fourth fort walk in pairs together, carrying 
heavy iron chains, one end of which are fixed to 
their legs, and the other to their fhoulders. Some 
have nails druck through the foies of their fhoes, 
and notwithdanding the fever ity of the pain, 
they will often walk with them feveral days to- 
gether. I 

The inhabitants of all nations in the univerfe 
believe in the neceflity of an atonement for fin, 
before men can be juftified by the Supreme Be- 
ing, and although very unworthy notions have 
been formed concerning the exidence of fuch an 
client ial point in religion, yet it does not follow 
that the principle itfelf is falfe. Nay it rather 
proves the contrary, for there is fomething in 
every man’s confcience which points out to him 
that he has offended God, and that fome atone- 
ment mud be made, either by himfelf or by ano- 
ther. Now thefe heathens in India believe, that I 
an atonement has been made for their fins, and 
they are to have the choice of enjoying the bene- 
fits of it, on two conditions : Either they are to 11 
vifit feveral holy cities at a vad didance from 
each other, or fecondly, they are declared to be 
abfolved, in confequence of their repeating the 
names of their gods, twenty-four times every- 
day. Such as vifit the holy places, offer up a fa- 
cr£fice s and on the tail of the victim is written 



I j the name of the penitent, with the nature of his 
offence. This practice feems to have been uni- 
verfal . in ancient times 3 it was fo among the 
Greeks, the Romans, the Carthagenians and the 
Jews 3 and the prophet Ifaiah alludes to it, when 
he fays of Chrid, cc Surely he hath borne our 
“ griefs, arid carried our for rows.” Ifaiah liii. 4. 
f The Bramins believe, that there are in heaven 
I five different dates or degrees of glory, to which 
the fouls of virtuous perfons are conveyed after 
death. The fil'd of thefe manfions is called 
Xoarcam , where the king of the gods refides, with 
a great^ number of wives and concubines. The 
fecond is Vaicundam , and there Vixnu refides with 
his wives, and a certain bird* fomewhat like a 
hawk, upon which he rides as on a horfe. The 
Bramins teach, that all the virtuous followers of 
Vixnu go into this habitation when they die, and 
where their natures are changed fo as to re- 
femble that of their god. 

The third manfion is Cailafamy and this they 
believe to be a very high mountain of filver, fitu- 
ated towards the north, and inhabited by Rutrem*. 
with his wife and all his concubines, and a bull 
upon whom he rides. The Bramins teach, that 
all the worfhippers of Rutrem go to this place 
when they die, where they are fox ever happy in- 
beholding the countenance of their god. Some 
are employed in cooling him with fans, others ini 
holding gold fpitting boxes to him, fome in 
holding lighted torches to him during the night* 

and others in bringing him whatever necefTaries. 
he wants. 

The fourth manfion of glory is called Bru - 
malogam y and there Bruma refides with his wife 
Sarafluadi, attended by a large fwan on which he 
rides, abroad; for this god is laid to be much ad- 
didled to travelling. 

Above all thefe, is the fifth feat of glory, where 
the firft principle of all things refides. All thofe 
who have lived the molt innocent and exem- 
plary lives, are wafted hither after death, where 
they are for ever united to their god. 

With relpeft to hell, the Indians believe that 
it is fituated at a vad diftance below this world, 
and that there is a prefident in it, called Yhamadar > 
who has a fecretary, named Xitragupten 3 who, 
during the life of a man, writes down all his good 
or bad a£tions, and prefents his memorial to the 
prefident, the moment the foul of the decealed 
comes before him. This infernal prefident is 
faid to be very juft and equitable, and diftributes- 
rewards, and punifhments, according to merits or 
demerits. Some fouls are,, according to their no- 
tions, fent back to inhabit other bodies in this, 
world, while others are tormented in the molt 
cruel manner in hell. If a dying perfon takes 
hold of a cow by the tail, and the Bramin pours 
a little water into his hand, and receives a fmali 
lum of money 3 then when he comes to crofs the 
dreadful fiery river, which feparates earth from 
eternity, the cow will, by his. laying hold of .her 
tail, carry him fafe over. 

It is confidered as incumbent upon all thofe 
who would be confidered as faithful Bramins, to 
go frequently on pilgrimages to the temples of 
their gods 3 and when they arrive, they are en- 
joined to perform feveral penances of a very 
auftere nature. Some of them flafh themfelves 
in the moft unmerciful manner, with knives, to 

make 
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make an atonement for their crimes* imagining f -feaft of eleven days each month. They are, on 
that will be the utmoft fatisfacftion to their gods. thefe feafts to eat only a handful of beans, peas* 
Others confine themfelves in cages* which are or fruits* with about a Ipoonful of milk, and this 
placed on the top of a pole, and the penitent, they miift take towards the evening, 
having no room to turn himfelf, is tortured with With refpedb to learning among the Bramins* 
the moft excrutiating pain. In his fight are it confifts in teaching the pupils a language.. 
placed the figures of two idols, whom he is oblig- named Hanjcrit , which not being known among 
ed to adore all the time he remains in that pain- the lower orders of the people, may be con- 
fulfituation. Some are to fpend their whole time fidered as the learned languages are to the Eu- 
in feeding birds, it being generally imagined/ ropeans;- The book written in this language, is- 
that fouls refid e in them. Some plunge them- called holy, and is.exa&ly the fame to them as 
felves into the Ganges, in hopes of being de- the bible is to us. The Bramins fay, that this: 
voured by crocodiles * and others murder them- book contains the firft language ever fpoken in 
felves at the altars of their gods. ^ the world * yet, although it is^ acknowledged to 

Great part of their religious fervices confifirs in be of very great antiquity, it cannot, by any 

dancing, a practice of very great antiquity. In means, reach fo far back as the time of Moles. . 
their temples, the men and women dance to- Having made themfelves mailers of this work, 
gether, ufing the moll indecent paltures, which which is extremely difficult, becaufe they have 
ferves as a ftimulation to all manner of debau- no good grammar, they next proceed to ftudy 

chery ; but this is exadlly confident with the no- the Pur nance, which is a fort of commentary 

tions they form of the attributes of their idols. upon it, containing many'things that have been 

They adore ferpents in the molt religious man- handed down by tradition. 

ner, becaufe they believe them to be inhabited As there are different fedts among the Bramins 
by departed, fpirits, and they foretel great fuc- in religion, fo they have fix fedfcs of philofophers, 

cefs in confequence of meeting them on a jour- and one'of thefe is confidered in tile fame man-' 

ney. Many of their children are named after ner we do Atheiffs. They have no fkill in anato- 
p articular forts of ferpents * .and when they find my, and as to their tables of aftronomy and chro- 
adders in their houfes, they offer them milk, and nology, they are not worth mentioning. When 
beg of them to depart in peace * but when the the moon is eclipfed, they believe fhe is fighting 
reptiles ‘dft- not obey, they fend for all the Bra- with a black ugly devil. They imagine the" night 
mins in the neighbourhood, who offer up prayers is created by the fun’s withdrawing himfelf be- 

to their gods to take them away * it being con- hind a mountain, where he retires to reft, and in 

trary to their law to do them any injury. the morning makes his appearance. 

When they pitch upon a field where they in- Such is the religion of the principal tribes 
tend to build a pagod or temple, they turn a cow who form the vaft empire of the Great Mogul* 
loofe in it towards evening, leaving her to range and when we confider the deplorable ftate to 
at large till the morning. As foon as the lun which they are .reduced, with refpedb to the 
rifes, they fearch narrowly around, the field to knowledge of the true God, it mu ft fill us with 

difcover the place where the cow laid herfelf forrow to refiedt, that fo many of our fellow 

down, and on that fpot they eredt their temple. creatures are ftill unacquainted with the gofpel. 

In all their temples, cow’s dung is fpread.on During the laft. century, the pious Mr. Boyle 

the floor, for they have fuch veneration for that procured a perfon at a great expence, to tranflate 

animal, that in all their facrifices, they pour fome the New Teftament into their language, and had 
of its milk on their altars. Their priefts, like many printed copies of it fen t over* to the Euro* 

the heathen Greeks and Romans, pretend that pean fettlements in the Eaft Indies. The kings 

their gods have oracles, by which they can fore- of Denmark, have been at a great expence m 

tel future events, and this notion is believed by fending mifiionaries among them* but it does 
the people. When feveral perfons have been U ..not appear that ever the right .methods were at- 
fufpedted of ftealing any thing, but the guilty tempted, and happy if that glorious work was to 
cannot be fixed on, the priefts write the names be undertaken by the En^lifii. 
on different pieces of paper, and lay them down It is long fince we hav<? had fettlements in diff- 

before the altar in a circular form, after which ferent parts of the Eaft-Indies, but our mer^ 

they invoke the oracle, and withdraw, having chants have been too intent in acquiring un- 
locked the doors, that no perfon can get in. menfe fortunes to. ufe any means towards pro- 
When they return, and find any of the papers re- moting the falvation of thoufands of immortal 
moved, that perfon whofe name is upon it, is de- fouls, who are ftill fitting in darknefs, and in the 
dared to be the criminal. It is common for region andfhadowof death. 

their priefts when they addrefs their oracles, to It would have been much to their honour, and 

feign themfelves in convulfion fits, and remain equally fo to their intereft, to have brought over 
in feemingly great agonies fome hours. Then fome youths from the Indies, and had them pro- 
after fome groans, they ftarid up and tell the perly inftrudted in learning and religion. Thefe 
people what was revealed to them by the oracle. being fent home with prefents to their friends. 

They obferve feveral feftivals, particularly a and books tranflated into their own language, 
fort of carnival, which lafts feveral days; dur- the people feeing the purity of our religion, 
ing which they affemble in vaft crowds together, would not only have embraced it, but they would 
and dance to all fuch tunes as. they are acquaint- have entered into, a commercial ftate of friehd-~ 
ed with. T. he Bramins attend in their garr fiiip with us. This would have been a more 
men ts, having their heads covered with fome- glorious adfcion than to have fubdued an empire, 
thing like horns, Branding upright. This feaft or to acquire as much money as would purchafe 
lafts twenty-four days, and befides it they have a one. 
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The firfl part of their worfhip confifts in fing- II the name of the penitent, with the nature of his 
mg feme hymns to the praife of their gods, and offence* This pra6tice feems to have been uni- 
barhing themfelves citicr in the Ganges or in verfal.in antient times 5 it was fo among the 
fbme other confecrated river ; but if they have Greeks, the Romans, the Carthagenians and the 
not time to go to the river, they bathe at home. Jews ; and the prophet Ifaiah alludes to it, when' 
Being dreffed, they again fit down, and pour fome I he fays of Chrift, cc Surely he hath borne our 
fpring water into the hollow of their hands, and [ c<r griefs, arid carried our forrows." Ifaiah liii. 4. 
throw it upon their mouths. This being done, j The Bramins believe, that there are in heaven 
they repeat the twenty-four names of their gods, five different ftates or degrees of glory, to which 
at the fame time touching lb many parts of their the fouls of virtuous perfons are conveyed after 
bodies. Such are the moft common ceremonies of death. The firfl: of thefe manfions is called 
the fccular Bramins, or, in other words, the com- Xoarcam , where the king of the gods refides, with 
mon officiating priefts ; but in the fecond place, a great number of wives and concubines. The 
thofe of their regulars, or hermits, are fo auftere> fecond is Vaicnndam , and there Vixnu refides with 
that had we not clear proofs of the truth of it, his wives, and a certain bird* fomewhat like a 
we would be apt to doubt whether fuch a body hawk, upon which he rides as on a horfe. The 
of people ever exifted in the world. Bramins teach, that all the virtuous followers of 

Thefe regular Bramins are a Jet of men, who, I Vixnu go into this habitation when they die, and 
under pretenfions to the molt fuperior fandlity, where their natures are changed fo as to re- 
in fli 6b on themfelves the molt fevere corporeal femble that of their god. 

punifhments, believing that this will obtain the The third manfion is C ail of am > arid this they 

favour and. approbation of their gods.- Some of believe to be a very high mountain of filver, fitu- 

them make a lblemn vow to walk with a fquare ated towards the north, and inhabited by Rutrein,. 
grate, or collar of iron round their necks, weigh- with his wife and all his concubines, and a bull, 
ing twenty-four pounds, nor is it to be removed, . upon whom he rides. The Bramins teach, that 
either day or night, till fuch time as they have all the worfhippers of Rutrem go to this place 
procured, by begging, as much money as will when they die* where they are for ever happy in, 
build an hofpitaL . beholding the countenance of their god. Some 

Others of them eredt a pole, almost in the form of are employed in cooling him with fans, others in 

a gibbet, to which they tie themfelves, and fwing ( holding gold fpitting boxes to him, fome in 

over a flow fire, during the fpace of a whole hour, holding lighted torches to him during the nio-ht* 

taking care to have the fire conflantly fed with and others in bringing him whatever necellaries 

fuel. This is done in honour of an idol,, called he wants. 

Efwara, who is believed to have great rewards The fourth manfion of glory is called Bru~ 
to beftow in a future Hate,, on all fuch as chear- malogam ; and there Bruma refides with his wife 

fully fubmit to aufterc rites of that nature. Sarafluadi, attended by a large fwan on which he 

A third fort get themfelves chained to the foot rides, abroad; for this god is laid to be much ad- 
of a tree, and remain in that pofition during di6ted to travelling. 

the reft of tlicir lives, being fupplied with herbs Above all thefe, is the fifth feat of glory, where 
and a bottle of water daily,, from the neighbour- the firfl principle of all things refidesT All thofe 
ing villages ; for the people confider them as who have lived the moft innocent and exem- 
beings; far fuperior to common mortals. plary lives* are wafted hither after death, where 

A fourth fort walk in pairs together, carrying they are for ever united to their god. 
heavy iron chains, one end of which are fixed to With relpedt to hell, the Indians believe that 
their legs, and the other to their fhoulders. Some it is fituated at a vafl diftance below this world, 

have nails ftruck through the foies of their fhoes, and that there is a prefident in it, called Yhamadar 

and notwithstanding the feverity of die pain, who has a fecretary, named Xitraguptm ; who* 
they will often walk with them feveral days to- during the life of a man, writes down all his good 
gether. ^ . . or bad adlions, and prefents his memorial to the 

The inhabitants of all nations, in the univerfe prefident* the moment the foul of the decealed 

believe in the neceffity of an atonement for fin, comes before him. This infernal prefident is 

before men can be juftified by the Supreme Be- faid to be very juft and equitable, and diflributes 

ing, and although very unworthy notions have rewards, and puniftiments, according to merits or 
been formed concerning the exiftence of fuch an demerits. Some fouls are, according to their no- 
cfiential point in religion, yet it does not follow tions, fent back to inhabit other bodies in this 
that the principle itfelf is falfe.. Nay it rather world, while others are tormented in the molt 
proves the contrary, for there is fomething in cruel manner in hell. If a dying perfon takes 

every man’s confcience which points, out to him hold of a cow by the tail, and the Bramin pours- ‘ 

that he has offended God, and that fome atone- a little water into his hand, and receives a final! 
ment mu ft be made, either by himfelf or by ano- fum of money ; then when he comes to crofs the 
ther. Now thefe heathens in India believe, that dreadful fiery river, which feparates earth from' 
an atonement has been made for their fins, and eternity, the cow will, by his. laying hold of her 
they are to have the choice of enjoying the bene- tail,, carry him fafe over. & 

fits of it, on two conditions : Either they are to | . It is confidered as incumbent upon all thofe 

vifit feveral holy cities at a vaft diftance from who would be confidered as faithful Bramins, to 

each other,, or fecondly, they are declared to be go frequently on pilgrimages to the temples of 

abfolved, in confequence of their repeating the their gods 5 and when they arrive, they are en- 

names of their gods, twenty-four times every joined to perform "feveral penances of a very 

day. Such as vifit the holy pla.ces, offer up a fa- auftere nature. Some of them flafh themfelves 

enfice; and on the taii of the vidlim is written in the moft unmerciful manner, with knives, to 
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make an atonement for their crimes, imagining feaft of eleven days each month. They are, on 
that will be the utmoft fatisfaftion to their gods. thefe feafts to eat only a handful of beans, peas* 

Others confine themfelves in cages* which are or fruits* with about a lpoonful of milk, and this 
placed on the top of a pole, and the penitent, they mult take towards the evening, 
having no room to turn himfelf, is tortured with With refpe£t to learning among the Bramins; 
the moft excrutiating pain. In his fight are it confifts in teaching the pupils a language, 
placed the figures of two idols, whom he is oblig- named Hanfcrit , which not being known among 
ed to adore all the time he remains in that pain- the lower orders of the people, may be con- 
ful fituation. Some are to fpend their whole time fidered as the learned languages are to the Eu- 
in feeding birds, it being generally imagined* ropeans;- The book written in this language, is 
that fouls refide in them. Some plunge them- called holy, and is exaftly the fame to them as 
felves into the Ganges, in hopes of being de- the bible is to us; The Bramins fay, that this*, 
voured by crocodiles * and others murder them- book contains the firft language ever fpoken in 
felves at the altars of their gods. . the world* yet, although it is acknowledged to 

Great part of their religious fervices confifts in be of very great antiquity, it cannot, by any 

dancing, a practice of very great antiquity. In means, reach fo far back as the time of Moles, 
their temples, the men and women dance to- Having made themfelves matters of this work* 
gether, ufing the moft indecent pottures, which which is extremely difficult* becaufe they have 
ferves as a ftimulation to all manner of debau- no good grammar, they next proceed to ttudy 
cheryj but this is exactly confiftent with the no- the Pur nance, which is a fort of commentary 
tions they form of the attributes of their idols. upon it, containing many 'things that have been 
They adore ferpents in the mott religious man- handed down by tradition. 

ner, becaufe they believe them to be inhabited As there are different febts among the Bramins 
by departed! fpirits, and they foretel great fuc- in religion, fo they have fix febls of philofophers, 

cefs in confequence of meeting them on a jour- and one'of thele is confidered in tile fame man-' 

ney. Many of their children are named aftej- ner we do Atheifts. They have no Ikill in anato- 
particular forts of ferpents * .and when they find my, and as to their tables of aftronomy and chro- 
adders in their houfes, they offer them milk, and nology, they are not worth mentioning. When 
beg of them to depart in peace * but when the the moon is eclipfed, they believe fhe is fighting 
reptiles *d& not obey, they lend for all the Bra- with a black ugly devil. They imagine the night 
mins in the neighbourhood, who offer up prayers is created by the fun's withdrawing himfelf be- 
to their gods to take them away * it being con- hind a mountain, where he retires to reft, and in 
trary to their law to do them any injury. _ the morning makes his appearance. 

When they pitch upon a field where they in- Such is the religion of the principal tribes 
tend to build a pagod or temple, they turn a cow who form the vaft empire of the Great Mogul* 
loofe in it towards evening, leaving her to range and when we confider the deplorable ftate to 
at large till the morning. As foon as the lun which they are .reduced, with refpebt to the 
rifes, they fearch narrowly ai’ound. the field to knowledge of the true God, it mutt fill us with 

difcover the place where the cow laid herfelf forrcw to reflect, that fo many of our fellow 

down, and on that fpot they ereft their temple. creatures are ftill unacquainted with the gofpel. 

In all their temples, cow's dung is fpread^on During the laft. century, the pious Mr. Boyle 

the floor, for they have fuch veneration for that procured a perfon at a gi*eat expence, to translate 

animal, that in all their facrifices, they pour lome the New Tettarrient into their language, and had 
of its milk on their altars. Their priefts, like many .printed copies of it lent over to the Euro- 

the heathen Greeks and Romans, pretend that pean fettlements in the Eatt Indies. The kings 

their gods have oracles, by which they can fore- of Denmark, have been at a gi*eat expence in 
tel future events, and this notion is believed by fending miflionaries among them * but it does 
the people. When feveral perfons have been Lnot appear that ever the right-methods were at- 
lufpebted of ttealing any thing, but the guilty tempted, and happy if that glorious work was to 
cannot be fixed on, the priefts write the names be undertaken by the Englilh. 
on diffex*ent pieces of paper, and lay them down It is long fince we have had fettlements in dif- 

before the altar in a circular form, after which ferent parts of the Eaft-Indies, but our mer- 

they invoke the oracle, and withdraw, having chants have been too intent in acquiring unb- 
locked the doors, that no perfon can get in. menfe fortunes to. ufe any means towards pro* 

When they return, and find any of the papers re- moting the ialvation of thoufands of immortal 
moved, that perfon whofe name is upon it, is de- fouls, who are ftill fitting in darknefs, and in the 
dared to be the criminal. It is common for region andfhadowof death. 

their priefts when they addrefs their oracles, to It would have been much to their honour, and 
feign themfelves in convullion fits, and remain equally fo to their intei*eft, to have bi*ought over 

in feemingly great agonies fome hours. Then fome youths from the Indies, and had them pro- 

after fome groans, they Hand up and tell the perly inftrudted.in learning and religion. Thele 
people what was revealed to them by the oracle. being fent home with prefents to their friends. 

They obferve feveral feftivals, particularly a and books tranflated into their own language, 
fort *of carnival, which 1 alls feveral days ; dur- the people feeing the purity of our religion, 
ing which they aflemble in vaft crowds together, jvould not only have embraced it, but. they would 
and dance to all fuch tunes as. they are acquaint- have entered into, a commercial ftate of. friend- 
ed with. The Bramins attend in their gar- fhip with us. This would have been a more 
ments, having their heads covered with fome- glorious a£fcion than to have fubdued an empire, 
thing like horns, ftanding upright. This feaft or to acquire rs much money as would purchafe 
lafts twenty-four days, and befides it they have a one. 
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Happy if any thing faid here could be the . verts, and the rites and ceremonies o£ the church 
means of turning the thoughts of the dire< 5 tors of of Rome cannot make much imprefiion on thofe 
the Eaft-Iridia company, and their governors in who have ceremonies as gaudy of their own. 

Afxa that way. Wherever the arms of heathen ^ Upon the whole, this is a very lerious, a very 
Rome fubducd the people, with the lofs of their important fubjedt, and ought to be attended to, 
liberties, they received a double advantage. Firft, efpecially by thole perlons who have acquired 
they became polite, and acquired the knowledge opulent fortunes in the Raft-Indies. Would 

of the arts and fciences 3 and,- fecondly, after the they enjoy a blefling xipon them, and tranfmit 

reigh of the emperor Conftantine the Great, they them to their children, let them do fomething 
embraced the Chriftian religion. The Jefuits towards enlightening the minds of thofe per- 

have made many converts to popery, among the Tons, who, if properly inltrudted, might become 

heathens in different parts pf the world 5 but the ornaments of fociety, of human nature, and of 

Jeluits are not properly qualified for making con- l| Christianity. 
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HINA, one of the moft extenfive em- 1 
pir£s in the world, is lituated in the nor- 
thern and eaftern parts of Afia, and has 
been long famous for the knowledge of many * 
curious arts with which we Europeans are ftill 
but little acquainted. They profefs to. have an 
exafr uninterrupted genealogy of kings during a < 
feries of twenty-four thoufand years, which is !; 
upwards of eighteen thoufand years before the , 
Mofaic account of the creation. For this, :how- ;! 
ever, they have no other authority befides tradi- • 
tion, and it is well known, little regard jfhould be i 
paid to what is not fupported by written evi- j 
dence. ’ 

• It is true, they have books containing the ; ! 
whole accounts of thele genealogies 3 but thefe :i 
books were compiled in latter times, nor fhould I 
any regard be paid to them. That they are al 
people of great antiquity, little doubt can re- I 
main, and probably a colony was fettled there : 
foon after the deluge, although we never find j 
them mentioned in antient hiftory, but perhaps • 
they are fpoken of under fome other name. Some • 
have fuppofed them to be a colony from antient I 
•Egypt, becaufe of their religious rites and -cere- I 
monies, being in many refpe&s the lame $ but I 
this is altogether improbable, when we confider j 
the vaft diftance there is between Egypt and i 
China. Similarity of religious fentiments is no ; 
proof 3 for in antient times there were but few j 
differences among idolators, concerning the na- ; 
ture of worfhip ; fome of them were more grofs 1 
than others, but all of them were bad enough. | 
Eufebius tells us, that Chriftianity was -fu-ft 
preached to the Indians, ' by St. Thomas the | 
apoftle 3 and the. Jefuits fay, that there are ftill I 
•fome 'remains of it in China, at leaft that they | 
have a traditional -account,; but if :.ever that | 
apoftle wasin China, and preached -the vgofpel, it I 
was either -rejected or not much remembered ! 
afterward Si At prefent, and for many years, the : 
Chinefe. have been .grofs idolators, and pay Di- : 
vine honours to many gods, particularly to IFo ' 
or Foe, who, for his great <and illuftrious: actions, 
■was deified and worlhipped above a thoufand - 
years before Cfirift’s incarnation. 
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The account the Chinefe give of this Foe 
that he was born in that part of their empire 
which they call Chung lien Cbo >* and that he was 
the fon of a king, and that his mother, while Ihe 
was with child of him, dreamed that Ihe had 
{wallowed an elephant. As foon as he was born, 
he ftood upright, and walked leven paces, point- 
ing with one hand to heaven, and with the other 
to the earth, uttering, at the fame time, the 
following words, “ There is none in heaven, or 
cf on earth, that ought to be- adored befides my- 
C€ lelf,” When he was only turned of feventeen, 
ke married three wives 3 and two years afterwards 
retired to a folitary vplace, where lie put him- 
felf under the direction of four philofophers ; 
under their tuition, he learned all they could 
teach him, and at thirty, being divinely infpired, 
he considered himfelf as a god. He foon after 
began to work the -moft wonderful miracles, of 
which the Chinefe relate a great number, and they 
have whole volumes giving an account of them. 
He is faid to have, in the compafs of a few 
years, gained over to his notions eighty thou- 
-fand difciples, whom he fent to teach his doc- 
trines throughout the empire of China. 

Ten of thofe difciples were of a much 1 higher 
rank than -the others, and it is faid, that they pub- 
liflied upwards -of five thoufand volumes of their 
matter’s works. Finding himfelf near death, 
he told his difciples, that till that moment he 
had concealed the truth of his dodtrine, but now 
he would make it public to* them, "Learn then 

(faid he) that the principle of -all things is 
cc emptinefs and nothing 3, from nothing all things 
cc proceeded, *and into -nothing all will return, 
Cf and this is the end of* all our hopes.” 

•However, fome 6f his difciples adhered to 
•what -he had -formerly taught them, and the doc- 
'trine they now teach -is -diredfcly oppofite to 
Atheilm. The reft of his difciples abode by- this 
impoftor’s dying words, which laid the foundation 

ofimany of thofe ridiculous ceremonies which 
now prevail in -China. 

Many ttories were told -after his death, 
namely, tnat -he had been born eight thoufand 
--times, that his foul had palled through the bodies 
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of many different animals, and that he had appeared II a pyramid* The Pagans have fuch a veneration for 
in the fhape of an ape, an elephant* a dragon, thefe idols, or gather pyramids, that when they 

dec. In confequence of thefe ridiculous ftories, purchafe a (lave, they carry ‘him before one of 

all thole animals through which his foul was laid them, and pray that if he lhall defert the fervice 
to have palfed, were afterwards worfhipped as gods. of his matter, that he may be devoured by tygersi 

In every province in China, there are temples This keeps the poor wretches in much awe,, 

eredted on mountains, where the people go in for although they are often cruelly treated, yet 

pilgrimage to worfhip, and fome of thefe are they are afraid to run away, ; 

held in greater efteem than others. When In the province of ST! akien > near the walls of 

thele pilgrims arrive at the foot of the mountains the city of Fohieu , is one of thofe Chines nine: 

they kneel down, and do fo at every ftep as they ftories high. It is built in the form of an odta- 

alcend. During the whole of the proceflion, gon, and its perpendicular height is nine hun- 

they fing hymns in honour of Foe ; but as there dred cubits. It is adorned with leveral curious 

are two fedts among them, violent enemies to figures, and the whole of the outfide is faced 

each other, fo it often happens that they quarrel with porcelain. There is at every ftory a colo- 

before they reach the temple. nade of marble, furrounded by an iron baiuf- 

The firft dodtrine taught by Foe y is called the trade, which gives the whole a moft fplendid ap- 
Exterior, and confifts of fome very good rules pearance, and on the top is a gilt idol, 

of morality, namely, that there is a great differ- The Chinefe, like the antient Greeks and Ro- 

ence’ between good and evil, and that there are mans, have gods whom they imagine fuperintend 
rewards and punifhments in a future ftate : That all their public affairs, each having his own de- 
the god Foe y was born to fave the world and expi- partment. Thus Fi-Can is confidered as the 
ate the fins of men ; that there are five precepts fupreme diredtor of their treafures, and who 
to be obferved, namely, that no living creature condudts the dilpenfing of their riches. His 
is to be killed ; not to fteal any thing from ano- image is placed on a very high altar, with a 
ther ; to abftain from all forts of impurity ; the • crown on his head and a feepter in his hand, the 

fourth prohibited lying; and the fifth forbad whole being gilt over ; fo that it makes a moft 

the drinking of wine. To thefe they added glorious appearance when the fun fhines. Eight 

the dodtrine of the tranfmigration of fouls, and images, as his attendants, ftand around him, all 

this is ftill believed'by the generality of the people. dreffed and decorated in the fame manner; and 
With refpedt to the interior dodtrine, very few on the walls of the temple are difplayed the pu T 
are fuffered to be made acquainted with its myf- nifhments of the damned in hell. Above the 
teries. It is the fame as that taught ‘by Foe y idol is inferibed in letters of gold, <c He who 
in the laft moments of his life, and which fhall humble himlelf, and fay his prayers a 
fome of his difciples have endeavoured to pro- c< thoufand times before me, lhall be delivered 

pagate. As was faid before, they teach that cc from thele torments.” 

nothing is the principle of all things. That Ram y a god much worfhipped by the people 
beings differ only according to their fbapes and of China, is greatly efteemed by thofe of a lower 
qualities ; and, that in order to become like the rank. It is faid that while on earth, he was a 
firfc quality, we mult accuftom ourfelves to do noted perfecutor, and made fo many converts to 
nothing, and to defire nothing, to fee nothing, the doftrines of tranfmigration, that, after his 
and to think of nothing. That all holinefs confifts death, he was honoured as a god. It is further 
in being reduced to one original nothing, when added, that he palled through no lefs than four- 
all the faculties of the foul lhall be diffolved. fcore thoufand tranfmigrations, in the laft of 
They add further, that when a man has once at- which he appeared under the jfhape of a white 
tained to this happy ftate, he will be perfect with- elephant, and by that fymbol he is now wqr- 

out being in want of any thing. Ihipped in all his temples. It is generally be- 

Some of thofe who pretend to knowledge lieved, that he was one of the chief difciples of 
among the Chinefe, have embraced this ftupid H Foe y in the exterior form of do&rine, becaufe all 
fenfelefs fyftemof atheifm, and among others the | his followers profefs thofe fentiments. His tern- 
emperor Kao I/o?ig religned his crown to his fon, pies are for the moft part in the country, and the 
that he might have an opportunity of ftudying it lacrifices offered up to him confift of the fruits of 
in order to be like the god Foe. the earth, milk, vegetables, and fuch other 

Another of the Chinefe idols is called Chim I things as the feafons will produce* 

Hoam y and always worfhipped as the guardian of As all antient heroes were deified among the 

cities. There is an ordinance in China, that all [heathens, fo the Chinefe tell us that Svante -Cong, 

public magiftrates, when they enter upon office, their firft prince and law-giver, was, for his great 

lhall go in proceflion to the temple of this idol, adlions, made a god. He was the firft who in- 

and jfacrifice to him candles, perfumes, wine, troduced among them the fafhion of wearing 
flowers, and the flefh of different animals. This decent apparel ; for before his time they. were 
ceremony they are likewile to repeat twice every accuftomed to go almoft naked. Fie brought 
year, upon pain of incurring the emperor’s dif- them under fome fort of a regal form of govern- 
pleafure, and being fufpended from their offices. ment,’ and prevailed upon them to build towns 
And when they take poffefiion of their places, and cities. For this reafon, in all the temples 
they are obliged to fv/ear, before this idol, that dedicated to him, he is represented under a moft 
they will do juftice to every man, otherwife they gigantic form, and fitting on a table, with a taper 
. are to be feverely punifhed. placed before him. On the table feveral books 

Chines y is a name given to a great number of are placed, and behind him ftands his attendant 
idols in China, which are not in the fhape of any Linchevu y in appearance equally as formidable as 
living creature, but as temples built in the form of himfelf* 
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Cang-y is worfliipped among the Chinefe as tlie jj adorn their houfes with boughs of trees. At the 
god of the lower heavens, and it is believed by fame time they fit out veffels, in which they fail 
them that he has the power of life and death. round the coaft, Tinging hymns and calling aloud 
He has always thfec miniftering fpirits to attend for their beloved Pbdo. 

him 5 the firft of whom fends down rain to re- Befides the lefts and gods ‘already mentioned, 
frefh and nourilh the earth ; the fecond is the there are many others in China, particularly the 
god of the fea, to whom all their navigators left of Lao inn, who is faid to have been born fix 

make vows,, and perform them upon their return hundred years before Chrift. This impoftor 

home ; and the third pcefides over births, and is boafted himfelf to be the offspring of heaven ; 

called the god of war. It is probable, that fome and, in order to make his dilciples believe this 

ancient aftronomcr among the Chinefe was, and ftory, he faid that he had laid concealed in 

ftili is, worfliipped under this name, efpecially his mother’s womb fourfeore and one years, and 

when we find him reprefented as the god of the that the moment before ihe expired, he if- 
lower heavens. fued out of her, through a p adage in • her left 

The religion and philofophy of the Chinefe fide, made by himfelf. He foon gained a great 
are fo blended toget ler, that there is no fuch number of followers, becaule he taught them 
thing as feparating them ; they partake of each many things agreeable to their lulls and pal- 
other, nor is there any great difference, as will fions. 

appear from what we are going to relate concern- The principal parts of his doctrines* were, that 
ing a fedl among them, who fee in to have been a God was corporeal, and that he fat at eafe and 

fort of epicureans, that did not pay much regard peace in heaven, governing the world by fubor- 

to moral duties. dinate deities. He taught that all happinefs 

This left is named Lao-ssee, and owes its rife confided in pleaftirc, and was confined to this 

to one Lao-Kuin, who, according to the account life. This notion induced his dilciples to do 

delivered to us by his difciples, was not born till every thing they could imagine to prevent death, 

forty years after his conception. He is faid to by prolonging life till the lateft period. It was 

have been an eminent phiiolopher, and there are this that lirft induced them to ltudy cheiniftry, 

many books of his dill extant, replete with the as the grand prefervative of life, and for fome 

fined maxims of morality; and yet thole who time, they were fo vain as to believe they would 

pretend to be his difciples, are conddered by never die. -But indead of prolonging life, they 

many of the Chinefe as no better than Atheifls, fhortened it, by giving themfelves up to driinken- 

or Epicureans. They boaft that they can make nefs, uncleannefs, and every fort of debauchery 

a liquor which will make them immortal, and they could think of. 

are perfuaded that by the aflidance of lpirits. The morals of the people of China, having 
whom they invoke, they can obtain all things. been fhockingly corrupted by the errors and blafi- 

Some of the Chinefe Mandarins were fo ftupid as phemies of thefe impoftors, a perfon arofe to re- 

to believe that they could avoid death, and feve- form all the abufes that had crept in, whether 

ral of the emperors gave countenance to that relating to government, religion, morals or phi- 

notion. This febt flouridied many years in loibphy. This illuftrious perfon was Ccv.fufius , a 

China ; but unlefs it be among the vulgar, they man, noble by birth, of a fweet, natural temper, 

have now fallen much into difrepute. and adorned by a liberal education. According 

The Chinefe worlbip a god deis whom they to the bed accounts, hc*was born about four hun- 

call Puzza, and of whom their priefls give the dred and fifty years before the incarnation of our 

following account. They lay that three nymphs Saviour, and we fliall here relate what is faid con- 

cam e down from heaven to wadi themfelves in a cerning him. 

river, but fcarce had they got into the water. The Chinefe prieds told the Jefuits, that as 
before the herb Lotos appeared on one of their foon as Confufnis was born, two dragons came to 
garments, with its coral fruit upon it. They guard him againft all forts of harm ; and that 
were furprized to think from whence it could pro- the flars bowed down to dilute him. When he 
ceed; and the nymph upon whofe garment it was, was about feventeen years of age, he made a mod 
could not refill the temptation of indulging her- judicious choice of the bed ancient authors, and 
felfin tailing it. But by thus eating fome of it, made an extradl from them of every thing that 
die became pregnant and was delivered of a boy, was valuable towards improving his mind. When 
whom Ihe brought up, and then returned to hea- he was about twenty, he married and had a fon, 
ven. I-Ie afterwards became a great man, a con- but foon after parted with his wife, left flie 
queror and legiflator ; and the nymph was after- fihould interrupt him in his ftudies. 
wards worfliipped under the name of Puzza . Having acquired a large fliare of knowledge. 
She is reprefented as fitting on the flower j he was folic ited to act as a civil magistrate ; but 

and has fixteen hands armed with knives, fwords, j not relifhing .that employment, he opened a 
halberds, books, fruits, plants, wheels, goblets, j fchool for the inftrudlion of youth, and we are 
vials, and many other things needlefs to be men- j told he had no lels than five t ho 11 fan d pupils, 
tioned. . ^ | Thefe he divided into dalles, feventy of whom 

Pbclo , another of their idols, is worfliipped ; afllfted him in teaching the higher dalles, and one 
becaule he firft difeovered the making lalt ; but i hundred and fifty initrudted the younger ones, 
his ungrateful countrymen not making him that ■ He. laid down "excellent precepts for the regula- 
recompence which his merits entitled him to for r tion of their conduct in' the practice of virtue, 
ioufeful an invention, he left them in great in- I' whether civil or locial, and he prevailed with the 
djgnation, and never was heard of afterwards. 1 women not to wear any thing ungraceful, or un- 
They have a feftival in honour of his memory, in ' becoming their fex. 

the beginning of June, upon which occasion they l| In, ftudy, and in the practice of every virtue, 
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public and private, this great man lived ’till he jj 
was feventy years of age, and at laft died of grief, 
when he beheld many corruptions that had taken 
place among his difciples. But -although, little 
regard was paid to his precepts, when alive, yet 
the higheft honours were fhewn to him after his 
death.° The whole empire went into mourning 

for him. ; 

He left many books behind him, which, con- 

fidering the time and place,, when, and where he 
lived, and befides that he was - a heathen, one 
will be iurprifed to find in them fo many fine fen- 
timents, refpedting moral duties. Thefe pieces, 
or extracts from them, are to be found in the firfl 
volume of Duhald’s hiftory of China. 

It is generally allowed that the Chinefe, like 
dll other heathens, acknowledge that there is one 
univerfal Supreme Being ; but they admit that 
there- are many demi-gods who a<5t under him.^ 
We have already given an account of the fe£l of 
Foe, fometimes called Xekia , and we fhall now 
proceed to defcribe the manner in which they of- 
fer up facrifices to Confufius, and in general to 
the reft of their idols. There are feveral tem- 
ples erecfted for this illuftrious perfon, and all 
thole temples are built in the form of obelifks or 
pyramids. 

The governor of the city where the temple 
ftands, is always the facrificing prieft, and he is 
affifted by all the learned men in the neighbour- 
hood, who meet the evening before the facrifice 
is performed, and provide rice and^all forts of 
grain, which are fet on a table before^the altar of 
Confufius. A table is placed in the court before 
the temple, illuminated with, wax tapers, fire 
for the facrifice, and rich perftnnes. He then 
makes choice of hogs, and luch other beafts as 
are to be facrificed, by pouring wine on their 
ears; and if they fhake their heads, they are 
deemed proper objects, but if otherwife, then 
they are rejected. Before the hog and the other 
beafts are killed, the prieft makes a- reverential 
bow, and then they are fiain in hi& prefence. 
When their throats are cut, they make,. a .fecond 
reverence, after which the hair is feraped off, and 
the entrails taken out, but the blood is preferved 
till the enfuing day. As foon as the cock crows 
in the morning, a fignal is given, and the prieft, 
with his affiflants, light up the tapers, and throw J 
perfumes into the cenfers. Then the mailer of 
the ceremonies orders the choir to ling, and the 
prieft Handing before the altar, fays, <c Let the 
5 C hair, and the blood of the dead care ale be of- 
* € fered up in facrifice.” Then another of the 
priefts ^ takes up the bafon, in which the blood 
and hair are intermingled, and the matter of the 
ceremonies fays, <c let the blood andtthe hair be 
Cf buried.” Immediately the priefts carry it but, 
and bury the bafon with the contents in * the 
court before the chapel. • This being done, they 
uncover the fl efh of the facrifice, and the matter 
of the ceremonies lays, cc may the foul, of Con- 
<c fufiusdefcendmpon.it.” The facrificing prieft 
then takes up a chalice filled with .wine, and 
pours it upon the image of .a man, compofed 
of ftraw. The image of Confufius is then 
placed on the altar,', and the following ejacu- 
lation repeated. cc O ! Confufius, thy virtues 
<c are godlike and inimitable ! our .emperors 
fc themielves are obliged to thee ; for ’tis by .tliy II 
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cc unerring precepts that they regulate their con- 
fC * dudt. All our obligations to thee are pure 
cc and perfedb ; O ! let thy enlightened fpirit. de- 
cc feend upon us; and afiift us by its prefence.” 

When the prieft has repeated this jfhort prayer, 
the people fall down on their knees, but in a few 
rriinutes rife. up again; When the prieft wafhes 
his hands and wipes them with a towel, or nap- 
kin, one of the inferior priefts fupplies him with 
a bafon; a towel; and a chalice full of wine; and 
then the matter of the ceremonies chants aloud, 
cc let the priefts go near the throne of Con- 
€C fufius.” Upon that, the facrificing prieft kneels, 
down, and prefents a piece of. filk and a cup of 
wine to Confufius. The filk is then burnt in a 

V 

fire pan, while all the people kneel down ; and 
then the prieft addreffes himfelf to Confufius; 
in the following words : fC Thy virtues lurpafs 
c< thofe of all the faints that ever lived before 
cc thee; our oblations are but trifles ; all we 
c< beg is, that thy fpirit would vouchfafe to hear 
cc us.” 

This part of the ceremony being, over, the 
matter of the facrifice lays, in a chanting tone; 
cc let us drink the wine of bleffing and true hap- 
cc pinels,” ordering, at the fame time, all the 
people to kneel down. After this, the officer at- 
tending puts into the hands of the prieft a chalice 
full of wine, and the mailer offthe ceremonies 
chants again, cc Drink the wine of true 'hap- 

pinefs,” and the prieft drinks it. Then the 
officer puts into the hands of the prieft,- a piece 
of the flefh, and the matter of the ceremonies 
chants aloud, cc partake of the flefh of the fa- 
cc crifice.” This being over, the prieft fays* 
cc when we offer this facrifice, we live in expec- 
Cf t.ation of receiving thereby ail the comforts of 
cc this life.” The remainder of the flefh is dif- 
tributed. among 'all the people prefent; and con- 
fiftent with the antient and general notion of 
facrifices, all thofe - who taftc it, believe that 
Confufius will be gracious unto them. 

The laft ceremony is that of recondu£ting 
home the foul of Confufius, which they imagine 
was prefent and affifted at the facrifice. This is 
done by the prieft’s repeating the following 
prayer, fC We have offered up our oblations to, 
cc thee, with the utmoft reverence and refpedl* 

wejhave implored thee to be prefent at our !a- 
cc orifices, of a lweet fmelling favour, and now 
“ we accompany thy foul to heaven.” During 
this ceremony the people kneel, and it is an efta- 
blifhed rule, that thofe of the higheft rank fhould 
be prefent. 

When the facrifice is over, what remains of 
the food is diftribuced among the people, and 
they Sre at liberty, either to carry it home or to 
eat it. in the temple. Thefe remains of the flefh 
are given to the children, in hopes that the virtue 
they are endowed with, will one day make them 
celebrated perfons ; and the remains of the filk 
offered to Confufius, are diftributed among the 
girls to dreft babies with, imagining, that while 
they -preferve thofe precious reliques, they will 
be preferved from every danger. . 

On the fourteenth of Auguft, every year, they 
have a. folemn facrifice, in commemoration of 
their anceftors, and it is performed in a temple 
in the following manner ; the prieft being feated 
on a carpet with two of his attendants, one on 

- each 
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each fide, m the middle of the fquare before the 
• temple, the matter of the ceremonies orders the 
facrifice to begin. The people then Fall down 
on their knees, and inftantly riie up again in the 
moft decent manner. Round the walls of the 
temple are many inferiptions in memory of their 
anceftors ; and towards theft: the priefts, followed 
by the people, approach with decent reverence, 
and perfume them with incenfe* Then the 
matter of the ceremonies orders the bread and 
wine of ble fling and true happinefs to be offered 
up. The prieft then takes up the chalice and 
pours out the wine. At the fame time he delivers 
the following fpeech to the people* “ Let all 
<c thole who have affifted at this facrifice be af- 
<c fured of receiving fome particular favours from 
fC their anceftors, in return for all thefe grateful 
< c oblations which you have in this public man- 
cc ner now made unto them* You fhall be ho- 
noured and reipedled by all men, live to a 
* c good old age, and enjoy all the bleffings this 
cc life can afford.” After this they fet fire to 
the facrifice, which confifts of the flelh of many 
different animals ; and then, having faluted the 
walls of the temple three times, and fetched three 
groans, they depart* It has been afked, with 
what propriety can the Chinefe pray for the dead, 
feeing they believe in the tranfmigration of fouls?. 
This queftion would be unanlwerable, were it not 
that we are affured they have very, confufed no- 
tions of things of a theological nature. But-they 
believe that fuch fouls as have been virtuous are 
to go in the tranfmigration, and many of them 
are at a certain time taken up to heaven and 
placed among the gods. 

That the doftrine of the tranfmigration of the 
foul has a ftrorig effedt on the minds of the Chi- 
nefe, will appear from the following . annecdote 
in father Le Compte’^ hiftory of China., . That 
- Jefuit, who refided upwards of twenty years in the 
country, and made fome converts to popery, was 
one day fent for by a dying man,' whom he found 
•in great agonies becaufe his prieft had told him, 
that his foul was to go into a horfe, and that the 
liorfe being a ftubborn one, would be whipped 
fo feverely that he would die, and then he was 
to pafs into that of a toad. . The Jefuit en- 
deavoured to convince him of the fallity of fuch 
dodtrines, and having .baptized him,.. the. man 
died in peace. . The. 'Chinefe have 'a notion that 
every one who kills a dragon or a giant ought to 
be worfhiped as a god, but r as they have already 
a vaft number of gods, fo they, imagine that moft 
of the dragons and giants have been already de- 
ftroyed. Thefe fentiments are not new, for even 
. in this ifland we find ftories of giants and dra- 
gons in Geoffery of Monmouth's Britilh hiftory. 
It is remarkable that Voltaire, one of the greateft 
deiftical writers in the prefent age, often tells us 
that the government of* China is the beft in the ; 
.world, but had. he attended to what is related 
:by his own countrymen the Jefuits, he would ne- 
ver have made fuch a bold after t ion. Can that 
be a well regulated government where the peo- 1 
pie are in a manner devoured by impoftors, who, 
rather than work for an honeft fubfiftence, ‘ go 
begging from place to^place; and. if the people 
refufe. to give them alms, they immediately tell 
them, that their fouls fhall go into the bodies of 
rats and mice, fnakes, toads, ferpents and other 
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reptiles. Their bonzes or monks, -go two and 
two together ; and according to Le Compte, 
they are a parcel of idle, diftolute fellows, who 
herd together like fwine, and live upon the wages 
of the induftrious; 

It fome times happens, that the people either 
cannot* or will riot relieve them, upon which the 
idle impoftors aftunie the characters of penitents, 
and perform lever al adls of au fieri ty* which have 
too often the defired efFedt on the minds- of the 
vulgar. Some of them go from houfe to houfe, 
dragging heavy chains after them, and when 
they come to the door they cry out in a canting 
tone, c 6 It is by thefe auftere penances that we 
cc make an attonement for your fins.” Some 
place themfelvcs by the fides of the highways, 
and when they fee a traveller come up, they 
fall down and knock their heads againft ftones; 
Others put fome' particular drugs on their heads, 
and fet fire to them to excite companion * for the 
people, imagining them to be in great pain and 
torture, generally give them fomething* Thefe* 
however, are no more than the tricks of artful 
impoftors, who, by flu dying chymeltry, caneafily 
delude the vulgar, by making them believe they 
are in real torment, when, in truth, they feel no 
pain at all. 

Father Le Compte tells us, that one day he 
accidentally met with a young bonze or monk, 
in the market place of a country town, whofe 
air and deportment were graceful, fweet, and mo- 
deft. He flood upright within a fedan, thick fet 
with long iharp pointed nails, fixed as clofe by 
one another as could be, in fuch a manner that 
it was impoflible for him to turn to the one fide 
or the other without having his body pierced* 
Two fellows hired for the purpofe, carried him 
from houfe to houfe, where he begged the people 
would have companion on his miferable condi- 
tion. “ I am,” (laid he) cc confined in this chair 
“ for the benefit and advantage of your precious 
<c fouls, and I am determined never to ftir out, 
cc till I have fold every nail you lee in it, which 
<f are ten thoufand in number, and all I demand 
<c for one is only ten pence, though each is 
cc worth it's weight in gold.” This induced 
fome of the people to buy as many of them as 
they could afford ; 'and within a few days after- 
wards he fold them all. 

There are in China another fet of vagabonds, 
who, in many refpedls, referable our flage moun- 
tebanks in Europe j and fome of them are fo 
artful that they will get upon the backs of tygers, 
tamed for. the purpofe', . and ride from town to 
town, without being under the leafl apprehen- 
fions from thole ferocious animals, although they 
are neither bridled nor' muzzled. Thefe im- 
poftors have always along with them a large re- 
tinue of beggars and penitents, that bellow on 
each other a confiderable number of 1 alh.es to ex- 
cite the compallion of the people. They have 
another Ibrt of beggars, who, under pretence of 
devotion, live, in caves in the woods and the 
rocks, and are luppor.ted by the contributions of 
the people, who, looking upon them as faints, 
confult them from time to time in every thing of 
importance, for what they fay, is confidered as 
coming from God himfelf. 

.Some of thefe friars live together in convents, 
in the woods, and are fupported at the expence 
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of government i but in general they. are colletted 
from the very dregs of the people, and one part 
of their employment is to attend the funerals of 
the deceafed. They are divided into four Orders, 
namely, the white, black, yellow, and red, and 
they have one principal who refide's always at 
court, fever al deputies being appointed, to a<5l 
under him. They take a vow of chaflity, but 
when it is found that they break it, then he is 
punifhed in the following manner; ^ _ 

They bore a hole in his neck with a red hot 
iron, and thruft a chain through the wound, of 
about fixty feet in length, and in that deplorable 
condition, and naked as he was born, lead him all 
over the city, till he has collected a particular 
fum of money for the ule of the convent tp which 
he belongs. Another monk follows him, and 
whips him feverely, when he attempts to lay hold 
of the chain to mitigate his pain. They have 
alfo nuns in China, but their number is very in- 
confiderable, in companion with that of the 
monks ; they have their heads fhorn quite bare, 
nor are they fuffered ever to go abroad. 

The feaft of Lanthorns is one of the moll re- 
markable among the Chinefe, and is celebrated 
on the fifteenth day of the firft month every year. 
Every perfon is obliged, on the evening of that 
day,'to'fet out a lan thorn before his door, and 
thefe are of various lizes and prices, according to 
the different circumllances of thofe to whom they 
belong. During this fellival, they have all forts 
of entertainments, fuch as plays, balls, affem- 
blies, mufic, dancing, and the lanthorns. are filled 
with a vail number of wax candles, and fur- 
rounded with bonfires. During the whole of the 
fellival, it feldom happens that any irregularities 
take place ; for excepting the monks already 
mentioned, the people are in general very fober, 
and obedient to their laws. 

The Chinefe aferibe the origin of this fellival 
lo the following melancholy occurrence. One 
evening, as the daughter of a Mandarine was 
walking by the fide of a river, Ihe fell in and 
was drowned. The difconfolate father, in order 
to recover the body, put out to fea, attended by 
all the people in the neighbourhood, each carry- 
ing lanthorns, but after a fruitlefs iearch, they 
were obliged to return. The Mandarine was 
much beloved by the people, and therefore, upon 
the annual return of the day, when this unhappy 
circum fiance took place, all thofe who had known 
the young woman, went with lanthorns to the fea 
fide, fothatintimeit became an eflablifhedcuflom. 

But there are fome others of the Chinefe, who 
aferibe the origin of the feftival of lanthorns to a 
quite different caufe. They lay that many hundred 
years ago, one of their emperors propofed to Ihut 
himfelf up along with his wives and concubines, 
in a rrioll magnificent palace he had eredled on 
purpofe, and that he caufed every window in the 
building to be grandly illuminated with wax can- 
dles in lanthorns, that he might have the pleafure 
to behold, as it were, a new Iky as a canopy over 
liis head. This occafioned an infurre£tion amons; 
the people, becaufe the emperor neglected the af- 
fairs of government, and they demoliflied the 
cofbly palace/ That this fliameful part of his 
condudt 'might never be forgotten, they hung out 
lanthorns all over the town, and the practice has 
been kept up ever fince. 



They have another fellival, at the time when 
the fruits of the earth are gathered in, and* on that 
occafion* the moll folemh faerifices are offered. ' 
In every town throughout the empire* the chief 
magiflra'te* being crowned with flowers* marches 
out of the ealtern gate, attended by muficians* 
and .a vail concourfe of people* provided with • 
flambeaus* c'olours, flreamers* and other eriligns 
of dignity; , ' ; 

Several perfons Follow him, carrying figures' or 
images, reprefenting the invention* and progrefs 
of agriculture, and the flreets are adorned witli 
triumphal arches, hung with tapeflry. The ma- 
gillrate advances towards the eaft, as if he in- 
tended to meet the new feafon, and before hirri 1 
appears the figure of a cow, made of burnt clay* 
and of fuch an enormous lize, that forty men are 
hardly able to carry it. On the back of the cow 
fits a beautiful boy alive, reprefenting the genius 
of hufbandry, with one leg bare, and the other 
covered with a thin bulkin. The boy lalhes the 
cow, and feveral peafants march behind, carrying 
with them the implements ufed in hufbandry; 
All thefe are emblematical, the lalhes the boy 
gives the cow, point out the necefiity of labour 
in cultivating the* fruits of the earth, and his 
having one leg bare, and the other covered, is 
the lymbol of hurry and diligence, which fcarce 
affords to the induftrious time to drefs. 

When the procefilon arrives at the emperor’s pa- 
lace, all the flowers with which the cow is dreffed* 
are taken off, and then her belly is opened, when 
feveral little cows come out* and are dillributed 
among the people by the minilters of Hate, in 
order to remind them of the care and induf- 
try attending hufbandry, and to admonifh his 
fubjedls never to let any piece of ground lay fal- 
low. 

The goddefs gtreonin, prefides over all their, 
houfliold affairs, and the fruits of the earth. She 
is reprefented with an infant on each fide of - her* 
one of whom holds a cup in his- hands, and the 
other has his hands clofed one within the others 

0 m 

The goddefs whom the batchelors worlhip, is 
called Chavg-ko> and is held in great eileem by 
their learned men, as Minerva was by the Greeks 
and Romans. 

The firll day of the new year is celebrated with 
great porrip and fplendour. There is a total cef- 
lation from bufinefs, the courts of jullice are 
fhut tip, and the ports are flopped. Every one 
then makes merry, and partakes of the general 
joy. Solemn faerifices are offered throughout 
the empire, and their gods are brought out and 
placed before their doors. It mull, however, be 
obferved, that thefe are houfhold gods, and not 
fuch as are placed in their temples* for the latter 
cannot be brought out without leave of the em- 
peror. - 

Their mofl celebrated temples are built upon 
mountains, for although groves were the original 
places for worfbip, yet we find, that when, fo—, 
cieties of men were formed, they changed the 
antient cufloms, probably, that their pride might 
be the more gratified by letting forth the gran-*- 
deur of their temples. To thefe temples, the 
devotees refbrt in great numbers, fome walking 
on foot, and others mounted op horfeback, or 
drawn in chariots, according to the nature of 
their circumftances. The female fex are-remark- 
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ably fond of going on thefe pilgramages ; but as 
father Le Compte obferves, devotion is not the 
foie motive. They are ambitious of being feen 
i/i public,, and of freeing themfelves for a time, 
from the reftraints laid on them by their huf- 
bands. 

In all their temples, which are built in the form 
of pyramids, the idols are placed on altars; and the 
cloifters are inhabited by monks, or bonzes, much 
in the fame manner as the cloifters of collegiate 
churches among the Roman Catholics. The altar 
is illuminated by a vafl number of lamps, which 
burn day and night, and the idol being richly 
gilt, the whole has a moft fplendid appearance. 
The idol is always of a gigantic lize, and he has 
fome fmaller ones Handing around him as his 
guards. On each fide of the altar Hands centers, 
in which incenfe is continually burning, and at 
the foot of it is a wooden bowl to receive the ob- 
lations of the devotees. The altar is painted all 
over with a moft beautiful red, that colour being 
appropriated only to fuch things as are facred. 

Before the image of tfi-can, the god of their 
treafures. Hand feveral hedious devils, ready to 
execute their mailer’s orders. The torments of 
the damned are reprefen ted in the moft hedious 
figures, one of which always reprefen ts a flnner 
in a pair of fcalcs, with his iniquities in the one, 
and liis good works in the other. We meet with 
feveral fuch representations in the Grecian mytho- 
lo.gy as will be taken notice of afterwards, when 
we come to treat of the religion of that once 
celebrated country. 

. Befides thofe vagabonds and cheats, whom we 
have, already mentioned, there are many others 
of a lower order in China, who, to the difhonour 
even of their own idols, and the fcandal of reli- 
gioh, go about the country like' impoHors as they 
are, and pretend to foretel future events, beyond 
the power or comprehenfion of any human capa- 
city. Some of theie wretches pretend to inHrudt 
women how to have children, a proof of which 
the author has in his pofieffion, committed to him 
by a learned German, who refided above two 
years in the interior parts of China, but the par- 
ticulars are too obfeene to be mentioned. Others 
of them pretend to fell the wind and air, and 
thefe always go in couples together. One of 
them with a very grave and demure countenance, 
carrying on his right fhoulder a bag in which his 
airy goods are depofited, and out of which, at a 
certain price, he delivers to the credulous, as 
large a quantity as they can afford to purchafe. 

In his left hand, he carries a hammer, with which 
he ftrikes the ground three times, in order to 
make the genius of the wind appear 5 and if cre- 
dit is to .be given to thefe impoHors, the wind 
will appear in a certain number of days, born 
on the wings of a bird. 

Another, of their tricks is to confult domeftic 
idols, for, as. was laid before, every houie has 
it’s god. In fuch cafes, the, juggler takes two 
little Hicks and ties them faft together with a 
thread, and having made the moft humble fup~* 
plications to the domeftic idol, they throw the 
Hicks down before it, in full aflurance that their 
.petitions will be gracioufty heard and* anfwered. 

As one fide of each of the flicks is flat, and if 
-by accident they happen to fall on the flat fide, 
T;hey then expoftulate with the god, and proceed ‘ 



to try a fecond experiment. If, on the fecond’ 
repetition they prove again unfuccefsful, they 
have .recourfe from words to blows, and knock 
the idol two or three times about the head, to 
teach him to be more propitious for the future. 

However, they are feldom difcouraged, for 
they continue throwing the Hicks till they fall in 
a proper pofition, and the greater trouble they 
are put to, they impute it to the obftinacy of the 
god . For this juggling trick, they receive fome 
money from the credulous, who are vain enough 
to believe them 3 juft in the fame manner as our 
fortune tellers do in Europe. To treat thefe 
villains with contempt, or to refufe them at 
leaft lomething, would be confidered as facfilege, 
for they are authorized by the priefts, in order 
to keep the people in a Hate of ignorance: 

There are in China, many female devotees, 
who obferve the ftridbeft auHcrities ; and father 
Le Compte gives us an account of one of them, 
which is very extraordinary. The Jefuit had 
been often told of her piety, and therefore he 
thought her a proper objedt to be converted to 
the Chriftian religion. Being introduced to her, 
he found, that befides obferving the aufterites 
of the fe£t to which fhe belonged, file had not 
tafted animal food for the fpace of forty years. 
She was by profefiion, one of thofe who delighted 
in long prayers, and a member of a fociety that 
belongs to a temple * frequented by pilgrims 
from all parts of the empire. Thefe pilgrims, 
upon their arrival at the foot of the mountain 
upon which the temple is built, fall down up- 
on their knees and crawl . up to the top. Le 
Compte found. this woman too much wedded to 
her own opinions, to embrace his religion, fo 
that he was obliged to leave her a heathen,, in the 
lame deplorable Hate as he found her. 

Polygamy is tolerated in China among all 
ranks of people, but the woman fir ft married 
is confidered as fuperior to the others. The 
Chinefe are fo jealous of their wives, that they 
will not permit them to be feen by any befides 
themfelves, even their own relations are denied 
admittance to their apartments, unlefs the huf- 
band is along with them. Indeed their apart- 
ments are contrived in fuch a manner, that they 
cannot be feen by any one, and when they are 
indulged to go abroad, it is in a clofq carriage, 
hidden from every one. 

In the article of marriage, neither parties are 
permitted to confult their own inclinations, but 
the match is made up, either ' by the relations, 
or by old women employed for that purpofe, and 
who make a trade of it. The wedding day be- 
ing fixed, the bride is carried in a fodan, follow- 
ed by the bridegroom, and their rferajtions. The 
bride brings no other portion befides her wedding 
garments, a few other cloaths, and fome houl- 
hold furniture ; for in China the men give money 
for their wives, inftead of receiving it with 
them. .The bridegroom attends the bride to his 
own door* when he opens the ledan, which be- 
fore was fhut up, and conducing her into a 
private apartment, recommends her to the care 
of feveral women, who have come to attend the 
wedding, and who fpend the day in feafting and 
rejoicing, while the bridegroom, does the fame 
among his - male friends and acquaintance. 
a As the bridegroom is never permitted to fee 
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the bride whom lie has purchafed, till he opens 
the chair, lo if he finds himfelf deceived with 
reipedl to her beauty, he immediately fhuts it, 
and difmifTes her home to her' relations, chuling 
rather to lofe the pur chafe money, than to marry 
one whom he cannot love. 

The folemnization of the marriage, is always 
preceded by three days mourning, during which 
time, all the relations abftain from every fort, of 
amuiement. The reafon afligned for this prac- 
tice is, the Chinefe look upon the marriages of 
their children as a prefage of their own deaths. 
The purchafe and fale of wives are much more 
common among the lower forts of people,- than 
among* thole, of an elevated rank ; for the latter 
always take care to have one lawful wife, and 
to treat her in a manner becoming the rank in 
which flie was brought up. 

The day after marriage, the bridegroom and 
bride, or rather the new married couple, repair 
to the next temple, where they offer up facrinces 
to one of their gods, and have their names en- 
rolled among thole of their anceftors. Then the 
prieft bellows upon them the folcmn benedic- 
tions, and declares that nothing can part them 
till death. 

When one of the princelfes of the blood royal 
is to be married, twelve young men of high 
rank, are brought into an apartment in the pa- 
lace where they can be feen by her, although 
they cannot fee her. They are ordered to walk 
round the apartment while fhe furveys them, 
when flie makes choice of two, who are pre- 
fen ted to the emperor, and he nominates whom 
he thinks proper. This is perhaps a much bet- 
ter, and more rational way of dilpoQng of a 
daughter than that of the European fathers of prin- 
ceffes, concluding marriages, without giving their 
daughters an opportunity of fo much as feeing 
the object of their affections. A woman who 
cannot pick a hufband out of twelve lovers, 
mu ft be nice in her choice indeed ! 

When a Chinefe dies, an altar is immediately 
erredted in fome particular room of the houfe, 
which for the moft part, is hung with mourning. 
The image of the deceafed. is laid upon the al- 
tar, and the corps behind it, in a coffin. Every 
one who approaches it, is to pay his compliments 
of condolance, and bow his knee four times 
before the image ; but previous to thefe kneel- 
ings, they offer up their perfumes. If the de- 
ceafed has any -children, they ft and around the 
coffin, drefied in deep mourning ; and his wives 
and relations, weep aloud with the female- 
mourners, who are hired, and, who ftand con- 
cealed behind a curtain. AVhen the body, is 
laid in the coffin, the mouth is filled with as 
much corn, rice, Elver and gold, -as ’ circum- 
stances will admit of; nails and feiffars, tied up 
in puries, are likewife put into the coffin, in or- 
der that the deceafed may cut his nails as often 
as he pleafes. 

The day on which the funeral is to be folem- 
nized, all the relations and friends of the de- 
ceafed meet together at the houfe of the de- 
ceafed, drefied in .mourning, wjio, together with 
thepriefts, form the funeral pfoceffion, which is 
attended by the images of men, women,, tygers, 
clepnants, and various. other, iorts of creatures, 

. . , in memory ' of. the - de^- 



ceafed, and for the • repofe ‘ of his’ fouL The 
priefts who are to make a funeral panygerie 
walk behind the proceffion: In the front, feve- 

ral perfons walk with brazen cenfers on their 
fhoulders. The children of the deceafed walk 
immediately behind the corpfe on foot, . leaning 
on flicks, as an expreflion of forrow and con- 
cern. After the children, come, the wives and 
the more diftant relations of the deceafed, in a 
clofe litter. Handfulis of red fand are thrown 
upon the coffin, during the proceffion, which is 
a fymbol of the' body’s 'returning' again to - it’s 
native earth. Muficians, playing the moft me- 
lancholy tunes,- walk in the midft of the pro- 
celfion, ' till they come to the place where the 
corpfe is to be interred, which is always without 
.the . city in an open field, let apart for that pur- 
pofe. The body is laid in the ground, and the 
prieft pronounces a funeral oration, after which 
all the mourners return home. 

Such was the ancient, and, fuch is the modern 
ftate of ’religion in. China, and upon an impar- 
tial confideration, we will find much to com- 
mend/and much to blame. .The deifts have re- 
prefented the Chinefe religion as the moft perfedb 
in the univerfe, but, upon a ftridl enquiry, it ap- 
pears to be a fyftem of barbarifm and heathen- 
ifm. That they are well acquainted with. fome 
of the fine arts,- cannot be denied; but their re- 
ligion is of fuch a nature, that unlefs fome re- 
formation . takes place in their fyftem, they will 
remain as. they have hitherto done, a people 
fecluded from the reft of the world ; and indeed; 
out of the - way- of improvement. To deduce 
any other inferences is altogether unneceffaiy; 
for thofe who know the value of the bleffings 
they enjoy under the gofpel, where life and im- 
mortality are brought to light, will look with 
an eye of pity on the highly reputed natives of . 
China, and wifli thofe people to ffiare with them 
in happinefs. 

Before we difmifs this article concerning Chi- 
na, -it may not.be improper to' fay fomething 
concerning, burying-grounds, elpecially as the 
right underflanding of that fubjedt will ferve to 
remove fome prejudices which too many labour 
under. .. 

The antient Greeks never fufFered a dead 
body, to be, buried within the walls of their 
cities ; they had .fields appropriated. for that pur- 
pofe, at a confiderable diftance, and at the public 
expence. 

The primitive : \Chriftians could not bury their 
dead within towns or cities, for they being fub- 
jedts of the Roman emperors, were obliged to 
comply with all their edidts, in things of a civil 
nature ; it therefore remains for us to enquire at 
what time, and for what reafon .this' pradtice firft 
took place ? So far as ecclefiaflical hiftory will 
diredl us, it feems . to have, been towards the 
middle of the fifth century, owing to the vene- 
ration the Chriftians had for the remains of the 
martyrs. Thofe they picked up and piled round 
their churches ; and others, who were profefling’ 
Chriftiahs, defired to have their bodies - interred 
near the remains of thofe who 'had laid down 
their lives for the truth. Superftition was then 
beginning to gain ground in the Chriftian church, 
and the lels than non efientials of religion were 
eonfidered .as of a greater importance than the 
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articles of faith and duty, upon which man’s fal- n gined to procure from the Greek and Roman hif- 
.vation depends. Corrupt pricks found it conduced . torians, have had recourfe to what they call a 
-towards promoting the dignity of their charac- natural principle. They tell us, that men de- 
ters, and conflderable emoluments arofe from it, fired to have their remains depofited near the fpot 

in confequence of the fees that were paid. This I where they offered up their prayers and praifes 
practice has continued ever fince in the church of | to the Divine Being. In proof of this, they pro- 
Rome ; and we have feveral inftanccs in the reign duce the practice of the antient Druids, who 
of Henry VIII. of people being committed to buried their relations near the coniines of their 
.prifon, where they died miferably for no other temples. Plaufible as this objection may feem, 
reafon but that of refufing to pay money for the yet it will not require much force of argument to 
funeral rites. overthrow it. 

Some of the greateft men, both in the Iaft, The temples of the Dru ids were piles of ftones, 

•and the prefent age, have earneftly- wifhed, that fet up in a circular form, far from towns and 

fees for the burying of the dead, had been long | cities, and the bodies being buried deep in the 
fince aboli hied, efpecially in proteftant churches ; earth, no evil confequences could -arife, in con- 
.but we wifh for reformation, long before it takes fequenceof a noxious fmell; but many of our bu- 
-place. However, with reipedt to things of a re- tying grounds are in the moll: confpicuous parts 
ligious nature, they are not what we have at pre- of our cities,, and thoufands of coffins with their 
Lent in.viev/, inftcad of them, we look towards mortal contents are left above ground* to the dif- 
utility, and the promoting of public fafety. [ grace .of humanity and civil polity. But allow- 

Whatcver may be the confequences of burying ing the argument to hold good, let it be granted 
•bodies in churchyards, certainly, the practice of that the Druids did fo, what has Chriftians to do 
interring them in churches mu (I be of a very with it? Life and immortality being now brought 
•pernicious nature. -In Italy, the fmell arifing to light by the gofpel, we have an aflurance, that 
from "the corrupted bodies, often interrupts the our bodies will be railed at the general refurrcc- 
devotions; nor need we be much furprifed,. if the. tion, .and then- .v/hat -does it fignify to us where 
plague, or fome fuch epidemical diftemper was to they were depofited. It is 'nothing to the Chrif- 
•break out in the country. In the original judge- tian, whether his body is call into the fea, or laid 
ment pronounced upon our fir ft parents, we find | up in a monument of Parian marble, whether it 
the words, C€ Duft thou art, and unto duft thou I is trodden under the feet of men, who are a dif- 
? c flialt return but fuch is the vanity, fuch the grace to humanity, or infhrined behind the altar, 
pride of mortals, that they cannot bear the of a cathedral church. That refpeffc fiiould be 
thoughts of their near relations being configned | fhewn to the allies of the dead, is certainly con- 
to the filent grave. Like the Egyptians of old, fiftent with all thofe ideas we form of Divine be- 
fhey would have them kept above the ground ; nevolence, becaufe man is the image of his DL 
but alas ! they cannot preferve them from cor- vine maker * .but that it fiiould be exercifed at 
ruption. Nay, it will, and frequently does hap- the expence of the living, is contrary to moral 
pen, that the churches in which they are buried, juftice, and common fenfe. 

fall to the ground, and the author of this work From the whole, we may draw -the following 
has feen whole cart loads of dead bodies taken in conclufions. Firft, that it is our duty to depofxt 
their coffins from vaults, and thrown down in a the dead bodies of our fellow creatures in a de- 
promifeuous heap in the fields'. cent manner. Secondly, that to lay their dead 

• Would it. not, therefore, . be much better to bodies in vaults above ground, is contrary to the 
have a field purchafed at the public expencey original order of God. Thirdly, that the having 

near every town and city, to depofit the dead burying grounds in towns- and cities, may be at- 

bodics of our deareft relations ? Surely it would; tended with very dangerous confequences * and 
but here we muft ftate a particular obje&ion. laftly, that it is the duty of the ftate to have com- 

; Thofe who ft and up in defence of the burying mon burying grounds in every part of the nation, 

of dead bodies in church-yards, being- fairly and that no fees fiiould be exacted. from thofe 
beaten out of all the afiiftance they vainly ima- who;are unable to pay. 
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of Carnate, Golcondo, .Bisnagar, ^Decan. 
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T HESE antient nations, of which hiftory fion to the great aufterites they obferve, both in 

is in many refpedts filent,' wprihip the their temples and in their private lives. And firft 
fame gods, tho’ under different forms, as of their hermits, for they are much efteemed in 
thofe adored by the Bramins, and in general, their thofe parts. This fea was. firft' founded by 
religion is called Bant cm y and the people Banians . Rhevan, ; whom the god Ram depofed, to revenue 
/ hl V s not a term of reproach, but a word that the indignities, offered to his wife Sita, and he 
ngnmes Gravity, Reverence, or Striftnefs, in'allu- became their patriarch.’ Thefe hermits are called 

Faquirs , 
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Faquirs , which fignify holy reclufes, or fuch 
as have denied to live in human fociety. They 
live retired in woods and caves, feeding on roots, 
herbs, fruits, &c. and fometimes the fhepherds 
bring them a piece of bread, for they muH not, 
on any account whatever, eat fiefh. 

They are in fuch repute for their fanflity, that 
devotees will fometimes travel two or three days 
to afk them, queHions ; and lb far are many of the 
women diveHed of ihame, that they will even kifs 
their privy parts. A gentleman, who vifited thefe 
parts about ten years, ago, actually faw. this done 
by a lady, after flie had travelled above three 
days to enquire of the hermit whether fhe fhould 
have children. Strange and incredible as this 
may appear, yet there are many perfons alive 
who can witnefs the truth of it ; nay, and many 
things more extravagant, x'idiculous, and abomi- 
nable in their nature. 

Their pagods, or altars, where they worlhip 
their idols, are, for the molt part, built under tall 
trees, and the name of one of them is Mamaniva , 
fhaped in a monltrons form. To this idol, the 
votaries bring their freewill-offerings of nee, 
millet, and leveral forts of fruit, and whoever 
come to offer up their ■ facrifices before their 
god Mamaniva, are marked by the hermit on the 
Forehead with vermillion. The moment they re- 
ceive this tincture, they imagine that the devil 
Can have no power over them, and that all 
manner of temptations will be rendered in- 
effectual. 

Irt the fame grove, and at a fmall difiance, 
Hands another pagod or altar, dedicated to the 
'god- Ram, whofe image is rep refen ted under the 
figure of a cow. At all thefe places, the hermits 
receive gifts from the people, who come rn great 
numbers to worfhip. Some of thefe hermits or 
Faquirs^ retire one after another into the mofi 
gloomy caverns, where no light can come, .but 
through a fmall crevice, and there they Hand in 
one pofiure from day to day, during a whole week, 
without tailing any fort of refrefhment. Others 
fpend whole years together, without fo much as 
repofing themfelves on the ground; -for when 
deep, overpowers them, they lean againfl a cord, 
fixed by each end to the branches of a tree. Some i 
of them do penance, by Handing ten or twelve 
hours a day, with one foot extended, and their 
eyes fieadfafily fixed on the fun. At the fame 
time, they hold a cenfer in their hands, filled 
with burning incenfe ; and others fit fquatting on 
their poHeriors, with their legs under them, and 
their arms wreathed over their heads in a variety 
of frantic poHures. 

, It has been generally allowed, that thefe In- 
dian devotees would fink under the force of fuch 
penance, were it not for fome aflifiance from art, 
for unlefs the fenfes were lulled to fleep, the tor-' | 
ments would be too great to endure. Rut we 
are affured, that the}? - drink watery with opium I 
infufed into it, which is of fuch an intoxicating 
nature, that for fome time it turns their brains.’ 
During the time they attend their facrifices, they 
hang fmall round Hones about their necks; as an- 
emblem of eternity, which has induced fome 
travellers to believe that they are defeended from 
the Egyptians, who, in antient times, painted 
eternity in the form of a circle, having -neither 
beginning nor end. • * ; V 
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| | Another god, much eHeemed and worfhipped 

by thefe people, is called Perimaly and his image 
is that of a pole, or the large maft of a fhip. 
The Indians relate the following legend concern- 
ing this idol. At Cydambaran, a city in Gol- 
condo, a penitent having accidentally pricked 
I his foot with an awl, let it continue in the wound 
for leveral years together ; and although this ex- 
travagant method of putting himfelf to exceffive 
torture, was difpleafing to the god Perimal; yet 
the zealot iV/ore he would not have it pulled out 
till he faw the god dance. At laH, the indulgent 
god had compafiion on him, and danced, and the 
fun, moon, and Hars danced along with him. 
During this celcHial movement, a chain of gold 
dropped from either the fun or the god; and the 
place has been ever fince called Cydambaran. It 
was alfo in memory of this remarkable tranlac r 
|| tion, that the image of the god was changed 
j from that of an ape to a pole, thereby intimating; 

I that all religious werfhip fhould reach up to- 
wards heaven, that human affection's fhould be 
placed on things above. 

• At Samorin, a confiderable city, is a chapel* 
and in it a Hatue feated on the throne, and young 
children are facrificed to it. It is made of brafs* 
and when heated from a furnace underneath the 
altar, the child is thrown into it’s mouth and 
confumed. There are certain days fet apart for 
the-worfhip of this idol, and he is wafhed in corU 
feerated water, every morning, by the Bramins* 
Flowers are fcattered upon the altars, during the 
facrifices ; and they Heepfome herbs in the blood 
of a cock, which are afterwards thrown into a 
cenfer, with a large quantity of frankincenfe, and ; 
with this they perfume the idol. During the 
whole of the ceremony, the prieH tinkles, a little 
bell, to animate the people in their devotions, a 
pradlice common in many heathen nations. • 
The firfi part of the facrifice, namely, that of 
deHroying an innocent child being over, the 
prieH cuts the throat of a cock, with a filver 
knife, dipped in the blood of a hen, and holds 
the cock with the knife over a chaffing difh, in 
the middle of the altar. ’ The’ altar is pompoufly 
illuminated by wax tapers, and at the clofe of 
the facrifice, the prieH takes a handful of corn, 
and walks backwards from the altar, keeping his 
eyes HeadfaHly fixed upon it. When he comes' 
to the middle of the chapel, he throws the corn 
over his head, and returning to the altar again, 
removes every thing from it. 

There is a pagod near Naugracuty a confider- 
able city between Indus and the Ganges, and in 
it is an idol, which the Bramins honour, by cut- 
ting off part of their tongues. This, however, 
is but done once during their lives, and it is 
reckoned the higheft a<H of devotion they can 
perform, and fuch as fubmit to it are confidered 
as faints. . . 

It is remarkable what veneration thefe people 
have for the river Ganges ; in it they wafh, out of 
pure devotion, and often throw into it, as offer- 
ings, pieces of gold and. filver. Vafi numbers 
of pilgrims are continually vifiting this celebrated 
river,* and while "they bathe in it, they hold a 
Hiort-Hraw between their fingers. The pilgrims 
having wafhed themfelves -with great ceremony, 
are received by the Bramins, who condu6t them 
to a-pagod; where they offer fome 'money and rice. 

During 
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During thefe ceremonies, the pilgrims repeat le- 

veral prayers, and every one is faid to have his 

(ins forgiven, when he has been wafhed in the 
/ > 



Ganges, 

Quilacara , a celebrated town on the borders 
of the Indies, is remarkable for a Jubilee, ce- 
lebrated there -once in twelve years. .On the 
morning of the feftival, the raja' of the place, 
who is both fovereign, high prieft, and civil go- 
vernor, mounts a fcaffold ; and, having ftripped 
himfeif naked, is walked all over by his attend- 
ants. Tie then makes an oration to the people ; 
telling them, that he is to offer up himfeif, a 
free-will offering to the gods. The people fhout 
applaufe, when the raja pulls out a lharp knife, 
and cuts off' his nofe, lips, and ears, and pre- 
fer nts them to his idols, and he doles the cere- 
mony, by cutting his throat. 

•.Horrid as this ceremony may appear to us, 
yet there are others more barbarous ftill; and in 
the fame province. Some of their devotees go 
in lcores together, to vifit the molt celebrated 
temples ; and, Handing before their altars, cut 
off* their flefh by piece-meal ; ufmg the follow- 
ing words, (C Thus do I mortify myfelf for the 
cc lake of my God.'' When they can endure 
the torment no longer, they fay, cc Out of love to 
<c thee, O my god, do I offer up mylelf, achear- 
ful Sacrifice !” Then they ftab themlelves, 
and their bodies are immediately reduced to 
allies. Thefe precious allies are fold by the 
priefts for a confiderablc fum, to the deluded 
people, and are confidered as prefervatives againft 
all forts of clifeafes. During the month of May, 
thefe people obferve a remarkable ceremony $ 
and it is at the time when the pilgrims come to 
bathe in the Ganges. They ereft a pile of cow 
dung, on which they put feveral balkets of rice, 
with herbs, roots, and all fuch vegetables as can 
be procured. To the whole is added a quantity 
of butter, and feveral piles of wood, which they 
let fire to; and during the time it is burning, 
they pretend to difeover what fort of a harveft 
will enlue. 



In Vifapour , at feed- time, they have a feftival, 
which they celebrate in the following manner. 
The priefts lop off all the branches of one of 
their talleft trees, except thofe at the top, • and 
with thefe lopped branches, march in grand pro- 
ccftions, Tinging hymns, attended by a vaft con- 
courle of people, .to one of their pagods, where 
they reft before the gate, and falute the idol. 
The people repeat loud acclamations, and 'walk 
three times round the temple; and the arch 
prieft digs a hole in the ground, and pours into 
it fome water brought from the Ganges, mixed 
with the urine of cows. In this hole, the 
branches of the tree are fixed, and while the fire 
is confuming them, the arch-prieft pretends to 
know, from the attitudes of the flames, what 
will happen, during the remainder of the year. 

In all their 'ceremonies, they fing a great 
number of hymns and pfalms, which feems to 
have been a very antient practice, even among 
the molt idolatrous nations, both in Afla, and in 
otlier parts of the world. That it was uled in 
^ , oYP t 3 > while the children of Ifrael were in a 
flate of flavery, cannot be doubted ; for we read 
that when Moles went up into the mount to re- 
ceive the law. from. .God* the people made a 

V 



golden calf, and danced before it; and, undoubt- 
edly, they had mufic. Nay, there is not an an- 
tient nation, or indeed any of the moderns, where 
mufic, of fome fort or other, does not make a 
part of their religious fervice. The Greeks and 
Romans were of opinion that mu lie appealed the 

anger of the gods ; thus the poet fays, 

♦ 

*Tis pious duty now to praife. 

With inccnfe, longs, and facred lays* 

And with a promis'd heifer's blood,* 

My Numida's kind guardian god. 

For this reafon, the pagan devotion .was gene- 
rally attended with vocal and inftrumental mufic; 
and it was the cuftom to turn into verfe, and 
fing in their temples,, the heroic afts of their 
gods. But without taking any notice of the 
mufic made ufe of by the primitive Chriftians, 
which will naturally occur, in its proper place, 
we fhall here only obferve, that even thole bar- 
barous people whole religion we have been treat- 
ing of, are no Arrangers to mufic, and although 
they may not know the rules of art fo welllas 
the Europeans, yet we find. that they have what 
is fufficient to fatisfy their tafte, and from that 
Angle circumftance we may learn, that mufic is 
a univerfal fcience. 

ft 

When the devotees among thofe people con- 
vert any young perfons to become profelytes to 
their aufterites, they preferibe a rule for their 
conduft, by attending to which their fincerity is 
known, and this is to laft during fix- months. 
The reafon they pro tr aft the time fo long, is, 
that they may not reveal their fecrets to novices, 
till fuch time as they arc in a manner certain 
that they will not defer t them. 

This term of their noviciate, or trial, is called 
their regeneration; and, during the firft three 
months, they are obliged to eat one pound of 
cows dung, mixed with rice, every day. Dur- 
ing the laft three months, the quantity of dung 
is gradually leffened, and the reafon why they 
eat the excrements of this creature is, becaufq 
they believe there is fomething in them of a di- 
vine and purifying nature, both for the body and 
the foul. 

All marriages among them are concluded and 
lolemnized when they are young, and this is done 
to prevent every fort of fufpicion concerning 
impurity; although the men are allowed a plu- 
rality of wives,’ according to the nature of their 
circumftances, yet, except in cafes of barrenefs,. 
they feldom have more than one. Their priefts, 
notwithftanding their attachment to idolatry, and 
their many ridiculous ceremonies, as well as cri- 
minal facrifices,- are fuch friends to. human 
fociety, that they do all they can to difeourage 
polygamy, or. the having more wives than 'one. 

In fupport of this fentiment, they point out to the 
people, that where there are a plurality of wives, 
there will be a vaft. number of diflentions and 
jealoufies, as ' the continual confequence of di- 
vided love. If the hufband treats the one with 
tendernefs and indulgence, which may frequent- 
ly happen, then the others are fure to repine; 
and what man of human lenfibility can bear the 
thought of fuch contending paffions. It muft di- 
ftraft his foul; and while he provides for the off- 
•ipripg of one woman, the children of the others 
are in a manner totally neglefted. 
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. iThe evening before the folemnization of their 
marriages., the bridegroom, accompanied by all 
his relations, goes to the apartment of the bride, 
and at his firft admiffion, puts a pair of braclets 
on each of the legs of his intended fpoufe; there- 
by intimating that fhe is his captive, and that it 
is her duty never to depart from him. The next 
day there is a grand entertainment at the houfe 
of the bridegroom, and, to.wards the evening, j 
the bride makes her appearance, accompanied 
by her relations. Several priefts attending, lay 
their, hands on the heads of the parties, and re- 
peat feveral prayers ; after which, they are both 
fprinkled with water, as an emblem of puidfica- j 
tion. Several difhes of the richeft fruits are then ’ 
lerved up, and the company having eaten, the 
priefts afk the bridegroom, whether he will pro- 
mife, by his induftry, • to provide for the woman 
as long as he lives ; to fcreen her from want, and 
bring up. her children.' 

This part of the ceremony being over, the. 
whole company ride out on elephants, and to- 
wards midnight, when they return home, bon- 
fires and other illuminations, ferve to grace the 
folemnity. One of the moft extravagant ex- 
pences attending thefe marriages is, that although 
the parties fhould happen to live above an hun- 
dred leagues from the Ganges, yet they are 
obliged 'to have fome of the water of that cele- 
brated. river. . This the priefts take care to fur- 
nifti them with, for they keep it in jars for that 
purpofe ; which brings them in a confiderable 
revenue. This coftly liquor is always kept till 
the latter part of the feaft, and the more liberal 
the bridegroom is in the diftribution of it, the 
more generous he is efteemed, and the more re- 
ipedted in the neighbourhood where he lives. 
Haft of all, the prie,ft puts a chaplet, or crown of 
flowers on the heads of the bride and bride- 
groom, declaring them to be hufband and wife, 
and then they are conduced to the haram, the 
place appropriated for the women. 

In their funeral ceremonies, they are not fo 
rigid as thole who live under the direction of the 
Bramins, in the countries we have already de- 
fcribed, fubjedt to the Great Mogul, but ftill 
there is a ftrong fimilarity. Such of the women 
as are Religious devotees, often burn themfelves 
along with the bodies of their hufbands ; but 
if they refufe to comply with that horrid, un- 
natural ceremony, then they are obliged to fub- 
mit to the ignominy of having thqir heads fhav- 
ed, and to go without a covering as long as they 
live. Sometimes the chief magiftrate of the 
place, refufes to grant. them the indulgence (if 
it may be called fo) to burn- themlelves, and 
in fuch cafes, they are to lead a life of peni- 
tence ever afterwards. If they have money, 
they, are to give the greateft part of it to the 
poor, and they are to repeat a certain number 
of prayers every day.- They are alfo to go 
barefooted to one of their pagan temples, on 
the day of every folemn . feftival ; but, they are 
not to be admitted as worfhippers. 

In confidering this circumftance, the governor 
adrs in a very political manner; and, if there is 
any crime in the women, the penance is not vo- 
luntary, but conftrained. But, while he refufes 
them the privilege to burn themfelves alive, along 
with the dead bodies of their hufbands, he ought 
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to take care that they are protected from infults* 
Perhaps, the civil power is weak, and religious 
prejudices ftrong, and as enthufiafm, or religious 
prejudices operate with the greateft ftreno*th on 
the minds of the vulgar, and, as the vulgar are 
always the moft numerous in all communities, 
fo it is often dangerous for the magiftrate to in- 
terfere with them. 

When a perfon is confidered as in a dying 
condition, the body is carried out to the rivex*, 
or brook, where it is dipped till the water comes 
up to his mouth, and this is done, that both 
body and foul may be purged from all impuri- 
ties. If it happens to be near the Ganges; they 
tie the hands of the dying man to a cow's tail, 
and make her drag him into the water. If the 
cow emits urine upon the dying perfon, it is 
confidered by the people as the moft falutary pu- 
rification, and he is believed by the priefts and 
his relations to be wafhedfrom all imperfedtion. 
If the urine flows plentifully upon him, his 
friends make loud acclamations of joy, and con- 
fid er him as ranked , among the number of the 
bleffed ; but when it happens that the cow is not ' 
difpofed to make water, then the relations are? 
difconfolate, and conftder the dying man as go- 
ing into a ftate of punifhment. ■ 

If it appears that the patient's life is not ab- 
folutely in danger, then he is brought into the 
temple of one of their idols, to be cured, and * 
left all night before the altar, not doubting, but 
his god will grant him a refpite. If he dies, 
all his relations affemble at his houfe, and put the 
body in a coffin, decorated with figures, pointing 
our the circumftances of his death. The corps 
is then- carried to the funeral pile, attended by a 
vaft concourfe of people, *and there it is i*educed 
to afhes. During the proceffion, they fing feve- 
ral hymns, and repeat a great number of fhort 
colledts or prayers, and when they approach the 
place, the prieft rings a little bell, intimating to 
the people, that it is their duty to pray for the. 
foul of the deceafed. The body is always wafh- 
ed with pure watei*, before it is put upon the 
pile, and that part of - the cei*emony being ovei*. 
Are is fet to the wood, and the whole reduced 
to allies, while the priefts continue Tinging 
hymns. 

A queftion may here naturally be afked, viz. 
Why do thofe heathens in the Eaft Indies, in 
conformity with the practice .of the Romans, 
burn the bodies of the dead ? There have been 
feveral conjedtures concerning the origin of this 
barbarous pradtice, as firft, many of the eaftern 
nations adored the fire, and therefore they con- 
fidered it as an acceptable piece of devotion, to 
offer up. the dead bodies of their relations to it. 
Secondly, their pride might induce the moft ce- 
lebrated hei*oes, and the moft beautiful women, 
to defire to conceal from the world, what poor, 
helplefs creatures they were while alive. Third- 
ly, they beheld- many indignities offered to the 
dead, and they were willing, hay defirous that 
nothing of that natui’e fhould happen to their 
i*elations. Laftly, they might do it in order to 
prevent a contagious diftemper, which often 
takes place from the noxious fmell of dead bodies . 
Whether any, or all of thefe conjectures maybe 
founded in truth, we leave the reader to judge, 
but, certain it is, the practice itfelf, is contrary 
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to natural religion, as well as to Divine revela- 
tion. Natural religion points out, that as man 
was formed out of the earth, fo at death his body 
fhould be configned to it. £C Dull thou art, and 
unto dull thou fhalt return.” Divine revela- 
tion teaches us, that as Chrift laid down his head 
in the grave, lb the bodies of thofe who are his 
faithful followers, fhould be depolited in the 
earth, to reft till that aweful period, when he fhall 
come to judge the world in righteoufnefs. Let 



of ASEM, AVA, and A RAC AN. 

I us pity heathens, who have none of thofe confo- 
lations, which our holy religion holds out to us 5 
let us daily pray for their converfion ; let us not 
be afraid to lay down our heads in the filent grave; 
let tis not refteCt much on the. indignities that may 
be offered to our bodies after death ; for our Di- 
vine Redeemer has gone before us, lie has made 
the grave fweet unto us, and by his almighty 
power, he will raife us up at the laffc day. 




The Religion of the People of Asem, Ava, and Aracan. 
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HE hiftory of mankind would be one of 
the mod pleafing ftudies in the univerle, 
were it not often attended with the moft 
humiliating, the moft melancholy conliderations. 
By ftudying human nature, we are led to conlider 
in what manner we were formed by our all wife 
Creator ; what we have made ourfelves in confe- 
quence of our dilbbedience to the Divine law 5 
wjiat we may be through Divine grace; and then 
what we fhall be in glory. Principles of this na- 
ture, fhould ftrike deep into our minds, when we 
confider the ftate of the heathen world, and, at 
the lame time, reflect on the many bleffmgs we 
enjoy. In vain do we pride ourfelves in any of 
otir endowments, in vain do we pretend to fup.e- 
rior attainments; for if our affe&ions are as much 
attached to earthly objects as thofe of the hea- 
thens, then we are much more inexculable than 
they. We have all the truths of the gofpel laid 
open to ns, while they remain in a ftate of igno- 
rance, worfhipping the works of their own hands. 
Nay, worfhipping even reptiles and inledls, of- 
fering human facrifices, ihutting up their bowels 
of companion, and trampling upon every moral 
obligation. This will naturally apply to what 
we are now going to relate, for the dignity of 
our holy religion never fliines fo bright, as when 
contrafted with heathen fuperftition, pagan ido- 
latry, and every thing elfe that can difhonour 
our nature. 

The provinces, or nations, we are now to give 
fome account of, particularly with refpeCt to re- 
ligion, differ in fome few things from thofe al- 
ready delcri bed in this part of the world. Dike 
the other heathens around them, they have many 
gods or idols ; but the fovereign and fuprerne 
one over all the others, is §>uiay-Paragray . To 
his honour they have feveral temples ereCted, 
and on particular feftivals they have grand pro- 
cefiions, in which, not only the priefts, but like- 
wife all the people in the neighbourhood attend. 
They carry him. in a triumphal chariot through 
their cities, attended by ninety priefts, all dreffed 
in yellow fattin, and the devotees fall down on 
their knees as the proceflion marches along. Nay, 
fome of the devotees proftrate themfelves before 
the chariot, that the wheels may run over them, 
while others rufh againft lliarp fpikes faftened to 
the wheels of the -chariot* which tear their- frefh 
in -pieces, and this is confidered as *he moft me- 
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| ritorious adbion they can perform. It often hap- 
pens that theie devotees become martyrs to their, 
enthufiafm, for their bodies being torn by the 
fpikes in the wheels of the chariot, they often 
mortify, and death enfues. In fuch cafes, the 
people efteem them fo much, that it is confidered 
as an honour to be permitted to touch them ; 
even the fpikes of the wheels are deemed facred, 
and the priefts lay them up as precious relics in 
their temples. 

This idol fits on a pedeftal, crofs legged, and 
every day the prince of the country fends him a 
moft’ magnificent entertainment. The devotees 
proftrate themfelves before this idol, in’ order to 
be cured of various difeafes, it being their firm 
opinion, that it is in his power to perform every- 
thing fupernatural ; but in this there is nothing at. 
all furprifmg, becaufe all thofe who acknowledge 
a lupreme power, muft honour the perfection of 
his attributes. 

0 

The grandeft temple dedicated to this idol, 
ftands in the ifland of Mun'ay, and in the fame 
ifland is another god, who is faid to prefide over 
the four winds. All their temples, like thofe in 
China, are built in .the form of pyramids, but 
fome of them are much higher than others. In 
the winter thefe pagans cover their gods, left 
they fhould catch cold, praying, at the fame time, 
that they will, at fome future period, reward them 
for their duty and piety. 

They have a great number of priefts, and over 
all thefe^ is one who a6ts as fovereign pontiff, and 
decides in all religious matters. He is univer- 
fally refpeCted by all the people, and the king 
gives him the right hand, nor does he ever fpeak 
to him but with the profoundeft reverence and 
veneration. Their inferior priefts, who are alfo 
confidered as the phyficians of the country, are 
divided into three claffes, or orders, and diftin- 
guifhed by as many names. They are all dreffed 
in yellow fattin with their heads fhaved, but their 
chiefs wear a cope, refembling a mitre, with a 
peak falling down behind. They are all obliged 
to take an oath of celibacy, and if they after- 
wards marry, then they are degraded and reduced 
to the fame ftate with the laity. Some of them 
refide in monafteries, founded by illuftrious per- 
fons, fome live in deferts, and others a 6 t as 
fchoolmafters to the youth, and when they find a 
young man of a rpore than ordinary capacity, they 

endeavour 
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endeavour to perfuade him to enter himfelf among 
them.- Thole who have nothing to fubfift on, are 
Supported at the royal expence, but moll of them 
live by begging from the people. 

With refpecft to the nuptial ceremonies in the 
kingdom of Aracan, they are rather different 
from fome of the others. The king is to have 
the preference of all the young women in the 
country, and for that purpofe every governor or 
chief magiftrate of a diftricft, chufes twelve vir- 
gins, once in the year, who are. educated at the 
king’s expence, till they are twelve years of age, 
when they are fent to court, dre/Ted in fuftain 
gowns, and expofed to the heat of the fun, till 
the fwcat runs through the garments. Thefe gowns 
are next day carried to the king, who is fo curious 
as to fmell them all over, and fuch virgins as ap- 
pear to have nothing difagrceable about them, 
are relerved for his own private amufement, and 
the red are given to his fervants. 

In the kingdom of AJem, every man marries 
four wives, but left any family difputes fliould 
take place, every woman is to bring up her own 
children. When they are firft taken lick, they 
fend for one of their priefts, who breaths upon 
them, and repeats fcveral prayers, and if there 
does not appear any hopes of their recovery, 
the prieft directs the lick pei-fon to facrifice to 
Chaor-boos , the god of the four winds, and the 
facrifice confifts of a certain number of fowls, 
according to the circumftances of the patient, 
this facrifice is offered four times, according to 
the number of the winds ; but if no fuccefs at- 
tends it, and the patient becomes worfe, then 
they have recourfe to another expedient, which 
has been long in ufe among them, probably from 
the moft early ages, becaufe they have not among 
them the leaft traces of its original, nor by whom 
it was firft taught. 

The principal room in the houfe is adorned 
with tapeftry, an altar is erecfted at the upper 
end, and the image of an idol is placed upon it, 
and the prieft, with the relations of the lick per- 
fon meet together, where they are fumptuoufly 
entertained ; but the moft ridiculous part of the 
ceremony is, that the perfon who conducts the 
entertainment, is obliged to dance as long as he 
can ftand upon his feet ; when he can ftand no 
longer, he lays hold of a linen cloth, which is 
faftened to the ceiling for that purpofe, and by 
that fiender afiiftance, continues to dance till he 
has no ftrength left, and then he falls down in a 
fwoon. Then the mufic begins to play, and every 
one prefen t envies his happinefs, being fully per- 
fuaded, that during the time he was in a trance, 
he was converfing with the idol. If the patient 
'happens to recover, he is conduced to the next 
temple, and anointed with oil before the altar $ 
but if it happens, that notwithftanding all their 
■endeavours he dies, the prieft alfures them, that 
what they have done has been highly acceptable 
to the gods, and .although they thought proper 
to remove the patient- from this lower world, yet 
that a£t^ was the refult of infinite goodnefs and 
compafiion to make him happy for ever. 

When, a perfon dies, he is laid out in the mid- 
dle of the houfe, and fome of the priefts walk 
round the body, repeating feveral prayers, while 
others are.employed in fprinkling the room with 
.fiankincenfe, .and all forts of -aromatic flowers. 1 
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The coffins have the figures of different beafts 
painted upon them, all ierving to point out fome 
of the actions of the deceafed. 

M 

While the priefts are performing thefe cere- 
monies, the fervants keep tinkling on inftru- 
ments of copper, in order to keep away the evil 
ipirits, whom they imagine are furrounding the 
corpfe. They believe, that if an evil fpirit 
fliould happen to go over the body of the de- 
ceafed, the foul would return, and then he would 
be deprived of all that happinefs into which he 
was entered. Before the body is carried away, 
feveral perfohs in the neighbourhood are invited 
to attend, and if theynegledl to come, the whole 
company prefen t are much troubled; their re- 
fufal being confidered as an indication, thatrthe 
departed foul is gone to hell. The 1 aft part of 
the ceremony is to convey the body into the 
fields, where it is burnt to allies, and all the rela- 
tions are d re fled in white, which is the common 
fafhion of mourning in that country. The priefts 
fet fire to the funeral pile, and during the time 

they are doing it, feveral hymns are fung in ho- 
nour of their gods. 

Thefe ceremonies, however, are confined to 
the lower daffies of people, and particularly to 
the laity; but when an arch-prieft or pontiff dies, 
fomething of a more exalted nature takes place, 
of which we fhall give the following account 
from thofe who were witneffies of it. As priefts in 
all nations are confidered as at the head of reli- 
gion, fo we need not be furprized to find, that 
when they die, they are attended to the grave, or 
the funeral pile, with the moft pompous cere- 
monies ; and this is done in order to keep alive 
that flame of fiiperftition and enthufiafm, which, 
unlefs guided by reafon, will always lead into 
captivity the human heart. 

A few years ago, the fupreme pontiff died, and 
an account of his funeral will ferve to fhew what 
is common to others of the fame rank and cha- 
racter. The moment he expired, the fires were 
all extinguifhed, and every one of the inhabi- 
tants fhut up their windows, as a fign of mourn- 
ing, the temples were crowded with penitents, 
and in the ftreets, not a fingle individual was to 
be feen. The body of this high prieft was ex- 
pofed three days to the public, with all the fo- . 
lemnity that can be imagined. It lay on an altar 
in the chief temple, and there were upwards of a 
thoufand priefts attending, with tapers in their 
hands, finging hymns around the coffin. Above 
five hundred young children went naked to attend 
the funeral, each girt round the middle with 
cords and chains of iron, and each carrying a 
bundle of flicks on his head, and a knife in his 
hand. During the whole of the proceflion, they 
fung the moft difmal fongs that can be imagined, 

fometimes in confort, and fometimes one after 
another. 

They were divided into two daffies, and the 
firft fung, cc O thou, who art going to partake 
<f of the joys of heaven, forfake us not in this 
cc our unhappy exile;” and the other clafs an- 
fwered, cc That we may be made partakers with 

cc thee of -thofe heavenly- bleffings.” After this, 
all .the people Tell on their knees, while an aged 
-prieft made a funeral oration; The oration be- 
ing -ended, there was a feeond proceflion of 
young men, who paid -their honours to the de- 
ceafed 
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ceafed as they marched along, and drew their 
fey maters as they iurrounded the coffin, in order 
to drive the devil av/ay, and confine him home to 
)iis houfe of fmoalc, there to live for ever, and 
fuffer for the many crimes lie had committed, 
both againfc God his creator, and likewife againll 
thofe lav/s preferibed for regulating the conduct 
of tiie children of men. 

Thefe ceremonies being over, the body of the 
fovereign pontiff v/as laid on the funeral pile, and 
fix young perfons of confidcrable rank, fub- 
mitccd to be burned along with it. Next day, a 
pried made an harangue before the king, expa- 
tiating largely on the virtues of the deceafed ; 
and when the oration v/as finifhed, the afhes of 
the pontiff, and thofe of the young men, who 
had been burnt along with him, were dillributed 
as precious relics among the populace. ' * 

The people of Ava- don’t burn their dead, 
although in mo ft otherreligious refpedts, they 
differ but little from their neighbours. They 
bury all the dead bodies of their relations, and 
arc of opinion, that, ilft-LT ci life fpent in doing 
good, they will enter into eternal happinefs. 
But, if tliey have injured their neighbours, or 
lived in a profligate manner, then they will 
be tormented hereafter with hunger and third. 
When they carry the body out to be buried, fome 
of their idols are carried in proceffion, and fome 
pro vi lions are put into the grave. 

In the funeral ceremonies of their kings, there 
is fomething (hocking to human nature. When 
the body is carried out to the fepulchre, hymns 
are Tung by leveral perfons hired for that pur- 
pole ; and, as foon as the corpfe is laid in the 
grave, or tomb, all his wives, concubines, mi- 
nifters of (late, and fuch others as had their de- 
pendence on him, drink a glafs of poifon each, 
and it is generally fo ttrong, that they expire 
within an hour afterwards. Thefe are all laid 

in order to 

accompany him to the other work! ; and along 
.with him, arc* likewife buried, fix holies, twelve 
camels, an elephant, and twenty hunting hounds, 
with which he is to divert himfelf, when he 
comes into a (late of blits. 

We have already taken notice, that the hea- 
thens above deferibed, make ule of copper vef- 
Jels, in (lead of bells, to frighten away luch devils 
as may want -to difturb the repofe of the dead. 
This naturally leads us to enquire into the an- 
. tiquity, .and ufe of bells in churches. The hea- 
then Greeks and Romans, knew nothing of bells, 
and, with refpedt to the Chriftians, during the 
: three (hit centuries, they were obliged to meet 
in their affemblies, in the mod private manner. 
■13 atom us is of opinion, that there was a certain 
perfon, belonging to every congregation, ap- 
pointed to go round to every member, and give 
notice of the time of meeting, nor is this at all 

.improbable. * ... 

During the fifth and fixth centuries, we find, 
'.that in Egypt and Palefline, trumpets were ufed 
.to call the people together for divine fervice ; 
but, in the monafirries, the monks took it in 
their turn, to. go about to the doors of the cells, 

. un ^ knock at the windows with a hammer. In a 
.nunnery erefted at Jerufalem, in. the fifth cen- 
tury, by Paula, a Roman lady, the ufual fignal 
- was S* ve h by finging Halleluja $ but in other parts 



into the fame grave with the king, 






of the eafl, it was by ftriking one piece of wood 
agalnfl another. 

It is not certainly known, at what time bells 
were firfl ufed in the Weftern church, but it is 
generally fuppofed to have been about the be- 
ginning of the feventh century; although the 
popifh writers, particularly cardinal Bona, have 
attempted to make them as ancient as die time 
of Conftantine the great; bccaufe the heathens 
i iv that age ufed (mail bells in their temples, to 
put the people in mind of devotion; but this 
author is not countenanced in his opinion, by 
any writer of repute. 

When the Turks became matters of Contt-an- 
tinople, they prohibited the Greeks from mak- 
ing ufe of bells, for which reafon, thofe poor 
affli<5led people, hung upon trees bent plates of 
iron, like thofe on our cart wheels, with holes 
in them lengthways, and upon thele plates, they 
chimed with little iron hammers, to call the monks 
together to prayer. In the Rornilh church, there 
is much fuperftition pradfcifed in the ufe of bells, 
and they are faid to reprefen t the duration of the 
gofpel, the found of which is gone out into all 
lands. They likewife reprefen t the faithful praif- 
ing God, and the minifters preaching the word. 
A bell cannot be ufed in a Roman Catholic 
church, till it has been confecrated in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

The bell is hung up, and diipofed in fuch a 
manner as to leave room for certain perfons to 
walk round it : having previouily prepared a 
pot of holy water, another of oil, and one of 
lalt, with incenfe, • myrrh and cotton, with a 
piece of bread, the pried begins the proceffion, 
attended by the principal perfons in the parifh, 
particularly thofe who contributed towards fur- 
nifhing the church with the bell. The proceffion 
begins at the veftry, and the pried who officiates, 
having ieated himfelf near the bell, delivers a 
difeourfe to the people, concerning' the nature 
of the ceremony. He then mixes fome fait 
with holy water, and repeats a prayer in Latin, 
begging that God would make the bell effica- 
cious. to the driving away evil lpirits, in excit- 
ing people to devotion, to prevent tempefts, 
earthquakes, and, in a word, all thofe natural 
afflictions which men are fubjecSt to rn this life. 

He then dips a brufh, or iprinkler, in the 
holy water, and fprinkles it three times over 
the bell, laying, I baptize thee in the name of 
the^father, the Ion, and the holy ghoft. 

I hen the veffel, containing the oil, is opened, 
and theofficiating prieft dips the thumbof his right 
hand into it, and applies it to the middle of 
the bell, figning it with the fign of the crofs. 
Then the twenty eighth pfalm is fung, and the 
bell is eroded f even times, and dedicated to a 
particular faint. Latt of all, the bell is per- 
fumed ^ with myrrh and frankincenfe, ahd the 
whole is concluded by a prayer, which is called, 
cc the dew of the Holy Ghoft.” ' 

According to the Rom ifh writers, air thefe 
ceremonies point out fome particular .rnytteries. 
Thus, the confecration of the bells, points out 
the duty of pallors ; the walking with holy wa- 
ter, points out the facrifice of baptifm ; the 
feven- erodes, that pallors fhould exceed all 
other perfons in the graces of. the holy fpirit ; 
and that as the fmoke of the perfume fifes in 
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the bell and fills it, fo a paftor, adorned with 
the oraces of the lpirit, receives the perfume of 
the vows and prayers of the faithful. _ But fome 
of their writers have carried the myftical mean- 
hio- of bells ftill farther : Thus they tell us, that 
the metal fignifies the ftrength of the preacher's 
underfhmding, and the clapper lus tongue ; the 
ftroke of the clapper, the tongue’s cenfure of 
vice 5 and that which holds the clapper, the mo- 
deration of the tongue. The wood, to which the 
bell is fattened, denotes the wood of the crofs 3 
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and the parts to which the wood is fixed, the 
oracles of the prophets. The iron by which the 
bell is fixed to the wood, points out the preach- 
er’s attachment to the crofs ofChrifb, There are 
like wile feveral myfteries in the bell ropes; thus* 
the three cords of which the rope is made* points 
out the three ienfes of the feriptures, viz. the hif- 
torical, moral, and allegorical. In the fame man- 
ner the heathens difeover myfteries in their bells* 
but the Turks will not fuffer a bell in their 
places of worfhip. 




y4n Account of the Religion of P E G U. 



F kEGU, is one of thole provinces fituated 
^ beyond the Ganges, and the eftablifhed 
religion is paganifm. In their fentiments, 
the people hold the fame belief as was profefled by 
fome of the Chriftian heretics, particularly the 
Manicheans; for they affirm, that there are two 
fupreme powers, the one good, and the other 
evil. For this reafon, they facrifice to the devil, 
as the author of all evil, and not to the good 
being, becaufe they believe he cannot, or will 
not hurt them ; thus they adore the devil, to 
procure his favour and indulgence, and to him,, 
though under different images, they offer up 
their vows and prayers. They believe in an 
eternal fucceffion of worlds, and that as loon as 
one is burnt up, another fprings out of its allies. 
They have fuch an exalted notion of the fandtity 
of crocodiles, - that they believe fuch as are de- 
voured by them, arc carried up to heaven. They 
believe that apes have human fouls, and that 
they formerly were men, but to punifh them for 
fome crimes they had been guilty of, the gods 
transformed them into their prelent fhape* But 
the creature moftly adored by them, is the white 
elephant, and one of the king of Pegu’s titles is, 
Lord of the White Elephant. All thefe creatures 
are ferved in di flies of filver, curioufiy gilt, and 
when they are led out for an airing, muficians 
play before them on different forts of inftru- 
rnents. 



As they walk along, fix per Ions of diftindtion 
hold a canopy over them, and when they return, 
one of the king’s gentlemen u fliers waits with a 
filver bafon, and waffies their feet. The temples 
in Pegu are called Varellas , and are all built in the 
form of pyramids, having the bafes very broad ; 
and it is related, that in one of them, are no lefs 
than one hundred .and twenty thoufand. idols, 
but probably, many of thefe are fmall, and per- 
haps fome of tli cm are no more than hierogly- 
phics, which is cuftomary throughout moft parts 
of the eaft; As there are many pilgrims who 
vifit thefe temples, fo moft of them are endowed 
with great riches, and in the porch is a large 
font, where they wafli their feet. Their firft a<ft 
of worfhip is to lay their hands on their heads, 
as a fign of reverence, due to the objedt of their 
adoration. Befides thefe temples, which in fome 

? 




fenfe may be called their cathedrals, or capital 
churches, they have many fmall er ones, which 
anfwer the fame end as parifh churches, and thefe 
are called Kiacks ; but they are only the great 
ones that are vifited by the pilgrims, for in them 
alone the grand facrifices are offered, the chief 
idols have their altars, and the priefts of the 
higheft reputation refide. 

As the devil is the grand objedt of their wor- 
Ihip, fo they have many altars eredted in honour 
of him, and thefe are adorned with flowers, and 
facrifices are daily offered on them, to appeafe 
his wrath, and obtain his favour. When they 
are feized with ficknefs, they make folemn vows, 
that if they recover, they will eredt altars, and 
offer up facrifices upon them ; and fome of their 
devotees run through the ftreets of their cities, 
in the morning before day light, with torches 
in their hands, and carrying bafkets full of rice, 
exclaiming, that they are going to fupply the 
devil with all forts of provifions. Their inten- 
tion in this, is to prevent the devil, for that 
day, from roving about feelcing whom he may 
deftroy. 

If a dog happens to follow at the heels of 
one of thefe devotees, then they fincerely believe 
•that the devil has given him 'commiflion to de- 
vour what they were carrying to the altar, and 
without farther ceremony, they throw it on the 
ground. Others never tafte their vidbuals till 
they have thrown fome part of it behind them, 
which is either eaten up by the dogs, or by 
devils, as they imagine ; for they believe that 
dogs are fent as ambafladoz*s from the devil. 
Nay, it fome times happens, that when a fit of* 
devotion feizes the ‘■matter of a family, he will 
retire from hishoufe for a whole month, taking his 
wife and children along with him, and leave the 
poffeflion of it to. the devil ; and in all cafes of 
that nature, the houfe is left very clean and gen- 
teelly furniJfbed. 

Throughout the whole of this kingdom, Monday 
is fet apart for religious worfhip, and on that 
day their priefts, whom they call 21 'alapoins , 
preach fermons to the people in their temples. 

They have likewife feveral folemn feftivals, 
one of which is called Sapan~Giache 3 and is a kind 
of pilgrimage, which the king and queen, with 
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all the royal family, and a great coricourfe of 
people make to a place about twelve miles from 
the capital. On the morning of this feftival, die 
Icing and queen fet out in a triumphal chariot, 
fo elegantly adorned with jewels and precious 
Hones, that it dazzles the eyes of the Ipeftators, 
who behold it with filent admiration. Another 
of their feftivals is called Sap an- Catena , and con- 
Efts partly in making fmall pyramidical figures 
to pleafe the king and his wives. As the king is to 
be the judge of every artift’s performance, fo they 
all conceal themfelves in different apartments, 
that none may fee each others works before they 
are prefented to the fovereign. Such of the per- 
formances as are moft approved of, the king takes 
along with him, and this the artift confiders as 
one of the higheft honours that can be conferred 
upon him. 

Another feaft is called Sapan-Daiche , and it is 
properly one of their water feftivals. The king, 
with all the royal family, fprinkle themfelves with 
water, in which roles have been fteeped ; and all 
the civil, as well as the military officers, follow 
their example. Some of this water is thrown 
out of the windows, upon the heads of the po- 
pulace as they pals along, but many of them are 
fo regardlels of it, that they keep themfelves 
within doors. All their folemn feftivals are re- 
gulated by the change of the moon, and they 
have one, called Sapan-Donon , on which day their 
watermen, or thofe who ply at their ferries, row 
for a prize, and whoever obtains it, receives a 
robe from the king, which he wears ever after- 
wards, when he attends lacrifice in the temple. 

Their priefts, or T alapoins , are not admitted 
into orders till they are upwards of twenty, and 
till they arrive at that age, they are brought up 
in proper fchools, according to their own fyftem 
of learning. Previous to their ad million, they 
are ftriftly examined concerning the progrefs 
they ‘have made in learning, and with refpeft to 
every article of their faith. They are obliged to 
jwear, that they will renounce all the gaities of this 
world, and live in a ftate of celibacy, and this 
examination they go through feveral times. 
When the novice has gone through his examina- 
tion, and obtained the approbation of his lupe- 
riors, he is mounted on a fine horfe, and led 
along the ftreets in triumph, with drums beating 
and mu lie playing. This is their laft farewell to 
all the pomp and vanities of this world 5 and as 
loon as they have put on the habit, they are con- 
duced to a place refembling a convent, fituated 
at a fmall di fiance from the town. This convent 
confifts of a long row of cells, built Qn the fide 
of the road, and each of them is about feven or 
eight feet high, but fome of them are built in 
the woods. 

, Thefe priefts eat but one meal in the day, 
confifling chiefly of fruits and roots, all which 
they purchafe with the 'money given them by de- 
votees > for all our travellers tell us, they never 
beg. They have fmall.buildings in the form of 
chapels, where they celebrate the change of the 
moon, and at that time the people fend them 
what provifions they can afford. They have 
their heads fhaved as well as their beards, their 
feet and right arms are naked, but they make 
ufc of an umbrella to fereen them from the heat 



of the fun, or from any inclemencies of the 
feafon. 

■ When one of thefe priefts dies, they keep his 
body feveral days, and make a public entertain- 
ment to his honour. The body is expoled on a 
fcafFold, erefted for the p.urpofe, and the priefts 
Handing round it, perform feveral ceremonies, 
which may properly be called the funeral fervice. 
After this, odoriforous wood is piled round the 
fcafFold, and the body reduced to afhes in the 
prefence of the Ipeftators. Such pieces of the 
bones as remain- among the allies, are carefully- 
picked up, and buried in an earthen urn, behind 
the cell where the deccafed refided, and the allies 
are thrown into the river. 

In their marriage ceremonies, they are like the 
heathens in many other nations, that is, in general, 
for in fome particulars they differ. The bride- 
groom is obliged to purchafe the bride from her 
parents, and lay down the money before he re- 
ceives her ; but as divorces are common among 
them, fo the money muft be returned if a repa- 
ration takes place. In fuch cafes, the hu/band 
fends home the wife to her relations, without any 
fort of formality, or fo much as’ affigning a rea- 
fon, and then the purchafe-money is returned. 
The eftates of thofe who die without iffue, are 
feized by the king, and he is inti tied to one 
third of the eftates of thofe who have children. 
Some of the richer fort of perfons in Pegu , 
purchafe, for a fmall fum the daughters of the 
poor, if they are hand fome, and although they 
are only kept for a Ihort time, and then fent 
back to their parents, yet this does not in the 
leaft prevent them from procuring hufbands. 

Their cuftoms are much more equitable than 
what takes place under the * government of the 
Great Mogul, who feizes the eftates of every one 
of his lubjefts at their deaths, without making any 
provifion for their wives or children. The king, 
never marries but one wife, but he keeps a 
great number of concubines, l'ome times upwards 
of a thoufand. 

When the children in Pegu are born, they tie 
a little bell round their necks, and within the 
bell they put the tongue of a fnake, and although 
this may at firft be painful to the infant, yet cul- 
tom and ufe render it familiar, 'and when they 
grow up, it is confidered as an ornament. They 
likewife infufe paint, of a blueifh colour, into the 
fkins of their children, which inftead of making 
them appear beautiful, has quite the contrary ef- 
fect, and fpoils their complexions. 

The priefts in Pegu, as in other heathen na- 
tions, aft as phyficians 5 and when a perfon falls 
fick, one of them is felefted to attend him, and 
he is called The Devil's Father . This perfon be- 
ing much, efteemed for his knowledge, both of 
human and divine things, pretends to know what 
will be moft agreeable and acceptable to the evil 
Ipirity and he inftrufts the patient how to appeafe 
his anger. A grand entertainment is made for 
the devil, and- the people dance to all forts of vo- 
cal and l inftru mental mufic,; They believe in the 
tranfmigration of fouls from one body to another; 
but, at the fame time, they imagine that when 
they -have paired through feveral bodies, they - 
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roofs, in the form of a pyramid, are prepared, 
and in the middle between them, a ftage is erect- 
ed, on which the body is laid, and expofed to 
public view. Under the ftage, they kindle a 
fire, the materials of which a,re compofed of 
the mo ft odoriforous woods that can be procured. 
They throw into the fire fine herbs, fo that the 
whole has the moft fragrant fmell that can be 
imagined. After this they let the boats fail 
down the river, and while the fire is continuing 
the body, the priefts or ! Talapoins fing hymns, 
and repeat feveral prayers, which they continue 
doing as long as the fire burns. * The fire being 
ex tingui filed, they temper the afhes with milk, 
and having moulded the whole into a folid mafs, 
throw it into die fea at the bottom of the river, 
but fuch pieces of the bones as are picked out of 
the allies, are buried in the tomb eredted to the 

memory of the deceafed. 

With refpedt to the funerals of the common 
people, there is a diftinftion made between them 
and the king. A funeral pile is erefted in a field, 
adjoining to where the deceafed refided, and the 
corpfe is laid on a ftage, in the middle of which 
is a dome, and fome times a fmall pyramid. The 
ftage, or litter, is then covered araully over with 
gilt cane, and carried by fixteen men to the fu- 
neral pile. The relations and friends of the de- 
ceafed follow the corpfe, and after the fire has 
confumed the body, they make the priefts fome 
recompenfe for their trouble, and return home, 
where they have an entertainment that lafts two 
days. 

At the clofe of the feaft, the widow of the de- 
ceafed, accompanied by the relations, repair to 
the place where the body was burned, and fhed 
tears over the afhes. After which they gather up 
fuch pieces of the bones as have not been con- 
fumed to afhes, and bury them with every mark 
of forrow and lamentation. The mourning of the 
women, as well as of the men, confifts chiefly in 
ftiaving their heads 3 which mark of refpe£fc for 
the memory of the deceafed, is .reckoned the 
greateft that can be fhewn, becaufe nothing is fo 
much efteemed by them as fine hair. 

Much having been faid concerning thefe idola- 
tors worfhipping the devil, we fhall here fay 
fomething concerning what notions the antients 
entertained, refpedting that being, v/ho is con- 
lidered as the grand adverfary of mankind. D?e- 
■ mons, or devils, are always by Chriftians, 
taken in a bad fenfe 3 and for this, we have the 
authority of our Lord and all his apoftles. 
The heathens believed that devils had bodies as 
■Well as fouls, and that although immortal, yet 
they had the fame paflions as men. They believed 
further, that they had power to fore tel future 
events, and that all dreams happened in confe- 
quence of their fuperintending providence. They 
were to convey the prayers of men to heaven, and 
"bring down the anfwer from the gods. 

The Chriftian fathers had confufed notions 
concerning daemons or devils, for Jufiin Martyr 
often aferibes to them fu cli actions as could not 
have been performed without a body. He fays, 
that fome of the angels, haying received from 
God the government of the world, foon. cor- 
rupted his law, and by the commerce they had 

with the.pofterity of Adam, they begot what we 
call devils ,3 and in this fentiment he is followed 
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by many of the reft of the fathers. The Jewifti 
Rabbies have Arrange notions concerning devils* 
and they fay that the worlhip of them was the 
laft fpecies of idolatry. Some of them are of 
opinion, that there were a fort of devils, who of- 
ten appeared to the children of Ifrael in the wil- 
dernefs, under the Shape of goats 3 but we have 
no proof that the Jews ever worlhipped them, 
even at the time they were -funk into the grofleft 
idolatry. If ever they did worlhip devils in the 
lhape of goats, they mu ft have learned the 
pradtice from the antient Egyptians, who con- 
fid ered thofe animals as facred. 

Minucius Felix , an antient Chriftian writer, ac- 
knowledges the exiftence of devils, which he 
feems to have taken from the poets 3 but he adds, 
that among philofophers, this was a matter of 
difpute; Socrates believed this dodtrine, for he 
had always a daemon or devil to attend him. 
The Magi in Perfia, and other parts of the Eaft, 
pretend to perform all their operations by the af- 
fiftance of the devil, and they imagine that thole 
unclean Spirits lie concealed under images eredted 
in their temples. Sometimes thefe daemons or 
devils, are called Genii , and they are conlidered, 
not only by the Pagans, but likewife by the Ma- 
hometans, as beings employed to condudt the 
affairs of this lower world 3 and particular provi- 
dences are (fay they) intrufted with them. 

Plato gives us the following defeription of the 
Genii. cc They are Ipirits (fays he) who never 
inhabited bodies, and one of them is ap- 
pointed to attend every man upon earth, to be 
cc a witnefs of his adtions 3 and that, when the 
<c man dies, the genius condudts his foul into the 
cc other world, and delivers in his evidence be- 
cc fore the judge.” Thus Horace fays, 

«• 

The genius only knows, that’s wont to Wait 
On birth-day ftars, the guider of our fate $ 

Our nature’s God, that doth it’s influence Ihed, 
Eafy to any lhape, or good, or bad. 

The antients had their genii for provinces, as 
well as for particular perfons, nay even for trees,' 
fountains, the faiences and. forefts. Sacrifices 
were offered annually, and fometimes oftener, to 
thefe imaginary beings, and many of the offer- 
ings were extremely coftly. From a pafiage in 
Plutarch, it feems to have been a notion among 
the Greeks and Romans, that every man had 
two Ipirits to attend him. That juftly celebrated 
writer tells us, that the evening before the battle 
of Philippi, while Brutus was fitting melancholy 
in his chamber, a monftrous horrid being ap- 
peared to him, and being alked what god or 
devil he was, the apparition anfwered, <c I am 
cc thy evil genius, Brutus 3 'thou lhalt meet me at 
fC Philippi.” Brutus, not in the leaft difeom- 
pofed, anfwered, cf I will fee thee there j” and 
next day he loft the battle, and put an end to his 
life. It is certain,* that Plutarch was not a cre- 
dulous writer, but what truth there may be in 
this ftory, we fhall not prefume to fay. 

The Mahometans believe, that the world was 
inhabited by genii, many thou fan ds of years be- 
fore Adam was created, and that Elias was fent 
down from heaven to drive them into a remote 
corner. That ever fince they have been em- 
ployed as rniniftering angels to attend on men, 

to 
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to preferve them from danger, and to conduCt II have a clear proof, in Pl'alm xci. 11. 12. cc He 
them through life. J cc fhall give his angels charge over thee, to keep 

When we read an account of fo many people, j cc thee in all thy ways : they Avail bear thee up 
both in ancient and modern times, believing in j cc in their hands, left thou dafti thy foot ao-ainft 
the exiftcnceof fpirits, we cannot affign any other I cc a ftone.” Many other paftages might be ad- 
reafon for the univerfality of fuch a notion, be- jl duced, but thefe may ferve to fhew^ that the 
fides that of tradition: we are taught in the la- exiftence of fpirits is a notion univerlally ent- 
ered feriptures, to believe in the exiftence of an- j braced by Jews, Chriftians, Mahometans 
gels, both good and bad, although we are com- I and Pagans. And it may ferve to fhew, that 
manded not to worfhip them. Thus we read in I the doCtrine of the immortality of the foul was 
Revelations, xix. 10. cc And I fell at his feet to I never denied by any collective body of people in 

c< worfhip him: and he faid unto me, lee thou J the univerfe, that it has been always an eftablilh- 

cc do it not; I am thy fellow fervant.” And ed principle, and that all our hopes, and all our 
again, with refpect to the miniftery of angels, we fears, are regulated by our expectations of it. 



The Religion in the Kingdom of SIAM. 




HIS very extenlive kingdom, is fitu- 
ated beyond the Ganges, but their re- 
ligion is, in many refpeCts, the fame with 
thole already delcribed in that part of the world. 
In fome things, however, they differ, and thefe 
are what we mull now attend to. They com- 
prife the whole of their moral law in five nega- 
tive commandments, viz. cc Thou fhalt not kill; 

thou /halt not commit any manner of unciean- 
cc nefs ; thou fhalt not lie 5 thou fhalt not fteal ; 

and thou fhalt not drink any intoxicating li- 
<c quor. ,> Moll: of thele precepts are the fame 
wkh what we find written in the law of Mofes, 

" ■ which may ferve to fhew, that natural religion 
is always the fame, in all ages and nations, al- 
though often debafed by rites and ceremonies of 
human invention. 

Their priefts, like thofe in Pegu, are called 
*Tcilapoins> and they are the foie keepers of the 
law, ^ of wluclfo they are fo tenacious, that they 
refilled to explain any paftages in.it to fome 
French Jefuits, who vifited Siam, in order to 
convert the people. They reproached the Je- 
fuits for expofing to public view, the images of 
their faints, a^ncl for faying mafs with irreverence, 
and inattention. It is.probable, the Jefuites never . 
imagined to give offence to thefe heathens, but 
the latter, not comprehending the Romifh cere- 
monies, might probably confider that as irreve- 
rent, which the Jefuits looked upon as facred. 

The grand objeCt of worfhip in Siam is Som- 
mona-Codorn , of whom they give us the follow- 
ing account : They fay he was born of a virgin, 
through the influence of the fun ; and, , that when 
the virgin found herfelf with child, fhe was fo 
much affeCted, .that fhe went and hid herfelf in 
a defart, in order to conceal her ftiame from the , 
world. There, on the banks of a lake, fhe was I 
delivered of a moft beautiful child, but having’! 
no milk, wherewith to fuckle him, and unwill- ( 
ing that he fliould die, fhe jumped into the lake, 
and fet him upon a flower which blowed of it- 
fclf, for his more commodious reception, and 
afterwards inclofed him in a cradle, ' 



Jbrom the moment he was born, without the 
affiftance of a tutor, he inftruCted himielf, and ac- 
|j. quired a perfect knowledge of all things relatinp* 
j to heaven, earth, paradife and hell, with all the 
myfteries of nature. He taught the people to 
believe that angels vifited him, as he fat under 
a tree, and that they worfhipped him,. But, al- 
though he was born in fuch a miraculous 
manner, yet they tell us, he had a brother nam- 
c fhevatat> who being jealous of him, con- 
fpired hisdownfall; but Sotyiiticuti'-Qodoiu prevailed, 
and Thc-vatat was lent to be tormented in hell* 
They tell us further, that the guardian angel of the 
earth, whom they make a female, endeavoured 
to prevail with the enemies of Sommonci-Co - 
dom> to adore him as a god; but they refuftng, 
flie fqueezed her* watery locks, and poured forth 
a deluge, which deftroyed them. 

Before So?nmoua-Codo 7 n began to afpire at the 
godhead, he had appeared live hundred and fifty 
times in the world, under various forms, and 
always afium'ed that which was the moft beauti- 
ful at each period. He frequently laid down his 
lfte for the good of his people, and accuftomed 
himielf fo' much to mortification and penance, 
that he fuffered a bramin to take his fon and 
daughter from him, and put them to the moft 
exquiiite tortures before his face. He was fo 
charitable, that he once gave his wife to a poor 
man who implored charity. Whatever an Euro- 
pean may think of this benevolent aCtion, we 
are afiured, that the people of Siam confider it 
as one of the moft illuftrious virtues in his life. 

. After he had renounced the pomp and va- 
nities of the world, he applied himfelf to all 
the aufterities of a devotee. He failed, prayed, 
and performed all the religious duties common 
in the country, and rofe to fuch ftrength of 
body, and perfection of mind, that he overcame, 
m nngle combat, a faint of confumnaate virtue. 
.Me had the power to work miracles, and he 
could make himfelf invilibl'e, in order to know 
what fecret things were tranlafting in the world. 

He new as fwift as the wind, from place to place, 
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in order to preach virtue and morality ; but one 
day forgetting himfelf, he killed a man, for which 
he was put to death. The perfon whom Sommona- 
Codom murdered, was, what the people of Siam 
call, a heretic i for thefe idolators have heretics 
Among them, as well <is we Cluiftians. It was 
not long before Sommona-Codom made his ap- 
pearance again in the world, and the fir ft thing 
he defired was, to eat the fiefh of the hog into 
which the foul of him whom he murdered had 
entered, in order to be revenged on his mu r- 

9 

derer. . . 

Accordingly, as he was teaching his difciples 

one day, a piece of the flefh of this hog was 
brought him, and he eat a part, but being taken 
ill with it, he told his difciples to build temples 
and altars to his memory, and then died. Ever 
fince his death, he has enjoyed Nireupan , or per- 
fect tranquillity, being fubjeCt to no fort of pain> 
trouble, or fbrrow. 

He left the print of his feet in three different 
parts of the world, viz. in the kingdoms of Siam 
and Pegu, and in the ifland of Ceylon* To thofe 
places, whole crowds of pilgrims refort annually, 
where they offer up their prayers to him. Thefe 
pilgrims are permitted to fee the bones of Som- 
mona-Codom , but they fhine with fuch refplen- 
dant luftre, that they cannot behold them a mi- 
nute at a time. 

Sommona-Codom had two favourite difciples, 
whole images Hand behind him on his altars, . 
but they are not fo large as iiis. The one 
that ftands on the right hand, once, at the earned: 
folicitation of the damned, turned the earth up- 
fide down, and took into the hollow of his hand, 
all the fire of hell, but notwithftanding all his 
endeavours, it was not in his power to extinguifh 
it. Pie therefore implored Sommona-Codom to do 
this charitable office j but the god refufed to 
comply with his requeft, telling him, -that fhould 
mankind once ffiake off die fear of punifhment, 
tbfey would grow abandoned, and moll* abomina- 
bly wicked. There. is, in this fentiment, fome- 
thing in all refpe&s confiftent with natural reli- 
gion, and the notions that we mortals form of 
right and wrong. 

The people of Siam have a ftrong perfuafion, 
that Sommona-Codom will once more return to 
vidt them, and they expeCt that he will come un- 
der the form of an idiot, for which reafon, when- 
ever they fee a ftupid fellow, they treat him with 
Divine honours. They relate many ftrange {lo- 
ries concerning the jealou fy that took place be- 
tween Sommona-Codom and 'Thru at at ; but they are 
not agreed whether they were brothers, or only 
near relations. ' Thevatat having entered into the 
order of prieflhood, pretended he had it in his 
power to work miracles, and to affume whatever 
form he pleafed. He had fuch an implacable 
hatred againft Sommona- C adorn, that he did every 
thing to vex and affiiCl him j but the fublime 
virtues of Sommona-Codom were fuch, that T bevatat 
foon loft many of his followers and thus aban- 
doned, he refolved to make his peace with 
him. To effectuate this purpofe,. he lent the fol- 
lowing propofals to Sommona-Codom , viz. that his 
icholars fhould retire into the moftfolitarydeferts ; 
to live upon the charity and benevolence of well 
difpofed perfons, to be cloathed in rags, to refide 
no more in convents, but live day and night 

7 . 



I under trees in the open air, and not to eat any 
fort of animal food. To this propofal, Sommona- 
Codom returned him this anfwer, that fuch au fie- 
ri ties ought to be therefult of freedom and choice* 
and that thofe who aCted otherwife, were no better 
than hypocrites, and confequently he would not 
advife any of his difciples to follow thofe rules. 

But notwithftanding all this precaution of 
Sommona-Codom 3 'Thcvatat led away above five 
hundred of his difciples^ for which, when he died, 
he was condemned to endure the following tor- 
ments : His head was thruft into a large iron 
cauldron, made red hot with the fire of hell. His 
feet hung down into the dames, and his whole 
body was impaled with an iron fpit lengthways, 
and crofted by two others. They believe that 
thefe torments are not to continue for ever, but 
that they are to end witli the regeneration of the 
{inner. 

The people of Siam obferve many feftiv*ls* 
particularly one in honour of their rivers, from 
which the fertility of their country flows. At 
fuch times they have boats on their rivers illu- 
minated, and facrifices are offered to Sommona- 
Codom. This praClice is, in all refpeCts, confiftent 
with the idolatry of the antient Egyptians, who 
once every year obferved a feftival in honour of 
the river Nile. And as the Greeks borrowed 
their religion from the Egyptians, fo we find 
many other heathen nations imitating their ex- 
ample. The Chinefe have theirgoddefs Puzza , 
the Egyptians had their Tfts , and the Greeks imi- 
tated them in the worfhip of that imaginary 
being, in the fame manner, the people of Siam 
have an annual feaft in memory of the harveft, 
when they offer up thanldgivings to their idols* 
and march in proceflion from one place to 
another accompanied by their T alapoins or priefts, 
who have books of facred mufic, which they fing 
in con fort with fuch of the people as are able to 
join in the harmony. 

They have fo many pagods, that one cannot 
travel above a league without feeing one, and 
near them are always convents for their priefts to 
refide. It is computed that there are above 
fourteen thou fan d pagods in the kingdom of 
Siam, but the principal, or metropolitan one* 
delerves a particular defbription. 

Siam, the chief city of the kingdom of that 
name, has a mo ft magnificent temple, in which 
there is an idol, dedicated to the honour of Som- 
mona-Codom, made of rnafty gold, and faid to be 
worth upwards of five hundred thoufand pounds> 
and the king goes there to worfhip, on all fo- 
Jemn feftivals. The form of the ftruCture re- 
fembles a pyramid, which feems to have been 
the cuftom of many of the eaftern nations, dur- 
ing the remote ages of antiquity. They haver 
convents among them for women, and each of 
thefe is under the direction of a prieft, to whom 
great refpeCt is paid. Every prieft who is head, 
of a convent, is called a Saner at , and, in fome. 
refpeCts, has an affinity to bifhops among the 
Europeans, for they ordain the inferior priefts, 
and exercife all the high offices of the clerical 
order. When they are fir ft advanced to that 
rank, which is always by order of the king* 
they are honoured with a new title, and receive 
affine fedan, in which they are carried from place 
to place. But the higheffc mark ..of diftinCtion 
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conferred upon them, is an umbrella, which they 
are obliged to carry along with them wherever 
they go. Thefe umbrellas are made^ of the 
leaves of palm trees, and the plaits are tied with 
a thread near the fhank, and the fhank itfelf is 
twitted into the form of an S, and they are called 

<l'alapals. . r 

It is remarkable, that all thefe pnefts are lup- 

ported by the bounty of the public, and by prac- 
ticing many aufterities, they impofe upon the 
deluded vulgar. When they preach to the peo- 
ple, they take a text out of the v/ife fayings of 
Sommoua-Codum , of which they have a large col- 
lection, and it is called the word of God, and 
the perfect truth. In the fcrmon the prieft ex- 
pounds the myfterics of their religion to the peo- 
ple; and always concludes, by deducing fome 
practical inferences, pointing out the nature and 
obligation men are under to practice moral du- 
ties. The men fit on one fide of the temple, 
and the women on the other, and whenever a 
paffage is quoted from their facred oracles, they 
it a n d up in the mo ft reverend pofture, believ- 
ing that the words are delivered by the Divine 

Being. 

The natives of Siam have many fafts, but par- 
ticularly when their rivers overflow their banks, 
and on thefe falls, the rule is not to eat any thing 
after mid-day until next morning. After the 
harvett is over, the priefts retire to the fields, 
where they lay all night under huts, made of the 
leaves of trees, and in the morning they return to 
their temples, where they offer up facrifices, and 
perform their devotions. Their prayersare offered 
up with all the appearance of the molt unfeign- 
ed devotion they fit upon the ground, with 
their hands lifted up, and clafped together, 
taking no notice of any other objeCt befides the 
•idol whom they adore. This idol, which is the 
figure of Sommona-Codom , fitting crofs-legged on 
a table before the altar, is, on all fuch occafions, 
adorned with flowers, and perfumed by the 
priefts, who confider this as one of the chief ar- 
ticles of their religion. 

A Jefuit having aficed one of their priefts, 
where their god refided, the prieft anfwered. 
That for two thou land years, he had been in 
a ftate of happinefs, and takes no notice of 
our affairs in this lower world/* 

To this the Jefuit replied,, If your God is 
indulging himfelf wholly in his pleafures, it 
is a feeming contradiction to iuppofe that he 
is at leifure to liften to your prayers.** <c God, 
laid the Talapoin, or prieft, <c has commanded 
us to pray", and by that aCt of devotion, we 
£C teftify our obedience to his Divine will. 

All thefe priefts are obligedto have their heads, 
lips, and eye-brows fhaved, and this operation 
muft be performed at the times of the new, and 
full moon. When the moon is at the full, 
the priefts wafii the images of their idols, and 
Iprinkle them over with the riche ft perfumes. 

* This ceremony is not confined to their temples, 
for the priefts alfo go to the private houfes of 
individuals, and wafii and perfume both the 
houfhold gods and the people. In all cafes of 
that nature, modefty is forgotten, and every fort 
of reierve is laid afide, which may ferve to fhewj 
that the manners and cuftoms of the people of 
Afia are almoft the fame they, were ..three thou- 
sand years ago, j 
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It is a fixed rule with thele priefts, to get up 
in the morning, as foon as they can fee the veins 
in their hands, left in the dark, they Ihould kill 
fome infeCt, for they believe that all thefe crea- 
tures have human, rational fouls within them. 
As foon as they get up, they meet their fuperior, 
and go with him to the temple, or pagod, where 
they pray upwards of two hours, and the laity 
fing pi alms, or hymns, without the affiftance of 
a book, having learned them by heart. 

All the people fit crofs-legged in their tem- 
ples, and at going in, and coming out, they 
proftrate themfelves three times to their idol ; 
and this practice is attended to, both by the 
priefts and the laity. When the morning lervice 
is over, the Talapoins, or priefts, go from door 
to door, .to colled as much money as they can 
procure from the people. They ftand at the 
door, without alking for any thing, and if no 
notice is taken of them, they retire quietly. 

When they return home to their convents, 
they have breakfaft fet before them, but before 
they tafte lb much as one model of it, they 
offer up part to their idol. The remainder of 
the forenoon is lpent in prayers and medita- 
tions, and in the afternoon they inftruCt their pu- 
pils in the principles of their religion. Towards 
evening, they retire abotit two hours to reft, 
and previous to their going to bed for the night, 
they fweep and cleanfe the temples of their 
idol. Every man is at liberty* to take upon 
him the office of a H 'alapoin , or prieft, and he 
may refign it when he pleafes, but a fevere pu- 
nifhment is infi idled on every one who does any 
thing to'oppofe fuch as leek the facred office. 

When a young perfon* defires to be admitted 
to the priefthood, he applies to the fuperior of 
a convent, and he, having examined him, pre- 
ients him to the Saner at for his approbation ; 
when the young perfon is admitted, all his re- 
lations walk along with him in proceflion, fing- 
ing hymns, and playing upon mufical inftru- 
ments. They like wife dance, and the whole is 
a fcenc of jollity, mirth, and fometimes confufion. 

As they march along, they make fever al Hops 
and paufes in tinging, and as foon as they come 
near the gate of the temple, the young candi- 
date is conducted in along with the priefts, but 
the women, and other relations are prohibited 
from entering the place, it being confidered as 
too facred for them. When the candidate is 
brought into the temple, his eye-brows, head, 
and beard are Ihaved, and the Saner at, or chief 
prieft, gives him the habit of the order, which 
he puts ' on, having firft thrown away all thofe 
- robes which he wore, when a fecular or layman. On 
fuch occafions, the Saner at , or chief prieft, ufes 
fome myfterious words, which are not under- 
ftood by any but the candidate, and the prfefts, 
and then the young novice is conduced to the 
convent where he is to refide, accompanied by 
his friends and relations, who meet him at the 
door of the temple. A few evenings afterwards, 
the relations give a grand entertainment to the 
priefts in the convent, but the young one is not 
permitted to be prefent, nor on any occafion of 
that nature, till at leaft one year afterwards. 

Their Nuns have fome privileges which 
the priefts do not enjoy. Thus, if a prieft is 
guilty of incontinency, he is burnt alive ; bi]t 
when a Nun fuffers herlelf to be feduced, fhe is 
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only fent home to her friends, and they are com- t] all this feems to be owing to their belief that the 
rnanded to fee her feverely whipped, after which lad form afTumed by Sommona-Codont , was that 
* flie is difcardcd from the convent for ever. of a white elephant. 

From what we can learn of thefe people, it ap- All the maidens are kept clofely confined, 

pears evident, that they are much under the di- without ever being permitted to come into the 

reffion of their priefts, who feem little better company of the young Batchelors, till their wed- 
than a parcel of Pharifees and hypocrites 5 they ding day ; but notwithftanding- all the reftraints 

endeavour to blind the people’s undemanding, they are kept under, yet they will often have 

and triumphing in their weaknefs, eftablifh their interviews, and frequently make a very bad ufe 
own grandeur, promote the interefts of their of them. 

families, and procure confiderable emoluments. In all their ^treaties of marriage, the relation 

In (wearing, in order to the performance of of the man makes the propofals to thofe of the 
any dipul ate a agreement, each of the parties woman, and for the mo ft part, fome difcreet old 

drink out of one glafs, but if it is of a very matrons direX the young ones in their conduct, 

facred, and more than common nature, then each Three days before their marriage, the relations 
of them has a vein opened, and they drink of of both parties meet the bridegroom, and in his 
each other's blood. Like all other fuperftitious prclence they fix what fortune he is to- have 
perfons, and confident with the ignorance which with his fpoufe. The marriage being thus 
prevails in moft nations, the people of Siam pay agreed upon, and the day fixed, they have a feaft 

much regard to the groans and cries of wild at the houfe of the bride's father, in a hall 

beads, and always prognoflicate fomething of ereXed for that purpofe,. but at the expence of 
importance from them. This is a fpecies of fu- the bridegroom. After this, the young couple 
perdition, not confined to thofe Indian heathens, are conduced into a dark apartment adjoining 
for we have too much of it among ourlelves, al- to the houfe, where they remain fome days, be- 
though it is a difhonour to our nature, and below ing vi.fited only by their relations. The men are 
the dignity of our religion-. - allowed to have concubines, but never any more 

In all their- temples or pagods, they have great than one wife at a time. Divorces are permitted 
numbers of images, and they bedow much time in Siam when the parties cannot live happy, to- 
and pains in decorating them, for they confider gether, but the wife's fortune mud be returned, 
them as endowed with Divine power, and they and the children are divided between them, if 
have likewife fome in their houfes. When their the number be even, but if there is an odd one, 
wives have laid in about a fortnight, they light a it is given to the mother. 

fire in the houfe, and (moke the walls all over. The men and women are punifhed with death 
which fire is kept burning five days together, and when they commit adultery ; the man is dabbed 
this is called the purification of the wife. This dead .by his own relations, and the woman is 
ceremony being over, all the relations are invited drangled by hers. 

to a grand entertainment, and the child is named As foon as a man dies, they inclofe.his body in 
by one of the Talapoins , after he has been a wooden coffin, finely varniffied over.. Some- 
wafhed clean in a river. The Siamefe , like the times they make ufe of a leaden coffin, and it 
Cliinefe, are continually feeking out fome anti- is always placed on a large table, in the middle 
dote again ft death, , for they really believe it is of the houfe, and (unrounded by the relations, 
pofiible for fome men to live always, although In this manner the coffin is kept feveral days, 
daily experience might convince them to the and in the evening the T alapoins meet arround 
contrary.. . it, fiiig hymns, and light up. a great number of 

The Siamefe imagine that elephants are per- wax tapers. The fubftance of their hymns con- 

feX, rational creatures, and when the king fent a fids of moral reflexions on death, and they pre- 

prefent of three of them to the king of France, tend to have the power to direX the foul of the 

a formal leave was taken of them. The king of deceafed,. in his way to cveriafling glory. 

Siam, attended by his great officers, whifpered in The body is then carried out to a field near 

the elephants ears, and wifhed them a good jour- one of their, pagods, where it is burnt, and the 

ney, and a luccefsful voyage, entreated them allies are encloled within a fence, made of fmall 

not to be any way uneafy, but to divert them- canes, embelliflied with figures, drawn on fmall 

felves with the thoughts that they would foon (lips of paper, pointing out the mod remarkable 
have the honour to. appear before the king, and aXions in the life of the deceafed. 
enter into the lervice of a mod illuftrious prince, Thefe funeral ceremonies are always in the 
who would treat them with the great eft relpeX. morning, and the corps is followed by the re- 

They believe that the fouls of elephants, once lations, all drefled in white, and (liewing marks 

inhabited the bodies of fome illudrious heroes, of the fincered forrow. When the relations re- 
and after a certain number of years, they will re- turn home, they begin an entertainment which 

turn to them again, ' ' lafts. three days, during which time they give 

But this is trilling to the refpeX they have for alms to the poor. ..When the plague rages among 

the white elephants, for they are fully perfuad- them, they bury their dead, but when the flefii 

ed their fouls re iided formerly in fome of their is confumed by the Worms, they take up the 
princes: and thus we find the kings of Pegu and bones and burn them. 

Siam, both diled Kings of the White Elephant. The Talapoins , or priefts, are buried in the' 
1 hey look upon them as faints; and fome of following manner: The coffin in which the* body 
them are ot opinion they ought to be worfhipped. is inclofed, is finely decorated with a variety of 

I here, have been many bloody battles between figures relating to the aXions of the deceafed, 

the kings of Siam and Pegu, concerning their and laid on a funeral pile, round which they 
rights to the title of the White Elephant, and ’ ereX four columns, compofed of wood, and 

richly 
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richly gilt. There are feveral leffer pillars, and 
the whole fenced round with a high cnclofure 
of canes, with fmall images hanging to them. 
The proceffions on thefe occafions are by water, 
in a vail number of balons, or boats, filled with 
H'alapoins, and a prodigious number of the ma- 
gi Urates, and people of rank. It is an article, 
in their religion, that the more cofciy they arc 
in their funeral expences, the more advantageous 
will the foul of the deceafed be fituated in hea- 
ven, or in the body of one of the greateft mo- 
narchs on earth. In belief of this notion, they 
often ruin thernfelvcs to procure an expen five 
funeral. They are very fine ere in their mourn- 
ing, for none of them ever weep, except fuch as 
are really afleCted with the lofs of a friend,, or 
relation. 

They have many romantic notions concerning 
fpirits, and they often imagine diem Pelves tor- 
mented by them. It is plain, that they confidcr 
the foul as immortal, but drill they have fome 
notion of its confiding of refined matter, far 
fuperior to the body, and that it has fome fhape 
or form, though they do not define what it is. 
They believe that when fouls have paffed 
through a vafir number of bodies, they become 
pure from all manner of fin, and then they are 
taken up into the manlions of everlafiring hap- 
pinefs. They believe that there are two angels in 
heaven, who regiflrer all the aCtions of men here 
below, and read them over to Sommonci-Codom . 
Before we conclude this article, it is necefifafy 



~ W 

to fay fomething concerning their pagods, or 
temples, in which they worfliip their idols. The 
word Pagoda, is Perfian, and properly fignifics 
a temple, where facrificcs are offered and idols 
worfifipped. Thefe pagods confift mo ft com- 
monly of three divifions. The fir ft, is a large 
entrance under a vaulted roof, fupportedby done 
columns, and all ranks of perfons are permitted 
to go into it. The fecond part is open in the 
day, but,fhut at night; but none are permitted 
to go into it, except the priefts. It is filled with 
a great number of figures of men, with many 
heads and arms, but the outer porch is adorned 
with figures of elephants and other animals. 



[j The third* which may be called the mod 3 acred 
part of the temple, is flint up with a very ftron le- 
gate, and in it the image of the god is "placed, 
adorned in the mod gaudy manner, and illumi- 
nated with a vad number of lamps. Some of 
tliofe pagods, particularly on the coaft of Mala- 
bar, are built of marble; but chofe in Coroman- 
del, of large doncs cemented together. 

The pagods in Malabar are for the mod part 
covered with plates of copper; and fome of tliofe 
on thecoad of Coromandel, are endowed with, vad 
revenues, particularly at a town called Ramana- 
koil, and it is vifited by many thoufands of pil- 
grims annually. All thefe Indians, before they 
go into their pagods to worlhip, pull off their 
fhocs and dockings, and wafh their legs and feet 
in refervoirs, placed in the porch of the temple. 
In Calicut, the priefts prefent holy water to all 
thofe who go in, for great part of their religion 
confifts in ablutions or wafhlngs. 

But befides thefe, great number of fmall ones 
are ercCted in the fields for the ufc of the peafants, 
who are obliged to attend to the dudes of their 
dation, in cultivating the ground. Many of thefe 
pagods are ereCted near the places where they 
burn the bodies of their deceafed relations, and 
all of them have prieds, who are fupported by the 
free-will-offerings of the people. In an dent times, 
the kings of India confidered it as meritorious to 



build pagods, and fettle revenues upon them, 
but one of thofe princes named Vcincapali , being 
in great want of money, made free with the fa- 
cred treafure of the pagod of Efwara, promifing 
to re (lore it as foon as his circumdances would 
permit; but his fucceffor, Rcma-Devclo, having- 
attempted to feize a crown of gold from off the 
head of one of the idols, the perfons who gave 
him this wicked council, died at die foot of the 
mountain on which the pagod flood, and foon af- 
terwards, the king himfelf, according to their 
tradition, perifhed miferably. Some perfons have 
ran into a midake, concerning the word pagod, 
by imagining that the idol is meant, whereas, in all 
places in theEaft-Indies, it implies a temple, nor 
do the natives ever call their idols pagods. 






inhabitants of thefe countries, be- 
lieve, that there are fixteen terredrial 
worlds, and that heaven is fituated above 
them. They imagine that both heaven and earth 
are eternal, only that the former never was fub- 
je£t to any change ; but that the earth has un- 
dergone a variety of revolutions. They fay, that 
about eighteen thoufand years before the reign of 
Xaccciy or Xe^uia^ the lower world of the fixteen, 
was dedroyed by water, when a mod holy man- 
darin of more than human extraction, defeended 
from the higheft of the fixteen worlds, and with 
one ftrokeof-his fey me ter, cut a certain flower 
which floated, on the furface of the water, and 



from that dower fprung up a mod beautiful dam-. 

fel, with whom the pious mandarin was fo much 

in love, that he refolved to marry her ; but her 

inflexible modefty rendered all his addreffes fruit- 
lefs and ineffectual. 

The mandarin was too generous and juft to- 

I force the beautiful maid to a- compliance, and 
yet he knew not how to live without her ; he 
therefore placed himfelf at a fmall diitance from 
her, and admired her beauty from morning to 
evening, gazing upon her with all the tendernefs 
of love ; and by the miraculous force of his tender 
glances, die became the moft joyful mother of a 
numerous offspring, and yet continued a virgin. 

*W hen 
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When- the children grew up, the mandarin con- | procelTlon to the pagod, or temple* where he is 
fidered himfelf as under an obligation of making to make his laft vows. Entertainments of a very 
fome provifion for them, and for that p.urpofe, luxurious nature, are kept up during the {pace of* 
created that beautiful variety of beings which three days, but notwithftanding all that formali- 
now repleniih the earth, and then alcended into ty and ceremony, thefe priefts have a right to 
heaven, but could not obtain admittance till he lay down their habit whenever they pleaie, and 
had duly qualified himfelf by penance. return again to the ftate and condition of lay- 

Before the earth was reftored to its origi- men. The Jefuits, who never could gain any of 
nal ftate, four gods were appointed to prefide thefe people over to be profely tes to popery, have 
over it, but three of them growing weary of the reprefented them under the moft odious colours* 
important talk, returned again to heaven, in fuch as hypocrites, . epicureans, and perfons of the 
order to enjoy uninterrupted peace and tranquil- moft abandoned charabters. 

lity. Xaca, the only furviving god left behind. The king is the foie judge of thefe priefts, and 
reigned fomc thoufands of years, and then funk when any of them commit odious crimes, they 
into a ftate of reft. But he took care to inftrubt | are condemned for life to wait upon his elephants* 
the people to erebl temples to his memory. But ftill the king of the country is much afraid 
prprnifing that he would fill them with his fpirit, of them, becaule was he to treat them with 
which would make an ample amends for the too much indignity, they would at any time 
want of his perfonal appearance ; and that he have it in their power to ftir up a rebellion among 
would breathe into their gods fuch divine in- the people; lb popular are they in their public 
fiuenccs, as would enable them to work all forts difeourfes, and fuch is the influence they have 
of miracles. They add further, that thofe ima- over the vulgar. On the fourteenth day of every 
ges, or ftatucs, participated of the divine na- new moon, thefe priefts confefs their fins, one 
ture of Xaca, according to his prom ife when he after anothcr, before their idols, beginning with 
left them, and from hence the worfhip of images, the feniors, and ending with the juniors, and 
among the natives of the Eaft Indies, took its I they wafii themlelves with confccrated water, 
rife. in order to cleanfe them from all their im- 

They do not fix upon the number of years purities. Part of their worfhip confifts in pre- 

r>hat the religion of Xaca fhall continue eftablifh- Tenting their idols with rice, flowers and per- 

cd, but they believe that another god will arife fumes; and befides thefe free-will offerings, they 
and demolifh their temples, break down their pray before them with beads in their hands, and 
images, and burn their facred writings ; after light up wax tapers upon their altars, 

which, he fhall eft ablifii new laws, and a pure Thefe priefts, or tfalapoins, are divided into 
form of worfhip. They likewife affert, that there two claiies; firft, the feculars, and fecondly, the 
was a good underflanding between Xaca and the regulars. The feculars are thofe who attend 
god of the Chriftians. That the former made on public worfhip, in the cities and towns, 
choice of the eaft to teach his fentiments, and and the regulars are a fort of monks, or hermits, 
the latter the weft, to eftablifh his religion. who live, fome in convents, and others in the- 
From this it appears, that they have fome tra- woods, where they acquire great reputation for 

ditions concerning Chrift ; for fome of their their lancrity, and the purity of their morals* 

priefts told the Jefuits, that the God of the The king regulates all their fafts and feftivals, 
Chriftians made but a poor figure in the world, and decides in all fuch matters of controverfy as 
although his religion prevailed in many parts ; take place among them. The morals of thefe 
and this is every way confiftent with the gofpel monks, like thofe of the priefts in the kingdom 
account of our Redeemer. of Siam, are regulated by five negative precepts, 

Thele people are very much addibled to fuper- namely, cc Thou fhalt do no murder; thou fhalt 

ftition, and on fome particular days, the ftatue <c not lie ; thou fhalt not commit adultery j 

of Xaca is brought out of the pagod, and expofed cc thou fhalt not ftcal ; and, thou fhalt not drink 
to the people, on a ftage erebted for that pur- cc any wine.” But notwithftanding the feverity 
pofe, and there the devotees afiemble and pay of the laft precept, yet it is at any time dif- 

their adoration to it. Every worfhipper muft penfed with, in order to procure a fum of money 

bring fomething along with him, which the from the perfon who folicits for it. 
tfalapoins convert to their own ufe. Sacrilege, J The people in thefe countries are allowed a 
or the robbing of temples, is looked upon as the plurality of wives, but thofe are belt efteemed, 

moft horrid crime that can be committed, nor and moft refpebled, who, by fubduing their paf- 
is any perfon permitted to fpeak irreverently of fions, and bringing them under the government 
their gods. It is probable they have fome tra- I of reafon, confine themlelves to one. As for 
ditional account of the fallen angels, for they their nuptial ceremonies, they have nothing very 
believe that evil fpirits once refided in heaven. extraordinary in them. Their chief care is to 

Their priefts are called c Falapoins, in the fame have their folemn engagements figned and atteft- 

manner as in Siam, and they are not permitted ed by witneffes, and thefe muft be perfons of 

to enter into orders till they are turned of twenty- charabter, who have lived many years in the 

three years of age, at which time they are very marriage ftate, in the moft facred bonds of in- 

ilriblly examined, and if approyed of, they are | violable love and true friendfhip. 
admitted into the order, with feveral very pom- The people believe in witchcraft, and that all 
pous ceremonies, which, in fome refpebts, differ • diforders can be cured by magic, for which rea- 
irom thofe of the neighbouring nations. The ion they have their inchanted plaifters, oint-* 
novice fets out. from the convent, drefted in the I rnents, myfierious terms, and many other things 
gaieft habit that can be procured, arid, mount- ;| of a furprifing nature, according to their account 
ing himfelf on an elephant, rides in folemn ] |l of them. The priefts fell tiiefe things at a moft 
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exorbitant price ; but this is never objected to 
by the people, who confider them as endowed 
v/ith fovereign virturc, either to prevent or heal 
ail manner of dileafes. 

The priefts are likewife very expert in call- 
ing people into a profound fleep, and by that 
means to Itrip them of all they have about them, 
without being difeovered. This is done by the 
power of an intoxicating draught, and the people 
have fuch an opinion of its Divine, or heavenly 
nature, that when reftored from their (lumber, 
they often give all they have to the priefts. It 
is common with the priefts to fend an old rag- 
ged cloak to one of their patients, who has fuch 
an opinion of its fanClity, that he wraps himfelf 
in ir, and believes that he will foon be -reftored 
to health. If he happens to recover, then he 
fends his be ft cloaths to the prieft, that his 
holy word may fa n 61 i fy them, fo as to have the 
lame efficacy as that of the old ragged cloak 5 
but when all thefe means prove ineffectual, then 
the priefts fay, that the patient was deftitute of 
faitln 

In their funeral ceremonies, they differ in no- 
thing from the people of Siam, and they all be- 
lieve that the foul will tranfmigrate through 
many bodies for a vaft number of years, after 
which it will be tranflated to heaven. It is not 
to be doubted but they worfhip Soinmona-Codom y 
the god of Siam, becaule moft of their ceremo- 
nies are the fame, particularly their funeral rites, 
and indeed aim oil every thing elfe. 



With refpeCl to magic or witchcraft, there is, 
perhaps, not one fingle nation in the univerfe, 
where fome belief of it cannot be found. We find 
it ftriCtly prohibited, both in the Old and New 
Teftament, and yet it is much to be feaied, there 
arc too many' that live under the gofpei diipen- 
fation, who believe in its exiftence. The antient 
pagans had a method of enquiring into the 
knowledge of future events, by addrefting them- 
felves to oracles in their temples and they ima- 
gined the anfwer they received, was delivered by 
the foul of one of the deccafed friends or rela- 
tions. Thefe addrefles to oracles in order to 
procure an anfwer from the dead, might be de- 
livered in any temple whatever, but fome were 
confidercd as more facred than others, and to 
thefe, many pilgrims reforted. The whole feems 
to have taken its origin from the pride or vain 
curioOty of men, who fought to know future 
events, which providence has wifely concealed 
from them. Men would be wretched creatures 
indeed, were they to be informed of all that is 
to happen to them in this world. They would 
fink under the terrors of the evil, they would 
negleCt their duty as beings, whofe dependance 
fhould be on God, and every thing here below 
would return to its original ftate of confufion. 
Thofe who believe in magic or witchcraft, give 
up the whole providence of God, by feeking to 
know what he has concealed from them, and by 
imagining that a finite being can pry into the fe- 
crets of infinity. 



T) be Religion of the 1 

T , HE people of fonquin are divided 

into different feCts, but they are all 
heathens, and their worfhip agrees, in 
many things, with that of the nations already 
defer ibed. Some of them acknowledge Confucius > 
the celebrated legiflator of China, to be their 
religious father, and to him they offer up facri- 
fices, with other Divine honours ; but the fol- 
lowers of this feCt, are only thofe who are moft 
efteemed for their learning in "the fciences. The 
common people are, for the moft part, followers 
of Xaca , whom fome call Chaca , and others 
Cbacabout . They give a very different account 
of this Xaca, from what is related in the preced- 
ing defcription of the religion of Laos, for they 
fay that lie concealed himfelf fix years in a defert, 
where he compiled that form of religion which 
he afterwards taught to his difciples. He at- 
tempted to perfuade them that there was 
not a Divine providence, that the foul was 
• mortal, and that there was no fuch thing as a 
future ftate of rewards and punifh meats. In or- 
der to imprint upon the minds of the people a ■ 
reverential regard for his character, .he boldly 
after ted, that two angels or daemons infpired him 
with thofe do&rines he was obliged to teach for 
the benefit of mankind. 

Xaca likewife aliened, that all fuch as afpired, 
to the higheft ftate of perfection, fhould renounce 
the pomps and vanities of this world, to have 
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companion on their fellow creatures, and to re- 
lieve the poor under all their diftreffes. They 
were to fpend many hours in prayer and medita- 
tion, and endeavour, as much as in them lay, to 
fubdue their lulls and paffions. He likewife 
taught that all thofe who obeyed his precepts, 
although their fouls were of a material fubftance, 
yet, after death, they would pais into other bodies, 
in which they would enjoy many pleafures to 
which they were Arrangers before ; and this doc- 
trine is fo much like that of the philofophcr Pytha- 
goras, that probably they are both of one original. 

There is in Tonquin > aconfiderable religious feCt, 
called Lanthu . This Lanlhu was a native of China, 
and a magician. He had fomuch art and affurance 
as to affert, that he never had a father, and he 
was ieventy years in his mother’s belly, who yet 
was a pure fpotlefs virgin, and his difciples taught 
that he was the creator of all things. To the 
errors of Xaca> Lanthu added feveral of his own, 
but he gained the love and affeCtion of the people, 
by his many ads of charity and. benevolence, 
and by founding and endowing temples and hof- 
pitals. 

They have in \ Tonquin three idols, for which 
they have a more than ordinary veneration. The 
firfl is the god of the kitchen, compofed of three 
ftones, in commemoration of three perfons, who 
burnt themfelves to afhes on the fame hearth. 
The fecond prefides over all the liberal arts, and 

is 
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is woilhipped in the drefs of a Chinefe, probably 
in memory of fome learned man from China bav- 
in o- firft taught them the fciences. This idol is 
called ffen-Su, and fuch refipedt have the people 
for him, that no man will bind out his fon as an 
apprentice to a trade till he has lacrificed to him, 
and put the boy under his protection ; nor are 
any con t rafts, or agreements figned, without ap- 
pealing to him. The third idol, known by the 
name of Bucibin, is the god of buildings; and all 
ftrudtures, whether public or private, are com- 
mitted to his care. He is to protect the houfes 
from fire, lightening, thunder, wind, rain, or 
any tiling by which they, or their inhabitants may 
be injured. 

But befidcs thefe idols, the people of 1*072 quin 
worfhip the heavens, with the fun, moon, and 
fears, the four cardinal points, .and the center of 
the ear til. When they worfhip the north, they 
drefs themfelves in black, and their tables, altars, 
facrificing inftruments, and indeed every thing 
they ufe are of that dilmal colour. When they 
worfhip towards the caff, they are drefled in 
-green ; when to the fouth, in i carle t ; when to 
the wed, in white; and yellow when to the center 
of the earth. They likewife worfhip the meaneft 
things on earth, as will appear from the follow- 
ing ridiculous circumftance : 

Some fifhermen having one day feen a billet 
of wood thrown on fhore, believed that it was 
inhabited by the foul of fome great perfon 3 they 
lifted it into the boat and carried it home, where 
it was worfhipped, and temples were eredted to 
its memory and honour. They traced its gene- 
alogy, and found that this Log was no lefs a per- 
fo n age than the daughter of one of the em- 
perors of China. This pious princefs had thrown 
herfelf into the lea, in order to bellow her royal 
bcnedidlions on the people of T onquin , and to 
accomplish her good intention without being 
di (covered, die metamorphofed herfelf into a 
wooden billet. Daola> one of their idols, prefides 
over travellers, and indeed they have their titu- 
lary^ gods for the protection of every thing. 

The Tonquinefe have as many pagods, or 
temples as they have country houfes, and each of 
thole has at lcaft two priefts to offer up facrifices, 
but fome have upwards of forty, and all thefe are 
iii p ported by the bounty of the people. They 
profefs much humility, never begging for relief, 
nor do they accept of any thing befides what 
is absolutely neceffary. If they have any thing 
to (pare, they give it away to the poor, and main- 
tain Several widows and children, out of their 
own collections 3 a noble example for thole of 
the purefl religion to copy after. i 

They have grand feftivals on the firft and fif- 
teenth of every moon ; but, befides, they obferve 
feveral holy days, in memory of the* dead. In 
tIie . Sixth month, they celebrate the feftival of 
their idol, 1'bam-noy who is the preferver of their I) 
.corn, in the fame manner as the Greeks believed 
that Genes was. In all folemn feftivals, they per- I 
fume theii idois, and illuminate their • altars. II 
They believe in the art of divination, and no- 1 
thing of importance is undertaken, without ‘firft 
confulting the magicians, who compofe their 
looks and geftures in the moft artful manner, in 
order to procure the refpcCfc of thofe who conlult 
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I them. Before he attempts to anfv/er any of the 
queftions propofed to him, he opens a book in a 
very formal manner, containing circles, charac- 
ters, and whimfical figures, and then demands the 
age of the perfon who comes to confult him. He 
then toffes up into the air, two or three fmall 
pieces of brafs, with characters on one fide only, 
and if the Tides with the characters fall towards 
the ground, then it is confidered as a bad omen $ 
but if they turn up, they denote fome degree of 
fuccefs. If there are only two pieces, and they 
fall the reverfe of each other, it is confidered 
as an indication of lomething very fuccefsful. 
For the moft part, thefe magicians are fo artful, 
that they can throw the pieces fo as to give hope 
to the perfon who makes the application; a prac- 
tice common among the antient heathens. 

In this country, there are witches who pretend 
to have a familiar acquaintance with the devil, 
and that, by his afiiftance, they can reveal what 
are the conditions of the fouls of particular per- 
fons in the other world. Thefe witches pretend 
to conjure up the fouls of deceafed perfons, by 
the found of a drum, and they have the art to 
counterfeit a ftrange voice, which the people be- 
lieve is the foul fpeaking to them. Thefe fortune- 
tellers, who appear to be arrant impoftors, devote 
! their own children to the devil, and they teach 
, them to throw themfelves into fecmingly ftrong 
convulfions, to make the people believe they are 
poffeffed. 

! When a man is taken fick, they aferibe his 
malady to the firft devil who entered into his 
thoughts. An attempt is then made to appeafe 
the devil, by facrifices; but if they don’t fucceed, 
they have recourfe to compulfion. The friends 
of the fick man take up arms, and furround the 
ho u fie, in order to drive the devil out of his 
quarters, and they believe, that when he is driven 
out, he is confined, clofe corked up in a bottle 
of water. When it is imagined that the fick man’s 
diforder isoccafioned by the malice of theghoftof 
one of his dead relations, the magician ufes feveral 
charms to conjure the fpirit to him, and when 
he has laid hold on him, he puts him up in ano- 
ther bottle, and places him befide the devil. 
There they are both confined for ever, if the 
patient dies, but if he recovers, the magician 
fullers them to eficape. From this part of their 
ridiculous fuperftition, it is evident, that alt ho* 
in many refpedls, they believe in the dodtrine of 
the immortality* of the foul, yet they confider it 
as fomeway material 3 for if the foul is not ma- 
terial, it could not be confined' by matter, or 
which is all one, corked up in a bottle. 

When one of the natives of tfonquin returns 
home from a journey, in which he has met 
with fome Angular deliverance; or when any of 
them return home fick, wounded, or indif- 
po fed, they carry the upper garments of the 
perlons to a crois way, and hang them upon a 
pole, then they offer fieyen little balls of rice to 
the genius, or titulary god of the place, after 
which the balls are. eaten by the perfons in whofe 
favour they were offered up. This praftice was 
much attended to * by the antient Greeks, who 
believed that fome of- their gods prefided over 
the highways, in order to protect travellers. 

They have a very remarkable way of celebrating 
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the anniverfary of their birth days, particularly 
that of the king’s, of which the following is a 
faithful account : 

Seven days before the feftival, the chief mufi- 
dans repair to the palace, and form a choir of 
vocal and inftrumcntal mu fie, which continues 
till the fcaft commences. Several of the Bonzes , 
or priefts affemble, and they begin with the 
chief prieft's pronouncing leveral prayers, and 
then conjures the king’s foul in the following 
words to inform his body: cc Let the three fouls 
cc of our monarch,” fays he, with an audible 
voice, <c alTernble together and make one foul 
* c to animate his body.” After that they caft 
lots with two pieces of brafs, and when they 
think the fouls are arrived, the chief Bonze 
fa fens them to the end of a flick, for the three 
fouls to perch upon. At the fame time they 
inform the king, that in a fhort time* he mu ft 
go to receive his foul, and prepare a lodging for 
it. The king then pulls off the cloaths he had 
on, and having dreffed himfelf in every thing 
new, afeends a magnificent throne, while two 
thoufand foldicrs, as many horfes, and twelve 
elephants are ordered to conduct his foul. 

This numerous retinue conducts the foul to 
the throne, where the king receives it, as one 
riicn from the dead. All his courtiers congra- 
tulate him on his refurredtion, and the feftival 
continues feven days. This is, perhaps, one of 
the mod remarkable feftivals in the world, and 
probably took its rile from a notion, that on the 
annual return of birth days, new fouls, endued 
with the moft fublime virtues, come to refide 
in the body. 

On the firft day of the new year, every houfe- 
, keeper eredls a long pole before his door, and 
fixes a bafket to the top of it, embellifhed all 
round with fine paper, gilt and painted. The 
reafon for this ceremony is, the 'Tonquine/e be- 
lieve that the painted paper has power to drive 
away the evil fpirit, but were they to neglcdt fo 
neceffary an article in their religion, the evil 
fpirit would torment them during the whole re- 
mainder of the year. On the laft day of the 
year, all thofe who have had any difputcs are 
reconciled, and they begin the new year in a 
ftate of. friendfliip. In marriages, they mu ft have 
the confent of their parents, if they are alive, 
but if they are dead, then they muft apply to the 
nearcfl relations, and the marriage engagements 
rnuft be figned, and confirmed before the judge, 
or governor of the place. They may marry as 
many wives as they pleafe, but if they cannot 
lupport them from being a burthen to the com- 
munity, then they are liable to pay a fine. On 
the evening of the wedding day, the relations of 
the bride condudb her home to the houfe of the 
bridegroom, where the firft thing fhe does is to 
go into the kitchen and kifs the hearth, after 
which fhe proftrates herfelf on die ground, to 
acknowledge her humility and obedience to her 
hufband. 

The entertainments at their marriages, gene- 
rally laft nine days, urilefs the parties are extremely 
poor, and then three days are confidered as fu'fK- 
cient. The law permits a man to put away his * 
wife, but this priyilege is not granted to the 
..woman, and if a woman procures a divorce, it j 

is attended with many difficulties. When a woman 
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is found guilty of adultery, fhe is turned out into 
an inclofure among elephants, where (he gene- 
rally ftarves, but for the fame crime, the mail 
can compound by paying a fine. The ceremony 
of a divorce in ' Tottqttiu , has fomething in it 
very novel to Europeans. When a man is 
inclined to put away his wife, he takes die fticks 
which they ufed at their meals, inftead of forks, 
and breaking them in twain, each party takes 
one half, and wraps it carefully up in a piece of 
fiik fluff'; after which the man is obliged to re- 
turn his wife all the money he received with her, 
and give fecurity that he will take care of all 
the children they had while they cohabited toge- 
ther. 

The cloaths they wear at their funerals are 
always white, but no part of them muff be of 
filk . A father, or a mother,, mourns for a child 
twenty -feven months ; widows wear mourninsr 
for their hufbands, three years ; 
mourns no Ion per for his wife, 
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proper. Brothers and fillers, 
another, one whole year. The 
the people commemorate their ueccaied relati-#. 
ons, and their ceremonies are according to the 
nature of their circumftances. For fuch as have 
done great things to ferve the public, they eredt 
altars and temples, on which they offer 1 sacri- 
fices, and they even celebrate the memories of 
fuch as have railed difturbances, fomented re- 
bellions, and trampled on the laws ; but this is 
not done for their honour, but to hold them out 
as objedts of deteftation, to all thofe who fhall 
live in future ages. 

But nothing can exceed the funeral rites of 
their kings, in fplendor and pomp they even 
exceed imagination. They firft embalm the 
body, and then expofe it on a bed of ftate for 
fixty-five days together, during all which time, 
he is attended and ferved with as much fplendor 
as if he was really alive, and the vidtuals, as 
foon as conveyed away from him, are given to the 
priefts, and to the poor. Every one of his fub- 
jedts is obliged to appear in mourning. All the 
officers of ftate are obliged to remain in mourn- 
ing three years, nor are any public games allowed 
during the mourning, except fuch as are com- 
mon when a new king mounts the throne, in the 
room of his predecefior. The difhes ferved up 
at the new king’s coronation, are all varnifhed 
black, and he cuts off his hair, and covers his 
head with a ftraw hat. All the great officers of 
ftate do the fame, and three bells are kept toll* 
ing inceffantly, from the death of the king, till 
his body is put on board a galley, in order to be 
interred among his anceftors. 

On the fixty-fixth day, after the death of 
the king, all things being prepared for his in- 
terment, by a proper officer appointed for that 
purpofe, the proceflion begins, and the ground 
is ftrewed with flowers. The proceflion conti- 
nues fixteen days, and at every quarter of a 
league, they make a halt near fome huts, 
eredted for the purpofe of fupplying the people 
and horfes with provifions, and with fire to light 
their pipes. Two gentlemen of the king’s 
chamber, march in the front, and as they go 
a ^R n g they proclaim the king’s name with all 
his pompous titles ; each of them carries a mace 
in his. hand, the head of which has a lighted 
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torch in it, and twelve gentlemen of the king’s 
gallics draw a manfoleum after them. 

Next comes the grand mailer of the horfe, 
attended by two pages, who are followed by 
twelve fumpter horfes, richly caprifoned, and 
led by pages, walking two and two. The ele- 
phants come next in the following order* the 
f-j |* ft four are mounted by flandard bearers, the 
next four have cattles on their backs, filled with 
foldiers, and the la ft four have cages on their 
backs ; thefe cages are made of lattice-work, 
finely gilded and glazed. The car, or chariot, 
which contains the manfoleum , in which the king’s 
body is depofited advances next, and is drawn 
by twelve ftags, each of whom is led by one of 
the captains of the life-guards. 

The new king, with his brothers, and all the 
princes of the blood, walk behind the car, dreffed 
in long white robes, with ftraw hats on their 
heads ; and they are followed by the princefies, 
with the king’s muficians ; and each princeJs has - 
two ladies to wait on her. Thefe princefies carry 
each a handful of the provifions that are to be 
ii fed at the entertainment. The four principal 
governors of the provinces follow the ladies, each 
carrying a ftaffi on his fhoulder, and a purfe at 
his waift, filled with gold and the richeft per- 
fumes. In thefe purfes are contained the prefents 
which are to be given to the deceafed king, in 
order to defray his expences into the other world. 
The governors are followed by eight coaches, 
loaded with ingots of gold, bars of filver, cloth 
of tifTue, and the richeft filks, from a perluafion, 
that the deceafed is to carry all thefe along with 
Jiim. 

The procettlon is clofed by all the nobility and 
perfons of rank, fome on foot, and fome on horfe- 
back ; and as foon as they arrive at the brink of 
the river, there is a galley to receive the king’s 
body, with many others to attend it. In the firft 
of the two which immediately follow the corpfe, 
are fuch of the great men of the kingdom who 
have confented to be buried along with their fove- 
reign ; and in the other, which is clofely fhut tip, 
are the favourite court ladies, who have fiibmitted 
to the fame fate. The other gallies are tranlports, 
to carry all forts of neceffary provifions, with 
equipages and treafures. All thefe gallies are 
rowed from one creek to another, till they come 
to the moft folitary place they can find, and the 
moft difficult of accefs ; for no perfons are to 
know where the king and his illuftrious victims 
are buried, except fix eunuchs, who are fworn to 
fecrecy in the moftfolemn manner. 
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When they come to the place appointed for the 
funeral fervice to be performed, feveral of the 
priefts, who are indiferiminately named Bonzes , 
BraminSy or T ‘a1apoins> approach, d retted in their 
white robes, and repeat feveral prayers. After 
this they ling hymns, while thofe who have vo- 
luntarily confented to die with their king, are 
employed in wattling thcmfelves, and preparing 
for their pafiage into the other world. The 
priefts attend the funeral pile, upon which the 
king’s body is laid, and on piles inclofed, built 
of wood, are the nobles, the ladies, elephants, 
horfes, and treafures. Fire being fet to the piles, 
the priefts ftng feveral hymns, and as foon as the 
whole is reduced to allies, there is a deep pit 
made, and the contents are thrown into it * but 
no monument is erected in the place, left the allies 
of the dead fhould be difturbed* 

It would be impoffible to hear the cries of thofe 
victims without horror, were we not, at the lame 
time, to confider how ftrongly prejudice operates 
on the minds of men, in favour of fome parti- 
cular lort of fuperftition, which lias been in a 
manner deified by its great antiquity. But to 
this we may add, that the priefts take care to em- 
ploy fo many muficians during the burning of 
the funeral pile, that the cries of the fufferers are 
drowned. 

It was a juft remark of the celebrated Pafchal, 
that in all ages and nations, men are more atten- 
tive to falfe than to true religion. Whence does 
this contradiction arife? The anfwer is obvious : 
God hath made man upright, but he hath fought 
out many inventions. In nothing does the corrup- 
tion of human nature appear more conlpicuous, 
than in the regard men pay to falfe religion, while 
they confider that which is really pure as unwor- 
thy of their notice. This general accufation will 
not, however, hold good in all its parts, when 
applied to the heathens we have been writing of. 
They never heard the joyful found of the gofpel* 
they never faw the pure fimplicity of Chriftian 
woriliip j nor did they ever hear the perfections 
of the Divine attributes explained. It is true, 
they have the fame law of nature, by which all 
the heathen world will be judged, yet we find 
how meanly they have degraded it : but let Us 
confider, that whatever punifhment the Almighty 
may infliCt on them hereafter, yet dreadful %/ill 
be the condition of thofe nominal Chriftians, 
who, having the means of grace put into their 
hands, and the hope of glory prefented to them, 
forget their God and their Redeemer, and tram- 
ple upon all his mercies. 





T HE kingdom of Cochin-china, is fituated 

without the Ganges, and tile religion of 
the natives differs but little from what 
we have already deferibed in Tonquin. They are 
grofs idolators, and worfhip the meaneft reptiles, 
and even inanimate things. .'The firft article 
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I of their religion conftfts in paying adoration to 
the fouls of thofe who, in this life, were diftin- 
guifhed for fome meritorious aClion, and their 
temples are adorned with their images. Thefe 
images are artfully placed, fome being high and 
.others low, much in the fame rpanner as the 
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pipes of an organ. This is done to point out 
the merits of the perfons, and according to the 
heighth of the image, the degrees ofworfhip are 
regulated, for thofe who are lhort are not to be 
treated v/ith fo much rdpeeft as thole who are 
tall. # j: 

Between each range of thefe images, there is 
a dark opening, but no perfon can fee how far 
it readies. This their priefts fa y, is the place 
v/here the eternal invifrble God reftdes, and 
that lie cannot be foen by the human eye. Be- 
ing aikctl by a Jeftiit, why they created images, 
feeing they believed in one true God ? they 
anfwercd, rhat they did not fee up the images as 
makers of heaven and earth, but they kept them 
to put thorn in memory of the virtues of great 
men, who could hear their prayers, and inter- 
cecd with God for them. Through the whole 
of the country there are fuch a number of pa- 
gods, and in each of them fevcral different idols, 
that one would be apt to imagine every 
family had two or three for themfelves 3 but 
tliis is of great advantage to the priefts, who are 
conffcantly employed in adts of devotion, in fa- 
crificcs, and other offices in thofe temples. 

Such of the Cochin-chinefe as live nearer the 
mountains, have preferved a greater purity in 
rheir v/orlhip, for they have no temples crowded 
with idols, but offer up their facri frees on hills, 
or in groves, under the canopy of* the heavens, 
and they pay great reijpefl: to the memory of the 
dead. 

The natives of Cambodia, arc, in many refpedts 
like thofe of Siam, for they adore the foul of the 
univerle as the true God. They have a cele- 
brated temple at Oneo 3 in this kingdom, and to 
it devotees refort from many parts of the eafl; 
and the priefts who officiate in it, pretend to 
give anfwers to the mod difficult queftions pro- 
posed to them. There are different orders of 
thefe priefts, but all of them are diftinguifhed 
by their drefs. Some of them make a vow of 
poverty, and live only on the charity of well- 
difpofed perfon s 3 while others, who chufe to 
accept of Hilaries, fpend great part of their time 
in viiiting the Tick, and healing, by magic, differ- 
ent forts of difeafes. Some go from place to 
place, inftruflring the ignorant, and in doing all forts 
of good offices to thofe who want their affiftance. 
The medicines they give to their patients are 
extremely Ample, and they are fo nourifhing, that 
they want no other fort of fubfiftance until they 
recover. When they think a patient is incurable, 
they tell him fo, and defire him not to load 
himfeif with medicines 5 but when they think 
there arc any hopes of his recovery, then they 
hid him not defpair, as they have a medicine 
will cure him, and recover him to his former 
ftate of health. They accordingly adminifter 
their medicines, which they always carry along 
v/ith them, and if the patient recovers, the priefts 
are highly honoured 5 but if he dies, then his 
death is imputed to the anger of the gods, for 
lame fecret crime. . :: 

There is but little difference between the na- 
tives of Cochin-china, and thofe of Cambodia, 
nor indeed between them and thofe we have 
already deferibed, concerning their marriages 
and funerals. Both admit a plurality of wives, 
and both tolerate divorces. They obferve the !| 



fame rules of confanguinity in their marriages as 
are preferibed in the law of Moles, and what we 
Chriftians pradtile. Indeed they have many 
other cuftoms refembling thofe of the Jews; which 
may ferve to fticw, that there was no great dif- 
ference between the inhabitants of antient na- 
tions concerning their religious rites and cere- 
monies. 

If a man dies, the ncareft male relation, un- 
married, is to take the widow to wife, and in cafe 
either of the parties refufe to comply v/ith this 
cftablifhed cuftom, or rather law, then the offend- 
ing party is fined in fuch a fum as he is feldoin 
ever able to pay. Both men and women are 
punifhed in the lame manner for adultery, and 
that is, by expoftng them to the elephants 3 for 
they believe, that if they turn diem out into a 
field where thefe creatures are grazing, fuch is 
their lagacity, that they will tread upon them 
till they are dead. It is certain, that an untamed 
elephant will tread upon any perfon who comes 
in his way, but he is fo eafily tamed, that there 
cannot be any great difficulty for thefe delin- 
quents to fereen themfelves from him, and take 
fhelter in fome other part of the country. 

"We fhall now proceed to delcnbe their fune- 
ral rites and ceremonies, which, in fome things, 
are nearly allied to thole of their neighbours 5 
but in other refpetfts, rather more fimple, and 
bearing greater marks of antiquity. 

"When a perfon lies at the point of death, all 
his male relations and friends crowd around 
his bed, with drawn fey miters and fabres, which 
they brandifh around the patient, in order to 
drive away fuch evil fpirits as they imagine are 
hovering around him, to feize his foul the mo- 
ment it departs from his body. When a perfon 
of diftinttion dies, the priefts, who are like wife, 
the phyficians, hold a confultation concerning 
the nature of the diforder, and when they think 
they have found it, they difeover what evil 
fpirit it was that inflicted it, and in the molt 
formal manner, they condemn him to everlaft- 
ing flames. But according to their notions, 
while they revenge themfelves on the evil fpirit, 
another is preparing to take away the life of one 
of the deceafed’s relations. 

When the devil enters into the body of the next 
perfon who is to die in the family,, the priefts 
are fent for, and when they have been fometime 
in converfation with the patient, they give him 
a fleeping draught, which, for at leaft one day, 
deprives him of his fenfes. During the whole 
of that time they remain with him, and when 
the ufc of his fenfes and reafon returns, the re- 
lations of the deceafed are called in 3 then the 
priefts tell them, that the perfon who lies fick 
faw the foul of the deceafed, and points out, in 
a diftindt manner, how he is employed, and in 
what ftate he is. This is a very artful trick, and 
ferves to eftablilh the power of the priefts, while 
it darkens the underftandings of the people, and 
keeps their minds in a ftate of iubje&ion. 

When a perfon ’s funeral is to be celebrated, 
an entertainment is provided,, and. all the rela- 
tions, friends, and neighbours are. invited ; and on 
fuch occafions, they invoke the fouls of their de- 
parted anceftorsj praying them once more to 
return. va 

The third day of the feaft, the body is ‘carried 
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to a ftage erected before the door of the houfe, 
and thcT priefts fang and pray around it^ at the 
fame time Jprinkling it all over with confecrated 
water. The richeft perfumes that can be pro- 
cured are put into the mouth, and the body 
is laid into a wooden coffin, but not covered 
with a lid ; then the proceffion begins in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

The male relations of the deceafed walk fir ft, 
after them follow the priefts, Tinging a fort of 
litany, or rather different forts of litanies; next 
the coffin is carried by fome of the neighbours 
of the deceafed, and the proceffion is clofed by 
the women, d re fled in white, and veiled, mak- 
ing the molt hideous lamentations. When they 
arrive at the funeral pile, which is commonly in 
a defert place, near the banks of a river, or 
fometimes in a wood, the priefts renew their 
tinging, which continues about an hour, after 
which the body is a fecond time perfumed and 
fprinkled, and being laid on the pile, all the 
relations, one after another, touch it out of 
re In e -ft, and each repeat a fhort prayer for the 
repole of his loul; the priefts then let fire to the 
pile, and they, with the relations, wait till it is 
coni timed. The allies are then buried in a grave, 
dug for that purpofe, except a few fmall bones, 
which the widow picks up and puts into an ear- 
then urn, mixed with flowers. Thefe ihe carries 
home, as the precious remains of her hufband, 
and depofits them near her houfe. Sometimes 
they are put up in a pagod, and it frequently 
happens, that if the relations are rich, then they 
build and endow a temple for the purpofe. 

Confiftent with the nature of this work, which 
is to comprehend the whole body of divinity, 
whether hiftorical, theological, or practical, we 
have already taken notice of fome of the leading 
principles under different heads, and throughout 
the remainder fhall continue to do the fame. It 
is remarkable, that in all the nations we have 
hitherto treated of, fome rites and ceremonies are 
ufed, with refpeft to marriage-, and although it 
may appear that fome of thefe are ridiculous 
.enough, yet their univerfalicy points out their an- 
tiquity. But where fhall we look for this anti- 
quity ? Is it to be found among the heathens ? 
The anfwer is obvious, nor can there be any dif- 
pute concerning it. The heathens differ from 
each other in die nature of marrying, and yet 
there is no nation that we can hear of, where ce- 
libacy is eftablifhed as a principle of religion. 
To underftand this in a proper manner, v/e mu ft 
have recourle to the facred feriptures, where we 
read, that when God had ffniihcd the greateft 
part of the creation, he made man, and after- 
wards he formed the woman to be a help meet 
for him. It feems to have been the defign of 
the Almighty, that men and women, as hufbands 
and v/ives, fhould live in peace and lociety to- 
gether, that they fhould be mutual affi Hants to 
each other, that they fhould propagate their fpe- 
cies, and that they fhould, by the higheft aft of 
generoffty, educate their children in the prin- 
ciples of virtue and religion. All this was ap- 
pointed, that the government of this world fhould 
. be condufted in a regular manner, and that when 
focieties were formed, men might know the rela- 
■ tion they flood in to each other, and to God. 

Marriage is a con t raft, both of a civil and re- 
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ligious nature, between a man and a woman, by 
which they engage to live together in mutual 
love and friendfhip, for the happineis of each 
other, and that they may bring up their children 
ufeful members of lociety. The immediate de- 
feendants of Noah, after the deluge, feem to 
have had but a feint notion of marriage : for we 
are informed, that the firft inhabitants of Greece 
lived prom ifcuou fly together, and that women 
were common to the men in general. However, 
when republics were eftablifhed, and govern- 
ments fixed, new regulations took place, and 
marriage was countenanced and encouraged, 
while thofe who abllaincd from it were treated 
with peculiar marks of contempt. 

The Lacedemonians were particularly remark- 
able for their ieverity towards thofe who deferred 
marriage till advanced in years, and ftill more fo 
to thofe who never married. Such p erf bn s were 
obliged to run once every winter naked round 
the forum , and to fing a certain fong, which ex- 
poied them to the ridicule of the populace. Ano- 
ther punifhment was, to be excluded from all the 
public games, in which the young virgins danced 
naked, and on certain folemn days, the old wo- 
men dragged them round the altars, and beat 
them with their fifts. 

The Athenians had a law, that all thofe who 
enjoyed offices of a public nature, fhould be 
married men and have children ; thefe being 
confidered as fo many pledges of their integrity, 
in dif charging their duty to their country, and 
fellow citizens. This was certainly a juft and 
equitable law, for thofe who live unmarried, can- 
not be fuppoled to have any great regard for the 
intereft of their country, whereas, thofe who are 
married, fee k to promote the public good, be- 
caufe their wives, their children, and relations, 
are all in one way or other connefted with the 
event, and muft ftand or fall by the conduft of 
their parent. 

Many of the antient heathens paid little regard 
to the laws of conlanguinity in the marriage ftate, 
for we even find, that among the Perfians, men 
often lay with their own filters, and what is ftill 
more fhocking, with their own mothers. 

The Greeks were extremely regular, with re- 
fpeft to their marriages, and they took care to 
prevent every thing that might lead towards in- 
celt, which they looked upon as unnatural. It 
is true, women were often purchafed ; but if they 
were orphans, then the ftate was under the ne- 
ceflity of beftowing upon them a marriage por- 
tion, equal to what they might have expefted, 
had their parents been alive. 

The Romans, as well as the Greeks, never 
permitted polygamy, or a plurality of wives, but 
both gave too much liberty to fuch as fued‘ for. 
divorces. It is enafted by the firft law of the 
twelve tables, that, c< when a woman fhall have 
cc cohabited with a man for a whole year, with- 
<c out having been three nights abfent from him, 
cc fhe fhall be deemed his wife •” from whence 
it appears, that the Romans confidered living 
together as eflential to marriage. By the fecond 
lav/ of the fame tables, it is enafted, cc If awo- 
cc man is found by her hufband in adultery, or 
- cc drunk, he may put her t.o death, but he muft 
cc firft confult her relations.” 

Among many of the antients, particularly the 

Romans, 
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Romans, it v/as confklered, as in fomc meafure, 
difl**. on ou ruble for worhen to marry a lccopd time; 
bccaufie they looked upon it as a breach in her 
firft matrimonial covenant. This notion v/as 
carried lb far, that it was imagined if ever the 
widow married, it would difturb her hnfband’s 
repofc, or as Juflinian fays-, <c the foul of the 
cc deeealed hufband is difturbed when his wife 
cc marries a fecond.” All die antients, like the 
Kaft Indians, whom we have already deferibed, 
were extremely fuperflit'ious concerning the time 
when marriages fhould be celebrated,, feme be- 
ing of opinion, that v/inter was the mod proper 
feafbn, while others fixed it for the fpring, or 
iaimmer. 

Although we find no- pofitive injunctions in 
the Jaw of Moles obliging men to marry, yet 
the Jews have always confklered it as an indil- 
penfibJe obligation, in confequence of the origi- 
nal words, cc In create and multiply.” So that 
every young man, who did not marry before he 
was twenty years of age, was confklered as one 
who was injuring the young women. There is 
in the Jewifii Talmud,. a very remarkable queftion 
relating to marriage, comprized in the follow- 
ing words, <c Who is he that proftitutes- his 
cc daughter?” The anfwcr is>, cc He that keeps 
cc her too long unmarried,, or. gives her to an 
* c old man.” 

Poligamy was -not forbidden by the law of 
Mofcs, for it appears, that great legiflator 
formed moll of his precepts upon the practices 
of the anticnr patriarchs. Thus we read that 
Jacob married two filters,, and that lie had chil- 
dren by both.. But kill we find the Jews did* 
not content, tliemie Ives with this fmall allowance 
of two wives*. as will, appear to any one who 
reads the hi (tones of David,. Solomon,, and many 
others. However,, they made a particular diftinc- 
cion between. the wives of the fir.fi rank and thole 
of the fecond.. The Jews were permitted, not 
only to marry among their own tribes,, but alfo 
among thole heathen nations around them,, who 
had been ciycumcifed* and therefore when we 
read of Solomon having married flrange wiv.es x 
who turned his heart away from the Lord,, we 
are to underfland fuch as had been born in 
nations where circumcifion had never taken place. 

That marriage is an honourable inftitution,. 
wc can have no reafon to doubt, fince we find 
that our Divine Redeemer was prefent at one, 
and it was there that he wrought his firll mi- 
racle and yet we find, that, even during the 



A polio lie age, foon after our Saviour’s afenfion,. 
that there were many perfons, under the name 
of Chriftians, who adlu-ally taught that men 

• fiiould not marry, which the apoflle juflly calls, 
the doctrine of devils ; with thefie heretics, who- 
fprung from Simon Magus, the church had a. 
long llruggle, but at l‘a ft they dwindled into* 
contempt ; nor was the notion revived till many 

: years afterwards, when the church of Rome for- 
bad the clergy to marry. 

The primitive Chriftians laid feveral reflriftions 
upon all thole who profeffed the golpel,, concern- 
ing marriage, fuch as forbidding them to marry 

• with heretics,- or fuch as were enemies to the 
. faith.. This injunction was founded upon the 

following words of St. Paul,. 2 Cor. vi. 14. 
cc ' Be ye not unequally yoked with unbelievers.” 
but particular churches differed with refpeCl to, 
. this fimtiment. In forne churches it was limply 
! forbidden,, as a thing rather dangerous than cri- 
: minal, but in- others- it v/as accompanied with-, 
excommunication. It was, however, carried much, 
higher, when the Chriftian religion received the 
. fandlion of the civil power ; for we find by an 
ediCt of the emperor Theodofius, that it was- 
made a capital felony for a Chriftian to marry a 
Jewifii woman, nor in that age were marriages, 
permitted, but by the confenfi of the church. 
Freemen were not to marry Haves, nor were wi- 
dows to- accept of a fecond hufband,. till one year: 
after the death of the firll. By the lame law, a. 
godfather could nor marry the child whom he- 
) flood iponfor for.,, becauie it was fuppofed there 
was. a fpiritual relation between them. Some of 
tlie primitive fathers believed, that no man could 
lawfully many after divorced from his wife, nor. 
a woman after divorced from her hufband, even, 
in cafes of adultery, which. is one of the highefl 
violations of the marriage vow ; but the gene- 
rality of the fathers were of a different opinion. 

The Romilli church has dignified the inftitu- 
tion of marriage with the name of a facrament ; 
but the church of England* and indeed all re- 
formed churches, rejeCl that fentiment. The ut- 
moft relpeCl,, however, is paid to marriage, by all 
the proteftant churches in Europe* and indeed by 
every virtuous perfon * for it has generally been* 
found,, that thofe who treat this ordinance with 
contempt, aCt as unworthy members, of fociccy* 
and the universality of it may ferve to point out* 
that the Mofaic account of the creation is con- 
firmed by daily experience, and by ocular 'demon- 
ft rati on. 
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T HESE iflands, fttuated at the eaftern 

extremity. of Alia, are for the moll part 
inhabited by idolators j for although the 
Spanifli Jefuits have converted fome of them to 
popery, yet the number is very inconfiderabie. 
Theie idolators wor-fliip the fun,, moon and ftars. 



i an "d‘ ln fome places they pay divine adoration to 
the devil, and frequently facrifice to him* to tef- 
tify the great obligations they are under for the 
riches he beftows upon them 3 for it appears, 
thefe people look lipon the devil as the god of 
riches and money. But. they have' many gods or 

idols. 
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idols, both in public and private, and fome of 
their ceremonies have a near affinity with what 
we often read of in antient hiftory, concerning 
the Greeks and Romans. One of their idols, to 
whom much refpeft is paid, is called Batala> 
which figniftes god the creator ; for they believe 
that this idol made all things in the beginning 
out of nothing. They have another idol, the 
name of which fignifies time, becaufe they be- 
lieve that he began with the world, and will at 
laft put an end to it. 

The worfhip of thefe heathens is wholly 
founded upon tradition, and preferved in fangs 
and hymns, which parents teach their children to 
learn by heart. In thefe hymns, like the antient 
Greeks, they celebrate the heroic actions of their 
; for it is plain, that thofe idols whom they 
worfhip, are no more than the images of fome 
of their anceftors, who, in former times, either 
made wife laws for the regulation of their con- 
duct, or invented fome uleful arts and fciences. 

In fome of the fmaller ifiands, they have no 
temples, nor altars, and all their worfhip con- 
fifts in praying to the devil, whom they believe 
to be every where prefent with them. They are 
fo much afraid of this evil fpirit, whom yet they 
worfhip, that they never walk out, nor lit down 
at home, unlefs two or three, if not more, are 
in company ; for they firmly believe, that if 
there is no more than one perfon by himfelf, 
then the devil will come and kill him. In fome 
of thefe ifiands, they have no other form of wor- 
ihip, befides that of clafping their hands together, 
and looking fteadfaftly towards heaven. ' They 
call the Supreme Being Abba, which has induced 
many of our voyagers to imagine, that they are 
defeended. from the Jews, or Syrians, that being 
a tide which, in the Hebrew and Syriac, figni- 
fies Father 5 and God is, with great propriety, 
called Father in Scripture. This fuppofition, 
however, muft have fomething ftronger to fup- 
port it, before we can give it much credit, for 
moft of the Afiatic nations ufe the term Abba 
as a father, and in many refpefts there is a 
finking fimiliarity in their languages. 

It is remarkable, that thofe who worfhip the 
fun, refufe to eat fwine’s fiefh, but they offer 
hogs in facrifice. This is done on very folemn 
fcftivals, and in the following manner: After a 

concert of vocal and inftrumcntal mufic, two 
old women fbep forward and pay die moft de- 
vout homage to the fun ; for the women, parti- 
cularly the old ones, aft both as prieftelfes and 
magicians. The homage to the fun being over, 
they drefs themfelves in their pontifical veft- 
ments, and bind a ribbon round their h'eads in 
lu ch a manner, that they appear to have two 
horns growing out of their foreheads. In the 
mean time they hold fomething in their hands 
refembling a girdle, and thus arrayed they dance, 
and play upon a kind of rural pipe, fay their 
piaycrs, and pronounce fome particular words 
with their eyes fixed on the fun; during this 
aft of devotion, the hog that is to be facrificed 
is bound fad to a flake, and they all dance 
aiound him. A flaggon of wine is'next brought 
to one of the old women, who pours a cup full 
of it on the hog, performing, at the fame time, 
lome ceremonies fuitable to the folemnity of the 

facrifice. She then flabs the hog and lets him 
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bleed to death ; they wafli their mufical pipes in 
the blood of the viftim, and dipping one of their 
fingers into it, mark the foreheads of their huf- 
bands. But the moll remarkable thing is, that 
although thefe people will not eat fwine’s fiefh 
in their common meals, yet when the hog is 
killed in the facrifice, the whole carcafe is warm- 
ed a few minutes before a flow fire, and then 
the old women, the prieftelfes, cut it in fmall 
pieces and diftribute it among the people, who 
eat it in honour of the fun. The hopes, and 
whatever is left, are burnt, and the whole facrifice 
ends with mufic and dancing* 

Thefe ifianders, like moft others, who are ig- 
norant of the true religion, form a notion that 
they can know, from feeing the firftobjeft that 
prefents i cl elf to them in the morning, whether 
they will be iuccefsfuJ, or unluccefsful in their 
undertakings during the remainder of the day* 
If they fet out on a journey, and hanpen to tread 
upon an infeft, they will return back to their 
houfes. In their marriage ceremonies they have 
very little remarkable, only that they admit of 
a plurality of wives, one being fuperior to all 
the others. They believe in the immortality of 
the ’foul, but like moft of thofe heathens already 
mentioned, they think it pafles from one body 
to another. Thofe who are moft addifted to 
fuperftition, make often deep incifions into their, 
fiefh, by way of penance for their fins ; for they 
believe that the gods are pleafed with them when 
they torment themfelves. 

. fo^e of the Philippine Ifiands the people 
circumcife their children, but the rite itielf 
is accompanied with fuch particular marks of 
cruelty as are fhocking to be mentioned. Inftead 
of cutting off the forefkin of the private parts, 
they force a nail into a particular part of the 
fundament, and this they do, that young men 
may be deterred from feeking after uni awful plea- 
fures, cfpecially while they refleft on the wounds 
in their bodies occasioned by this barbarous prac- 
tice. It is like-wife done in order to prevent 
youth from committing unnatural crimes, and 
we are told the praftice itfeJf was at fir ft invent- 
ed by the women, and this is not much to be 
wondered at, when we confider that nothing can 
exafperate a woman more than to hear that a 
man lias debafed nimfelf below the dignity of 
the brute creation. This was the opinion of the 

antient Greeks, as appears from the -ollowingr 
words of the poet, 

Venus one only altar does approve. 

For offerings by nature due to love. 

In their funeral folemn ities, they firft burn the 
bodies of the deceafed, and then bury the alhes, 
and upon the fpot they generally ereft a fmall 
pagod or temple, but if the deceafed perfon's 
lelations are poor, then a pole is generally ftuck 
up mftead of a pagod. Their proceffions to 
the funeral pile are rude, but folemn. As they 
have no priefts, the old women, who aft in that' 
char after, march before the corps, fome playing 

others Tinging to them. 
The relations of the deceafed follow behind 
the corpfe, and- the pfoceffion is doled by the 
fervants and neighbours. The body being laid 
on the pile, feveral hymns are fung by the old, 
prieftelfes, and the relations having killed the 

Z deceafed/ 
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deceafed, fire is fet to it, and the whole con- 
fumed. After this, the alhes are decently buried, 
and the relations return home, where they have 
an entertainment that lafts three days. 

Near thefe iflands are many others, where, in 
molt relpefts, the manners and cuftoms, both 
civil and religious, are the lame, particularly the 
iflands of Ladrones y which is a term of reproach 
given them, by thofe- of the Philippines, and 
fignifies Hogues ; but why that name was given 
them, does not appear, perhaps, becaufe fome 
of them had been pirates, and plundered many of 
their neighbours. Their idols are wooden images, 
and their pagods, or temples, the hulks of old 
boats, or canoes, the fore part of which ferves 
as an altar, and there the figure of the god is 
placed. They are fo brutifh in their manners, 
that they herd together as fo many fwine, and 
contrary to the cuftom of moft other heathens, 
they know nothing of marriage ; for all ranks of 
men and women lay promifcuoufly together, 
without any fort of diftinftiori. They wear no 
cloaths in common, only that when they go to 
worfhip their idols, they have their private parts 
covered with the leaves of trees. Their worfhip 
for the moft part confifts in facrificing hogs, in 
the fame manner as in the Philippine iflands, and 
they have fome rude hymns, which they fing 
around the viftim before it is flaughtered. But 
notwithftanding all the brutality we have men- 
tioned, yet thefe idolators, when they go to their 
temples, are extremely modeft 5 for fhould a man 
prefume to offer any indecency to a woman, by . 
uncovering her fecret parts, he would have his 
lips and nofe cut off; and many of our Euro- 
peans, who have vifited thofe parts, have feen 
inftances of this feverity of punifhment, which 
may ferve to fhew, that in fome refpefts, de- 
cency is to be found, even among favages. 

• The Marian iflands are the next in order to be 
treated of, and if we can believe the Jefuits, it 
will follow, that the inhabitants are the moft 
wretched creatures in the univerfe, that they do 
not believe there is a God, and that they have 
neither altars, temples, nor facrifices ; in a word 
(fay they) they have no religion at all. This af- 
iertion, however, of the Jefuits, is not to be cre- 
dited, and, probably, took its rife from the cir- 
cumftance of thofe fathers not being able to make 
any of them converts. The truth is, thefe people, 
like thofe in the other heathen nations around 
them, believe in a God, and the immortality of 
the foul ; but admit, that it transmigrates from 
one body to another. They fay, that when fouls 
are properly purified, they go into everlafting 
h'appinefs; but that fuch as remain impenitent, 
will be punifhed with eternal torments. Sudden 
death is confidered by them as a fure prefage of 
going into eternal mifery ; but if death comes on 
flow and lingering, in a natural way, then they 
believe that the foul will, after different transmi- 
grations, go into paradife, and partake of all the 
delicious fruits with which that happy place 
abounds. 

That they have no pagods, or temples among 
them, is certain, and fo : it is with many other 
heathens in the univerfe ; but this is no proof of 
their being Atheifts, and it is probable there are 
no Atheifts in the world. It is a fentiment that 
can Scarce ever take' place in the heart of a ra-~ 



tional creature ; for how can a man believe in the 
immortality of the foul, and a future ftate of re 
wards and punifhments, without acknowledging 
at the fame time, that there is a Supreme Being. 

Thefe Iflanders believe, that there are two an- 
gels attending on every perfon here below, the 
one evil and the other good ; that the good one 
prompts them on to virtuous actions, but the evil 
one is continually inftigating them to commit 
crimes, and that they are to be rewarded, or 
punifhed in the next world, accordingly as they 
obey the one or the other. 

As they have no fuch ceremony as that of mar- 
riage among them, fo their funeral rites are ex- 
tremely Ample ; the body is carried out, and a 
pile of wood being erefted, it is laid upon it, and 
reduced to afhes, and the whole of the allies are 
thrown into the fea. The old women aft as 
priefteffes, but we do not find that they are en- 
titled to any emoluments, probably, becaufe they 
think it a moft diftinguifhing honour to be ad- 
mitted as mediator between their idols and the 
people. 

The account we have given of thefe people, 
naturally leads us to enquire into the fyftem of 
Atheifm, -which has been much talked of, but 
little underflood. By an Atheift, is meant, one 
who does not believe the exiftence, or providence 
of God, and confequently has no religion at 
all, either true or falfe. There is reafon to doubt 
whether there ever were in this world, rational 
creatures who could, by the perverfion of reafon, 
argue themfelves into an opinion, that there was 
no God. It is true, we read of one ‘Theodoras, 
who opened a fchool at Athens, to teach there 
was no God ; but fuch was the public clamour 
againft him, that, had he not made his efcape, 
he would have been put to death. There were 
feveral other atheiftical teachers in Athens, at 
different times ; but it does not appear, that 
their doftrincs made any impreffion on the minds 
of the people, who, inftead of one God, wor- 
fhipped many. Plato diftinguifhes Atheifts into 
three lefts, or claffes ; fir ft, fuch as deny abfo- 
lutely that there are any gods ; iccondly, thofe who 
allow the exiftence of the gods, but deny that 
they concern themfelves with the affairs of this 
lower world* fo that they give up all belief in 
Divine Providence ; and laftly, fuch as believe 
that there are gods, but that they are eafily re- 
conciled to men, who have offended againft 
them', or broken their laws. The heathens called 
the primitive Chriftians Atheifts, which, feems to 
have arifen from the notion that they worlhipped 
a man, namely, Jefus of Nazareth 5 and likewife, 
becaufe they would not worfhip the heathen 
idols, nor fwear by the foul of the emperor, 
which was looked upon as an aft of impiety, both 
by the priefts and the laity, who knew nothing 
of the fimplicity of the gofpel. 

Atheifm, notwithftanding all the abfurdities 
attending it, yet has had its martyrs, j Lucilia 
Vanini , a Neopolitan gentleman, taught Atheifm 
in France, about the beginning of the 1 aft cen- 
tury, and being convifted, was condemned to 
fuffer death. When he was brought out to the 
place of execution, he was prefled to alk pardon 
of God, of the king, and of juftice. He an- 
f we red, he did not believe there was a Go f d ; as 
for the king, he had never offended him ; and 

with 
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with refpedfc to juftice, it might go to the devil. 
His tongue was firft cut out, and then his body 

was burned to allies, April 9, 1619. 

Dr. Tillotfon, fpeaking of Atheifm, fays, f c For 
« fome ages before the reformation, Atheifm was 
cc confined to Italy, and had its chief residence 
<c at Rome. All that is mentioned of it in the 
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cc hiftory of thofe times, is to be found in the 
<c lives of the popes and cardinals, written by 
cc Roman Catholic authors ; fb that Atheifm. it- 
€c felf feems to have been the fpawn of the fu- 
cc perftitionsof the church of Rome, inhermoft 
cc deformed ftate.” 
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N treating of thefe iflands, we include thofe 

I of Amboyna , Banday and the Celebes . Some of 
-JL the inhabitants profefs the religion of Ma- 
homet, but of that we ftiall not at prefen t take 
any notice, confining ourfelves to the Pagans 
only. They worfhip the air, under the name of 
JLanithOy who is fubjedt to another being, whom , 
they call Lanthila ; but every town has its Nito> or 
particular god, whom they confult in all things 
of importance, and they do it in the following 
manner. 

Twenty or thirty perfons having affembled to- 
gether, they fummon the Nito, by beating a fmall 
confecrated drum, whilft two or three of the com- 
pany light up wax tapers, and pronounce feveral 
myfterious words, which they confxder as able to 
conjure him up. After fome time, one of the 
company fteps forward under the charadter of 
Nito y and lpeaks in his name, telling them, that 
the god, or daemon, has juft entered into him. 
The firft thing the people do, is to fet victuals 
before him, and after he has eaten, they propofe 
their queftions to him, and he anfwers them. 
Thefe fuperftitious ceremonies are public, but 
they have others in fecret, and it muft be at- 
tended to all along, that this Nito is an evil 
fpirit, and they pray unto him as unto the devil. 
In ' their pri vate worfliip, the mafter of every fa- 
mily is obliged to light up wax tapers in different 
parts of his houfe, in honour of Nito y and to fet 
fome meat before him, and he is to preferve 
fome things confecrated by the evil fpirit, which 
are fuppofed to be endowed with fome thing hav- 
ing a fupernatural power.' 

But notwithftanding all their rites and cere- 
monies, yet we are well allured, that fear is the 
leading principle in their religion 5 nor would 
they worfliip the daemon Nito y were it not to pa- 
cify him, left he ftiould inflidt fome dreadful pu- 
nifliment :upon them. Their ceremony of taking 
an oath is very remarkable. They pour water 
into a porringer or difh, into which they throw 
fome gold, earth, and a leaden bullet. They 
then dip into this compofition, the point of a 
fword, or an arrow, and give the liquor to the 
;gerfon who is to be fworn, to drink. This cere- 
mony is attended . with the molt dreadful im- 
precations on all fuch as fliall peijure them- 
felves. 

They have fuch an opinion of the power of 
the devil, that they believe he has emifiaries. 



employed to dig the dead bodies of their rela- 
tions out of their graves 5 to prevent which, 
they keep a conftant guard round their fepulchres, 
till they imagine the corpfe is confumed 5 for it 
is their firm belief, that the daemons, who take 
up the dead bodies, regale themfelves upon them. 
In the ifland of Amboyna, there are fome fami- 
lies, Who pretend to have the power of witchcraft 
Veiled in them, from one generation to another j 
and thefe perfons are a terror to all the reft of the 
inhabitants, becaufe they believe, that they can, 
at any time, deftroy them. Tn all thefe iflands, 
the natives have very fenfelefs notions concern- 
ing their firft formation, which is not to be won- 
dered at, when we confider that all their know- 
ledge flows from traditional accounts, tr.anfmitted 
to them by their andeftors. It is aflei'ted,. that 
formerly they believed the world to be; eternal* 
but whatever truth may be in that, they are now 
of a different opinion, or rather, they have fo 
many opinions, that the whole may be compared 
to that midnight darknefs, which hides every ob-r 
jedl from the eyes of men. 

There are fome of them fo ftupid as to believe, 
that they iprang originally from the hollow of 
an old tree, and fome of tlieir chiefs after t, that 
they are defeended from the cocoa-tree ; others 
believe, that they have defeended from ferpents, 
which has induced many learned men to imagine 
that they have fome confufed traditional ac- 
counts, in what manner our firft parents eat the 
forbidden fruit. There are many heathens, who 
ftill worlhip ferpents, and in the ifland of Atn- 
boynay the women wear jewels fet in gold, in the 
form of fnakes, or ferpents, which they look up- 
on as facred, and never touch them, but with the 
moft reverential awe. 

If thefe iflanders meet accidentally with a 
dead corpfe on the road, they return home again 
in the utmoft hurry and confufton, efpecially if 
they have a young child along with them 5 for 
they imagine that the foul of the deceafed hovers 
in the air near the corpfe, and ftudies to do all 
the mifehief it can to the living, but particularly 
to young children. In order, therefore, to pre- 
vent mifehief, they tie little beads round th.e 
necks of their infants when they are about three 
or four months old, after which they believe that 
daemons have no power to hurt them. As the 
fmall-pox often rages among them, they belieyg 
they are affiidted with it by the power of fome evil 
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genius, and that if they are not more than ordinary 
watchful, the body of the patient will bedolen away 
in the night and given to Saga, a tree which they 
worfhip as a god. To prevent the daemon from 
doing any mifehief, they place a wooden image 
near the top of the houfe, where there is an 
opening, and no fooner does he fee it than he flies 
av/ay and roves about in the air, without the 
lead hope of ever effe6ling his intended purpofe. 
If they meet with a deformed or decrepid man, 
when they firft go out in the morning, they re- 
turn home, being convinced, in their own opi- 
nion, that fhould they proceed on their journey, 
fome mifehief would befal them before evening. 
They live in the continual dread of evil fpirits, 
and to prevent cheir malicious intentions, they 
always keep fome confecrated things under their 
pillows, and were they to neglect this they would 
be unable to go to bed fo as to get any reft. 
They are fo weak as to imagine, that a perfon 
can be betwitched with a look ; and therefore 
they take care that their children are never 
brought into the company of perfons, be ikies 
thole whom they imagine to be their friends. 

A young maid mu ft never touch any fort of 
fruit that grows double, nor mu ft fuch fruit be 
prefented to a married woman, led (he fhould 
bring forth twins. They imagine that fuch wo- 
men as die in child-bed, are turned into ghofts 
and fpe&res to frighten their fellow-creatures i 
and that they wander about invifible, in order to 
find out their hufbands. In order, therefore, to 
prevent a perfon who has died under fuch cir- 
cumftances from metamorphofing herfelf into one 
of tliefe refliefs fpirits, they clap an egg under 
each of her arm-pits before they bury her, and 
the deceafed, imagining flie has got her little 
infant under her arm, will never (they fay) dare 
to dir abroad, left fhe fhould let it fall. And 
that flie may be the better fecured from ftirring, 
they dick a parcel of pins in her toes, and fluff 
cotton between them. They likewife clap faffron, 
in the form of a crofs, to the foies of her feet, 
and tie her legs clofe together with thongs made 
of particular herbs. They put fevcral forts of 
herbs under the heads of fide perlons, and be- 
neath their pillows they place broomflicks or 
cudgels, that they may have it in their power to 
drive the evil fpirits away. 

In their marriage ceremonies, thefe iflanders 
have nothing very remarkable $ for as foon as the 
parties are agreed, which mud always be by the 
confent of the parents, the bridegroom’s father 
makes the nuptial prefents, and the father of the 
bride invites them to an elegant entertainment, 

according 

to the cudom of the country, and then the 
young couple retire. If the woman fhould not 
chufe to live with her hufband after marriage, 
then die is obliged to return him all the prefents 
die received from his father, after which die 
pours water on his feet, to denote that all thole 
impurities are cleanfcd away which die contracted 
in confequence of her connection with him, and 
fhe, as well as the man, are at liberty to marry 
whom they pleafe. 

In fome of .thefe iflands the young men are not 
permitted to marry till they have produced fome 
of the heads of their enemies, as a tedimony of 
their valour. But what is mod remarkable, their 
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young men are not permitted to wear any fort of 
cloaths, not even lb much as to conceal their 
private parts,’ till they have at lead brought two 
heads, one to entitle them to wear cloaths, and 
the other that they may be allowed to keep ^ 
houfe. All thele heads are laid upon a confe- 
crated done, which ferves them in dead of an 
altar, and there they arc offered up as fo 
facri flees. 

In their funeral ceremonies, they bury the bo- 
dies of the dead in the earth, and they watch the 
grave feven nights together, led the devil fhould 
deal the body away ; for they are fully per fuaded 
that no injury can happen to them in the day. 
And during all this time, they make the bed of 
the deceafed in the fame manner as if lie had 
been alive. Nay, they fpread a table before the 
bed, and place viCluals upon it. They imagine 
that the foul quits her tenement of clay with the 
utmod reluCtance, and hovers for ibme time 
around it. 

It has been afferted by lome voyagers that thefe 
iflanders were formerly men caters, or cannibals ; 
but of this we have no certain proof, and probably 
there are but few fuch wretches, if any at all in 
the world. 

With all the cudoms above mentioned, thev 
have lbme of a very extraordinary nature. When 
a prince, ^ or chief magiftrate dies, thole who 
inhabit the other iflands fend ambaifadors to at- 
tend the funeral folemnity, and likewife to pre- 
fent their compliments of condolance. When 
they imagine death is approaching, they (wallow 
large draughts of opium, in order to dupify their 
fenfes 3 this ferves to drown their tears, and make 
them forget all thoughts of eternity, or a future 

It is the fame when they execute a male- 
faClor 3 for they make him fwallow opium till he 
knows not what he is doing, and then they 
crown his head with a chaplet of flowers, after 
which he is led out and put to death in a date of 
infenflbility. 

In their declarations of war againd their ene- 
mies, they ufe feveral ceremonies of a formal, 
and foiemn nature, and very much like what was 
praCtifed by the Greeks and Romans, and by 
many other antient nations. They lend a herald 
to the enemy, and when he arrives, he (lands up 
in the mod public place, where there are great 
numbers of people affembled, and with uplifted 
hands and eyes to heaven, he takes all the gods, 
earth, hell, and the fouls of the dead to witnefs, 
that he has nothing more at heart, than doing 
judice to his country. He then repeats aloud 
the reafons why his countrymen have taken up 
arms, adding, that they (corn to take the ad- 
vantage like cowards, but will meet them cou- 
rageoufly face to face. Before they undertake 
any enterprize againd their enemies, they have 
rccourfe for aid to feveral ftvperftitious ceremo- 
nies, fuch as the flight of birds but the mod 
remarkable is, the linking a hatchet into the 
body of a tree, and if it falls out of itfelf, it 
points out that they will be luccefsful, but if it 
remains fixed, then they lay down their arm^ 
and refrain for that feafon from fighting. .. 

They wear round their necks bracelets of glafs, 
and. on the appearance of every new moon, they 
cut a hen’s throat, and dip thefe bracelets, which 
they call Marnakus , into the blood, and from the' 
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RELIGION of the MOLUCCA ISLANDS, &rc. 



colour of the glufs when taken out, they pietenci 
to foretell many future events. They ufe a vaft 
variety of mufical inftruments on all their fo- 
lemn feftivals, and when on fuch occafions they 
no in procelTion, they dance naked behind the 
muficians. This practice is of great antiquity, 
for we find, that David, king of IfraeJ, danced 
before the ark, and although it diipleafed his 
wife Michal, yet we do not find that any of the 
Prophets reproved him for it, which they always 
did on other occafions, when he diipleafed the 

Divine Being. . 

Aldxough it is difficult to difeover any relation 

between dancing and religion, yet among the 
Pagans it conftantly made a part of their wor~ 
lb jp of the gods'. It was ufual to dance round 
the altars and flatues ; and there was at Rome, 
an order of Frieds, called the Salii ; they were 
dedicated to the fcrvice of Mars, and they danced 
on particular days, through the ftreets, in honour 
of their god, and had their name from that 
very ceremony. Indeed, religious dancing was 
fo much the tafle of the Pagans, that the poets 
made the gods dance along with the graces, the 
mufes and virtues. When the Jews kept the 
feafl of the golden calf, they fat down to eat 
and to drink, and rofe up to play, which means 
to dance, and undoubtedly, they learned this in 
Egypt. Amol/ius, an antient Chriftian writer, 
afked the Pagans, if their gods were pleafed with 
the tinkling of brafs, and rattling of cymbals, 
or with the found of drums and mufical inftru- 
ments. The idolators in other parts of the 
world, even to this day, have the fame efteem 
for this cuftom, and the greateft part of the 
worfhip theypay to their deities confifts in danc- 
ing. On the whole it appears, that dancing was 
firft pradtiied by the heathens in their temples, 
as a part of their religious worfhip, to point out 
their gratitude to their gods, either for general, 
or particular favours; nor have the Clinicians 
been altogether free from this cuftom. The 
Chriftians of St. Thomas, dance in honour of 
that faint, before which they crofs theinfelves, 
and fing a hymn. The men dance in one apart- 
ment, and the women in another, but both ob- 
ferve the greateft decency. At prefen t, however, 

there are but few of the Roman Catholics who 

♦ 

pay much regard to this ceremony, and in all 
probability it will loon fall into difrefpedt and 
cealc to be pr addled. 

9 

To the above account of the religion of thefe 
iflands, we fhall here add a defeription of the 
ceremonies ufed in the iflands of Borneo , Su- 
matra, and Java. 

# • 

The inhabitants who refide on the fea coafl of 
Borneo are Mahometans, of whom we fhall fpeak 
in the proper place, but thole in the inland 
•parts, arc all Pagans. They pay divine adoration 
to the fun, moon, and ftars, and their addons 
in life are regulated by the Plight of birds. 
Therefore, if one of thefe birds that merit their 
attention, happens to Py towards them when 
they are going abroad in the morning, they re- 
turn home, and flay within doors the remainder 
of the day. But on the other hand, if the bird 
diredts her flight towards the road the traveller 
intends to. take, it is confidered as a propitious 

S 



omen, and an aflttfance of fuccefs; Their! rites 
and ceremonies are fo like thole of the Molucca 
iflands, that they- are plainly derived from the 
lame original. 

In Borneo , the young men arc not permitted 
to marry, till they have prefen ted their miftrcfTcs 
with lome heads of their enemies; and the fame 
cuftom prevails in Sumatra , among fuch* of the 
inhabitants as are Pagans ; for the fea-coaft is, 
for the - moil: part, inhabited by Mahometans. 
In Java, all the inland inhabitants are Pagans, 
and. believe in the dodtrine of the tranf migration 
of fouls. They believe there are two gods, the 
one good and the other evil, and it is the evil 
fpirit or devil whom they worfhip, from a prin- 
ciple of fear. They never add refs him, without 
prefenring fomething at his., altars, in order to 
prevail with him not - to hurt them. Some of 
them were formerly even more ftupid, for they 
worfliipped, for the day, the firft thing that pre- 
fented itfelf to them in the morning. This was 
a fpecics of idolatry, which perhaps never before 
took place in any part of the worlds and we 
are told, that the Mahometans, who firft fettled 
among them, ridiculed them out of thefe no- 
tions. 

When thefe Indians were firft difeovered by 
the Europeans, they were more barbarous than 
the inhabitants are at. prefen t, for whenever a 
perfonwas taken fick, a magician was confulted, 
and if it was found that the patient was incur- 
able, then he was immediately firangled, in 
order to put an end to his mi J cry. In the fame 
manner, they put all thofe to death, who, either 
through old age or infirmities, were rendered 
incapable of working for a fubfiflence. Their 
nuptial ceremonies were formerly celebrated in 
the following manner : - The relations and friends 
of the bridegroom marched in proceffion to the 
bride’s houfe, with' drums beating and tinkling 



cymbals; feme of them carrying horfes tails in 
their hands, in imitation of ftandards ; others 
carried fwords, and as they moved forward, they 
fought a kind of mock' battle. The women com- 
plimented them with the ufual prefen ts, confining 
of different articles of houfhold goods, and the 
bride, who waited at the gate with a pitcher of 
water, walked the bridegroom’s feet, as a token - 
of her future fubmifficn. 

This part of the ceremony being over, the 
bridegroom and bride went into the houfe, but 
inflan tly joined, the proceffion to the bridegroom’s 
houfe; with this difference, that the young 
couple walked hand in hand together, the bride- 
groom’s horfe * being led by a fervant. In this 
manner the proceffion went on, and when it 
arrived at the deftined place, die bride and 
bridegroom -were conducted to a commodious 
apartment, and left for fometime by themfelves. ' 
After this a grand entertainment was given, which 
generally lafeed about three days. Many of 
thefe ceremonies are now fallen into difulc, but 
ftill the people are groJs idolators. It is true, 
the Dutch,' who have fome iettlemcnts in thofe 
iflands,- have converted a few of the natives to 
Chriflianity, (tho’ the number is very inconfider- 
able) owing rather to the pious zeal of the clergy, 
than to any afliftance given by the merchants. 

A fair opportunity* prefents itfelf to the Dutch, 
for the converfion of thefe idolators, they under- 

A a Hand 
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Hand their language, and the Dutch religion the churches of England and Scotland, from, the 
having few rites and ceremonies, thefe people Methodifts, and the Moravians ; but it is greatly- 

having heard it explained, and been taught to to be feared, that there are too many Euro- 
read, would fee the purity and fimplicity of a pean merchants, who, to acquire fortunes, would 

form of worfhip, which could not be prefented to with ignorance and error to prevail among their 

them by the Jefuits. They are Proteftants alone fellow creatures, who have precious and iramor- 

Who fhould be fent to preach to heathen nations, tal fouls as well as themfelves. <c They that be 

for it fignifics very little to change fome ceremo- cc wife, fhall fhine as the brightnels of the fir- 
nies for others, and repeat prayers in a language Cf mament, and they that turn many to righ- 

they do not underftand. cc teoulnefs, as the liars, for ever and ever.” 

Vail fuccefs has attended the miniftrations and Daniel, xii. 3. 
labours of fome Pro t eft ant million ers, fent from 
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T HE inhabitants of Ceylon are all Pa- [I One of their pagods or temples, had been {hut 

gans, for although fome of them ac- 11 up many years, and totally deferted by the de- 
knowledge there is one Supreme God, I votees, who formerly came to it to worfhip 5 for 
yet they allow of many fub ordinate ones to a£t i| the king of the country had given out, that the 
under him ; and this was the idolatry of the an-^ j image placed in it, was not capable of working 
tient Greeks and Romans. Thus they have gods miracles, and therefore he ordered his fubjedts to 
for agriculture, fome for navigation, for ficknefs, treat it with every mark of ignominy, to the no 
and for almoft every thing; All their idols are fmall lofs of the pri efts. 

reprefented by the moft fantaflic and monftrous The priefls, however, who generally know how 
images. One of thefe is formed like a giant, and to be revenged on thole who meddle with what 
by them called Buddu , who lived a very holy and they confider as their temporal intcreft, refolved 
penitent life. The inhabitants reckon their years to take part with their inful ted god. One day, 
from the time this Buddu lived, ahd as it agrees j as the king went into the long deferted temple to 
with the fortieth year of the Chriftian iEra, moft mock at the image, the priefls had fo contrived 
of the Jefuits are of opinion, that he was St; matters, that the fovereign was like to have paid 

Thomas the Apoftle. dear for his impiety. Fire ififued out of the 

They add further, that this Buddu , who was I mouth of the image, his eyes fparkled refen t- 
not born in their country, died on the continent, j ment, and in his hand he held a lcymiter, ready 
and the time of his death agrees with that of the I to plunge into the heart of the royal unbeliever. 
Apoftle St. Thomas, although it is much more j His majefty, confcious of his guilt, acknowledged 
probable that he was a native of China, and per«^ it, begged pardon in the moft fupplicant manner, 
haps the fame perfon whom they call Fo, for we and adored the deity that threatened to punifli 
cannot depend on the truth of their chronologies. him. The devotees thronged in crowds to the 

The tool* h of an ape, which a Portuguefe go- pagod, - worfhip was re-eftablifhed there, and the 

vernor caufed to be burnt, was formerly adored god was adored with as much fervency as ever, 
as one of Buddu* s . In vain did the Portuguefe 11 From that time, the natives of Ceylon have there 
attempt, by this means* to put an end to their J worfhipped Buddu as the guardian of their ifl and, 
iuperftitioh, and idolatrous worfhip 5 for they and of the whole univerfe ; and they are of 
gave it out that the tooth made its efcape from opinion, that the world can never be deftroyed 
the hands of its enemies, and took refuge on a I while this image Hands in his temple. In fick- 
role. It is the province of Buddu to watch over I nefs, in adverftty, and under all forts of afllidtions, 
ahd protect the fouls of men, to be with them in | they make their addrefles to this image, and in 
this life, ahd to fupport them when dying. every houfe there is a baflcet of flowers devoted 

The devil is aifo worfhipped here, under the ; to his fervice, and kept to make a part of their 
name of Juca, and their religious motives arife r freewill-offerings. 

from fear. They often facrifice all they have to As there are elephants in this ifland, fo they 
this infernal fpirit ; and although the Jefuits faid have an idol, whofe head refembles the head of 
all they could to perfuade them to defift from j that creature, and this image is worfhipped as .the 
lucii abominable idolatry, yet it was all in vain 5 H deity who bellows on mankind the bleflings of 
for ignorant as thefe people are, they made an- wifdom, underflanding, riches, and health. 'They 
iwer, that they facrificed to the devil to procure have likewife figures of this idol placed on their 
his friend fh ip and favour. They are extremely I highways, and public roads, in the hallow parts 
fond of miracles, otherwife they could not have I of trees; and near thefe figures are ere<5led heaps, 
believed that the tooth of Buddu made its efcape j or piles, of ftones, to put travellers in mind that 
from the fire, but they have others no lefs won- j they are places of worfhip, and every worfhipper 
derful* : ■' mu ft add a ftone to the heap. This feems to 

have 
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have been a very antient practice ; for we read in III advantageous to the priefts, as will appear from 
Gen. xxviii. 18. that when Jacob faw the vifion ‘ the following particular inftances^ well known 
of the ladder, and the angels afcending and de-- i to all thofe who have vifited the ifland of Cey- 
fcendino* upon it, while he was journing towards w Ion: When a pcrfon begins to entertain ferious . 

Padan-Aram, he- took the ftone he had ufed as a .'thoughts concerning the falvation of his foul, 
pillow, let it' up, and poured oil upon it. | he fends immediately for one of the priefts, who 

F Thefe people, alfo worfhip the fun, moon, and [ vifits him in the molt Iplendid manner, attended 
flats, and to that worfhip, they join the adoration | by four fervants holding a canopy over his head* 
of the devil, which is done in little rural huts | The devotee makes an elegant entertainment for 
created in 'their gardens, and adorned with j his prieft, and prefen ts him with as many valu- 
boucrhs and flowers, and all forts of provifions ; able things as his circumftances will admit of, 
are left in them for the devil to regale himfelf ; The prieft flays two or three days at the' houfe* 
with. They fummon the devil to make his ap- : and during that time fings feveral hymns, ex- 
pearance by beating a drum, but if he does not ■ tra6led from the books of devotion uled in their 
cat up all the provifions, then the remainder is temples, after which he explains the meaning of 
diftributed among the poor. Some of the priefts thofe hymns to all fuch as are prefent. When 
in Ccylo7t> deny that the images are the gods them- the prieft departs, he blefTes the devotee, and 
i elves, but they imagine they are endued with tells him that he may be allured of happinefs 
divine virtues, and that they have the power of hereafter, after which the whole company depart, 
working miracles, as long as they are treated It is remarkable, that thefe people who believe • 
with reverence and refpedt. in the dodlrine of the tranfmigration of fouls* 

They have three orders of priefts, each of fhould be lb earneft to know what will be their 
which is fubordinate to, and dependant on Hate hereafter; but then it muft be obierved, 
Superiors chofen out of the T irhianxcs , or that there are many different opinions among 
i terumwanfes ; the firffc are, properly fpeaking, them, without fo much as one being con- 
the foie priefts of Buddu> and the moft eminent fiftent to the truth. 

clergy of the ifland, all the great officers being The fecond order of their priefts are called 
feledted from them. They have likewife a high Koppuhs , but they wear no diftinguifhing habit 

prieft, who is always a venerable old man ; and from the laity, not even when they perform their 

as a mark of diftindtion and honour, wears a folemn fervices, only that they wafli themfelves; - • 
gold ribband, and a kind of fan, which bears a and put on clean linen. Each of them enjoys 

near refemblance to the T alapcit, made uie of a fmall piece of ground, adjoining to their pa- 

by the priefts of Siam. gods, which they cultivate during their leifure 

Thefe priefts have a convent, fituated in a hours, if the revenue of the temple is not fuffici- 

pleafant grove, but none are admitted into their ent to fupport them, but if it is, then they employ 

order, except luch as are come of the belt fami- labourers for that purpofe. The whole of their 
lies in the ifland, and whofe characters are irre- public fervice confifts in offering up provifions 
proachable. Buddu is the faint whom thefe priefts to the idol, which they leave in his prefence, 

adore, and they are all dreffed in yellow filk and if he does not choofe to eat it (which per- 

gowns, tied round their bodies, with fafhes haps he never does) then the priefts and mufici- 

made of thread. ■ They never fuffer their hair to ans come and take it away. 

grow, but go always bareheaded. They are The priefts of the Genii , are the third order; 
treated with the utmoft refpeCl, for the people they are called Jaddefes , but they have no fixed 

fall down and adore them in the fame manner revenue, their fubfiftence depending on thofe 

as they do their idols ; and, really, they are devotees who come to worfhip in the pagods., 

fo highly conceited of themfelves, that they Thefe pagods are richly adorned with figures of 

never return the compliment, nor take any notice all forts of warlike infiruments $ but in the 

of thofe infatuated creatures who treat them with temple of Buddu, there are figures of men 

divine honours. fitting crofs legged, in yellow caffbcks, having 

Wherever thefe priefts appear, a mat is fpread their hair curled, and their hands placed before 

on the ground, and their feats are covered with them juft like women ; and thefe they fay, are the 

a white linen coverlid, which is an honour fpirits of departed faints. Some devotees who, 

never fhewn to any, but to them and the king. are not priefts, ereCt chappels for themfelves. 

They are not permitted to follow any mechani- but in each of them they are obliged to have an 

cal employment, nor to marry, or even fo much image of Buddu* and light lip tapers or wax 

as to touch a woman. They eat but one meal' candles before it, and adorn it with flowers, 
a day, and if they indulge themfelves any far- Their principal days for public devotion arc 

ther, it muft be only jn the ufe of a few fruits, Wednefdays and Thurfdays, and the purport 

rice, beans, peafe, or fuch other innocent things. of their petitions are, that God would be pleafed 

They are allowed on particular occafions to eat to bl els them, and preferve tliem in health, to 

flefh, but they are not to give any dire£tions keep them humble in profperity, and fupporc 

concerning the killing of animals, that being them in adver.fi ty. Their prayers are feldom di- 

confidered as inconfiftent with the nature of redled-to the Supreme Being, but to. him, through 

their order. . Whenever they pleafe, they may the mediation of a fubordinate deity. When 

renounce their order and become laymen, which . none of their entreaties will prevail, they offer 

is attended with no other ceremony befides up a red cock to the devil, and this they per r 

that .of ftripping themfelves naked, throwing form in the moft gloomy part of a grove, where ' 

their cloaths into the river, and bathirig them- they believe the devil is ready to accept of it, 

i elves all over. ^ guarded by great number? of his imps and 

The devotjipn of the common people is very attendant?,-. ■* 

They 

h 
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They have two forts of folemn feftivals, firft, 
in honour of Buddu y whole peculiar province it 
is to take care of, and preferve the fouls of men; 
lccondJy, in honour of thofe gods, who govern 
the univerfe and all things pertaining to this life. 
Thefe earthly gods . are called genii , and their 
feftivals have not much in them, remarkable. 
When the people are afiembled together, the 
prieft holds a painted ftafF in his hand, adorned 
with flowers, and the people fall down on their 
knees before it. When the people have made 
their offerings to the ftafF, the priefc lays it upon 
his fhoulders, and at the fame time, covers his 
mouth with a linen cloth, left his breath fhould 
pollute the facred enfign of his order. He next 
mounts on the back of an elephant, covered with 
linen, and rides in the following manner through 
the city : 

Forty or fifty elephants, adorned with little 
bells, open the procefiion, and thefe are followed 
by feveral men, difguifed like giants. The. next 
part of the procefiion confifts of drummers, trum- 
peters, and all forts of muficians, followed by a 
fdeft band of women, who dance to their dif- 
ferent tunes. .The prieft makes his appearance 
next, mounted on his elephant, with his facred 
ftafF in his hand, and this is confidered as an em- 
blematical reprefentation of the great Creator of 
heaven and earth. Behind the chief prieft, walks 
one of an inferior rank, with a long pole' in his 
hand, at the end of which is fixed an umbrella, 
which is held over the pontiff’s head, to lereen 
him from the heat of the fun, from the rain, or 
from any inclemency of the weather. There are 
two other elephants, one on the right hand, and 
one on the left, and on the back of each of thefe 
are two priefts. The two priefts who ride fore- 
moll on die elephants, re prefen t gods of an in- 
ferior rank, and the two behind, hold umbrel- 
las over their heads. Thefe priefts are followed 
by feveral female attendants, who fan them, and 
drive away the flies, and after them march lome 
thouiands of devotees, three a-breaft,* walking on • 
flowers, with which the ftreets are covered. 

* m • 

This feftival is obferved fifteen days together, 
during which time. their images are fee before the - 
gates of their pagods, that the people may bring 
their oblations to them, and the houfes are illu- 
minated in the night, * and covered with, boughs ' 
in the day. . 

The feaft begins with the new moon, and about 
two or three days before her full, a great number 
of ledans are ranged at the doors of the pagods, 
filled with relics, and near each of them is placed 
a large filver chalice, as a teftimony of veneration 
for the gods. . As foon as the moon is juft upon 
tier full, all the devotees repair; to the river, to 
fill their chalices with water, and then they de- 
pofit them in their pagocis. This holy water re- 
mains in the chalice till the next year, when it is 
again filled ; and befides this feaft, they have an- 
other in November, which confifts in planting tall 
pales around the pagods and illuminating; them 
from top to bottom. This feftival begins when 
the moon is at the full, .and continues {even days; 
but it is not fo* folemn as the other already men- 
tioned v 

Buddu, the god of fouls, is reprefen ted by fe- 
veral little images made of filver, brafs, ftone, 
or white clay, and thefe are fet up in almoft every 



corner, even in caverns and on rocks, to alt 
which- piles, the devotees carry a variety of pro- 
visions, every new and full moon throughout the 
year ; but it is in March tiiey celebrate the grand 
feftival of Buddu , at which time they imagine 
the new year begins. At this feftival, they go to 
worfbip in two different places, which have been 
made famous by their legendary ftories concern- 
ing them. One of them is the higheft mountain 
in the ifland, and called by the Chriftians, sldam's 
Peake ; the other is in a place where Buddu re- 
pofed himfelf under a tree, which planted irielf 
there for the more commodious reception of the 
deity, who, when he was on earth, frequently 
amufed himfelf under its agreeable fhade, and 
under that tree, the pagans in Ceylon adore their 
Buddu, whom they really believe to be a god. 

They have fuch a veneration for this place, 
and efpecially for the tree, that they go in pil- 
grimages to it, and fuch as are not able to reach 
that facred place, get as near to it as pofiibly 
they can, and enter the fir ft pagod they come to 
on the road, where they worfhip with their faces 
towards the facred tree. This tree is furround- 
ed with cabins, cells, huts, and tents, befides 
feveral larger edifices of different materials, 
which are divided into various' apartments for 
the more commodious reception of leparate fa- 
milies. The devotees are accompanied by a 
train of dancers, who perform feveral antic ges- 
tures, much in the fame manner as is pradtifed 
by our merry-andrews on ft ages. 

-When Buddu attended into heaven, he left die. 
impreflion of his facred foot on a rock, which 
thele iflanders beautify and illuminate, and leave 
their oblations for the ufe of the priefts. There 
are, in many heathen nations, traditions of a 
fimilar nature 5 thus we read of the miraculous 
print made by . the foot of Hercules,. .and. we 
have already mentioned the tradition concerning 
S ommona - Codom . 

* 

Near Adam's Peake , there is a fpacious plain 
feparated from the rock by fmall rivulets, . in 
which the Fagans bathe themfelvcs with much 
devotion, and afterwards walk their linen and 
cloaths, being firmly of opinion, that by fuclv 
ablutions they wafh away all their fins. ’ Thus 
purified, they climb up die facred hill by the 
afliftance of iron chains, fattened thereto for that 
purpofe: On the lummit of this lofty mountain 

is to be feen the print of a man's foot, well pro- 
portioned, but of a mod gigantic fize. •• Befide 
it Hands a temple, and contiguous to it is a 
place of refidence.for a prieft, who receives fuch 
oblations as the pilgrims bring along with them, 
and he relates to them the miracles wrought 
by the foot, and the pardons procured by vifiting 
it. ' . 

.Aqqther. article, of their religion is peculiar 
to women alone, who. go from door to door with 
the image of Buddu in their hand's, calling out 
as they pafs, cc Pray remember Buddu - The 
meaning is, that will enable- them to facrifice to 
the god. - Some of the people give them money, 
others cotton thread, fome rice, and others oil 
for the lamp's. Part of thefe gifts they carry to 
the priefts of Buddu, and the remainder they 
carry home for their own ufe. Some of the 
people are fo devout, that they have images 
of Buddu carved at their own ex pence, but he 
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is never confidered as a god, till his eyes are || the parents make up the match, and when every 
comnleated and then he is carried to the pagod thing is agreed on, the intended bridegroom 

- tr f ump h am id ft the acclamations of the people. fends the wedding cloaths to the bride, withfuch 

Sometimes he is carried from houfe to houfe, prefen ts as are common on thefe occafions. A day 

and a colle&ion made for the carver, to reward being appointed for the wedding, he makes the 

him for his ingenuity, and when the priefts have .bride a formal vifit, attended by his relations and 

Lnfemrnd it & the god is placed in a nich in friends. The prieft, having tied the thumbs of 
1 e tcmp i e . 3 the young couple together, repeats fome prayers* 

^ When they are taken lick, they devote a red after which they eat off one plate, to denote 

cock to the iervice of one of thofe inferior fpirits, equality of condition, and then retire to bed- 

called Genii. The prieft then offers this cock to Next day, after dinner, the hu/band condufbs his 

the evil fpirit, telling him, that it is given him wife home to his own houfe, and what is remark- 

only on condition that he willreftore the lick man able, fhe walks in the front, the reft of the com- 

to health. The cock is then let loofe, but with a pany following after. But they have ftill another 

mark upon him, fo as to know him again ; and form of folemnizing their marriages, which may 

if the fick man recovers, the cock is left with the ferve to fhew, that they are nor all of one opinion 

prieft in the temple, who prom ifes to kill him in matters of a religious nature, 

for RuddUy but if he does not recover, then the The bridegroom takes hold of the end of a 
fpirit is obliged to go without his hire. They large linen cloth, with which the bride is covered 

believe that ^11 the facrifices they offer to thefe all over, and wraps it round his waift. Then 

Genii 3 are by them carried to Baddu in heaven ; fh e takes hold of the other end, and thus linked 

but the truth is, the priefts keep the whole to together, a large quantity of water is poured 

themielves. In order to difcover whether a good, upon both, and wets them to the fkin. This Con- 
or an evil fpirit, be the caufe of the patient’s ill- eludes the marriage ceremony, which lafts no 

nefs, they make a bow of the firft little ftick they longer than both parties can agree, for they may 

can find, and on the ftring of the bow, they hang feparate when they pleafe, and both are at liberty 

a fmall duffel, and holding the bow by the two to marry again, only, that if there are any chil- 

extremities, pronounce diftinftly the names of dren, the hu/band is to provide for the fons, and 
all the gods and devils. When the fpirit is the wife for the daughters. Two brothers may 
named, who is the immediate caufe of the diftem- k^ve one wife in common, if they live in the 
per, they believe the bow turns round, which no fame houfe, and the children are reputed to be- 
doubt but it does, but then it is by the affiftance long to both. This practice, however, feldonx 
of the perfon who holds it, and who would have takes place, for it will appear to every one ac- 
the blame to fall upon whatever god or devil he quainted in the leaft with hiftory, that although 
thinks proper. To illuftrate this, we have a cu- the heathens are, in many refpefts, deftitute of 

rious anecdote in Mr. Hanway’s travels into the knowledge of natural religion, yet they ob- 

p er f ia . ferve fome things peculiar to the rites of fociety. 

He tells us, that after he had been robbed, he In their funeral ceremonies, they differ as much 
travelled above three hundred miles over the as in thofe relating to marriage. Thus the better 
fnow, to the place where Nadir Sbah , commonly and more opulent fort ofperfons burn the bodies 
called Kotili Khan , had his camp, and in his com- of their dead, to prevent the worms from feafting 
pany were many ftate prifoners, who were to be on them ; but the poor obferve very few ceremo- 
examined by the fovereign. As they travelled nies in their interments. Thofe who perform 
along over the fnow, they took fmall flicks and the friendly office for them, are obliged to wafh 
fet them upright on one end, believing, that ac- themfelves after the ceremony is over, for every 
cordingly as the ftick fell, their fates would be perfon who touches a dead body is looked upon 

determined. <c But,” (adds Mr. Han way,) I | as polluted. The bodies of the poor are laid 

obferved, they always made- the ftick fall as in the ground, with their heads weftward and 
cc they wifhed.” So much by way of digreffion, their feet towards the eaft; and this practice, 
but to return to the fubjedt. which is almoft univerfal, feems to have taken 

As the people of Ceylon are divided into clans j its rife from the worffiip of the fun, who, the 
or tribes, fo they are all obliged to preferve their I greateft part of the year, makes his firft appear- 
diftinctions, thofe of one tribe not being per- ance in the eaft; for it can never allude to the 

mitted to marry into another. When a man promife of a Redeemer, who was to be a ftar from 

courts a maid in order to marry her, fhe tells him the eaft, unlefs we can be lead to fuppofe, that 
upon what condition fhe will be his, and if it the land of Judea is more to the eaft ward than 
is agreeable to him, fhe communicates the whole any country in the world, which is inconfiftent 
to her parents, in order to know their plealure, with practical knowledge. 

and procure their confent. If the parents confent With refpedt to fuch bodies as are to be burnt, 
to the conditions, an -elegant entertainment is they are firft wafhed clean, and afterwards em- 
provided, according to the fafhion of the country, bowelled, the cavity being filled up with pepper, 
and the circumftances of the perfons. The huf- and feveral rich fpices and perfumes. It is then 
band lays with his bride the firft night, and if he lodged in a tree, made hollow in the inftde for 
has any brothers, they lay with her one after that purpofe ; nor is any perfon permitted to 
another, fo as the number of brothers does not come near it or touch it, till fuch time as orders 
amount to eight, all to the number of feven arrive from the king, commanding it to be burnt, 
being admitted, and all above excluded. If the order is delayed for any confiderable time. 

But it appears that this ceremony is onlyprac- and the fmell becomes offenfive, they dig a hole 
tifed in fome particular places in the ifland ;’for in the floor, and inter it till his majefty thinks 
in others it is different. Thus, in fome places II proper to grant them permiflion to have it burnt. 
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When the order arrives, the body is carried out |j peel fir ft is adjudged perjured, and obliged 
to the funeral pile, and after it is confumed, not only to make fatisfadhon to the other party, 

an inclofure is thrown up round the afhes, and but likewife to pay a confiderable fine to the 

the ground is hedged about and fowed with grafs 5 king. 

but fuch as die of the fmall pox, or any contagi- When a man commits murder, and is appre- 
OUS diforder, are burnt immediately, left the hended within fixty days, he is put death without 
infeCtion fhould prove fatal to others. the form of a trial ; but if he is not taken within 

When a man of rank dies, his relations fend that time, he is acquitted for. ever. ^ A perfon 

for a prieft, who fpends whole nights in finging charged with theft, in order to vindicate him- 
hym ns, and praying for the repofe of his foul, and lelf, brings his children, if he has any, into court, 
tiie fpiritual father is elegantly entertained, and before the judge, or if he has no children, he 
receives a gratuity for his trouble at his departure. brings his relations, and on the head of each 

In return for this favour, the prieft allures them, he lays a few fmall ftones, praying at the fame 

that the foul of their relation is in a ftate of hap- time, that if he is guilty, his children, or re- 

pin els, the gods having treated it in the fame lations, may live no more days than the number 

manner as their generofity was extended to him, of the ftones amount to, after which he is dif- 
( that is) the prieft. The men teftify their concern miffed. 

for the decealed by their profound fighs, and the The Maldivia iflands confift of a vaft ntim- 
women by their hideous lamentations. Their ber of fmall fpots of ground, which are extremely 

hair is difhevelled; they throw their hands behind fertile, producing not only the common necef- 
their heads, and then they repeat a long detail faries of life, but likewife many i u per flu i ties, 

of the virtues of their friend. In their worfhip they differ but little from thofe 

When the people of Ceylon are called upon to of Ceylon, but they have a remarkable ceremony 
make oath, in order to decide any controverfy which does not feem to have been pra&ifed by 
between man and man, they mu ft firft procure ) any befides themfelves, except the Greeks and 
a licence from the governor of the place, and I Romans, and they did it in a different form, 
when that is done, both parties, namely. This ceremony confifts in offering a facrifice to 

thofe for the plaintiff and the defendant, mu ft the fea, when any of their relations goes on 
walk their bodies all over; they are afterwards voyages. On fuch occafions, a vaft number of 
confined all night, and a guard fet over them, perfons of all ranks, affemble together, and 
their right hands are wrapped up in a cloth, march in proceffion to the fea coaft, finging 

which is fealed, and the next day they are brought hymns in praife of all their gods. A woman 

out drafted in fine linen and purified, as if they carries a fmall bafket, made in the fhape of a 
were juft going to appear before the Supreme boat, and covered with a piece of fail-cloth, be- ‘ 
Being. The paper upon which the governor’s ing attended by three men, carrying all forts 
permifiion is written, is tied round their wrifts, of proviftons. When they arrive at the place 
after which they repair to Boghaah , a tree facred appointed, they throw the bafkets with the pro- 
to Budduy where all the officers of the province, vifions into the fea ; all which is done in order 

and a vaft concource of people affemble. A large to obtain the favour of the watry element, in 

quantity of cocoa nuts are then brought into behalf of their abfent friends, or relations. The 

open court, and preffed before all the ip e <51: a tors, ceremony concludes with finging feveral hymns 

as a fign that no deceit or delufion is intended. to die fea, and they return home in the fame 

In one corner of the court ftands a cauldron full manner they came. 

of cow’s dung mixed with hot water, and oil They have another remarkable ceremony, 
being put to thefe ingredients, a leaf of the namely, that of facrificing to the winds, which 
cocoa nut is dipped into the liquid, and fhewn is done by fetting fire to a new boat, and reduc- 
to the fpeCtators, to convince them that it is ing it to afhes. If their circumftances will not 
boiling hot ; for a violent fire is kept under it, permit them to purchafe a boat, then they fling 
left there fhould be any collufion among the into the fea fome cocks and hens as a facrificc > 
parties, as too frequently happens in other coun- for it is their opinion, that there is a god in the 
tries. fea who eats fuch things as are offered to him. 

Immediately after, both parties approach the They muft not, when at fea, fpit againft the wind* 
mouth of the cauldron, and one fays, cc The I nor are they permitted to turn their faces towards, 
sc God of heaven and earth is v/itnefs, that I I the quarter from whence it blows. 
cc am not guilty of the faCt laid to my charge.” I All their veffels are confecrated to the gods, 
or he fays, cc The four gods are witneffes, that of the fea and the winds, and yet they acknow- 
<c the lands, or goods in debate, are my proper- ledge that thefe are no more than fubordinate. 
cc ty.” The other fwears the reverfe, and the deities, there being one Supreme, Almighty 
plaintiff always fwears firft. After this they both I Power, who governs all things. Many of the 
have the linen cloths taken off from their hands, I women, efpecially thofe of a higher rank, weat 
and he that fwears firft, repeats the oath, and hung to their girdles, round their necks,, 
dips two of his fingers in the boiling oil, throw- arms, and fometimes their knees* fmall boxes 
ing a few drops of it out of the cauldron three of gold or filver, with fecret characters en- 
tinies, to prove that thefe is no deception. After- clofed in them, which they call T avides, and 
wards he does the fame with the boiling cow’s I which they imagine to be a prefervative againft 
dung; and the defendant performs the fame all forts of difeafes or accidents. They are fo 
operation. Then their hands are wrapped up much afraid of the devil, that they offer up fa- 
again, and both are confined till the next day, crifices to him, particularly of cocks and hens, 
when their fingers are rubbed with a linen cloth and fometimes flowers. They impute all their 
to try whether they will peel. He whole fingers (I afflictions to him* and. he is fuppofed to occafion 
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their deaths. This fear of the devil keeps them 
in a continual ftate of flavery, being afraid either 
to fit alone in their houfes, or to go about any 
work in the fields, unlefs there are two or three 
in company. They have many magicians among 
them, and never undertake^ any thing of im- 
portance without their conlent and directions. 
When they want to go on a voyage, they allc 
thefe magicians, whether one day or hour will 
be more proper than another? and according 
to the anfwer they receive, they aft. For thele 
aftrologers, or magicians, pretend to know every 
future event, by confulting the liars, and they 
calculate children’s nativities, for which they re- 
ceive confiderable emoluments. 

As. the people in thefe iflands are fo much at- 
tached to the fuperftitious practice of finding out 
the truth, in cafes of a criminal nature, it may 
not be improper in this part of the work to take 
fome notice of what is commonly called the fiery 
ordeal . All oaths, with refpedt to the deciding 
of controverfies, fhould be confidered as appeals 
to the Divine Being, and thofe who can trifle with 
tilings of fuch a facred nature, have juft reafon 
to fear the Divine vengeance. It was, however, 
and ftill continues to be, the wretched notion of 
the heathen world, that, by a few legerdemain 
tricks, and ridiculous ceremonies, the truth can 
be difeovered. Happy, had this perverted prin- 
ciple been confined to the heathen nations ; but 
fo far from that, we find, that before the fixth 
century, it made a confiderable figure in the 
Chriftian church. Not that Chriftiani ty gave any 
countenance to fuch an opinion, but only that the 
defigning priefts finding it fui table towards pro- 
moting their interefts, encouraged it as far as lay 
in their power* and hence the origin of our trials 
by fire, water, and fingle combat. Inftances ap- 
plying to all thefe practices, are fo frequently 
to be met with in the hiftory of England, that 
every one mu ft know them. 

When Edward the Confeflor afeended the 
throne of England, 1042, he accufed his mother, 
queen Emma, of being acceJflary to the murder 
of his father. The accufation itfelf was of a 
malicious nature, and the queen, confiftent with 
the ignorance of the times, was obliged to purge 
herfelf by trial. She made choice of the fiery 
ordeal , and it was conducted in the following 
manner : 

Twelve plough-fliares made red hot, were 
placed about two feet diftant from each other, 
and the queen, being firft blindfolded, was to walk 
over them. If fhe went over the plough-fhares 
without receiving any injury, then fhe was to be 
declared innocent, but if on the contrary, her 
feet fhould be burnt, fhe was to be confidered as 
guilty, and to fuffer death as a traitrefs. The 
queen fubmitted to this harfh fentence, and 
walked over the plough-fhares without receiving 
any hurt. This, in the opinion of the people of 
that age, made her innocence confpicuous, but 
whatever afllftance fhe received from the priefts 
at Winchefler, certain it is, that fhe heaped vaft 
emoluments upon them. 

The trial by water was feldom ufed, except in 
cafes of witchcraft, and Mr. Keyfler, the German 
traveller, has given us an account in what man- 
ner it is pradlifed in Hungary, which he vifited in 
* 735 * They are generally old women who are ac- 



cufed of witchcraft, and perhaps for no other 
reafon, but that they are forfalcen by all their 
fellow creatures. Thofe who knew them in prof- 
peri ty are dead, and their relations think it be- 
neath their dignity to take any notice of them. 

When a woman is accufed of witchcraft, fhe 
is brought before the judge, who tells her, that 
flie muft either fubmit to be burnt alive, or to 
undergo the trial by water. He tells her further, 
that the trial by water is the only way to prove 
her innocence, and wretched as life may be to the 
accufed perfon, yet perhaps, with fome hopes of 
ftill living in the world, fhe acquiefces in all that 
the judge appoints. She is then led out to 
die brink of a deep lake, or river, and a heavy 
bible, or mafs book, being tied round her neck, 
fhe is thrown from the top of a precipice into the 
water. If fhe finks to the bottom, fhe is de- 
clared innocent, but at the fame time fhe dies 
under the experiment. If fhe fwims upon the 
furface, fhe is declared guilty, and immediately 
burnt to death at a flake. This was the pra£lice 
throughout Britain many years, and although 
the feverity of this barbarous cuftom gradually 
wore off, yet the exiftence of the witchcraft laws 
continued, till they were aboliflied by an a< 5 l of 
the legiflature, 17 36. 

The trial by fingle combat, although confined 
to the military, yet was no lefs barbarous than 
thofe we have already mentioned. To innumerate 
inftances in proof of - this, would be endlefs 5 for 
throughout all the European kingdoms, it was 
once as common as is it for people now to go to 
law. It is acknowledged by our beft hiflorians, 
that it took its firft rife in barbarous nations and 
ignorant ages. Mariana , in his hiftory of Spain, 
feems to be of opinion, that trial by fingle com- 
bat was not known in Europe, till about the 
eighth century, when the Moors invaded the 
kingdom of j 4 ndalufia> and put many of the 
Spaniards to death. It is well known that the 
Mahometan religion was eftablifhed by power, 
and in confequence of the progrefs it made in 
the world, they eftimated the value, or virtue of 
that force, by which it was propagated. Thus 
duels, or fingie combats, became frequent among 
the Moors * and the Chriftians, in that dark age, 
too much degeneratingfrom thefimplicityof their 
anceftors, made great improvements upon the 
barbarous fcheme. The aid of the priefts was 
called in, to give a fandlion to what was contrary 
to the firft dictates of natural and revealed reli- 
gion, and what was in itfelf a crime, came to be 
confidered as a virtue. Honour, that proftituted 
word, which includes every thing in moral virtue, 
but in its prefent acceptation, is debafed to the 
loweft degree, was the pretence for thofe unna- 
tural, inhuman combats 5 and the ruffian, who 
was afraid to ftand up in defence of the fatherlefs 
and widow, thought it no crime to plunge his 
dagger into the bofom of his friend, or even his 
deareft relation. In all trials by fingle combat, 
the parties were obliged to confefs their fins to 
the prieft, who granted them conditional abfolu- 
tion * that is, he forgave them all their fins, upon 
condition that they had been fincere in their de- 
clarations. After this, they were obliged to go 
up to the altar, and laying their right hands on 
the holy gofpels, they fwore, not only that their 
caufe was good, but alfo that they would leave it 
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to the arbitration of the Divine Being, and the 
will of God was to be known according to the 
fuccefs. 

The religious part of the ceremony being 
over, the combatants walked forth into what 
was then called the IAJls y by which was meant, 
an open place, where there could be no inter- 
ruption, nor could afliftance be given to the one 
party, or the other. Around the Forum , or fquare, 
were galleries, placed for the reception of the 
lp e 6tators 5 and previous to the two combatants 
meeting together, in the way of engagement, 
the fentence was read, namely, that the conqueror 
was to be held as innocent, but the vanquifhed, 
was to lliffer death, as a perjured blafphemer. 
Both parties were mounted ‘on horfeback, and 
covered with coats of mail, from the head to 
the feet. They had lan.ires in their hands, fixed 
to the end of a wooden pole, with which they 
pufhed furioufly againft each other, and it ap- 
pears that their horfes were trained to the com- 
bat. 

If one of the parties was unhorfed, he was 
again replaced in the faddle, and the combat 
renewed afrefh $ but the circumflance of falling 
from the horfe, was always confidered as a bad 
omen by the fuperftitious crowd. At laft, the 
conqueror was crowned with garlands, and the 
perfon conquered, was obliged either to fpend 



the remainder of his clays in a convent, as a 
monk, or to be put to an ignominious death. 
Of this we have many fhocking inftances in the 
hiftory of England, and fuch as are too numer- 
ous to relate. 

When Henry II. invaded Wales, 1157, the 
earl of Effex, a gallant young commander, chal- 
lenged a Norman baron to (ingle combat, for 
having accufed him of cowardice. The con- 
teft was long, and obftinate, and although the 
king would have willingly difpenied with the 
rigour of the law, in favour of Effex, who was 
defeated, yet fuch was the popular clamour, 
fuch was the ftrength of fuperftition, that all the 
favour the king could grant to the unfortunate 
nobleman, was to permit him to become a 
monk in the abbey of Waltham. This barba- 
rous cuftom continued fo late as the reign of 
queen Elizabeth, but from that time it gradually 
decreafed ; only, that we find an inftance of' a 
gentleman challenging another to fingle combat, 
in Tothill-Fields, near We ftmi niter, 163-2, but 
the Court of King’s-Bench ordered them both 
to be taken into cuftody. Upon the whole, to 
imagine that the approbation, or the anger of 
God, is to be known by any external circum- 
ftances, is the moft horrid blaiphemy that can 
be thought of, and renders us unworthy of his 
providential care. 
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T HE people of Japan have in all. their reli- 
gious ceremonies, fuch an affinity with 
the Chinefe, that many have been in- 
duced to confider them as originally one people ; 
which is not at all improbable, efpecially as they 
are fimiated in al mdi: the fame corner of the 
world. Although there are many religious fe< 5 ts 
among them, yet they may be all comprehended 
under the two following, viz. profeffed epicu- 
reans, who deny God’s moral government of the 
world. They are called Xenxi , and they pay ado- 
ration to the memory of fuch gi*eat men as have 
been honoured for their heroic adtions, but they 
laugh at a future ftate of rewards and punifli- 
ments. This fedt, however, is not numerous, 
and molt of its profeffors confift of drunkards, 
debauchees, and fuch others as would mock at 
religion in any nation whatever. 

The other fedt is much more refpedtable, and 
men of the bell underftandings belong to it. 
According to their own traditions, their founder 
was one Xedorius , a prince of the blood royal, 
who had two fons ; but his wife dying, he la- 
mented for her in the moft pathetic manner, and 
afterwards ranked her among his idols, com- 
manding all his difciples to pay her divine ho- 
nours. The leffer fedts are extremely numerous, 
and although they differ in the objedts of their 
worfhip, yet they are all idolators, and, in many 
refpedts, as far from the truth as any in the 



1 world. One of thefe fedts are called the difciples 
. of Amida , of whom we have the following ac- 
{ count from the beft authorities extant, as well as 
from the teftimonies of our voyagers. 

He is the fovereign lord and abfolute governor 
of paradife ; . the protedtor of human fouls 5 the 
father of all thofe who are to partake of happi- 
nefs 5 and the mediator and faviour of all thofe 
who are accounted worthy of eternal life. He 
has fuch an influence over Jemma , the Japanefe 
god of hell, that, by a ftern look, he can miti- 
gate the pains of the damned 5 and fometimes 
not only releafes them, but fends them once more 
into the world. This idol is fometimes reprefented 
as mounted on horfeback ; the horfe having feven 
heads, denoting fo many thoufands of years, and 
the figure is placed on a ftately altar. The head 
of the idol refembles that of a dog, and in his 
hand he holds a gold ring, or circle, which he 
bites, thereby pointing out that he is eternal. 

Amida , is alfo worfhipped under another form, 
which is properly reprefented in one of our copper 
plates* and forne of his devotees voluntarily 
drown themfelves - in his prefence. In per- 
forming this horrid ceremony, the vi< 5 tim en- 
ters into a fmall boat, and dances to the found of 
feveral mufical inftruments ; after this he ties 
a heavy ftone to his neck, and another to the 
lower parts of his belly, and then jumps into 
the water. O11 fuch occafions he is attended by 
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ail his relations and friends, with feveral priefts, 
who all confider him as a faint, and as one 
who is gone into everlafting happinefs. Some of 
them, who are rather timorous of throwing them- 
felves into the water, get one of their friends to 
bore a hole in the keel of the boat, fo that it 
finks gradually ; the devotee all the while finging 
hymns to Amida . Others of thefe enthufiafts 
fhut themfelvcs up in a fmall enclofure in the 
form of a tomb, where they eat nothing but a 
morfei of bread and water once in the day, and 
keep calling on their god Amida till they expire. 

There is another of their inferior fe<5ts, diftin- 
guiflied by the name of Jammabos , or Jammabugi , 
a term which fignifies captain of the mountain, 
becaufe this fedt refide chiefly in rocks and de- 
ferts, where they fpend molt of their time in the 
fbudy of magic. Moft of thefe perfons procure 
a fubfiftance, by pretending to tell people’s for- 
tunes, and, in a great meafure, refemble thofe 
whom we call gypfies, or Egyptians. They have 
an almoft incredible number of idols, and yet 
there is a general toleration granted to all fedts 
and parties, and it is difficult to diftinguifh which 
is confidered as the eftablifhed religion. 

Abbulo y one of their idols, is noted for curing 
many different forts of inveterate dileafes, and 
alfo for procuring a favourable wind, and a quick 
paflage at fea. For this reafon. Tailors and paf- 
iengers generally tie fome fmall pieces of coin to 
flicks, and throw them into the fea, as an offer- 
ing to- this idol. His prieffcs tell the people that 
thefe offerings are always conveyed to the god, 
although it is evident, that they have the art of 
picking them out of the water as foon as the fhip 
lias failed. Nay, it often happens that the god 
Abbuto himfelf, dreiTed in the habit of one of his 
priefls, comes in a boat to demand this offering, 
and he remains near the fhore till the fhip is out 
of fight of land. 

Like molt other heathen nations, they have 
their gods for almoft every thing. Thus the god- 
defs of their riches ortreafures, is called BenSaiten, 
and of her they give the following account : 
When a mortal, fhe was called Bunfo , and not 
having any children by her hufband, fhe prayed 
earneftly to the gods of the country, and with 
fuch fuccefs, that fhe foon found herfelf preg- 
nant, and was brought to bed of five hundred 
eggs. Being extremely furprized, leflfhould the 
eggs be hatched, they would produce fome 
monftrous animals, fhe packed them all up in 
a box and threw them into the river Riufagawa ; 
but with this precaution, that fhe wrote the 
words Fojgoroo upon the box. Sometime after- 
wards, an old fifnerman, who lived a good way 
down the river, found the box floating, and feeing 
it full of eggs, carried it home as a prelent to 
his wife, who put them into an oven, and 
each of the eggs produced a child. The two 
old people brought all thefe children up, with 
nee and mugwort leaves minced fmall, but 
when they grew up to their full ftature, the old 
people were not able to fupport them any longer. 
Accordingly, being left to themfelves, they took 
to robbing on the highways, and it happened, in 
the courfe of their travels, that they came to 
their mother’s houfe. Being afked by a fervant 
what were their names, they anfwered, that they 
had no names, but that they were the breed of 
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five hundred eggs* and that they* were in oreat 
want of the neceflaries of life* 0 

This meffage was carried to their mother* 
who fent out to know concerning the word 
written on the box, and being anfwered, 
that the word Fojgoroo was on it, fhe found they 
were her own children, and received them as 
fuch. She was afterwards taken up to heaven, 
among the gods, where file is now, and always 
will bej attended by her five hundred fons. There 
is in this ftory fomething of an allegorical na- 
ture; for, by the five hundred fons being the 
offspring of one woman, who was inceflant in 
her prayers to the gods for only one, points out, 
that unwearied induflry, in private or public life, 
will procure more than perhaps we ever thought 
of at firfb, fo that there is nothing unnatural in 
thefe idolators worfhipping this woman as the 
goddefs of riches. 

Another of their moft celebrated idols is 
named Budfdcy which fignifies the worfhip of 
foreign idols ; for this god was firfb imported 
among them from fome other part of Afi a. The 
natives of the country give the following account 
of this idol, and how his religion was firfb efta- 
biifhed. He was born at Siaka, which fignifies 
the country of the heavens, about a thoufand 
years before the commencement of the Chriftian 
-®ra, and at nineteen years of age, he became a 
difciple, or fcholar to a famous hermit, whofe 
name was Arara Sennin , and who lived on the top 
of a mountain called Dandokf* Under this holy 
man, he lived in the moft auftere manner, fpend-' 
ing moft of his time in the contemplation of 
divine things, and fitting crofs legged with hi s 
hands in his bofom, fo placed, that the extre- 
mities of his thumbs touched each other, a pof- 
ture confidered by thefe heathens as the molt 
proper for meditation. By this means he pene- 
trated into the moft fecret and important points 
of religion, which he afterwards communicated 
to his followers. He taught, that the fouls of 
beafts, as well as thofe of men, are immortal, .and 
that both will be rewarded or puniflied hereafter, 
according as they have a£ted in this life. He 
preferibed five precepts of a general nature, and 
all negatives, being almoft fimilar to thofe in 
the kingdom of Siam, and in many other parts 

of the eaft. Thefe laws, or precepts are as fol- 
low : 

t 

I. Thou Jflialt not kilL 

II. Thou fiialt not fteal. 

III. Thou (halt not commit adultery. 

IV* Thou flialt not lye. 

V. Thou fhait not drink ftrong liquors. 

It is upon thefe precepts that all their politi- 
cal, moral, and religious difeourfes are delivered 
but like the people in other countries, they have 
put Arrange conArutfrions upon fome of them, and 
in many cafes, that which is murder in reality, is 
confidered as. a virtue, rather than a crime /fo 
that although their laws are good in themfelves 
yet they are perverted to the worA of purpofes 

Two of his difciples, Annan Sonsja, and Rojia 
Sonsja , collected his wife fentences, which were 
found after his death, written with his own hand 
on leaves of trees, and made up into a book 
called Fohekio , that is, the book of fine flowers! 
as being the moA perfect performance in the 

C c world. 
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world, and eftecmed by them, as we do the 
bible. The two difciples who compiled it, are 
now ranked among their gods, and are worihipped 
along with their mailer, in all his temples, one 
being placed on his right hand, and the other 
on his left. 

Before the doftrine of Budfdo , or as he is 
fometimes called Si aka, was introduced into 
Japan, the people were extremly fimple in their 
manners, having very few temples, or feftivals, 
living confiftent with the didtates of reafon ; and 
aiming chiefly at the pradlice of moral duties. 
But this new religion taught them to build 
llately temples, and to offer up the moft pom- 
pous facrifices, imagining that the whole of piety 
conflflrs in rites and ceremonies. They have 
many convents and temples, in honour of this 
idol, but the priefls never walk in proceflion, 
for they confine themfelves to their own limits, 
and fubfift on the voluntary contributions of the 
people. 

Canon , the god who prefides over the waters 
and the fifh, as reprefented in their pagods, has 
four arms, and the lower part of his body is 
fwallowed up by a large fea monfter. His head 
is crowned with flowers, in one hand he holds a 
icepter, in another a flower, a ring in the third, 
and the fourth is doled, with the arm extended. 
Over-againft him {lands the figure of a humble 
penitent, one half of whofe body is concealed 
within a fhell, and the temple is adorned with 
arrows, and all forts of warlike inftruments. As 
all falfe religions have fomething in them of a 
pretended miraculous nature, fo wc find the 
people of Japan, joining with other Heathens, 
in this fort of artificial impiety. Debts, one of 
their idols, is reprefented in the lhape of a man 
of gigantic ftature, in an image of brafs, but 
without a temple, or pagod, for he is placed on 
the moft confpicious part of a high road. To 
this idol, young women repair to know when 
they will get hufbands, and as the image itfelf 
is hollow, a prieft Hands within it, and anfwers 
all the queftions propofed. He takes care that 
the virgin Jfhall not go away in defpair, and in 
return for the favour, fhe leaves lomething of 
value ; not doubting, but that it was the god 
himfelf who fpoke to her. 

Daibotb , another of their idols, has many 
temples eredted to his honour, and vaft numbers 
of devotees refort there to worfhip. Before you 
come to the temple of this idol, you pafs through 
a gate, on each fide of which are ere6led two 
monftrous figures, with feveral arms, holding 
all forts of warlike inftruments. In the centre 
of the pagod, the idol is feated, after the orien- 
tal fafhion, on an altar table, raifed a little above 
the ground ; and he is of fuch a monftrous height, 
that his head reaches to the roof of the temple. 
This idol has the breaft and face of a woman, 
with black locks, curled like thofe of a negro, 
and his hands are bigger than the body of a man 
of an ordinary fize. He is encircled on all fides 
with gilded rays, in which are placed a great 
number of images, reprefenting the inferior idols 
of Japa7i 5 and the altar is illuminated with a 
great number of lamps. The temple is fupported 
by wooden pillars, not according to - any of the 
rules of architecture, but by the trees as cut . 
down in the woods, or gardens, which gives 



the whole a very romantic appearance. All the 
wooden work of the temple is painted red, and 
adjoining to it is a chapel, where the facrifices 
are prepared, and where the people refort to 
worfhip, except on the great feftivals. As for 
the idol itfelf, it is gilt all over ; its ears are 
large, and its hair curled, with a crown on its 
head, and a fpeck, or mark, in its brow ; its 
neck and breaft are naked, and its right hand 
is extended, pointing to the hollow of its left, 
which refts upon its belly. 

Their god of plenty, is named Daikokui , and 
he is reprefented as fitting on a bale, or fack of 
rice, with a hammer in his hand, and whenever 
he ftrikes the ground, they promife themfelves a 
plentiful harveft; on all thefe occafions, many 
offerings are brought to the pagod, and the 
priefls take care to appropriate them to their 
own ufe, while they keep the people in a Hate of 
profound ignorance. 

Before we proceed to give any further account 
of their idols, it may not be improper to take 
notice, that they have a fovereign fupreme high 
prieft, who is called Dairo, and entitled to the 
higheft honours. His anceflors were formerly 
emperors, but the family having fallen into de- 
cay, they are now confined to the priefthood. 
But flill the perfon of this fovereign pontiff is 
confidered in fo i acred a point of view by the 
people, that his feet are not permitted to touch 
the ground, nor his head to be expofed to the 
fun. He is never to have his head, beard, or 
nails cut; and his victuals muft be carried to his 
table in new baflcets, and lerved up on new 
plates. When he goes abroad he is carried in 
a magnificent litter, whofe pillars are of maffey 
gold, and the outfide enriched with figures carved 
on the fame precious metal. It is covered with 
a thin tranfparent filk, fo contrived that the 
prieft may lee every one without being feen by 
any. In this litter he is carried by fourteen 
perfons of the higheft rank, and the emperor’s 
guards march before. A coach follows behind, 
drawn by two horfes, whofe houfings are adorn- 
ed with pearls and diamonds, after whichhis 
wives and concubines follow. 

Their god of phyfic, to whom the people un- 
der all bodily diforders are to apply, is called 
Jakufi, and he is placed in a fmall temple richly 
adorned, Handing upright on a gilt flower, with 
one half of a large cockle-fhell over his head, 
encircled with rays of glory. This image is 
gilded all over, and in his right hand is fome- 
thing concealed, but in his left he holds a feep- 
ter. There are little bells hung up at the en- 
trance into his temples, and all paffengers going 
along ring them, and make a moft reverential 
bow, holding their hands to their foreheads, and 
repeating fome prayers. In performing this 
part of devotion, they believe that they will be 
prelerved from the fatal effeCts of difeafes, and 
that their lives will be prolonged to the latefl 
period. 

The Jefuits, during the laft century, made 
feveral attempts to convert the natives of Japan, 
from idolatry to popery, but thefe Fathers be- 
ing rather too officious, and having delivered 
their opinions concerning iome affairs of ftate, 
the emperor ordered them to' depart out of his 
dominions. In memory of this event, the Japanefe 
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obferve at the clofe of every year, the following 
ceremony, which they call Jefumi . Certain per- 
fons appointed for that purpofe, go from houfe 
to houfe, and take down the names of all the 
inhabitants in a book, after which, they oblige 
every individual to appear before them, and de- 
clare upon oath, that they are not Chriftians. 
This being done, the form of the Virgin Mary, 
and a crucifix, are both laid on the ground, and 
eveiy one is obliged to trample on them. From 
this circumftance, we may learn that the Jefuits 
are not the moil properly qualified to teach the 
Chriftian religion ; for had they endeavoured to 
inculcate the fimple truth, without the ufe of 
images; the people might have been brought off* 
from their idolatrous practices ; but fubflituting 
one image inflead of another, is only letting up 
a more refined fcheme of idolatry, in the room 
of o«, which to them, appeared more grofs than 
their own. 

Ingen, one of their faints, is much adored by 
the vulgar, although he is but of a very modern 
original. They tell vis, that he was born in 
China , and that he travelled to Japan, in order to 
make himfelf acquainted with all their myfteries 
in religion. He was received with the utmofl re- 
fpe<5t, and there being, at that time, a violent 
drought in the country, the people applied to him 
to pray for rain, which he did in fo earneft a 
manner, that a flood enfued, which carried 
away all their bridges. They obferve a feflival 
in memory of him every fummer, by offering 
facrifices on the top of a high mountain, where, 
according to their tradition, he flood when he re- 
peated the prayer, and fiich are their notions, that 
if one of their priefls will annually afeend the 
fame hill, they will have plenty of rain. 

Nor are the people of Japan without their 
Nuns, for they have an order of female devotees, 
named Btkunis , chofen from among their moll 
beautiful women, and they take upon them a par- 
ticular habit, either to pleafe their parents, or 
gratify their own inclinations. In general, they 
are very lewd in their deportment, fo that they 
may be juftly fliled whores, or daughters of 
Venus. They travel round the country from place 
to place, and when they meet a patten ger, they 
tinebver their breads, as an incentive to lull. So 
far we may confider them as fo many licenfed 
proflitutes, who have no regard to either modefly 
or decency. 

The fecular priefls in Japan , are called Canufis , 
and they have no other maintainance, befides 
what arifes from the voluntary contributions of 
the public, particularly the devotees. * Thefe 
priefls wear a yellow filk robe, with a cap, made 
in the form of a boat, and tied under their chins 
with fringes, longer or fhorter, according to their . 
quality. They fuffer their hair to grow long, fo 
as to cover their fhoulders, but they fhave their 
beards every morning, and their fuperiors have 
their hair curled up in a bag of black filk. At • 
each ear is a piece of filk that comes forward to 
the jaw, but if they are of.an eminent rank, then 
it comes much more forward. When thefe priefls 
walk in procefTion, which they do on all folemn i 
feflivals, they have fabres, and other warlike in- 
ffruments carried before them, and in their de- 
portment they are fo proud, that they refufe to 



converfe with any of the common people, except 
fuch as contribute towards their fubfiftence. 

They have in Japan a fociety of Monks, if 
they may be called fo, or rather devotees, who 
are all blind, and are called Feki, and they ac- 
knowledge for their founder, one Kakehigo , who 
lived many centuries ago, and who fupported a 
notorious free-booter, or rebel, named Feki. The 
emperor having defeated this rebel, he fought to 
enter into an alliance with Kakehigo , not doubting 
but he would do as much in fupport of the re- 
gal government of his country, as he had done 
in fupport of rebellion ; but the brave Kakehigo , 
fooner than comply with the entreaties of the 
emperor, tore out his own eyes, and threw them 
at the face of the monarch. 

As foon as he had done this, he fpoke to the 
emperor in the following words : <c To demon- 
<c flrate'to you, fir, how confcious I am of your 
<c generous deportment to me; I give you 
“ the flrongefl proof of it poflible, by making 
cc you a free, prelent of thofe eyes which gazed on 
cc you with deteflation.” From this circum- 
flance, the order alluded to was founded, and 
they are now very numerous throughout the 
whole empire of japan ; for every man who has 
been deprived of his light, or born blind, is ad- 
mitted among them. 

KmJ . % 

Great part of their religion is emblematical, and 
the demi-creator of the univerfe is reprefented as 
feated on twelve cufhions, placed on the trunk of 
a large tree, fixed on the back of a tortoife. The 
Supreme Being is reprefented as a Moor, perfectly 
black, and has a crown upon his head, which runs 
up into the form of a pyramid, and his breafl is 
bare. He has four arms, with as many heads, all- 
made of folid gold, and the drapery is adorned 
with precious ftones. A ferpent of a monflrous 
fize, twifls himfelf round the image, and two de- 
vils, the one with the horn of a flag, and the 
other with the head of a dog, lay hold of the 
ferpent’s head. This is allegorical, and points 
out, that their race of kings are to exift four 
thoufand years. 

T’oranga, one of their idols, was formerly a 
hufbandman, and took potteflion of the empire 
foon after its firft eftabli foment, and by his ex- 
traordinary merits, was ranked among their gods. 
He delivered Japan from a tyrant, who, with 
eight other kings, laid the country wafle, fo that 
he is always reprefented with eight arms ; and in 
each hand is a warlike inflrument; He has many 
temples dedicated to his memory, throughout 
every province of the empire ; * but the mofl re- 
markable, is that fituated. in the province of 
Vacata, where there are the figures of four oxen 
call in brafs, and gilded all over. The wall of 
this temple is adorned with the figures of many 
of their fubordinate deities, and beggars conti- 
nually affemble at the door, where they fxng 
hymns and beg charity from the people. 

Apes and monkies, with a, variety of other 
creatures, are worfhipped in their pagods, and 
each of thefe is emblematical offome of the 
wprlcs of creation, or providence. All the atti- 
tudes in which thefe creatures are placed, afford 
fubjedl matter for the priefls to inlarge on in 
their fermons. During the time they are wor- 
fhipping at their altars, a Bonze, or priefl, beats 

a drum 
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a drum to Inflame their devotions. They are fo 
fully perfuaded of the tranfmigration of fouls* 
that they have hofpitals for bealls, who are fed 
and fupported in the fame manner as if they were 
human beings 5 nay,- what is more., remarkable, 
there is a convent near Jeddo , the chief. city of 
Japan, where a vaft number of pi'iefts refi demand 
they have very rich endowments. Near the con- 
vent is a hill, on the top of which is a wood, and- 
in it a vail variety of different animals, which 
are fed, once at leaft every day by thefe priefts. 
The pried, whofe turn it is for the day to feed 
them, tinkles a little bell, at the found .of which 
they come all around him, and when they have 
received their allowance, he again tinkles the bell, 
and they retire. 

Thefe creatures, the priefts fay, are animated 
by the fouls of the moft noble and illuftrious 
heroes that ever adorned their empire. They 
have fuch a profound veneration for flags, that 
they are to be met with as common in their 
ftreets, as dogs are with us, and it is death for 
any perfon to kill one of them $ nay, when that 
happens, which is but feldom, even the life of 
the perlon is not confidered as fufficient to make 
attonement for his guilt, for the fireet in which 
he lived is razed to the ground. It is true, how- 
ever, that they do not worfhip thefe creatures, 
but they have the fame refpe< 5 t for them* as the 
people of Siam have for white elephants, for 
both believe them to be inhabited by the fouls of 
their princes, and that they have the fame rational 

faculties as men. 
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But they are not flags only whom they thus ho- 
nour, fordogs are treated by them inthefameman- 
ner ; but this practice is of a very modern date. 
The emperor, who reigned about one hundred and 
twenty years ago, was extremely fond of hunting, 
and therefore kept a great number of dogs 3 be- 
ing fo extremely fond of them, that fome of them 
aifed to fit befide him on his throne. As this 
fovcreign was much refpedled by his fubjedls, fo 
■we find, that ever fince his death, they have ho- 
noured dogs in the fame manner as was done by 
himfelf . when alive. Every fireet is obliged to 
fupport a fixed number, they are quartered on the 
inhabitants, like fo many foldiers, and in cafe of 
ficknefs, they are obliged to nurfe them tenderly. 
When they die, they are obliged to inter them 
decently in the hills and mountains, where they 
bury their own friends and relations. To kill 
one of them, would cofl a man his life, and only 
to infult them, would be attended with a very fe- 
vere punifhment. . In the whole of their religion 
we meet with a vafl number of contradi<5lions, 
and this will always . be the cafe with thofe who 
are addifled to fuperftition. 

Near the capital city. Hands a celebrated pa- 
god on the banks of a river, and it is fo plenti- 
fully flocked with fifh, that they thruft one ano- 
ther on fhore ; but notwithftanding this, they re- 
main in perfect fecurity, through the fear and 
fuperftitious folly, of the Bonzes and devotees.. 
They believe, that were they to touch one of 
them, they would be immediately fmitten with 
the leprofy, and they confider it as a mortal and 
unpardonable fin to eat of them. They are looked 
upon as facred, and this notion operates fo 
flrongly on their minds, that the Bonzes will ra- 
ther commit murder, or any other crime, than 



fuffer the mofl delicious of them to be ferved trp 
at their tables. They believe that thefe fiflies 
are inhabited by the fouls of fome of their naval 
officers, but this is an abfurdity, even according 
to the dodtrine of tranfmigration 3 for as they 
believe that fouls inhabit all forts of animals, fo, 
according to this notion, it would be unlawful to 
eat any of them, or even to offer them in facri- 
fice. 

\ In Mined, a celebrated city of Japan , there are 
a vafl number of pagods or temples, and one, in 
particular, has no lefs than three thoufand idols 
in it. In the middle of the temple there is a 
gigantic figure- of an idol, whole head is bald, 
and his ears bored through 3 his chin is fhaved, 
and over his head he wears a canopy,, with feve- 
ral little bells hanging, from itv On each fide 
of his throne there are feveral ftatues of armed 
men, moors dancing, witches, magicians, and 
devils. There are likewife feveral reprefenta- 
tions of thunder, winds, and rain,, with all forts 
of ftor-ms. Each idol has thirty hands, with 
feven heads on his bread', all made .of folid gold, 
and all the decorations of the temple are made 
of the fame precious materials. Near this idol 
is another of a mofl gigantic fize, with forty-fix 
arms and hands, attended by the figures of fix- 
teen black devils. A row of idols are placed at 
a confiderable diftance, each of whom has feve- 
ral arms, all which ferve to point out the power 
they have over the affairs of this lower world. 
Their heads are adorned with rays of glory, and 
fome of them have ihepherds crooks in their 
hands, pointing out that they are the guardians 
of mankind againft all the machinations of evil 
lpints. 

They have many feflivals in honour of their 
gods, fome of which are fixed and others move- 
able. The fixed ones are on new-year’s day, 
and on the firft day of every new moon, and 
the moveable ones are fuch as are appointed in 
their kalendar to vary, as our Eafter does, accord- 
ing to the change of the moon; each of thofe 
feflivals. continue about three days, and the firfl 
day is fpent in making merry with their friends, 
on the fecond they, proceed to offer up their 
facrifices, and on the third, having adored their 
idols, they take farewell of each other, and re- 
turn home. It is their opinion that nothing 
gives fo much pleafure to the gods, as that of 
the two fexes enjoying themfelves in innocent 
amufements, which may ferve to point out, that 
the heathens, in all ages and nations, have in- 
variably formed wrong conceptions of the Divine 
Being. For although innocent amufements are 
no way contrary^ to religion, yet there is but 
little neceffity for injoining them as. articles of 
practice, feeing men, in. their prefent ftate, are 
too apt to turn thofe things into abule, and 
injure themfelves, irifteadV of promoting their 
own interefl or the glory of Gody 

On new-year’s day, they make prefents to their 
friends . and relations of a fort of fhell-filh, -called 
by them Awabi , which according to tradition, 
was the original food of their anceftors, in the 
fame manner as the antient inhabitants of Europe 
fed on acorns, herbs and roots.': Tins fifh is air 
emblem of induflry, and points out in what a 
frugal manner their anceftors lived, before they 
acquired riches. In the beginning of the fpring, 
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they have a folemn feflival, at which all the 
young women dance, and their parents provide 
for them an elegant entertainment. All their 
relations and friends are invited, and the rooms 
in which they fit, are decorated with the figures 
of babies pointing out that the young women 
will in time be mothers. Before each of thefe 
puppets, a table is placed with all forts of food 
upon it, dreffed according to the fafhion of the 
country, and as it cannot be fuppofed that in- 
animate beings will eat any thing, fo when the 
provifions have flood fometime, they are placed 
before the young women and their gallants. On 
the lecond day of this feflival, the young men 
treat the young women, which is generally pre- 
parative to their marriages. On that day the 
doors and windows of their houfes are adorned 
with mug wort, and in the morning the young 
men affemble and divert themfelves on the water. 
This. holiday, is not, however, obferved in fuch 
a manner as to exclude thofe advanced in years 
from enjoying a fhare in the pleafures. The 
gay of both lexes, let their age be whatever it 
will, attend their relations and children, this 
being confidered by them as very honourable. 

This naturally leads us to take fome notice of 
the origin of this feflival, which has been trans- 
mitted to us by the mofl faithful authors. Peiru?i> 
many ages ago, was king of Formofa , and his 
fubjefts being rich traders, they became fo aban- 
doned in their manners, that the gods threaten- 
ed to drown them and the ifland. This great and 
good king faw, with forrow and abhorrence, the 
wickednefs of his fubjefts, he devoted himfelf 
entirely to the worfhip of the gods, and they 
gracioufly decreed to lave him and his family. 

Accordingly they forewarned him in a dream, 
to depart from his country, in order to avoid the 
impending judgments, alluring him, as a mark 
of the truth of what had been advanced, that the 
cheeks of two of his mofl celebrated idols would 
become red, a few days before the deflrudbion 
took place. 

The pious prince advifed his fubjefts of the 
difpleafure of the gods, but they received his 
admonitions with fcorn and derifion. One of 
thofe atheiflical libertines, in order to ridicule 
the pious advice of the king, went privately in 
the night to the pagod where the two images 
were, aiqft daubed their faces all over with red, 
which impious project was the very fignal in- 
tended. . As foon as the king heard the news, 
that the faces of the images had been daubed 
over with red, he gathered together his wives and 
children, whom he put, along with all his~effe<5ts 
on board a fiiip, admitting, at the lame time, as 
many of his fubjefts to accompany him as the 
veffcl could carry. Scarce had he fet fail, before 
the illand with all its inhabitants, funk down to 
the bottom of the fea ; and fometime after, the 
good king with his whole retinue, landed fafely 
in China. From thence he went over to Japan , 
where he has been everfince worfliipped as a god, 
and the above feflival celebrated to his memory. 

In doing penance, the people of Japan are, 
perhaps, more extravagant and fuperflitious than 
any we have hitherto mentioned. The penitents 
are ordered to travel over ieveral high, and al- 
moft inaccefiible mountains, into fome of the 
mo.fl folitary defarts, inhabited by an order of 
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Hermits, who, tho’ almofl void of humanity* com" 
mit them to the care of luch as are more favage 
than themfelves. Thefe latter lead them to the 
brinks of the mofl tremendous precipices, .habi- 
tuate them to the praftice of abflinence* and the 
mofl fhocking auflerities, which they are obliged 
to undergo with patience at any rate, fince their 
lives lie at flake * for if the pilgrim deviates one 
flep from the direftions of his fpiritual guide, 
they fix him by both his hands to the branch of a 
tree, which Hands on the brink of a precipice, 
and there leave him hanging, till thro’ faintnefs 
he quits his hold and drops down and is killed; 
But this is little more than the refemblance of 
a difcipline others undergo * for in the fe- 
quel, after an incredible fatigue, and a thouiand 
dangers, they arrive at a -place furrounded with 
lofty mountains, where they fpend a whole day 
and night with their hands extended* and their 
heads reclined on their knees. During this aft 
of penance, they are not to jfhew the leafl fymp-^ 
toms of pain, or endeavour to fhift their un- 
weary poll u re j the unmerciful Hermits, whofe 
province it is to overlook them, never fail, with 

fome hearty baflinadoes, to reduce them to their 
appointed fituation. 

In this attitude, the penitents are to examine 
their conferences* and recolleft the whole of their' 
fins, fo as to be ready to confefs them. This 
flrift examination being over, they march again 
till they come to a fleep rock* which is the place 
fet apart by thefe favage Monks to hear the Tin- 
ner's confefiion. On the fiimmit of this rock there 
is a thick iron bar, about three ells in length* 
which projefts over the belly of the rock, but is 
fo contrived as to be drawn back again, whenever 
it is thought convenient* At the. one end of this 
bar hangs a large pair of feales, into one of which 
thefe Monks put the penitent, and in the other a 
counterpoife, after which they pufh the feales off 
the rock into the open air. Thus hanging, the 
pilgrim is obliged to make a full and ample con^, 
fefilon of all his fins, which mull be fpoken fo 
diflinftly, as to be heard by , all thofe who ailift at 
the ceremony, and he mufl take particular care 
not to conceal or omit one fingle fault, to be ex- 
aft in his declaration, and not to contradift him- 
felf* for the leafl diminution or concealment, al- 
though accidental words, ruins the penitent for 
even Thofe favage Hermits are fo inexorable,- 
that if they can but difeover the leafl prevarica- 
tion in the penitent, he who holds the feales gives 
the bar a fudden jerk, by which the poor penitent 
is tumbled down and dafhed to pieces at the bot- 
tom of the precipice. Thofe who are fo for- 
tunate as to fatisfy the Hermits in their confef- 
fions, are obliged to pay a fine, and are then ab- 
lolved from all their crimes. 

The Bonzes or priefls of Japan , fell to the de- 
votees fin all billets of wood confecrated,-and 
they teach them to believe, that thefe will pre- 
ferve them from the power .of the devil, and 
prove a remedy for all thofe difeafes to which the 
human body is fubjeft. Nay, they carry this 
piece of deception flill farther, for they borrow 
money upon thefe confecrated billets, and give 
their note for the payment in the next world,, 
which note is put into the penitent's hand when 
he dies, the people being firmly of opinion that- 
it will procure him a full remiflion of all his fins. 
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In their prayers they repeat a vaft number of 
coll efts, fome fifty times over, and left they 
fliould forget any of them, they have a firing of 
beads to count them by, in the lame manner as is 
ufed by the Roman Catholics* Thofe who repeat 
their prayers one hundred and eight times over, 
are confidcred as faints, for the Bonzes a flu re 
them that there are fo many fins by which a mart 
is polluted, and that againft each or them, a faith- 
ful believer fliould have a particular prayer. 
When they arife in the morning, they ftretch out 
the fingers of their right hand, and offer up an 
ejaculatory prayer to one of their idols, thereby 
imagining that the devil v/ill not have it in his 
power to injure them during the remainder of the 
day. Like the reft of the Indians, they believe 
that fome days are more fortunate than others , 
and this notion leads their minds into the moft 
abjeft ftate of flavery * for men can never enjoy 
much peace of mind, or real happinefs, who are 
not convinced that God has made all days alike 
to his creatures. Of their fortunate and unfor- 
tunate days, they keep a table, or kalendar, and 
each family has one hung up in the pafiage, lead- 
ing from the door into their houfes, to put them 
in mind of the day when the}' go out. 

This table of fortunate and unfortunate days, 
was the work of a celebrated aftrologer, known 
by the name of Scimci , a man of univerfal know- 
ledge in all myfteries, both of nature and art * 
whether relating to the ftars, to dreams, to omens, 
or indeed to any thing elfe. As this aftrologer 
was fo profound a fcholar, it was neceflary, in 
order to eftablifh his reputation, that he fhould 
be born in a miraculous manner* which notion 
feems to prevail over all thofe eaftern nations. 
We are informed, that his father was a prince, 
and his mother a fox, who being clofely purfued 
by- the huntfmen, had fled for refuge and protec- 
tion to his majefty. This fox, it feems, was what 
is called in Europe, a Fairy , who, throwing off 
her mafqucrade drels, appeared before the fove- 
reign in ail the fplendor of a perfect beauty. 

The king being enamoured with her admirable 
charms, married her, and had by her this famous 
aftrologer. When he grew up, he invented a fet 
of myfterious terms which he comprifed within 
the compafs of one verfe only, as a charm or pre- 
fervative for fuch perfons in particular, whofe nar- 
row circumftances obliged them to work on un- 
lucky days, for the lupport of their wives and 
children. They believe that there is fuch a fuper- 
natural virtue in this fingle verfe, that all thofe 
who repeat it reverently, in a proper manner, on 
the morning of an unlucky day, will be preferved 
from all the evils that would othenvife attend him. 

It is a circumftance but little known to the 
Europeans, that in Japan there are feveral orders 
of heathen Monks, many of whom live in con- 
vents, founded by fome of their great men, but 
the greatell* number live in woods and deferts, 
where they feed on roots and fruits, or whatever 
elfe the places will afford. They have likewife 
places of refuge for fuch as have committed the 
moft horrid crimes, particularly murder, theft. 
See. Near A diaco^ there is a mountain which they 
call Kola, inhabited by Monks, whofe rules and 
ftatutes are lei's fever e than any of the other or- 
ders. This convent is very large, and affords an 
affylum for the moft flagitious offenders, nor 
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can the civil magiftrare enter within their bounds 
to feize any criminal whatever. The malefactor 
is not only fecure while under their protection 
but may purchafe his liberty, if he is able, by 
depofiting a certain fum of money for the fer- 
vice of the convent. This order was founded by 
one Kaboday y who is adored as a god, and lamps 
are kept continually burning before his image* 
and although it is confidcred as one of the higheft 
a6ls of piety, to contribute towards the fupport 
of this convent, yet the Monks do not altoge- 
ther depend on the oblations of devotees ,* but 
fpend much of their time in agriculture and 

commerce, which brings them in a conliderable 
revenue. 

The perfon whole peculiar province it is to 
ring the hours of the day, gives the people notice 
likewife of the times appointed for public prayers 
as well as preaching. Their lermons turn, for the 
moft part, on moral duties, and the preacher is 
exalted on a roftrum or pulpit, much like thofe 
ufed in Europe. On one fide of him is placed 
the image of the titular faint or order to which 
he belongs, and to this idol the devotees prefen t 
as much money as the nature of their circum- 
ftances will permit. On each fide of the pulpit 
is a lighted lamp hanging down from the canopy 
which covers it 5 and a little below it is a kind of 
delk or pew, for the junior fcholars, where fome 
fit and others (land. , The preacher, who is o- C - 
nerally a perlon well advanced in years,- wears a 
hat on his head, in the form of an umbrella, and 
holds a fan in his hand, and before he begins his 
fermon, he feems to be much abforbed in con- 
templation on the gods, and attentive to what he 
is about to deliver. After this the preacher rhu?s 
a little bell, that is ready at his hand, whidus 
the ufual fignal for filence * then he opens a book 
which lays upon his cufliion, containing the fun- 
damental principles, and moral precepts of his 
fe< 5 t. Having read his text, he explains it to the 
people, and concludes with faying lomething in 
honour of the feCt or order to which he belongs. 

It is expeCted, that each of the hearers Ih all con- 
tribute fome thing to the preacher, who never 
negleCts to. put them in mind of it ; and both be- 
fore and after fermon, they are obliged to fall 
down on their knees and repeat fome prayers, 
which they do by the fignal of the preacher’s ring- 
ing his little bell. & ° 

The natives of Japan have, for the moft part, 
but one wife, but then they are allowed to put 
her away whenever they think proper, even on 
the moft trivial occalions. She never brings him 
any marriage portion, left flie fliould boaft that 
foe had enriched her hulband* for the men are fo 
jealous of their honour, that they v/ill not have 
it infinuated, that they are under obligations even 
for the higheft favours they can procure, or attain 
to in the enjoyment of this life. 

But notwithftandirig all thefe pretenfions to 
honour, yet, in many parts of their conduft, they 
are fo avaricious and difhoneft, that although 
crucifixion is the common punifhment for theft, 
yet nothing is more common than for them to 
fteal from each other. Divorces are very fre-.. 
quent among. them, as may be naturally concluded 
from what has been already advanced 5 but ftill 
thofe who put away their wives, are never much 
eftcemed afterwards. All their marriages are 
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contracted by the confent of their parents, and 
care is taken that the parties be as near the fame 
a^e as pofTible 5 and although the bridegroom 
does not accept of a marriage portion with the 
bride, yet he bellows feverai prefen ts upon her 
relations, according to the nature of his circum- 

ffances. 

On the morning of the day appointed for the 
celebration of the marriage, both parties, attend- 
ed by their relations, go out of town, at dif- 
ferent gates, and meet at the bottom of a fteep 
hill, which they afcend by a flight of Reps, and 
the young couple place themfelves in two tents 
made for that purpofe. The parents of botli 
parties, feat themfelves behind the bride, while 
a band of mu fie plays behind the bridegroom^ 
but all without the tents. The reft of the reti- 
nue remain at the bottom of the hill, and while 
the mufic is playing, the bridegroom and bride 
walk with lighted flambeauxs in their hands 
towards the altar of the god of love, whofe 
image is reprefented with the head of a dog, as 
an emblem of that fidelity which fhould take 
place in the marriage ftate. The image holds a 
firing in his hands, as a lymbol of the form of 
matrimonial engagements, and .near the god, and 
between the two parties. Hands a Bon ze> whofe 
office it is to perform the marriage rites. ‘ There 
are feverai lamps lighted at a fmall di fiance 
from each other, at which the bride lights 
her flambeaux, which fhe holds in her hand, 
pronouncing at the fame time, a -form of words 
diffcated to her by the Bojizc, and after this the 
bridegroom lights his flambeaux by that of the 
bride’s. 

This part of the ceremony is accompanied 
with loud acclamations of joy, and all the rela- 
tions and friends, congratulate the young couple. 
The Bonze then gives them his benediction or' 
ble fling, and thofe who remain at the bottom 
of the Trill make a large bonfire, into which is 
thrown all the little toys, and other play- things, 
with which the bride amuled hcrfelf, while fire 
was in a flatc of childhood. Others prefent the 
bride with a diflaff and fome flax, thereby in- 
timating, that from thenceforward, fhe mu ft 
apply herfelf to the prudent management of do- 
meftic affairs. The ceremony concludes with 
the facrifice of two oxen to the god of marriage, 
and then the bride is conducted home to her 
hufband’s houfe, where fire meets with every 
thing proper for her reception. The pavement, 
and threfhold, are both ftrewed with greens or 
flowers, according to the feafon of the year, arid 
flags an cl ftreamers on the top of the houfe, feern 
to prom ife one continued feene of uninterrupted 
happinels and delight. . . 

As they are divided into many feCts, fo.we 
find, that in the education of their children/ they 
inflruCt them in the knowledge of thofe prin- 
ciples which they themfelves have embraced ; 



xnerui memoers oi lociety. The principal part 
of the education of youth, confifts in laying 
before them th‘e- molt ftriking and exemplary 
parts of the conclua* of their gods and heroes, 
that they may imitate their example, and live in 
lubordination to the civil power. This is, in all 

refpeCts, confiftcnt with natural religion, which. 
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fo far as we can learn, is implanted in the heart; 
of every man for how could we be condemned 
by a Righteous. Being, unlefs, at the fame time, 
it was acknowledged that we have the purity of 
a divine law let before us, and invitations to obey 
its precepts. Every parent feels a fee ret pleafure 
in giving his children a virtuous education, and 
although it too often happens, that the bell in- 
ftruCtions are proflituted to the worft of purpofes, 
yet the duty remains binding, and will do fo to 
the end of time. 

On the firft day of the new year, all the priefls 
walk in proceflion to the emperor’s palace, v/here 
they renew their oaths of allegiance, which how- 
ever, is not looked upon as a lufficient fecurity 
to the prince, who has always a confidant in 
waiting, who obliges them to fwear the follow- 
ing facred oath. cc . I call heaven towitnels, and 
Cf all the gods of the fixty-flve provinces of the 
cc . empire, that I will be a loyal fubjerit to my 
<c fovereign.” All thefe oaths are ratified by 
the perfon fwearing, opening a vein and letting 
out. fome of his blood, and if it fhould happen 
afterwards, that he is found perjured, then his 
life mu ft make an attonement.; for as blood is 
required to ratify the oath, fo a proper repara- 
tion for a breach of his infidelity mu ft be, hie 
blood lpilc in fiuch a manner as the judges fhall 
diredt. * 

When a perfon dies, they are obliged to pro- 
duce, at leaft, two or three witnefiTes, to prove- 
that he v/as not - a Chriftian at the time of his 
death, and they go fo far, as to enquire whether 
in the whole courle of his life, he ever made any 
profeflion of Chriftianity ; for were fuch a cir- 
cumftance to take place, the body of the deceaf- 
ecl would be thrown upon a dunghill, like that 
of a dog. ' 

If the deceafed has lived in reputation in the 
world, and it is dilcovered, upon the ftridteft 
examination, that he never was a Chriftian, then 
the civil magiftrate permits that his body fliall 
be burnt. On all luch folemn occafions, the 
relations and friends, all. drefled in white, as a 
fign of deep mourning, repair to the funeral 
pile, about an hour before the proceflion begins. 
All the women ar.e veiled, and a fuperior Bonze: 
marches in, the front, > attended by thirty others 
of an inferior rank. The priefts are drefled in 
linen frocks like furplices, over which they wear 
a black cloak, and above all, a brown garment, 
and each carries a taper in his hand. After 
thele come two hundred Bonzes, who fjng hymns 
to, and invoke the god whom the deceafed wor- 
fhipped while he was alive. Then follows a great 
number of hired mourners, who carry poles in 
their hands, with papers fixed to the ends of 
them, pointing out the virtuous adtions of the 
perfon whofe funeral they are about to celebrate. 
After them come eight young Bonzes , divided 
'into two bands, holding long canes over their 
heads, with ftreamers at the ends of them, on 
which are infer ted feverai hierogriphical figures, 
and thefe laft are attended by two young men, 
who carry unlighted torches. 1 

m W . 

Several other perfons, all drefled in brown, 
with, black leathern caps on their heads, varnifh- 
ed over in the neateft manner, with the names 

* ^ on them, follow after 

the Bonzes . After this firft train, come four 
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men, with the corps of the deceafed, fitting up- 
right in his coffin, with his head inclining iome- 
what forwards, and his hands clofed, as in a 
praying pofture. The corps is drefTed in white, 
having a paper robe over it, compoled of the 
leaves of a book, wherein are defcribed the ac- 
tions of the god, to whom he was, in his life-time, 
molt devoted. The male children furround the : 
corpfe, and the youngeft fon carries a lighted 
taper in his hand, it being his bufinefs to fet fire 
to the funeral pile. The whole of the proceffion 
is clofed by the neighbours, who teftify their 
forrow, by deep fighs and hedious lamentations. 

In this order, they march to the place where 
the funeral pile is eredted, which is furrounded 
with four walls covered with white cloth, ex- 
cept the gates through which they are to enter. 
In the middle a deep grave is digged, and at 
each fide of it, is a table covered with all forts of 
provifions. On one of them Hands a chaffing 
diffi, like a cenfor, full of live coals and fweet 
wood, and as foon as the corpfe is brought to the 
brink of the grave, they fallen a long cord to 
the coffin, which is made like a bed for the de- 
ceafed to reft on. After they have carried the 
body in proceffion three times round the grave, 
they lay it on the funeral pile, while the prieft and r 
relations call on the gods to be propitious to the I 
foul of the deceafed. After this, the fuperior 
prieft, who leads the van of the proceffion, walks 
three times round the corpfe with his lighted ta- 
per, waving it three times over his head, and re- I 
peating fome myftic words, the meaning of which (I 
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none prefent knows, be Tides himfelf and fils 
brethren. The body is then confumed to afhes, 
and the whole contents of the funeral pile are 
thrown into the grave, where a monument is fet 
up in memory of the deceafed. This part of the 
ceremony being over, the relations of the de- 
ceafed retire home, where they have a fplendid 
entertainment, and all that is left is given to the 
poor. If any remains of the deceafed are left 
unburied, the relations pick them carefully up, 
and bury them in a gilded urn, in their gardens, 
which they vifit from time to time, with the ut- 
moft fervour of devotion, believing in the im- 
mortality of the foul. 

All thofe honours we have juft now mention- 
ed, are appropriated to the noble, the great, and 
the illuftrious, for the poor and the indigent, 
have no right to expedt any fuch things. It is 
fufficient, that the king and the beggar die juft 
alike, but there is no neceffity that the fame 
pomp fhould attend both after their death. In 
Japan, thofe whofe narrow circumftances will 
not permit them to honour their relations with 
pompous funerals, are obliged to employ their 
neighbours, to inter them any where in the fields, 
without the leaft regard to decency. The Bonzes 
or priefts abhor the poor, and fhun them in every 
place, as they would a perfon who is labouring 
under an infectious diforder, nor do they ever 
pray to the gods in their behalf. Perhaps, this 
is too much the cafe in other nations, but of 
that we leave the candid reader to judge. 
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T HE inhabitants of thefe. countries are 

all Heathens, and their form of religi- 
on is the moft ftupid and fenfelefs that 
can be imagined. They believe, that if they 
•appear at particular times and feafons, before 
their idols, and make a few unmeaning grimaces 
and ridiculous geftures, they will be rewarded 
for ever in eternity. They are ^11 of one leCl 
lb that there is no neceffity, as in Japan , for one 
party to leek a toleration in matters of religion, 
from another. Their priefts, monks, or Bonzes , 
as they are indifcriminally called, are fo ignor- 
rant, that they know little more, befides that of 
perfuming their idols once every morning, to 
which fcrvice they are called by the ringing of a 
bell. Their convents and pagods, are fituated 
for the moft part on mountains, and fubjedt to 
the power and authority of the city or town 



near to which they are fituated. They have one 
particular convent with fix hundred monks in 
it, and one city that has four thou land of religi- 
ous feds tinder its jurifdidion. They are diftri- 
buted into feled bands, or companies, fome of ten, 
fome of twenty, and others of thirty members, 
the oldeft of whom, in each clals, is the prin- 
cipal, or fuperior, and if any one proves carelefs, 
or remits in his duty, he is ordered to be cor- 
reded and chaftifed by the reft of the brethren, 
but if the crime is of a flagrant nature, he is 
given up to the power of the civil magiftrate.. 

Relations are not allowed to marry within the 
fourth degree of confanguinity, and love is a 
paffion to which they are in a manner ftrangers; 
for it often happens, that their nuptial cere- 
monies take place before they are nine or ten 
years of age, fo that if ever they know any 



* It is foreign to the plan of this work, to gi vq ^Geographical Account of the various nations whofe modes of religion we faithfully 
deferibe, and therefore we 111 all take the liberty of recommending to our readers, a work of real merit, on this fubjeCt : It is 
-A New and Complete Collett ion of Voyages and Trawls, written by Mr. John Hamilton Moore , mailer of the Academy at Brent- 
ford, and author of the Practical Navigator, & c. This judicious collection of Voyages and Travels, includes a Complete SyJlcm 
of Geography , and all the important voyages of captain Cook, and the other late circum-navigators, whole new difeoveries have 
been of fo much confcquence to Europe in general. We heartily wilh the work fuccefs, from a perfuafion. that the learned 
author has taken great pains to render it a valuable acquifition to all ranks of people. 

The Copper-plates , Maps , and Charts , with which it is embellilhed, are elegantly executed , and one or 'two numbers at a 
time, may be had, price only 6d. each.— — To prevent miilakes, however, it may not be unneceflary to be particular in or- 
dering Moore* s Voyages and Travels, as there are work* of a fimilar nature, upon which little dependance fhould be placed. 
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thing of love, it muft be long after marriage. 
The women, particularly the wives of the poorer 
fort, are treated with great cruelty, but their 
fpirits are fo much depreffed, and not knowing 
where to procure a remedy, they become as it 
were infenfible of their mi fery. The marriage 
ceremony con lifts of the relations of the bride- 
groom, accompanied by himfelf, making a for- 
mal tour round the town with a band of mufic 
playing before them. When they come to the 
door where the bride lives, the bridegroom knocks, 
and meets with a very favourable reception. After 
this, he conducts the bride home, and the whole 
ceremony ends with a fplehdid entertainment. 
Polygamy is allowed among them, and when 
they pie ale they can put away both their wives 
and children; but this horrid, unnatural prac- 
tice, fcldom takes place; for as we have already 
taken notice in the former part of this work, 
cc The light of nature is not yet extinguifhed 
cc among the heathens.” . . • ^ 

When a perlon of rank dies, all his relations 
go into mourning for three years, nor are they 
permitted, during the whole of that time, to fol- 
low any fecular employment. They weep, howl, 
and tear their hair, to fhew their concern for 
the deceafed ; and they put the corps into a. 
double coffin, finely varnifhed, and gilt over, 
according as the nature of their circumftances 
will permit. They put into the coffins whole 
fuits of cloaths, with provifions, money and fe- 
veral forts of warlike inftruments, for the ule of 
the deceafed in the other world ; from which 
we may learn, that they have but very carnal 
notions of the foul. 

• The night previous to the funeral, is {pent 
in innocent amufements, and at day-break all 
the relations let out on horfeback, making the 
mofthedious lamentations. Thofe who bear the 
corpfe, move in *a flow folemn manner, tinging 
hymns ; and if the deceafed was rich, he has ge- 
nerally a monument erected to his memory, but 
thofe who are poor, are buried in graves about 
three feet deep. Three days after the interment, 
the relations and friends of the deceafed make 
a formal vitit to the grave,, and recreate them- 
felves there forne time. Every full-moon, they 
cut the graft that grows around the tomb, and 
make free-will offerings of rice. But this is not 
all, for it often happens that the Bonnes , in or- 
der to get forne employment, wiUtell the rela- 
tions, that the deceafed lies uneafy in his grave, 
upon which they take up the coffin, and renew 
the whole funeral folcmnity, for which the Bojtzes 
or priefts receive their fees. 

'Having faid fo much concerning the idols of. 
thefe heathen nations, it may not be improper, 
in this place, to fay fomething concerning the 
true God, and alfo on the nature of idols. The 
true God is defined to be a moft glorious oh- 
j e 61*, the author of all things, who had no begin- 
ing*of days, nor will have any end of years. He 
is infinite, eternal, and unchangeable; he is pof- 
fefied of all thofe perfections which we admire, 
but cannot fully comprehend. -His wifdom is 
confjpicuous in the formation of the world, and. 
indeed in the creation of every thing $ for as a 
great divine fays, a pile of grals is fufBcient to 
confute an Atheift. His power is difplayed to 
our fenfes, in the works of his providence ; he 
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holds the waters in the hollow of his hands; he 
weighs the mountains in a balance, and taketh 
up the earth as a very little thing. 

In his Holinefs, he exceeds all that we poor 
mortals can comprehend, for he . is of purer eyes 
than to behold iniquity. Sinners fhall not ftand 
before him, nor the. wicked dwell in his prefence. . 
Men fhould tremble at his juftice, elpecialiy 
when they contider their own guilt. The juftice 
of God, in the moral government of this world, 
may be known by. particular inftances of its ope- 
rations, but will not be fully underflood, till 
Chrift fhali come to judge the world in righte- 
oufnefs. The temporal death, to which every 
human being is lubjedt, is a proof of the juftice 
of God, in puniffiing our firft parents for their 
dilobedience ; but the moft aweful difpl ay we 
have of divine juftice, is in the death of Chrift. 
There the wrath of God againft tin was difplay^ 
ed in the moft lively colours ; Divine juftice 
was fatistied by the facrifice offered, and man, 
a rebel to his creator, reconciled through the ' 
blood of attonement prophefied of long before, 
and pointed out by types and figures. His good- 
nefs fills the devout foul with admiration here 
below, and will afford him matter for praife in 
eternity. Is not that goodnefs infinite, that can 
bear with our daily, and numerous 
tions ? Is not that goodnefs infinite, that can ftoop 
down to behold the affairs of this lower world, 
and raife up one, while it caffs down another ? 
But above all, is not that goodnefs infinite, which 
could lend an only begotten fon, to die for tin- 
ful men, when they were loft in all forts of ini- 
quity, working all manner of uncleannefs with 
greedinefs. Such are a few of the outlines of 
the characters of the true God, whom every 
Chriftian worfhips ,* and, therefore, we lh all next 
fay fomething concerning the falfe gods of the 
.Heathens. 

As the benefit of light is belt known when 
con trailed with darknefs, fo truth is the more ad- 
mired for being compared with falfhood. All .that 
is good, amiable, praifeworthy, glorious, bene- 
volent. Juft, and merciful, is to be found in the 
character and attributes of that God, whom the 
Chriftians wor/hip ; among the gods of the Hea- 
thens, it is juft the reverfe. And here let us 
enquire into their attributes, for there muft be 
forne qualities aferibed to them. ’ 

Are they infinite ? that is impoffible, for they are 
actually lodged in temples, made with hands; nay, 
they are often carried from one place to another, 
their heads and their hands cut off,* and foine- 
times they are reduced to alhes. 

That they are not eternal, we can make no 
manner of doubt, for new ones are made almoft 
every day ; and furely a created being cannot pro- \ 
perly be an objeCt of divine worfhip. Sculptors,'" 
painters, engravers, fmiths, and indeed almoft every 
trade, have, in dieir turn, • contributed towards ■ 
the making of gods; and fo infatuated are man- 
kind, that many of them can fall down and 
worfhip the works of their own hands. Are they 
unchangeable ? No : Inftead of enjoying fuch a 
variety of qualities, their very colours are often 
changed twenty times in an age 5 and almoft 
every year, new paffions are aferibed to them. 
And this is done merely according to the ca- 
pricious manner in which men ars led by' their 

E e paflions. 
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panions, without confidering, that they degrade 
their nature, and become more contemptible 

than the beafts that perifh. 

Again, let us enquire more minutley into thofe 
qualities which naturally prefen t themfelves to 
our obfervation, as rational creatures. And firfl, 
with relpeCLto wifdom, let us for once fuppole 
that the idols adored by Heathens, in ancient 
and modern times, were, and really are, what 
their worfhippers believe them to be, namely, be- 
ings endowed with fovereign power, ^ able to 
reward the virtuous, and punifh the vicious, to 
pardon the penitent, and to fupply the wants of 
thofe in d birds. I fay, let us admit thcfe things 
by' way of fuppofition, and then enquire, whether 
one or all of them will hold good ? For if it can 
be made appear, that they have none of the qua- 
lities of tile true God ; then they are no more 
than dumb and dead idols. And firft, have they 
wifdom ? No: how can an inanimate being be 
endowed with wifdom. But then fuppofing them 
to be real objeCts of worfhip, it will naturally 
follow, that the religion enjoined by them, is the 
refult of Divine ‘Wifdom and Knowledge. Now 
let any reafonable perfon afk himfelf, whether 
the forms of worfhip which we have already taken 
notice of among the Heathens* being in them- 
felves altogether barbarous, c'ould on any ac- 
count whatever, point out happinefs to poor fallen 
man ? Certainly, the contrary did, find always will 
continue to take place. Had thcfe beings been, 
endowed with wifdom, they would have lead 
their people who worfhipped them to happinefs; 
but alas ! the poor votaries were and are left in a 
(Irate of darknefs, no hope beyond the grave was 
promiied, nor the means preferibed, by which it 

might be attained. 

Again, with refpeCfc to power, where did they 
fhew it ? a god without power, is no god at all. 
Nothing was more common, than to find the 
victorious commander of an army fetting fire to 
confecrated temples, and carrying off the gods, 
as fo many prifoners, in triumph. Nay, what 
notions could the people have of power, who, 
when their idols refufed to comply with their 
requefts, actually brought them out into the 
open ftreets and fcourged them. 

Holinefs* the life and foul of practical reli- 
gion, is not to be met with among Heathens in 
this age, nor was it to be found among thofe of 
antient times. Where could holinefs or purity 9: 
the heart and life be found, where whoredom, drun- 
kennels, and even unnatural crimes, were not 
only tolerated, but even celebrated. Let us, 
like Conftantine the Great, draw aflde the veil 
which concealed the impurities daily committed 
in their temples, and we fhall behold, what is 
not proper to be named. Should thofe idols be 



objeCIs of worfhip* who fe priefts taught the groffeft 
impurities ; who rejoiced in what the wo rib of 
men corifider as fhame ; who fet afide the order 
of nature, and actually attempted to overthrow 
Divine Providence itfelf. But is juftice to be 
found among thefe gods ? No : we muft not look 
for juftice in a fyftem eftablifhed on falfhood. 
All thofe actions by which men are enobled 
above the irrational part of the creation, were 
treated with contempt. Revenge, theft* plun- 
der, murder, and indeed, the molt odious crimes 
were, and {till are confidered as fo many virtues ; 
and the more notorious the guilt of the crimi- 
nal, the more he was confidered as an objeCt of 
approbation. Goodnefs, that glorious attribute 
of God, was not to be found among the antient 
Heathens* and in vain do we look for it at 
prelent. Could a good benevolent Being, teach 
men to do that which is cruel ? No : but fuch 
was, and ftill is the practice of the Heathens. 
Can that religion have goodnefs in it, which 
teacheth hufbands to inculcate into the minds of 
their wives, that it is neceffary for them to burn 
themfelves on a funeral pile ? Can there be 
goodnefs in that parent, who, diveffing himfelf 
of bowels of compaffion, can fee his child offer- 
ed up as a victim at the altar of an idol ? True 
religion condemns the fentiment, and humanity 
ihudders at the practice. 

Truth, the laft attribute, or quality we fhall 
mention, never could, or never can be found 
among the Heathens. Can truth be found in 
that fyftem from which wifdom, power, holi- 
nefs, juftice* and goodnefs are banifhed ? It was 
laid of God, that it was impoffible for him to 
lie; and with refpeCt to the Heathens, it may 
be juftly taken notice, that even fuppofing 
their idols were animated beings, all that their 
priefts. have taught us is no better than the grof- 
feft falfhood. Plato laid, .that truth was the 
form of. the Divine Being, and if fo, then every 
thing contrary to it muft confticute the charac- 
ter of an idol. Having thus drawn a parallel 
between the true God and the idols of Hea- 
then nations, we fliall fay with Joftma of old, 
cc Chufe you this day, whom you will ferve.” 
The beft way to point put falie religion, is to 
difplay it in its native colours, and men, by 
feeing unaccountable abfurdities prefen ted to 
them as objects worthy • of their notice or 
regard, will become in love with the truth. 
Truth carries conviction along with it, and 
happy muft that man be, who feeks wifdom. 
He who fincerely enquires after truth, has great 
reafon to hope, that God will direCt him to it* 
and convince him of its excellency above every 
thing in this world, 
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A S the author, who would wifli to obtain || important, unthought of event, the Greek Jail- 

the approbation of his readers, will, at ! guage was taught and propagated throughout 
all times, blend entertainment, infor- a great part of Afia, where different dialers had 
mation, and inftruftion together} fo we fliall been fpoken before. But this was not all, for 
now part with the Heathens for fome time, and the mighty kingdom which Nebuchadnezzar 
prefent the public with an account of that reli- had feen in a vifion,- and of which Daniel had' 
gion which has the true God for its author, the prophefied, was now riling to a ftate of unex- 
blood of Chri ft for its foundation, liappinefs for ampled, unheard of magnitude. This was Rome, 
its objedt, and glory for its confum mation. the haughty miftrefs of the world, who boafted 

But here it is neceffary that we fhould lay that the fun rofe and let in her dominions. She 
down the plan upon which we intend to proceed, gratified her own ambition, by trampling on the 
becaufe Chriftianity lays open to us an -ample civil rights of mankind 5 but while fhe was en~ 
field for fpeculation, for information, and for | Having the nations, God made her an inftru- 
inflrudlion : we fliall therefore divide the fubjedt ment towards carrying the joyful found of the 
into the following branches : • gofpel throughout the Heathen world. For al- 

Firft, the ftate of Chriftianity from the time though it pleafed divine wifdom, to give power 
of its firfl: promulgation, till it received the fane- j to work miracles, and fpeak in unknown tongues, 

• tion of the civil power, under the emperor Con- ! yet this privilege feems to have been confined 
Aantine- the Great. j to the apoftolic age. It was, therefore, an un- 

Secondly, an account of all the herefies that fpeakable advantage to the world, that through- 
Iprang up during the firfl three centuries. out the Roman empire two languages only were 

Thirdly, an account of the Chri-ftian church, I generally lpoken, namely, Greek and Latin, and 
from the’ time of . the emperor Conflantine the it frequently happened, that fuch as learned the 
Great, down to the reformation. one as the language of his country, .acquired 

Fourthly, an account of the Greek church, the knowledge of the other, partly by reading, 

both in antient and modern times. and partly by converfation. 

Laftly, an account of the Albigenfes and Wal- Such was the fituation of the world, at the 
denfis. * time when God lent his only begotten Son to 

In conducting this moll laborious part of the juftify finners, both by his adtive and pafiive 
work, we fliall endeavour not to- give offence to obedience. But in what manner was this’ great 
anyperfon whatever, and having finijfhed it, we deliverer ufhered into the world? Here .angels 
fliall once more return to the Heathens, and are loft in admiration 5- believers are filled with 
then to thofe religious parties which took their gratitude ; while the profane are left to mock, 
rife in .Europe, after the reformation. . The eternal Lord of heaven and earth, fubmit- 

Long had the wretched race of Adam conti- ted to lodge nine months in the womb of a poor 
nued in a Hate of. ignorance and darknefs, and obfeure virgin, and although he was the king of 

from thefe fources, all forts .of crimes took their kings, and lord of lords, yet his mother, at the 

rife. To draw a picture of the Heathen world command of a pagan emperor, was obliged to 

‘ at the time of Chrift’s appearance among men, leave the place of her nativity, ‘ and travel above 
would be. to paint out human nature in its molt fixty miles, in a ftate of pregnancy, in order to 
depraved ftate. The knowledge of the true pay a poor infignificant poll-tax. Although he 

God was loft; blafphemy, obfeenity, and im- was to have the heathen for his inheritance, and 

piety conftituted the elfential parts of their pub- the uttermoft parts of the earth for his pofleflion,- 
lie worfhip ; and although many of them believ- yet his mother was obliged to undergo the pains 
ed in the dodtrine of the immortality of the of child-bearing in a Arable, among beafirs, and 
foul, yet they had confuted and carnal notions inftead of a cradle, the long promifed Meffiah 
concerning it. As God is the univerfal .Lord was laid in a manger. His life was fought after 
and Sovereign of nature, fo he generally accom- greedily, by the bloody Herod, and his poor 
plifhes the fchemes of his providence by natural reputed parents, were obliged to travel for fliel- 
means. Thus we find, that in order to intro- ter into Egypt, taking along with them, him r who 

duce the glorious redeemer into the world, and was to clqath finners with a robe of rightOTuf- 

make way for the propagation of his gofpel, a nefs. In a humble, obfeure ftation, the Eternal 
variety of circumftances took place, which hu- Son of God, and who thought it no robbery to 

man fagacity could not have planned, nor could be equal to God, and to be God himfelf, lived 

the deepeft penetration have feen into the im- till he was thirty years of age, along with his 
portant events. . . reputed parents. The time in the eternal de- 

About three hundred and thirty years before cree of God, was fixed for his entering upon 

the incarnation, a remarkable change took place his public miniftry, and then Chriftjefus, that’ 

in the civil government of this world. The he might confer honour on his own forerunner, 
Perfian kings, with their fubjedls, having forgot John the Baptilt, fubmitted to be baptited in the 
the dignity of their charadters, and bravery of river Jordan, for although ipotlefs from every 
their anceftors, became an eafy conqueft for the I impurity, yet he made the following declaration, 
ambitious Grecian hero, Alexander, and by this l cc that it behoved him to fulfill all righteouf- 

- • cc nefs y 
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* c ncfs ; that is, he was to comply with every 
<c Ceremony in the law, whether preferibed or 
cc introduced.” From that period, till upwards 
of three years after, he went about doing good, 
from place to place, and from houfe to houfe. 
To the humble minded, the glory of his divinity 
(It one through the veil of his humanity, and un- 
der the character of a poor defpifed man, the 
attributes of the Deity were feen. At laft the 
Jews, who conlidered him as an impoftor, be- 
caufc he did not make his appearance among 
them with popular grandeur, brought a falfe 
accufation agai nft him, and he was condemned 
by the Roman power to be crucified, a death 
only in fi idled on Haves; but all this had been 
pointed out in the proprieties, long before Chrift 
made his appearance in the world, but the hearts 
of the Jev/s were hardened, and they could not 
fee the glory of their own MefTiah. 

It has been objected by the deifts, why might 
not an angel, or even a human being, have fuffcFed 
for the fins of mankind, upon the fuppofition of 
there being any neceflity for an attoncment ? 
To this it is anfwered; firft, that there was an 
abfolute necefllty for an attonement; for with- 
out that, offending men could never have been 
reconciled to an offended God. Secondly, nei- 
ther a human being, nor an angel, could make 
an attonement ; for the guilt having been con- 
tracted in confequence of the breach of a Di- 
vine law, preferibed by an infinite being, it was 
neceffary that an infinite being fhould make the 
proper fatisfa&ion. Daftly, whatever regard may 
be paid to the arguments here laid down, we 
fti all only anfwer, that this fcheme of Divine 
Redemption was projected by unerring wifdom ; 
by that wifdom it was carried on, and by Al- 
mighty power, it has rilen triumphant over all 
oppofttion. Again, it has been objected, why 
did Chrift fubmit to lay his head in the lilent 
grave? to This it is anfwered, that it was done 
in order to complete the whole fcheme of redemp- 
tion ; and in this fentimentwe are countenanced, 
not only by all the antient Chriftian fathers, but 
alio by the argumentive reafoning of the late 
lord chancellor King, who was an ornament to 
his country, and an honour to the Chriftian reli- 
gion. 

And firft, the reafon why he fubmitted to be 
buried, was, that he might encourage his faith- 
ful followers to meet death, with fortitude, and 
lay down their heads in the grave, in hopes of a 
bleffed reiurreCtion to immortality. He fanCti- 
fied the grave for us poor finners, and as death 
could - not detain him in a ftate of mortality, fo 
death ftiall not have dominion over his follow- 
ers, ..who are not under the law, but under grace. 

Secondly, our Saviour fubmitted to be buried, 
and went into the ftate of the dead,, that he might 
complete the whole work of his humiliation. 
As he humbled himfelf. and became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the crofs, fo he 
fubmitted ftill farther to be buried, and his foul 
went to that place where the fpirits of juft men 
are waiting to be made perfeCt. 

Thirdly, • he laid himl'elf down in the grave, 
and his foul went into the invifible regions, that 
he might triumph over principalities and powers, 
and this he was to do in his own proper perfon, 
to convince the grand adverfary of mankind of 



his Almighty power, and to encourage his faith- 
ful followers. to believe that he is able to conduCb 
them through time, and make them happy in 
eternity. 

Daftly, the principal end of our Saviour’s 
defeent into the grave, and into the invifible re- 
gions below, was, that he might fubjeCt himfelf 
to the laws of death, and be in every thing con- 
formable to them; for feeing that he became our 
high-prieft to redeem and fave us, it behoved 
him in all things to be like unto us, fin only. ex- 
cepted. Therefore when he died, his body, like 
unto ours, was committed to the grave, and his 
fpirit fled to the receptacle of bleffed fouls, where 
it waited till his relurredtion. 

Hitherto we have beheld our mediator and re- 
deemer in the inglorious and mean eftate of his 
humanity, throughout all the ftages of that tem- 
poral life he fubmitted to fo-r our fakes. We have 
attended him to the mo ft abating period, namely, 
the reparation of his tw r o effential parts, the foul 
and the body, and the configning of them to 
their refpediivc m:\nfions and habitations. His 
exaltation now fellows, and that fun of righ- 
tcoufnefs, which fat in rednefs and obfeurity, 
a role with light and fplcndour. The earth could 
not detain his body, nor the receptacle of de- 
parted fpirits his foul, but each were obliged to 
deliver up their prey. It had been prophetied, 
that the lun of righ tcoufnefs fhould arife with 
healing under his wings, and this was accom- 
plifhed in the moft linking manner, when our 
Saviour rofe from the grave. He triumphed 
over the power of death and hell ; he led capti- 
vity captive, and gave gifts for man, even for the 
rebellious, that God the Lord might dwell among 
them. But here it is objedted by the deifts, 
why did not he fhew himfelf openly to thofe 
rulers of the Jewifti people, who had condemned 
him as an impoftor ? The anfwer is obvious, they 
were unworthy of fuch a favour, they had rejected 
the evidence of their own fenfes while he was 
daily working miracles among them, and no- 
doubt, but had he appeared to them after his re- 
furredlion, they would have treated him in the 
fame contemptible manner. 

St. Auftin fays, cc there is a certain meafure of 
cc tin and of grace, after which God withdraweth 
<c himfelf.” • During forty days Chrift converfed 
with his difciples, and then he afeended into 
heaven, where he fat down at the right-hand of 
his father, and ftiall remain until he comes to 
judge the world in fighteou fuefs. But the Di- 
vine Redeemer did not forget his glorious mif- 
tion here below. While in a ftate of humiliation, 
he told his difciples, that he would be with them 
to the end of the world- <c Becaufe I live, you 
c< ftiall live alfo.” • And confequently we find, 
that a few days after his refurredtion,- he fent the 
Holy Ghoft, in a moft miraculous manner, up- 
on his difciples ; and thus from beginnings the 
moft weak, - and by means the moft defpicable 
in human eftimation, the little ftone cut out of 
the rock became ah * exalted .mountain,* and 
daihed in pieces every thing that oppofed it; and 
this leads, us naturally into that part of our nar- 
rative which-, in the firft place, . p relents itfelf to. 
our confidefation. 

For fo me time after our Saviour’s refurredtion, 
his difciples preached to none, except thofe of 
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the circumcifion, whether Jews or profelytes, and 

this was done, that the faithfulnefs of God might 
fhine conipicuous, who had promifed that the 
offers of grace and falvation fhould firft be made 
to Ifrael. This -'an, however, was foon fuc- 
ceeded by one ot a much more enlarged nature ■ 
for as it had been foretold, that the Mefiiah 
fhould be a light to lighten the Gentiles, io 
it was neceflary that the apoftles fhould extend 
their labours all over the world. Wherever they 
w-nt to preach the gofpel, it was their conftant 
h-'e to ordain the firft fruits of their labours 

^ the’ work ^ I’l.c miniftry; or in other 
jwroids, their nr fe eldersJi biI h opSj or 
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minifters, are generally mentioned in the plural 
' number, in th? account we have of crutches in 
the New Teftament. For this there might be 
rnanv r^-*:**-i* realons, which have not been 
l fan till it ted to us, though there are feveral others 
to which we need not be Arrangers. Firft, the 
violence of the perfecution was fuch, that many 
of thefe elders were put to death, and it was 
therefore neceiTajy, that there fhould be fome 
always ready to fucceed them. Secondly, their 
ftridt attention to the duties of their ftation, found 
them fo much employment, that it was neceffary 
to have more t* one in a church. Laftly, it 
feems to have been a temporary inftitution for 
the advantage of die church, 'in its infancy, to 
inftruA the converts, who were extremely nu- 
merous, and to guard them againft relapfing in- 
to Idolatry; but it does not appear that- / 
office was to be - 1 ’ certain, 

^ven before th~ ^ "^ofile St. John, 

, -v ' v " j or bifhop 

j : • : :'jC i ■ •’ ■ 1 iOch, 

and x . •••" i »nom were 

Xiie bufinefs of the 



difciples to . c . ■ ' •• 

bifhops, or elders, was ^ preach to the people, 
to pray with them, and admin. the facraments. 

The fecond order in their churches was that of 
deacons, and from amongft them, the bifh^swere 
generally elected. Their office was, to viftt the 
Tick, to pray with them, and in times of perfe- 
cution, to affift the bifhop in vifiting the people, 
from houfe to houfe. Holy and humble, as the 
followers of their divine mafter, they led their 
people as a fliepherd does his flock, nor could 
the fear of death prevent them ft o m vifiting and 
adminilL. . roniolation to fuch as were in pri- 
fon. Dm.. leifure hours, they followed fe- 

cular employments, that theirpe^y 1 -. .- ,nghtnotbe 
burdened to fupport them, but whenever a fup- 
port was wanting, it was chearfully them. 

In their drefs, they were extremely plain, f,«. 
they minded chiefly fpiritual things, waiting for 
the coming of their Lord. It is plain, that luch 
as were Jews, and embraced the Chriftian rell 
gion,wereat liberty to pra&ile their own rites and 
ceremonies, but they were not to impofe them 
on others ; but this fell into difrefpe£t, and Jewifli 
ceremonies were feldom ufed after the deftruc- 
tion of Jerufalem. 

Such was the ftrate of. the Chriftian church, dur- 
ing the age of the apoftles, and it is generally 
allowed, that few ceremonies were obferved till 
the time of Conftantine the Great. All deno- 
minations of Proteftants allow this, the greateft 
writers of our eftablifhe-d church have proved 

io 



it, nor indeed do any of the learned Roman 
Catholics fay much againft the Proteftants. We 
fhall now attend to the Chriftian form of worfhip, 
till Conftantine the Great deprefied the power 
of the Heathens, and granted the followers of 
our Lord a civil eftablilhment throughout every 
pai of the empire. 

When the congregation was afiembled, the 
firft part of divine worfhip was to read a portion of 
the facred feriptures, and befldes the lcriptures, 
they often read epiftles from neighbouring 
churches, particularly fuch as related to the 
martyrdom of thole who had laid down their 
lives for the truth. The perfon who read to the 
congregation, was one who was a candidate for 
holy orders, and he was called the clerk, or more 
frequently the reader. The place from whence 
he read was an eminence in the church where he 
could befeen and heard by all the people. This 
eminence was called fulpilum , from whence our 
word pulpit is derived. No perfon was permit- 
ted. to fpeak while he read, for during the three 
firft centuries of Chriftianity, refponfes were* 
not ufed in the church. I-Iow much was read 
at a time is not certainly known, but it appears 
that it was fometimes more or lefs, according as 
circumftanccs varied the cafe, for the Chriftians 
were often obliged to meet privately in the night. 

When the reading of the feriptures was over, 
then followed the finging of pfalms, which made 
a confiderable part of their fervice ; for as Pliny 
5] writes, they met together an hour before day to 
'i^ng an hymn to Chrift, and this was done to ele- 
vate the mind by heavenly raptures of praife 
and adoration, and to raife a pious foul into a 
greater degree of admiration of God's love and 
bounty. What thofe pfalms were which they* 
fung, is a queftion which Ihould be refolved, 
and in doing this we are not left in the dark, 
for we have the teftimony of the moft learned 
fathers to fupport us. 

Thefe divine fongs, were either fuch as they 
had collected out of the facred feriptures, par- 
ticularly- the book of pfalms, or fuch as were of 
their own private compofing. As for the man-, 
ner of finging there was not a fixed rule, every 
church being at liberty to make choice of what 
they moft approved of, for it was the matter, 
rather than the manner, that was attended to. 
In fome churches, the people fung all together 
in concert, and in others they fung alternately. 
As for organs or any other fort of inftrumental 
mufic, it was not then known- in . ’j church; for 
it cannot rationally be fuppofe iat in thole 
days of aim oft continual perfect 4 *::,.;, they could 
either ufe or preferve them. 

When the finging was over, -\\c bifiiop ftood 
1. and delivered the fermon, which generally 
j. laiucd an hour, but feldom more. It confifted 
n. an explication of what had been read in the 
leftons, and concluded with fome practical in- 
ferences. As foon as the fermon was ended, all 
prefent in the. congregation rofe up. to prefent 
their public prayers unto Almighty God, which 
according to the evidence ol Juftin Martyr, 
Cyprian, andm any others of the fathers, were offer- 
ed generally Handing, particularly on Sunday, for 
on that day it was confidered as a fin to kneel. 
Indeed, the preacher generally, concluded hi9 
[t fermon with an exhortation to the people to Hand 
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up, as will appear from the following fpccimen 
of one of Origin’s. cc Wherefore Handing up, 
cc let us beg help from God ; let us pray that we 
<c may be made worthy of Jefus- Chrift ; let us 
<c offer up facriffces to the father through Jefus 
£C Chrift, who is the propitiation of our fins, 
cc to whom be glory and dominion, for ever and 
cc ever. Amen.” 

Accordingly, the whole congregation flood up, 
and turned their faces to the eaft, in which at- 
titude they continued during the time of prayer; 
but here it will be neceflary, that we fhould ac- 
count for this ceremony. Firft, it was affigned 
by many of the fathers as a reafon for praying to 
the eaft, that it was the mod excellent quarter of 
the world, becauie it was fymbolical of the glo- 
rious light which arofe upon the heathen world ; 
for as the fun gives light to the world, fo does 
the gofpel to ffnners. But the belt reafon affigned 
for this pradlice is, that they mifunderftood the 
prophecy of Zechariah vi. 12. where it is faid, 

“ Behold the man whofe name is the Branch 3” 
and becauie they did not underftand Hebrew, they 
tiled the Septuagint verfion, where the word 
Branch is tranffated the Raft . 

The congregation being thus turned towards 
the call, they put themfelves in a praying pof- 
ture, firetching out their hands, and lifting up 
their eyes to heaven ; when the minilter faid, 

< c Lift up your hearts.” After this, the mi- j 
nifter began to pray ; but here it is neceflary we 
fhould take fome notice of the habit in which he 
officiated, and with refpeft to this, we fhall only 
repeat what has been left on record by the fathers 
who lived in thofe times. 

His ufual garb was a Pallium , which was the 
fame with what we call a cloak ; for that being 
the moft plain, Ample garment, it was worn by 
the Chriffians in general, in preference to the 
Toga, or Roman gown, which was more gay and 
fplendid. Therefore we find, that thole who 
embraced Chriflianity, quitted the Toga and put 
on the Pallium, as a fign of humility, and indi- 
cating their being dead to the world. This mean 
habit induced the heathens to ridicule the primi- 
tive Chriffians ; for in the works of Tertullian, 
there is extant an effay, entitled, a Defence of 
the Cloak. Tertullian adds further, that 
no ve ft me tits were worn over the cloak, and 
l'peaks again ft fome preachers in his time who 
ufed to throw off their cloaks, which he con- 
demns as a luperftitious affectation, and a hea- 
thenifti cuftom. <c So, lays he, the heathens 
pray to their gods, which, if it ought to have 
been done, would have been enjoined by the 
apoftles, who have, given directions concern- 
ing the manner of prayer.” 

Prayer was delivered with a modeft, balhful 
voice, that being moft proper, for thofe who came 
to acknowledge the multitude and heinoufnefs of 
their fins, and beg God’s pardon and grace, which 
are the chief parts of prayer; mufick being 
more proper for praife and thankfgiving. When 
prayer was concluded, the people laid Amen, or 
So be it, and fometimes the Lord’s prayer was 
ufed, and at other times omitted. Thus in the 
divine and heavenly prayer of Polycarp, when 
chained to the flake, the conclufion runs in the 
following words : Cf Lord, I will praife thee, I 
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cc will blcfs thee, I will magnify thee, through 
the eternal high priell, Chrift Jefus thy be- 
loved lbn, by whom, to thee, with him and the 
holy ghoft, be glory, now and for ever. Amen.” 

Every biftiop prayed in what words he pleaied, 
but no doubt they were fuch as were proper to 
elevate the mind to the higheft ftrains of devo*- 
tion. We do not mean to fay, that they did not 
occafionally ufe forms, for, probably, many of 
them did, but only that they were not impofed, 
one bilhop ufing one form, and another ufing 
another ; others did not ufe any. But what- 
ever forms they ufed, they could not be read out 
of a book, which is evident from the pofture in 
which they flood, which was either with their 
eyes lifted up to heaven, or with them fhut. 
Thus Origin fays, that, <c A true Chriftian prays 
in everyplace, clofing the eyes of his fenfes, 
but opening thole of his mind.” Now let them 
have prayed in either of thefe poflures, it will 
appear evident that they could not read; for how 
could they turn over the leaves of the book, 
while their hands were ftretched out towards 
heaven in the form of a crofs, or when their eyes 
were fhut ? 

The laft thing to be faid concerning their 
prayers, is to enquire whether they ufed only one 
at a time, or whether a great many fhort collefts, 
as we do in our public worfhip. In anfwer to 
this, all we can fay, with any degree of proba- 
bility is, that for the eafe of the bifhops on fall 
days, when the fervice was three times as long as 
on other days, they might ufe feveral fhort col- 
le£bs$ but this we advance rather by way of con- 
jefture, than as amounting to a full proof. 

Baptifm is the next ceremony to be taken no- 
tice of, and here it will be neceflary to point out, 
firft, who baptized l fecondly, who were bap- 
tized ? and lallly, the manner of baptizing? And 
firft, the perfon baptizing was ufually the 
bifhop or prelid ent of the church; for after 
the beginning of the lecond century, when the 
churches were greatly increafed in the number 
of members, and the biftiop was not able to dis- 
charge the whole of the duty, a new order was 
inftituted, called Prefbyters. Thele prefbyters 
were chofen. from among the people, and ordain- 
ed in the fame manner as the biftiop ; but although 
they aflifted him in all the iacred offices, yet the 
chief parts, particularly the celebration of the 
facraments were difeharged by him as prefident, 
if he was prefent. But by his confent, even if 
he was prefent, prefbyters and deacons were per- 
mitted to do all thefe things, and. this was the 
more neceflary, as it frequently happened, that 
the bifhop was confined in prifbn for preaching 
the gofpel, a truth which moil of them fealecl 
with their own blood. 

Secondly, with refpeft to the perfons who were 
baptized ; all that we can learn, is, that they were 
of two forts, namely, they were either infants, or 
perfons grown up, to years of maturity. Infants 
were the children of Chriftian parents, and grown 
perfons were fuch as had been converted from 
Pagan idolatry. That infants were baptized, 
appears evident from many'" confiderations ; 
baptifm was always precedent to the Lord’s 
Supper, and none were admitted to receive the 
Lord’s Supper till they were baptized. This is 
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fo obvious that it needs no proof, for if any one 
doubts of it, he may find a thoufand proofs in 
the writings of Itchbus and jf iijliti Trfcivtyv ^ who 
were among the firft of the fathers that lived 
neareft to the apoftolic age. We do not intend 
here to Infinuate, that all the churches were una- 
nimous in their confent, that the baptifm of in- 
fants was a gofpel dodtrine, but only that it was 
generally pradtifed as coming in the room of the 
lacrament of circumcifion. This is not to be 
wondered at, when v>e confider what a near affi- 
nity there was between the Jewifli and Chriftian 
fy Items : the one was the ffiadow of good things 
to comej the other was the completion of all the 

prophefies and promifes. 

The perfon, if advanced in years, was firft 
aflced feveral queftions by the bifhop, concerning 
his knowledge of the principles of the Chriftian 
faith , as, firft, whether he abjured the devil and 
all his works P and, fccondly, whether he affented 
to all the articles of the Chriftian faith propofed 
to him ? By thefe articles of the Chriftian faith 
is generally underftood that fymbol called the j 
Apoftles Creed ; but this is falle, for before the 
time of the emperor Conftantine, the creed called 
the Apoftles, was not known. Previous to that 
period every church had its own creed, but ftill 
in effentials they agreed ; they all agreed in the 
fundamental articles of religion, but they often 
differed with refpedt to dilputed points. This* 
however, made no breach in the unity of faith 5 
for although they differed in fmaller matters, 
yet they were all united in thofe things that re- 
lated to their eternal falvation , they lived in 
harmony together, and they confidered each 
other as brethren. 

Thirdly, let us attend to the manner of bdp- 
tifm, one of the moft folemn rites in the Chrif- 
tian church ; for as a perfon who enters into a 
military life fwears to be obedient to his general, 
fo the Chriftian at baptifm fwears to ferve faith- 
fully the captain of his falvation, the Lord Jefus 
Chrift. And the firft part of the ceremony was 
cxorcifm, which was the cafting out the devil, 
or the unclean fpirit. This pradtice they founded 
upon an explanation of our Lord's farewell 
difeourfe to his difciples, Mark xvi. 17, 18. 
There Chrift commanded them to go forth, 
preaching the gofpel, and to baptize ; which was 
to be an unalterable, perpetual miniftration, to 
the end of the world. Then he proceeds to tell 
them, that for the fpeedier propagation of the 
gofpel, and that the heathens might the more 
readily embrace it, he would confer on them, 
and the firft preachers thereof, the gift of work- 
ing miracles. That is, they fhould in his name 
caft out devils, and fpeak in unknown tongues, 
as they moft eminently did on the day of Penti- 
coft ; that they fhould, without being injured, 
take up ferpents, as St. Paul did at Malta ; and 
if by accident they drank any deadly thing, it 
fhould not hurt them. It was added, that by 
laying their hands on the fick, they fhould heal 
them ; and all this they did, as we are allured by 
ecclefiaftical hiftorians. 

However, all thefe were extraordinary gifts, 
that were to laft no longer than the apoftolic age $ 
but we find that their immediate fucceffors, and 
even down to the time of Conftantine the great, 
they believed them to be ordinary, and of a fixed 
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hatufe; In the adt dr ceremony of exorcifm, the 
bifhop, dr whoever officiated for him, commanded 
the unclean fpirit to depart out of the catechumen > 
ufing feveral prayers fuitable to the occalion, 
with impofitiomof hands. Next followed bap- 
tifm itfelf, and the perfon being ready to be bap- 
tized, the minifter by prayer confecrated the 
water for that ufe, and baptized him in the name 
of the father, and of the fon, and of the holy 
ghoft. As to the form of baptizing, it feems to 
have been by dipping the whole body, except ia 
cafes of ficknefs, when the life of the perfon 
might have been in danger. If the perfon bap- 
tized by fprinkling happened to recover, he was 
generally re- baptized by immerfion 5 and no 
perfon could be admitted to holy orders who had 
not been baptized in this latter form. 

Juftin Martyr, who lived about the middie of 
the fecond century, relates, that when baptifm 
was over, the perfon baptized was admitted into 
the number of the faithful, and received the 
other facrament of the Lord’s-Supper. with the 
reft of the congregation ; who fent up their united 
prayers to God for him. From this circumftance 
as related by Juftin Martyr, it appears that 
prayers only followed after baptifm ; but foon 
after his time fome other rites were introduced, 
which although in themfelves rather of an indif- 
ferent nature, yet, in after ages, were very much 
abufed, and upon them was raifed a fyftem of 
fuperftitiom 

The firft of thefe ceremonies, which probably 
was introduced in the church towards the latter 
end of the fecond century, was called undtionj 
or anointing, which ceremony they borrowed 
from the Jews , for Tertullian writes, cc This 
cc undtion is according to the Jewilh difpenfation* 
cc wherein the high-prieft was anointed with oil 
cc out of an horn, as Aaron was by Mofes.” 
The defign was, that they might be conlidered 
by their brethren as confecrated perfons, like 
Chrift, who is often called the anointed of God. 

The fecond of thefe rites was, the marking 
the baptized perfon on the forehead with the fign 
of the crofs, by which was denoted that they 
were to be ftrong and valiant in the caufe of 
Chrift, having their hearts fortified and ftrength- 
ened , and therefore it was made on the- moft 
vifible part of the body, the forehead, which is 
the feat of courage and confidence. As the 
Chriftians in their affiidted perfecuted ftate, could 
not prevent the heathens from coming into their 
aftemblies, fo we find, that part of the informa- 
tions exhibited againft them was, that they made 
the lign of the crofs on their foreheads, that they 
might fight for Jefus Chrift againft the emperors,; 
The coniequence was, that the firft part of their 
punifhment confifted in marking with a hot iron 
the fign of the crofs on their foreheads. Another 
ceremony was impolition of hands, or what has 
been lince called confirmation ; and this was 
pradtifed from an opinion, that baptifm was not 
perfedt without it. 

Confirmation was conlidered in the fame light 
as we do abfolution of fins, as appears from the 
united teftimonies of all the Chriftian fathers who 
lived between the death. of Juftin Martyr, and 
the reign of Conftantine the Great, and although 
the ceremony was in its own nature fimple, inno- 
cent, and expreffive, yet we find, that it was af- 
terwards 
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terwards ufed to a bad purpofe, by placing too |] inftruCted, and relapfed penitents who had re- 
much confidence in it. But the ceremony of turned from idolatry, were excluded. Thus 
confirmation was not confined to a fingle inflance when the common fcrvice was over, and the con- 
in the life of one perfon, for as many of the gregation of the faithful were going to approach 
primitive Chriftians, through fear of perfecution, I the facred table of the Lord, all the penitents 
relapfed into idolatry, and were again reflorcd to j who had not been reconciled,' and the cathechu- 
thc bofom of the church; fo it was neceflary, be- mens, who had not been properly inftruCted, 
fore they were re-admitted, that they fhould be were defired to withdraw ; and, however 
confirmed. It may be further added, that pref- juft and equitable, fuch an inftitution might 
bytcrs had a right to Confirm, as well as bifhops, appear to an unprejudiced man, yet partly 
their ordination being the fame, the difference from the unjuft accufation of falie brethren, and 
confifting only in dignity and power. . more genenerally from the malice of the hea- 

Having faid thus much concerning the firft fa- thens, particularly their priefts, the civil gover- 

crament of the Chriftian church, bap ti 1m, we | nors were made to believe, that the Chriftians 
fhall now proceed to confider in what manner the pradtifed unnatural crimes ; an acculation, not 
primitive Chriftians admin iftered the fecond, only unjuft, but in all refpeCts contrary to their 
called the Eucharift, or the Lord’s Supper. And j principles, which were pure and holy, 
in treating on this, that the reader may be led Thirdly, let us now attend to the manner of 
into a methodical fyftem, we fhall point out, firft, celebrating the Eucharift, but here it is neceffarv 

the time when, fecondly, the perfons by whom, to obferve that the external rites were not always 
and laftly, the place where it was adVniniftered, the lame, for in fome parts they made offerings 

or in the language of fome divines, folemnized. to the poor before the minifter confecrated the 

Firft, as for the time, it was generally at the elements, and in other parts of the world it was 
conclusion of their folemn ferviccs ; for as Juftin done afterwards. In general the rule was for the 

Martyr writes, cc after they had read, fung, minifter, bifliop, or prefbyter, or by what other 

<c 'preached, and prayed, they proceeded to ad- name he was called, to begin with an explanation 
cc minifter the Eucharift/’ But as for the parti- of the facrament, and an exhortation to the 

culortime, there was no rule, in general ; every faithful to receive it in a worthy manner. After 

particular church fixing the time according to the exhortation, the minifter prayed for a bleff- 

the nature of their circumftances. In the age ing on the elements, to which the people gave 
of Tertullian, who lived about the latter end of their affent, by laying Amen. This prayer was 
the fecond, and the beginning of the third cen- one, but it confided of two parts, namely, peti- 
tury, they received it in the evening, which in- | tion and thankfgiving. In the former, they prayed 
duced the heathens to accufe them with putting | for the peace of the church, the quiet of the 
out their lights, and mixing together in an inde- world, the health of the emperors, and in a word 
cent manner. This, however, was a falfe accu- for all men who needed their prayers. In the 
fation ; for the Chriftians avoided oftentation in latter, they thanked God for fending JefusChrift, 
their facred myfteries, on account of the cruelties his fon, into the world, and for the inftitution 
inflicted upon all thofe who had the unhappinefs of the facrament of the Lord’s Supper, and dur- 
to be informed agairrft, and dragged before the ing this folemn a£t, the minifter "took both the 
pro-confulof the province where they refided. bread and wine into his hands and confecrated 
Pliny, a heathen, in his letter to the emperor them at once. 

Trojan, lays, that the Chriftians met before fun- Prayer being ended, the words of inftitution 
rifing to celebrate their myfteries; but inftead were read, that fo the elements might be conl'e- 
of accufing them of any crimes, he fays, that crated by the word as well as by prayer. Then 
they bound themfelves by an oath, not to injure the minifter took the bread, and having broken 
any one, to be obedient to the civil powers, and it, gave it to the deacons, who diftributed it to 
to contribute towards relieving the wants of their the communicants. It happened, however, in 
brethren, according to the nature of their cir- fome places, that the minifter himfelf went round 
cumftances, for every one was at liberty to give with the bread and wine to the communicants ; 

what he pleafed. St. Cyprian, bifhop of Car- for ceremonies were but little attended to in 

■ thage, fays, that fome received the Eucharift in thofe ages by the Chriftians. In moft places 

the^ morning, and others in the evening; from all every individual had the bread and wine deliver- 
which we may learn, that the meetings of the ed to him, either by the bifhops or deacons; but 
Chriftians were not exactly fixed, but that they in the church of Alexandria, the whole was placed 

met together as often as they had opportunities, on a table, and every one took what he pleafed. 

only that they preferred the firft day of the week. As for the pofture of receiving the facrament; it 
now called Sunday, to all other times whatever. was different in various places. In Alexandria 
Secondly, the perfons communicating, were not the communicants flood up and received the 

all who profe fled the Chriftian faith; for Origin elements, which was after the following manner: 
writes, that it did not belong to every one to eat The bread and wine being confecrated, the faith- 
of the brea^l, and drink of the cup, in the lacra- ful came up in order to the communion table, 
ment. This privilege was referved for thofe where ftanding, they received the elements, and 
whole characters were unfpotted, and who lived J then returned to their places again ; but although 
holy . lives in the fear of God,, in the practice of this practice was not univerfal, yet thus much 
religious duties ; by all which they did honour to is certain, that no perfon could receive the Eu- 
their Divine Redeemer. Now, as none but the charift kneeling, between the feafts of Eafler 
faithful and the pious were admitted to this fa- and Whitfunday, that pofture, during that time, 
cred ordinance, fo it will naturally be inferred, being abfolutefy prohibited by the church, 
that catechumens, who had not been properly j[ The communicants haying received the ele- 
ments, 
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merits, a pfalm, or hymn, was lung to the praife 
and glory of God; for as Tertullian writes, 

< c every one funcj sin hymn to Cjodj citlici of his 
« own compofition, or out of the facred ferip- 
cc tures.” Then followed the thankfgiving to 
Almighty God, for his great mercies, and a col- 
legion was made for the poor, which money was 
left with the deacons, in order to be diftributed 
among thole who were in want, and as the name 
of every individual was known to the officers of 
the church, fo deception feldom took place. 

Having hitherto fpoken of the particular a£ts 
of public wo Whip among the primitive Chriftians, 
let us now enquire into thofe circumftances that 
attended them * that is, fuch as are infeparable 
from all human actions, fuch as place, time, ha- 
bit, and gefture. Some of thefe things have 
already been taken notice of, but to keep on in the 
mod regular fyftematical manner poffible, we 
ffi all enlarge a little farther. And firft, as for 
the place, all will readily grant, that it is, and 
always mull have been a'necelfary circumftance 
of divine worffiip* for if we ferve God, it mud 
be in one place or other. Now here it is ne- 
ceffiiry to propole the following queftion : Had 

the primitive Chriftians fixed and determined 
places for public worfhip ? To this it is anfwer- 
ed, that ufually they had, though in times of 
perfecution it was often otlierwife. Then, (as 
Eufebius fays) they ufed to meet in fields, in 
woods, in del arts, and fometimes in fhips that 
lay near the fea coaft, yet in times of peace, they 
chofe the mod convenient place they could get 
for the performance of their folemn lervices, and 
that was called a church. - Thus at Rome, in 
the time of Eufebius, the place where the Chrif- 
tians met to chufe their bifhop, was called the 
church. At Alexandria, much about the lame 
time, the bifhop appointed women to ling to the 
faithful, and the place where they were to offici- 
ate, was the church. At Carthage, when a per- 
fon renounced the devil, and was baptized, it 
was in the church, the common .name for the 
place where the Chriftians afiembled. 

As for the form of their churches, we have 
the following defeription of them in Tertullian: 
cc The houie of our dove-like religion, is Ample, 
<c built on high, and in open vew, refpefting 
<c the light, as the figure of the Holy Ghofl, 
<c and the ead, as the reprefentation of Chrift.” 
The meaning is, that their churches were built 
on high and- open places, and made light and 
ihining, in imitation of the defeent of the Holy 
Ghoft upon the apodles, at the fead of Pente- 
cod. .As the mod conipicuous part dood to- 
wards the ead, it was in honour of Chrift, whom 
they imagined to be called the ead, becauie 
they did not know the Hebrew, where the word 
is. But, although they had thefe churches for 
decency and conveniency, yet they never imagin- 
ed there was any holinefs in them, fo as to re- 
commend, or make more acceptable their fer- 
vices to God, any more than if they had worffiip- 
ed him in another place. 

^ Time is another neceflary and indifpenfable 
circumftance of religious worffiip, for while we 
are in this world, we cannot join at all times to 
ferve God. Thus we find, that under the law, 
God infti tuted the Sabbath, with other feftivals, 
for the benefit of his people meeting together 
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to worffiip him. And fo, under the Chriftian 
dilpenfation, there are times and leafons for wor- 
ffiip, for the benefit of the faithful, that they 
may be built up in true holinels. Nov/ the prin- 
cipal time was the fird day of the week, and it 
was fometimes called the Chief of Days, the 
Lord’s Day, and by feveral of the fathers, it is 
called Sunday, although not often. It was kept 
as a day of rejoicing in memory of Chrift’s re- 
furredtion from the dead. On this day they met 
together and performed all the adls of divine 
worffiip, fuch as we have already deferibed, and 
in private they fpent the day in the mod pious 
and heavenly manner, in reading, praying, ring- 
ing, and in holy converfation. 

It was called Sunday, out of compliment to 
the Heathens, that they might know when they 
met, and be witneffes of the purity of their wor- 
ffiip. But although they complied fo far with 
the Heathens as to call it Sunday, yet from the 
whole of their writings, they never called it the 
Sabbaths and Judin Martyr wrote a treatife 
againd thofe who ufed Jewiffi manners. But in 
fome parts of Afia, where there were many Jews, 
the Chriftians performed divine worffiip, both on 
Saturdays and on Sundays, that they might con- 
vince thofe infatuated people, that although 
they worffiiped Chrift as their God, yet they 
honoured Mofes, who was a divine law-giver. 

But befides the firft day of the week, the Chrif- 
tians had fome other times appropriated for 
public worffiip, and thefe confided of fads and 
leads. Their fads were either occalional or fix- 
ed. Occafional fads were fuch as were not de- 
termined by any fixed period of time, but ob- 
ferved on extraordinary occafions, according as 
the nature of their circumftances pointed out. 
Thus, when a violent perfecution raged, they 
kept fads, and confefTed their fins, as being the 
procuring caufes of the Divine difpleafure. In 
the fame manner, when the empire was threat- 
ened with any apparent danger, they kept fads, 
and prayed for the profperity of thofe emperors, 
by whole cruel edidts they were perfecuted. 
Thefe occafional fads were appointed by the 
biffiops of every church, as they thought them 
requifite * for Tertullian writes, <c the biffiops 
cc ordain fads for their churches, according as 
cc the circumftances require.” 

The other fort of fads were fixed ones, that 
is, fuch as were always obferved at the fame 
time and feafon, and thefe again were two-fold, 
either weekly or annual. The weekly fads were 
kept every Wednefday and Friday, and they 
were called Stations, in allufion to the military 
ftations, or the foldiers Handing while on guard* 
why they faded on Wednefday does not appear 
in any parts of the writings of the fathers, but on 
Friday, they faded in memory of Chrift’s cruci- 
fixion. 

As for annual fads, they had but one, and 
that was what we now call Lent. Tv/o reafons 
were afiigned for their keeping this fad, and the 
fird was founded upon the mifeondrudtion of that 
expreffion. Match, ix. 15. cc The days will come 
“ when the bridegroom fhall be taken from 
cc them.” This they imagined to be an injunc- 
tion of Chrift to all his followers, to fad at the 
return of that feafon, when the bridegroom was 
to be taken away* for the church is often com- 
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pared to a bride, and Chrift to a bridegroom ; 
intimating thereby, the fpiritual union that is be- 
tween them. Therefore theft primitive Chrif- 
tians confidered the time when the bridegroom 
was to be taken away, to imply the period from 
his crucifixion, till his refurredl'ion ; and during 
that time, they thought themfelves obliged to 
fa ft. 

Secondly, from hence we may obferve the du- 
ration of this fad, or how long it was continued, 
and that was from the time that Chrift the bride- 
groom v/as taken away, to the time he was reftored 
again ; that is, from his crucifixion to his rclur- 
rection. Now according to their various com- 
putations of the beginning and. end of C hr ill's 
being taken away, fo was the duration of their 
fall. Some reckoned from the beginning of 
Chrift's agony in the garden, and others from his 
being betrayed by Judas. Some again from the 
time of his being nailed to the crofs, and others 
from his being actually dead ; and fo according to 
the diverfity of opinions and computations was 
their fall oflent, either lengthened or fhortened. 
Thus Irene us writes, <c foinc believe that they 
<c mu ft fall but one day, others two, others more, 
cc and feme that we fliould fa ft forty hours," 
which laft fpacc of time feems to have been ge- 
neral among them. 

In after-times, this fa ft was called Quadragefima , 
that is, not a fall of forty days, in imitation of 
Chriftls falling in the wilderncls, but a fall of 
forty hours, beginning at twelve o'clock on 
Friday, about which time our Lord was dying, 
and ending on Sunday morning, when lie arole 
from the grave ; fo that from twelve o’clock on 
Good-Friday, as we call it, when Chrift the 
bridegroom was taken away, they faded in obe- 
dience to his command, as they imagined, till 
Sunday morning, when he was found again by 
his refurrebtion, at which time they forgot their 
forrow and mourning, concluded their faft, and 
began the joyful feaft of Eafter, or Chrift’s re- 
iurrcblion. 

As for the manner of thefe fafls, they were 
fomewhac different; as fir ft, there was the faft of 
llations, which ended at three o'clock in the af- 
ternoon, or at the ninth hour, as it is called by 
Vi PI or inns an ancient author. This fervice, as we 
have already obferved, was ufed on Wednefdays 
and Fridays, and on them divine worfhip v/as 
ended at three o’clock in the afternoon. 

The fecond were the occalional falls, which 
we have already mentioned, and thefe lafted till 
late in the evening, and here it may be neceffary 
to obferve, that all occafional falls were kept in 
the moil folemn manner, by prayers and inter- 

ce/fions. 

The third fort of fafts was called Sttperpofition , 
and lafted till the morning of the next day. In 
fome of the weftern churches, this faft began on 
Saturday, and continued till Sunday morning ; 
but it differed much in the various parts of the 
world, fbme following one rule, and fome ano- 
ther. And indeed, an unanlwerable reafon has 
been affigned, why they did keep thefe fafts at 
different times, namely, that many Chriftian wo- 
men were married to Pagan hufbands, and there- 
fore fuch could not be up all .the night without 
making tnifehief in their families, which is con- 
trary to the gofpel of peace ; fo that the woman, 



in compliance with the duty fhe owed to her 
hufband, refrained from failing on that night 
which u flu* red in Eafter. 

As tlie fafts obferved by the primitive Chrift 
tians, were either occafional, ‘ or fixed, fo were . 
their feafts; but as for the occafional feafts, there 
has- been fo little controverly concerning them, 
that we Iliall only add, that many of them were 
kept when fome of the heathens were converted, 
and others in commemoration of a variety of 
particular events. 

Their fixed feafts were either weekly or annual, 
and by weekly is meant, that they always obferv- 
ed the Sunday as a feaft, but it was fpent in the 
mod folem acts of Divine worfhip. Their an- 
nual feafls were either thole held in. commemo- 
ration of Chrift, or in honour of the martyrs. 
Thofe in commemoration of* Chrift, were at fir ft 
only two, namely, Eafter and W hid unday, but 
afterwards we find Chriftmas added to them, and 
of thefe we fhall treat in their proper order. 

The niofl antient feaft was that of Eafter, con- 
cerning the iblemnixation of which among the 
primitive Chriftians there never was the leaft 
doubt ; but there were violent difputes concern- 
ing the time when it fliould be kept. The 
churches in the LefTer Afia, kept their Eafter on 
the fame day the Jews kept their paffover, whe- 
ther it happened on a Sunday or not ; but the 
church of Rome kept it on the Sunday after- 
wards. 

. This diverfity of cuftoms created much dift 
order, and many confufions in the Chriftian 
church, for the church of Rome attempted to 
impofe her ufages on all the Chriftian world, and 
the churches of the LefTer Aha peremptorily re- 
fuled to comply. To quell the florms and ap- 
peafe thefe heats, the great and good Polycarp, 
bifhop of Smyrna, went to Rome, and conferred 
with slnlcetus, hi Hi op of that church, who agreed 
that every church fliould follow their own cuft 
toms, and this they continued to do till the time 
of pope Vi Pier, who lived about the latter end 
of the fecond century. This ViPtor was a man of 
a violent temper, and lb turbulent a difpofition, 
that he excommunicated all the churches in Afia, 
calling them by the opprobrious name of here- 
tics, becaufe they would not comply with the 
cuftoms of the church of Rome. 

But the churches in Afia flood their ground, 
and maintained their old cuftom till the council 
of Nice, 325, by their authority decided this con- 
troverfy, decreeing, that throughout the whole 
Chriftian world, Eafter fliould be obferved on 
the Sunday next after the Jewifh paffover, and 
fo it has continued in moft parts of the world ever 
fince. 

The next feaft obferved by the Chriftians, was 
that of Whitfunday, or Pentecoft, in commemo- 
ration of the delcent of the holy ghoft upon the 
apoftles, which alfo was very antient, as appears 
from the teftimonies of many of the fathers, par- 
ticularly Origin and Tertullian. 

As for Chriftmas, there is reafon to believe it 
was not obferved by the Chriftians in the time of 
Origin, who lived near about the middle of the 
third century, and the reafon is plain, becaufe 
they could not fix upon the day, nor even the 
month. Indeed, there were fo many opinions 
concerning the time when this moft important 

event 
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event happened, that we are led to believe, 
there were none of the primitive Chnftians who 
ohferved it before the time of Conftantine the 
Great ; that is, they did not. keep it regular on 
a particular day ; fome churches observing one, 
and fome another, while others paid no regard 

to it at all. ..... 

Thus we find, that alrnoft from the beginning 

of Chriftianity, or at lead foon after the death 
of the apodles, Eader and Whitfunday were both 
celebrated as fedivals, but no notice was taken 
of Chridmas, till Chridianity had received a civil 
edablifhrnent 3 that is, it was not obferved in a 
o-eneral way. The Bafilidians, a fe6b often men- 
tioned in ccclefiadical hidory, v/ere the fird who 
obferved what has been fince called Epiphany, 
a$ the day on which Chrid was baptized, but in 
the churches in general, little or no notice Was 
taken of it, becaufe all cudoms, rites, or cere- 
monies, fird introduced by heretics were little 

regarded. 

Befides thefe fedivals above-mentioned, there 
v/ere none others obferved to the honour of the 
bldfed Jcfus, nor of the Virgin Mary, nor of any 
of the apodles and evangelids, and which is very 
remarkable, it is feldorn or ever, that the antient 
fathers, in their writings, gave the title of faints 
to thofe holy perfons who propagated Chrifti- 
aliity, but dile them limply, Peter, Paul, John, 
&c. for the title of faint was introduced long 
afterwards. But there was another fort of fedi- 
val, which every church commemorated annu- 
ally, in memory of thofe who had fuffered mar- 
tyrdom for the gofpel, and when they affembled 
together in their churches, they recited, the 
glorious ads of their martyrs, and exhorted the 
people to imitate them in an uniform courfe of 
Chridian duty. That this was their practice, 
will appear evident, when we confidcr that the 
truth of it is fupported by the tedimonies of 
Cyprian, Tertullian, and many others, but when 
it fird took place in the church cannot well be 
afeertained at this didance of time. The fird 
indance we have of it, is in the epidle from the 
church of Smyrna, giving an account of the 
martyrdom of Poly carp, wherein they . write, 
that they had gathered up His bones, or rather 
his allies, and buried them in a decent place, 
where they were to meet once every year, and 
celebrate his pious adions with joy. And that 
they might be very certain as to the day on 
which the martyr differed, there was in each 
church, a perfon appointed to take an- account 
of thefe things, and to keep a faithful regider of 
them 3 of this we have an indance in the works 
of Cyprian, bifhop of Carthage, who, during his 
exile, wrote to his clergy, deliring them to mark 
down the particular day upon which the martyrs 
fuffered, that fo they might be commemorated 
along with the red of the faithful. In this ce- 
remony they had two things in view, fird, to 
animate and encourage others to follow the glo- 
rious example of thofe bleffed martyrs, whole 
fufFerings were recited to. them 3 and fecondly, 
to declare the veneration and refped they had 
for thofe Chridian heroes and champions of Jefus 
Chrid, who, by their martyrdoms, were, now 
freed from all their miferies and torments, and 
tranllated into a bleffed and glorious immorta- 
lity, and expelling the truth of that faying, that 



the day of a man’s death is better than the day 1 
of his birth. 

As for the place, or places where thefe anniver- 
fary folemnities were performed, it was at, of 
near the tombs of the martyrs, who were ulually 
buried with the red of the faithful, in a diftintd • 
place from the Heathens 3 it being their cuftom 
to inter the Chridians by themfelves, feparate 
from the Pagans ; accounting it an henious 
crime to mingle their facred afhes with thofe 
of their idolatrous, and perfecuting neighbours. 
And this was the rcafon why the Chridians would 
run upon ten thoufand hazards to colledb the. 
fcattered members of the dead martyrs, and de- 
cently to inter them in the common repofitory 
of the faithful. The Chridians had fuch refpeft 
to the allies of their departed brethren who died 
in the faith, that they thought they could not do 
too much to honour them. 

If, in the next place, it Ihould be enquired, in 
what manner they fpent the days appropriated for 
thefe fedivals ? the anfwer will be obvious. They • 
did not fpend them like the heathens, in riot and 
debauchery, but in religious exerciles, praying 
that God would give them grace and drength to 
imitate thofe martyrs who had gone before them j 
but during the whole of the period we are now 
writing of, no prayers were offered to the dead* 
That the circumdances related above might lead 
to fuch a practice cannot be doubted, and the 
whole may ferve to diew, that the bed means 
may be perverted to the word of purpofes. 

As this is a very important period in the hidory 
of the Chridian church, and as much has been 
written concerning the rites and ceremonies, it 
is necefiary that we Ihould, in this place, fay 
fomething concerning both, becaufe we are of 
opinion that too many confound the one with the 
other. By rites are meant fuch actions as have 
a relation to the circumdances or manner of wor- 
fhip. As for indance : The iacrament of the • 
Lord’s Supper was to be received in one manner 
or other, but whether from the bifhop or deacon, 
was the rite 3 Lent was to • be’ obferved a cer- 
tain fpace of time, but whether one day, or two 
days, or more, though not exceeding three days, 
was the rite thereof 3 fo that rites are necef- 
fary concomitants of the circumdances of Divine 
word ip, appendages to them 3 but they cannot 
with propriety be called efiential parts, becaufe 
Divine worfhip can ex id without them* 

By ceremonies, we are' to underdand fuch. 

' things as are no way connected, either with the 
manner or circumdances of Divine worfhip 3 but 
that the a£ts thereof may be performed without 
them. 1 As for indance, in fome churches they 
gave to perfons whom they baptized, milk and 
honey, and before they prayed, they wafhed their 
hands. Now both thefe' a< 5 tions were ceremo- 
nies, becaule they were not necefiary in dif- 
charging the duty of Divine worfliip, unto which 
they had been affixed 3 but dill thofe aids might 
have been performed without the affidance of 
fuch ceremonies ; for furely baptifm might have 
been adminidered without milk or honey, and 
prayers offered up without wafhing of hands - 
And previous to our entering upon a fubfequent 
part of this work, it will be neceffary to enquire 
how, or in what manner, fuch ceremonies crept 
into the Chridian church, while it laboured un- 
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dcr a Hate of perfecution, and long before it re- 
ceived a* civil eftablifhmcnt from the emperor 
Conftant’me the Great. 

It is evident, that many ceremonies did creep 
into the church in the molt early ages, but from 
the beginning it was not fo 3 for loon after the 
death of the apoftles, the church became gra- 
dually fpotted in' her dodtrine, as well as in her 
worfhip 3 for corruption in dodtrine, and pollu- 
tion in worfhip, go hand in hand together 3 they 
are infcparable companions. Some eminent men, 
in all other refpedts, an ornament to the Chriftian 
church, yet were fo weak, that they attached 
thcmfelvcs to trifles and to ceremonies, upon 
which they laid too much ftrefs, and although 
they did this with no evil intention, yet it was 
perverted to the worft of purpofes afterwards. 
Some made ufe of croffes to ftir up their devo- 
tions, and others had rccourle to many more in- 
fignificant ceremonies 5 and this being done, dur- 
ing the heat of perfecution, may lerve to fhew, 
that human nature, in its prefent depraved Rate, 
is juft die fame as it has been in all ages. Sim- 
plicity in the exterior parts of religion, will al- 
ways point out a divine origin in all, but when hu- 
man inventions are once mixed with the worfhip 
of God, then the glorious fabric is deformed, 
and the purity is fpotted. 

Others again were introduced through a mif- 
underftanding of fome paffages in the feripture; 
fuch were their exorcifm before baptifm, and their 
undtion, or anointing after it, as we have already 
obferved. And laftly, fome of them crept in 
through their dwelling among the Pagans, who, 
in their ordinary converfation, ufed an almoft in- 
finity of luperftitions, and fome of thefe Pagans, 
when converted to the Chriftian faith, brought 
along with them fome of their innocent ceremo- 
nies, as they efteemed them to be, either think- 
ing them decent and ufeful to ftir up their devo- 
tions, or to gain over more heathens, who were 
offended at the plainnels and fimplicity of the 
Chriftian worfhip. 

By thefe means, with others of a fimilar nature, 
many ceremonies crept imperceptibly into the 
church, of which Tertullian gives the following 
fevere cenllire 3 <c That they are delervedly to be 
<c condemned as vain, becaufe they are done 
<c without the authority of any precept whatever, 
<c either of our Lord or his apoftles 5 that they 
<c are not religious, but fuperftitious, aftedted, 
€C and conftrained, curious rather than reafon- 
cc able, and to be abftained from, becaufe hea- 
<c thenifh.” Such are the words of Tertullian, 
a learned prefby ter of the church of Carthage, 
about the latter end .of the lecond century, and 
ns he. was one of the moft eminent writers in thole 
primitive times of Chriftianity, much regard 
ihould be paid to him. 

But with refpedt to the ufe of the rites and 
ceremonies hitherto mentioned, all churches 
were left to their own diferetion, to follow their 
own cuftoms and ufages, or to embrace thole of 
others if they pleafed j, from whence it is that 
we find fuch a variety of methods in their divine 
iervice. Thus in fome churches the communi- 
cants received the elements .from the hands of 
the bifhop, and others from the hands of the dea- 
cons 3 fome made a colledtion before the facra- 



ment, others after it 3 fome kept Lent one day. 



j fome two days, and others exactly forty hours. 
Some kept Eafter on the lame day with the Jew- 
ish paffover, while others kept it on die Sunday 
following 5 and fo in many other things. 

But although one church could not oblige ano- 
ther to a conformity in rites and ceremonies, yen 
a particular- church or parifh could enforce its 
own members to fuch a conformity 3 of which 
we find many inftances in church hiftory, and in 
the writings of the fathers. So that churches 
might differ from each other, but particular mem- 
bers could not form their own church 3 which 
ferves to fhew, that they were charitable to each 
other, and yet regular in their difcipline. A 
bifhop with the confent of his people might in- 
troduce a new ceremony, but no individual was 
to bring in new ones, much lefs was he to foment 
tumults and diflentions 3 which practice is con- 
demned by the holy apoftle Paul in the following 
words, c< But if any man feems to be contentious, 

we have no fuch cuftoms, neither the churches • 
cc of God.” 1 Cor. xi, 16. Which is as if the 
apoftle had faid, if any men, either to fhew their 
wit, or to lead and ftrengthen a party, will con- 
trad idt what we have faid, and affirm it to be de- 
cent and comely, either for men to pray co- 
vered or women uncovered, this Ihould iilence 

• fuch oppofers, that there is no fuch cuftoms in 
the churches of God. 

When a bifhop died, the whole congregation 
met together to chufe another in his room, and 
as there were prefbyters and deacons after the 
end of the fecond century, nay deacons from the 
beginning, fo it was neceffary, as they lived in 
the ftridteft harmony, that the laity* nay all the 
members of the church whether males or females 
Ihould give their confent. There were feldom 
any difputes among them, for when the bifhop 
was eledted by the majority, the minority were 
obliged to lubmit 3 that is, they were not to- 
difturb the peace of the church 3 for with refpedt 
to the period we are here writing of, Chriftians 
had no civil power to fupport them. When the 
people had thus eledted their bifhop, they pre- 
fented him to the neighbouring bifhops for their 
approbation and confent, becaufe without their 

* concurrence there could be no bifhop legally in- 
ftituted or confirmed ; for as the people could 
not be fuppofed to be properjudges of their qua- 
lifications, fo unlefs this method had been at- 
tended to, ignorant and fcandalous perfons might 
have crept into the office. 

When the neighbouring bifhops had approved 
of the eledtion, the next thing to be done was to 
proceed to his ordination, which was always 
done in his own church, and by fome of the neigh- 
bouring bifhops, but the number has never been 
aicertained 3 for although the book called the 
Apoftolical Canons fays, that a bifhop fhould be 
ordained by two or three bifhops, yet that book 
is of no great authority 3 and from all we can 
learn of ordination in the writings of the antient 
fathers, it is evident that three generally attended 
this facred ceremony. The number, however, 
was not confined to three 3 for if more attended, 
it was confidered as more valid and honourable. 
The ordination or confederation being over, which 
was done by impofition of hands, and a charge 
to the new bifhop, he was delivered to the con- 
gregation as their fhepherd or paftor, and from 
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that time he took upon himfelf the care of the 
church. The newly confecrated bifhop fent 
letters to the other bifhops in the province, inti- 
mating that as he was now become one of their 
brethren, fo he begged that they would co-ope- 
rate with him in all things that could promote the 
profperity of the church, and build up believers 
in their molt holy faith. Thus a fort of harmony 
was kept up among them, they lived as brethren 
of the fame profeffion, as fervants of the fame 
Divine Redeemer, and heirs of the fame eternal 
inheritance. Happy for the Chriftian church, 
had this fimple method of ordinations continued; 
but alas ! we fhall find many deviations from it 
in the courl'e of this work; men are fond of 
changes, and fuch is the depravity of human 
nature, that we feek to mingle with the purity of 
the truth, our vain imaginations and carnal 



practices. 

The clifcipline in the primitive church, was as 
regular, mild, and fimple, as ever could be de- 
viled, confidering that the Chriftians lived in the 
mid ft of heathens, who not only fought every 
opportunity to calumniate them, but alfo ftirred 
up A the civil power againft them, by which many 
pious perfons were condemned to fuffer the moft 
excruciating tortures, were torn away from their 
families and children, dragged before the Roman 
tribunals, and at laft condemned to fuffer the 
moft ignominious deaths. 

As all communities muft have laws for their 
government and good order, fo it is neceffary 
that the church of Chrift fhould have the fame 3 
for without that, every thing would be difeom- 
po fed, and inftead of regularity and order, we 
ihould have nothing but anarchy and confufion. 
Let the Chriftian church be ever fo pure in its 
doCtrines, yet either offenders will creep in, or 
fome will become obnoxious by their refraftory 
behaviour, who were not fo before. It was there- 
fore neceffary, that fome fort of punifhment 
fhould be infliCted on fuch offenders 3 but that 
was only of a fpi ritual nature, carnal methods 
having not . then been thought of. To clear up 
this point, we fhall ftate the following queries, 
and an Aver them in the very words of thofe Chrif- 
tian writers, who lived before the reign of the 
emperor Conftantine the Great. 

Fir ft, for what faults were offenders cenfured? 

Secondly, who were the judges that cenfured? 

Thirdly, the manner of their cen fares ? 

Fourthly, what thefe cenfures were ? 

Fifthly, the co.urfe .that offenders took to be 
abfolved ? - 

Laftly, the manner of their abfolutions ? 

And fir ft, for what faults offenders were cen- 
fured ? The an Aver is, for herefy, fchifm, co- 
vetoufnefs, gluttony, fornication, adultery, and 
for all other fins of a fcandalous nature, which 
gave offence to the church. ' So zealous were the 
holy men in that age, that they would not fuffer 
the firfc buds of fin to make their appearance, 
without doing all in their power to check them, 
that iniquity might be ruined before it had an 
opportunity of corning to a ftate of perfection. 
That which they puniihed with the greateft fe- 
verity, was a fin, but too common among them, 
namely, apoftacy from the church. This was 
occafioncd by the fc verity of perfecu tion, when 
many, who had not been well grounded in the 
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faith, forfook their facred profeffion, and faerie 
ficed to idols. We have many ftriking inftances 
of this in the writings of the primitive fathers, 
and the penance in fuch cafes was very fever e, 
for the perfon offending was often denied the pri- 
vilege of all church ordinances, for upwards of 
three years, unieis it happened that he was dying* 
and then it was neceffary that he fhould give all 
the figns of the moft genuine repentance, other- 
wife his abfolution was not confidered as valid, 
nor himfelf ranked among the number of the 
faithful. 

Secondly, who were the judges before whom 
the offenders were to be tried ? And by whom 
they were to be cenfured ? The anfwer is, the 
whole church at large, con filling both of the 
clergy and laity, not the bifhop without the peo- 
ple, nor the people without the bifhop, but both 
conjun&ly conftituted that flipreme tribunal, be- 
fore which all delinquents were to be judged. 
All the power that any church enjoyed, was de- 
rived from the following words of Chrift, and of 
which the Roman Catholics have made a very 
improper life. cc Thou art Peter, and upon this 
<c rock will I build my church, and the gates of 
cc hell fhall not prevail againft it. And I will give 
cc unto thee, the keys of the kingdom of heaven, 
cc and whatsoever thou ill alt bind on earth fhall 
cc be bound in heaven, and whatfoever thou 
cc fhalt loofie on earth fhall be loofed in heaven .' 9P 
Math. xvi. 18, 19. Now, moft of the antient 
fathers confidered the power here mentioned, as 
lodged in every particular church, by which we 
are to underftand the whole conftituent members 
of a particular congregation. Not the bifhop. 
alone, but the bifhop and the people, for all 
were members of the fame body : as for the exe- 
cutive power, fuch as the pronouncing the fe li- 
cence of excommunication, and the impofition 
of hands at the abfolution, that could be per- 
formed by none but the bilk op, who was con- 
fidered as the father of his church, unlefs he was 
difabled by ficknefs, or perhaps confined in pri- 
ion, and then a prefbyter was permitted to offici- 
ate in his room. 

Having thus confidered who were the mem- 
bers of this ipiritual court, we may add, that as 
many of the people were encumbered with at- 
tending on their fccular o faces, fo it was necef- 
fary that the officers of the church fhould a£t in 
their room. At firft, thefe officers -were the 
deacons, but when the churches began to be in- 
largcd, and there were more members, then we 
find that prefbyters were added, and thefe in 
conjunction prepared all materials that were to 
be laid before the body of the people at large : 
when every thing was prepared in this manner, 
the congregation met, and the perfon a ecu fed, 
having been heard in his own defence, in oppo- 
fition to all that had been objected againft him 5 
the bifhop ftated the cafe to the people, by whole 
majority of votes, the whole affair was fettled. 

Thirdly, with refpeCt to the manner of their 
inflicting cenfures, it was both foiemn and 
fimple 3 foiemn, with refpeCt to its conlequences, 
efpecially when confidered as of a lymbolical 
nature 3 and fimple, when compared with the 
adtions of men here below. Tertullian tells 
us, that when divine worihip was ended, then 
followed exhortation, reproofs, and a divine 
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cenfure 5 by which is meant the cafting out of 
thofc who were confidered as unworthy members. 
Thus, when the bifhop, with the other church 
officers were met, the offender was called before 
them, but if he did not appear, this did not 
hinder them from proceeding againft him. How- 
ever, ail neceflary means were ufed to make the 
delinquent appear, and if he did, then he was 
heard in the rnoff calm and difpaffionate man- 
ner. Every perfon prelent, had a right to give 
his opinion, and judgement was pronounced ac- 
cordingly. Before the lenten ce was pronounced, 
the bifhop, or in his room, the prefbyter, or any 
of the pre/byters, exhorted the faithful to ufe all 
diligent care to avoid thofe fins or crimes, which 
had brought the offender before them, in fo la- 
mentable a condition. Then lie add refled him- 
felf to the delinquent, putting him in mind of 
the nature of his guilt, that it was inconfiftent 
with the Chriftian practice, grievous to the faith- 
ful, ieandalous to religion, injurious to his own 
foul, and d ifho no u ruble to God. After this, he 
pronounced the lentence of excommunication, 
by which the offending perfon was cut off' from 
the body of the faithful, and declared to be in 
the fame Hate of Heatheniim lie was in before 
he embraced Chriffianity. 

Four tli ly, as the church it felf was fpi ritual, fo 
all her aims were of a fpirituai nature, and the 
higheffc ieverities of her ccnfures confifted in 
fufpenfions and excommunications, in eledling 
and throwing out fcandalous and rotten mem- 
bers, without permitting them to return, till 
they had given the molt evident figns of fincere 
penitence and repentance. Every perfon caff out 
of the church was looked upon as accurfed of 
God, a limb of fatan, a member of the devil, and 
one who was con figned over to eternal perdition. 
Nay, if he died in that unhappy condition, he 
was confidered as one unworthy of the divine 
favour, who was excluded for ever from the king- 
dom of heaven, and given up to a ftate of 
con d cm nation. 

Fifthly, from the nature of this dreadful fen- 
fencc, we may be well affured, that thofe who 
had once embraced Chriffianity, would be afraid 
ro offend, and it always happened that thofe 
who were fenffble of their guilt, became fincerely 
penitent. They faffed, prayed, watched, and 
mourned, and went through the mo ft fevere 
courie of mortification, till they were abfolved, 
and reinflated in the favour of God and the 
churchy And this leads us to conffder the means 
that offenders took to be delivered from that 
mi for able ftate. 

They came in the mo ft humble manner to the 
door oi tlie church, where they flood weeping, 
and as the faithful paffed by, they proftrated 
themfelves at their feet, begging their prayers 
ro God for them. The behaviour of thefe peni- 
tents is finely expreffed in the following extract 
of a letter from the church of Rome to St. Cy- 
prian, biffiop of the church of Carthage, about 
the middle of the third century ; Let them 
(fay they) knock at the church-doors, but not 
break them ; let them come to the threfhold 
of the church, but not pafs over it 5 let them 
watch at the gates of the celeftial tents, but 
armed with modefty, by which they may re- 
member that they were deferters ; let them 
relume the trumpet of their prayers , but not 
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t( to found an alarm to battle $ let them arm 
cc themfelves with the darts of mode fly, and re- 
take that fiiield, which, by their apoffacy, they 
loft ; that fo they be not armed againft the 
cc church, which grieves at their mifery, but againft 
their adverfary, the devil. ‘A modeft petition, 
a bafhful fupplication, a neceffary humility, 
an induftrious patience, will be advantageous 
ce to them ; let them confcfs their grief by their 
tears, and their for row and fhame for their 
crimes by their groans.” This curious epiftb 
is extant in the works of St. Cyprian, as it was 
written to him in anfwer to one he lent to the 
church of Rome, defiring their advice how he 
was to a£t towards thofe who had fir ft relap fed, 
and then de fired to be reftored again to the 
church. The truth is, the perfecution raged at 
that time more feverely in Africa, and particu- 
larly at Carthage, than in any other part of the 
Roman empire ; and Cyprian, having a numerous 
congregation, many of the young converts, in 
order to avoid the fury of the proconiuls, re- 
lapfed into idolatry, but loon after becoming 
grieved for what they had done, defired to be 
re-admitted to the church. They were afhamecl 
of themfelves when they beheld the courage and 
conftancy of the martyrs, the fortitude with 
which they met death under the moft excruci- 
ating tortures, and the glorious and triumphant- 
manner in which they died ; and there beino- 
many of thefe penitents, the good bifhop fought 
advice of his brethren at Rome liow he was to 
proceed. 

Flow long the penitent was to continue in a 
ftate of mortification before he was to be re-ad- 
mitted to the church, does not appear, nor in- 
deed was the time fixed ; for it differed accord- 
ing to the circumftances of the offence, and the. 
will of the church. Some continued in a ftate of 
penitence two years, and fbme more ; nor could 
they be reftored 'till the church had been fully 
fatisfied of their fincerity. 

Laftly, with refpedt to the form of their abfo- 
lution. When the appointed time for penance 
was expired, the penitent applied to the bifliop 
and all the reft of the officers of the church, and 
if they were fatisfied of his fincerity, a day was 
appointed to re- admit him, which was done in 
th e-following manner : 

On the appointed day for abfolution, the pe- 
nitent, or the perfon to be abfolved, came into 
the church, expreffing every fign of grief and 
forrow. Fie then prefen ted him felf before 
the bifhop. and the people, and made, firft a 
confeffion of his fins in general, and then pro- 
ceeded to enumerate the aggravating circum- 
ftances of the offence, for which he had been 
excommunicated. This confeffion was made 
with all the outward figns of grief, which u finally 
ft} affe&ed the faithful, that they fympathized 
with him in mourning and weeping. As loon as 
confeffion was over, the perfon to be abfolved, 
kneeled down, before the bifhop and the reft of 
the church officers, who laid their hands on his 
head and bleffed him, by which external cere- 
mony, the penitent was re-admitted to the peace 
of the church. Such was fbme part of the difei- 
pline of the primitive church, even during 
times when its members were foaling their tefti- 
mony to the truth with their blood. It was the 
fear of God, the love of Chrift, the love of one 
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another, and above all, the glorious hope of a 
bleffed immortality, that made them prefer the 
peace of the church to' every thing. 

To what has been faid, concerning the difci- 
pline of the primitive times, we muft add, that 
every church proceeded againft offenders in their 
own way 5 and although there was an unity in all 
the effentials of religion, yet they fometimes dif- 
fered, without breaking the unity or becoming 
fchifmatics. 

Thus every church had an inherent right in 
itfelf, to be independant without the concurrence 
of another, efpecially, in calling out offenders 3 
but yet in another fenfe, every church was depend- 
ant, as being one of the members of the whole. 
Thus the great St. Cyprian writes, cc there is but 
iC one church of Chrilt divided, throughout the 
cc whole world, into many members, and one 
<c epifcopacy diffufed through the numerous con- 
“ courfe of many bifhops.” A particular church 
was not the whole chofen church of Chrift, be- 
caufe it could not reprefent his myftical body, but 
only a part or member of the univerfal one 3 
and as one member of the natural body hath a 
conneblion with, and a regard to ail the other 
members thereof, fo a particular church which 
was but one member of the univerfal one, had 
rdpebt and relation to the other members thereof. 
This friendly and brotherly connection deferves 
to be taken notice of, and the rather, becaufe it 
has been much mifunclerftood by thole who never 
fpent much of their time in reading the primitive 
fathers of the chriflian church. Befides that of 
every church keeping up a brotherly correfpond- 
ence with thofe who were fituaied at a diftance, 
we find many inftances of feverai churches meet- 
ing together, to decide on controverted points, 
and to regulate the difeipline, and thefe meetings 
were called fynods. During the firft three cen- 
turies, thefe iynods were net univerfal, but: pro- 
vincial 3 fo that in fume parts, the members were 
more numerous than in others. There was not 
a fixed time for thefe meetings, but they were 
called according to the circumftances of the 
times 3 fuch as when they apprehended an ap- 
proaching periecution 3 and at other times, 
when they wanted to renew their friendly affocia- 
tions with each other. The members that com- 
pofed them confiffed of the bifhops, fome of the 
prefbytery and deacons, and from each church a 
deputation of the laity was fent, who were ad- 
mitted to fit and vote in the name of their bre- 
thren, and to deliver their opinions on all dif- 
puted points with freedom. 

If it fhould be afked by whofe authority thofe 

fynods were called ? it is anfwered, by their own 

authoi ity 5 for at that time, they had no cl vil 

magiftrate to give them either countenance or 

protection when they met together. The firft 

thing tney did, was' to chufe a prefident, which 

foi the in oft part was one of the bifhops, who 

had been celebrated for lus learning, gravity, 

piudence, piety, and fuff brings, in difeharging 

the duties of his office 5 he was to prefide in the 

fynod$ to fee that every queftion was calmly and 

fan ly debated and decreed 3 and at the conclu- 

hon of the argument, to Turn up what had been 

advanced on Doth fides, after which he coiledled 

the votes of the members, and then delivered his 
own. 

Vv hen the prefident was chofen, then they en- 
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tered upon the nature of the bufinefs that lay 
before them, which may be confidered as con- 
filling of two different parts : firft, with refpebt 
to foreign churches 5 and lecondly, as to the 
concerns of thofe with whom they were more im- 
mediately connected. As to the firft, namely, 
concerning foreign churches, all they did was* 
to give their opinions and their advice, but they 
never dictated, becaufe thefe churches were not 
reprefen ted in their affembly. It is true, they 
often admonifhed them when they thought they 
had embraced errors, or adted inconfiflent with 
the nature of their facred profefiion, that they 
might bring them to a fenfe of the truth 5 this was 
done in fuch a friendly and affeblionate manner* 
that the advice had generally the defired effebt. 
But with refpedt to thofe churches whom they 
reprefen ted, all their decrees were binding and 
obligatory, becaufe it was chiefly on their ac- 
count that they were convened together. 

Various were the rcafons for their meeting to- 
gether 3 but in general, it was to regulate" the 
whole lyflem of church difeipline within their 
own refpc-dlive jurifdidtions. They coniuked 
about the difeipline, government, and polity of 
their churches, and what means were moll expe- 
dient and proper for their peace, unity, and or- 
der 3 which by their common confent they enabl- 
ed and decreed, to be obferved by all the fai ch- 
uff of thofe churches whom they did reprefent. 
That this was their prablice will be freely ac- 
knowledged by all thofe who have read the fa- 
thers of the three firft centuries 3 and although 
many of their decrees could not be fo well pre- 
fer ved, as thofe of the fynods that met after the 
time of the Emperor Con ftan tine, yet by the fol- 
lowing decrees of a fynod that met at Carthage, 
about the middle of the third century, and°in 
which St. Cyprian prefided, it will appear, that 
all their meetings were for the good of the 
church, and to promote the happinefs, temporal 
and fpiritual, of every member thereof. 

The firft decree was, cc that although an of- 
cc fender had not endured the whole time of 
penance, yet if he was very fick and in dan- 
cc ger of death, he was to be abfolved.” 

Secondly, cc That at the approach of a perfe- 
cc cut! on, penitent offenders Jhould be reftored 
'* f to the peace of the church.” 

Thirdly, cc That penance fhould not be haf- 
tffy palled over, nor fhould abfolutions be too 
c< fpeedily or rafhly given.” 

fourthly, <c Tnat all lapfed and apoftate 
cc clergymen, fhould, upon their repentance, be 
cc only admitted to communion as laymen, and 
be never more capable of difeharging or per- 
cc forming any office in the church.” 

And laftly, fc That no clergyman fhould be 
Cf the truftee of a laft will or teftament.” 

We might tranferibe many others of thefe de- 
crees, but the above may ferve to fhew upon 
what principles and with what views thefe holy 
men met together 3 which leads us to confider 
two things, viz. Birfl, the Jives of the Chriftians 
in thofe ages 3 and fecondly, the extent of the 
Promulgation of v^hri Ilian ity, before the reio*n of 
the emperor Conflantine the Great. 0 

And firft, with refpedt to the lives of the pri- 
mitive Chriftians, the whole may be comprifed in 
what was laid of them by the heathens 3 Cf Be- 
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hold how they love each other ; and this love 
for cadi other, was not confined to times of prol- 
perity ; but it difplayed itfelf in the clearefb 
light, and in the fbrongefb colours, when life 
itfelf was in danger/' At fir ft, the Chrifbians, 
followers of our Divine Reed eemer, were cal- 
led by feveral odious names, fuch as Nazar ens . , 
becaufe Chrifb lived at Nazareth. They were for 
fimilar reafons, called Galileans, and under that 
name they were alv/ays mentioned by Julian the 
apofbate emperor. The pagan prieflsu fed to call 
them Atheifbs, becaufe they ridiculed the worfhip 
of their gods. 

But this was not all, for becaufe Chrifb and 
his difciplcs wrought miracles , the pagan priefbs 
laid it was by the power of magic, and therefore 
/birred up the populace againfb them as impoftors 
and magicians. But • notwithftancling all thefe 
inftances of malice, and many more, that might 
be added, yet the Ciirifbians always called tli em- 
it: Ives by fomc of thofe names which had a rela- 
tion to the divine attributes. Thus they fome- 
times called themfelves temples of the TIoly 
Gholb, or temples of God, alluding to the pu- 
rity of their lives s and at other times, they were 
called by each other, men of underfbanding, be- 
caufe, that delpifing all the trifling things of this 
world, they made choice of that religion which 
could alone fecure their eternal happinefs, not-' 
withfbanding what they might fufier here below. 

However, Chrifbian was the name they boafted 
of more than any, and tliis we find was fir ft given 
them at Antioch, for before that time, as they 
lived together in harmony, ib the Heathens and 
the Jews, out of derifion, called them brethren. 
Eufebius has related a molt remarkable anecdote, 
concerning one Sanbbus, a deacon belonging to 
the church of Vienna, who fuffered under the 
emperor Marcus Antoninus. This Sanfbus be- 
ing put to the rack, and examined by the pro- 
conlul, concerning his name, his country, his 
city and his quality ; his anfwer to all thefe quef- j 
tions was, cc I am a Chriftian.” This he faid ! 
was to him both name, city and kindred, nor ! 
could his perfecutors extort any other anfwer 
from him. 

The firfb churches difbinguifhed themfelves in 
the mofb remarkable manner, by their prudence, 
piety and virtue. They made a proper ufe of j 
all temporal things fo far as their families were 
concerned in the enjoyment of them, and that 
they might imitate the character of their Divine 
Redeemer, they not only forgave their enemies, 
but they alfo prayed for them, and in diftrefs 
relieved their wants ; but all thefe good adbions 
and many more that might be mentioned, could 
not fcrcen them from the molt cruel perlecu- 
tions. 

The Jews were the firfb and the mofb invete- 
rate enemies of the Chrifbians, for as they had 
crucified the Lord of Glory, fo they did not 
think it any crime to perfecute his followers. 
This they continued to do as long as they had 
power, and when after that power was taken from 
them, they ufed to accomplifh their hellilh purpofes 
by means far more diabolical than open violence. 
They preferred falfe accufations againfb them to 
the proconfuls of the provinces, endeavouring 
to make them believe that the Chrifbians were 
enemies to the emperors, and this occafioned 



the martyrdom of many of the faithful. The 
fame Jews reproached them wicii idlenefs, and 
being a uielefs race of people, and they charged 
them with treafon, becaufe they called Chrifb 
their king. They affirmed, that in celebrating 
their f acred my 11 cries, they killed a child and 
eat of its flefh, and thefe falfehoods were believ- 
ed by tlie Heathens. But the lives of the Chrif- 
tians in the mofb fir iking manner, refuted all 
thofe calumnies, and the more they were de- 
preffed, the more confpicuous for virtue and 
piety did their characters fliine. This will ap- 
pear evidently, if we attend to the following 
pafiages in the famous letter written by Pliny 
the younger, to the emperor Trajan, lometimc 
between the years 103 and 105, and that was 
either before the death of John the Evangdifly 
or at leafb within two or three years after it, ac- 
cording to Eufebius and all the ancient ecclefiafbi- 
cal writers. 

The perfecution having raged violently in the 
Lefier Afia, dining part of the reign of the 
emperor Trajan, who, in many other re fpeebs was- 
a man of humanity and benevolence, Pliny the 
younger, a learned lawyer, was lent to govern 
the provinces of Pontus and Bythymia. Finding 
many of the Chrifbians daily dragged before his 
tribunal, he was at a lofs how to a£b, and there- 
fore wrote the following epittle to the emperor. 

<c I take the liberty. Sir, to gi/c you an ac- 
count of every difficulty which miles to me. 
I have never been prefen t at the examinations 
of the Chrifbians, for which realbn I know not 
what queltions have been put to them, nor in 
what manner they have been punifhed. My 
behaviour towards thole who have been ac- 
cufed to me, has been thus : I have interro- 
gated them, in order to know whether they 
were really Chrifbians. "When they have con- 
ferred it, I have repeated the quefbion two or 
three times, threatening them with death if 
they did not renounce this religion. Thofe 
who perli fled in their confeflion that they were 
Chrifbians, have been by my order led to pu- 
nifhment. I have even met with fome Roman 
citizens, infedbed with this phrenzy, whom, in 
regard to their quality, I have let a fide from 
the refb, in ‘order to lend them to Rome. Thefe 
perfons declare, that their whole crime, if 
they are guilty, confifts in this: That on cer- 
tain days they aflemble together before l'un- 
rifing, to fing alternately the praifes of Chrifb, 
whom they call God, and to oblige themfelves 
by their religious rites, not to be guilty of 
theft or adultery, to obferve inviolably their 
word, and to be faithful in the d litharge of 
every trufb repofed in them. This informa- 
tion has obliged me farther to put to the rack 
two of their women fervants whom they call 
deaconnefles, but I could learn nothing more 
from them, than that the liiperftition of thefe 
people, is as ridiculous as their attachment to 
it is prodigious/’ 

In anfwer to this famous epifble, Trajan the 
emperor lent another to Pliny, defiring him not 
to fuffer any perfons whatever to give informa- 
tions againfb the Chrifbians, but if it ihou id hap- 
pen that any of thefe Chrifbians were to come 
voluntarily into the forum or common-hall or 
jufcice, and declare themfelves to be Chrifbians, 
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while no information was lodged again ft them, I 304. This Pollio was a ledtor or reader in the 
then they were to be put to death. From this church of Cibales, in Pannonia, and was accufed 

circumftance it appears that many of the pri- before the governor Probus, becaufe he derided 

mitive Chriftians were imprudently forward in the gods of wood and ftonc, which the heathens 
con felling themfelves to be Chriftians, and this adored. Being brought before the judge, he 
will always happen where an intemperate zeal confeffed that he was a Chriftian, and one of thofe, • 

p-ets the better of prudence. There is ftill ex- who, in fpite of tortures, would per lift in his fide- 

tant a vindication of the Chriftians, pronounced lity to the eternal King, and in obedience to the 
by the mouth of a heathen. This was a holy commands which Jefus Chrift had left him. 

letter written to the ftates of Afiac, who had ac- Probus, upon this, demanded to know what 

cufcd the Chriftians of being the caufe of feve- thofe commands were, to whom Pollio replied : 
ral earthquakes which had happened in that part £< Thefe commands are they which teach us, 

of the world. It was written in the year 1 52, by cc that there is but one Godin heaven 5 that 

the emperor Antoninus, and in it he advifed the <c images made of wood and ftone cannot be 

governors to take great care, left in punifhing <c called gods 3 that we muft corredt our faults 

thofe whom they called Atheifts, meaning the Cf by repentance, and perfevere inviolably in the 

Chriftians, they fhould make them more obftinate cc good- we have embraced; that virgins who 

than before, inftead of changing their opinions 3 maintain their purity, are advanced to a high 
fincc their religion taught them to fuller with cc rank 5 that married women ought to prefer ve 

pleafure and refignation for the lake of their God. cf their conjugal chaftity, and attend to the edu- 

As for the earthquakes which had happened, he £C cation of their children; that matters ought to 

told them, that they themfelves were always dii- £C rule over their fervants with mildnefs and 

couraged, and funk under fuch misfortunes, cc good-nature 3 that fervants ought to acquit 

whereas the Chriftians never difeovered more cc themfelves of their duty, rather from motives 

chearfulnefs and confidence in God, than upon cc of love than fear 3 that we ought to be obe- 

fuch occafions. He concluded, by telling them cc dient to the civil power in every thing that is 

that he would not have the Chriftians injured, C£ juft 3 that we ought to reverence our parents, 

for although they did not worfhip the gods of the cf love our friends, and forgive our enemies; we 

empire, yet they had a god of their own, and that c< muft be tender and aftedlionate to all our fei- 

they v/ere a peaceable, inoffenfive people. cf low fubjedts, humane to ftrangers, charitable 

Such were the lentiments of one of the greateft £c to the poor, and live in peace with all men; 

philofophers, and wifeft emperors, that ever go- cc that we muft do no injury to anyone, and fuf- 

verned Rome ; but notwithftanding the mildnefs <c fer with patience the wrongs others do to us $ 
of his government, yet the perfection raged c£ that we muft bellow our goods with liberality, 

violently, owing to the wickednefs of the pro- cc and not covet thofe of others; and that he; 

con fuls, v/ho did many things in the abfence of cc fiiall live eternally, who, in the defence of his 

the emperor, to which he had never given his cc faith, defpifes a momentary death, which is the 

confent. It is not a difficult matter to difeover £< utmoft you can inflidl.” Pure and heavenly as 

the caufe which promoted the perfecution of the thefe fentiments were, yet they did not pleafe Pro- 

Chriftians, during the firft three centuries. The bus, the governor, who ordered Pollio to b$ 
purity of their morals, the innocency of their chained to a flake, and burned to death, 
lives, and above all, their love of each other. We fiiall here fubjoin the famous ftory con- 

totally oppofite to the heathens, was doubtlefs cerning the Chriftian legion in the army of the 

one of the moll powerful motives of the public emperor Marcus Aurelius, and we the rather do 
averfion. To this may be added, the many ca- it, becaufe it was not invented by Chriftians, but 
lumnics fpread abroad concerning them by their attefted by heathen authors. That jirince, hav- 
enemies, particularly the Jews, which occafioned ing led his forces again ft the Quadi, a people 011 
fo ftrong a prejudice again ft them, that the Pa- the north of the Danube, was furrounded by 
gans condemned them unheard, and without fo the enemy, and hemmed in, in a place where they 
much as making the leaft enquiry concerning the could not procure any water. The Romans were 
truth of the accufation or giving them an oppor- greatly embarraffed, and being prefied by the 

tunity to defend themfelves. enemy, were obliged to continue under arms. 

To the whole be added their worfiiipping Jefus expofed to the violent heat of the fun, when, on 
Chrift as God, which was exprefsly contrary to the | a fudden, the clouds gathered, and the rain fell 
fundamental laws of the empire, which forbad | in great abundance. The foldiers received the 
any god to be worfhipped, that had not been ac- water in their bucklers and helmets, and fatis- 
knowledged by the lenate. The Chriftian doc- fied both themfelves and their holies. The ene- 
trine was defpifed by the profligate Romans, as my prefently after attacked them, and fo . oreat 
well as by the fuperftitious Jews, and when we was the advantage they had over them, that the 
confkler how corrupt both were in their fenti- Romans muft have been totally defeated, had 
ments, and profligate in their lives, we need not not heaven once more interpofed in their favour, 
be much furprifed 3 for wickednefs has been an I by fending a dreadful ftorm of hail, lightening, 
enemy to piety ever fince the fall of man. and rain, which falling upon the enemy, obliged 

That the primitive Chriftians believed the fame them to retreat. It was found afterwards, that 
dodtrine, with refpedt to faith and duty, as taught one of the legions, which confifted wholly of 
in the facred feriptures, except in fome rites and Chriftians, had, by their prayers, which they of- 
ceremonies, will appear to any one from what fered upon their knees before the battle, obtain- 
we have already written, and we fiiall here give ed this favour from heaven ; and from this event 
a fiiort abridgement of it in the words of Pollio, that Legion was furnamed the 'Thundering Legion . 
a Chriftian martyr, who fullered for the truth,. II Some have denied the Chriftians this honour, 
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but it oueht to be remembered, that the em- 
peror in one of his edidts, acknowledged, that 
they were the procuring caufe of his victory over 
the §>uadi ; and perhaps God interpofes more for 
his people than fomc are aware of. 

Having faid fo much concerning the purity of 
the Chriftian dodtrine, and the piety of its pro- 
feffors, we fhall now, in the fecond place, proceed 
to enquire into the univerfality of its promulga- 
tion before the time of the emperor Conftantine 
the Great ; and this is the more neceflary, be- 
caufe v/hatever progrefs it made during a date 
of pcrfecu ti on, was wholly owing to divine 
means ; whereas, when it received the fandtion 
of the civil power, things took a very different 
turn. Compulfion was ufed in dead of pcrfecu- 
tion, and many of the heathens were forced to 
acknowledge the truth of what they did not 
believe. 

The apodle Paul (fee Rom. x. 18) fays, 
c< their found went into all the earth, and their 
<c words unto the ends of the world.” This has 
generally been confidered, as intimating, that 
the religion of Chrid had been taught through- 
out all the provinces of the Roman empire ; and 
that it was lb, is evident from the tedimonies of 
the heathens themfelves. For notwithstanding 
the violence of perfecution, the Chriftian religion 
daily gained ground ; and we are allured, that in 
the third century, there were Chriftians in all the 
public offices under the pagan emperors; and they 
were to be found in the camp, in the fenate, in 
the palace, and indeed everywhere but in the 
heathen temples. Provinces, cities, towns, if- 
lands, and villages, were filled with them ; men, 
women, and children, even thole of the higheft 
rank, thought it an honour to embrace the faith; 
infomuch, that the heathen priefts made heavy 
complaints that the revenues of their temples 
daily decreafed, and that unlefs a ftop was put to 
the propagation of this new dodtrine, they would J 
be totally ruined. Nay, Tertullian boldly de- I 
dared, that were the Chriftians to find an un- 
known country to retire to, the Roman empire 
would be left a folitary defart. 

We have a lift of upwards of twenty churches 
eftabliflied during the times of the apoftlcs, and 
undoubtedly each of thefe churches added 
twenty more to the number. But yet, extenlive 
as the Roman empire was, the gofpel was not.. [ 
confined to it ; for according to the teftimonies 
of both heathens and Chriftians, it was preached 
in the moft diftant parts of the world where the 
Roman name was not lb much as known. In 
the Eaft-Indies, in Arabia, in Ethiopia, in the 
interior parts of Africa, and in many other 
places, the name of Chrift was known, and his 
gofpel believed long before the end of the fecond 
century. Tertullian, who lived about the end of j 
die fecond century and beginning of the third, I' 
tells us, that the gofpel of Chrift was preached in j 
the barbarous ifland of Britain, which the Ro- i 
mans could never fubdue. Now as the Romans j 
had long before fubdued all that part of Britain j 
which lays lbuth of Northumberland, fo by the i 
barbarous ifland mu ft be meant either Scotland : 
wv Ireland, or both ; for it was cuftomary with 
• lie Romans to call all thofe barbarians whom 
they could not fubdue. And thus, if the Chrif- |; 



tian religion made its way among the inhabitants 
of thofe parts of Britain and Ireland, which were 
never fubjedt to the Roman yoke, may we not 
fuppofe, that it did the fame in other parts of the 
world ? certainly we may ; and that the power 
of God might fhine confpicuous, all thefe events 
took place before the aid of the civil magiftrate 
was either afked for or obtained. 

Had not this been the cafe in thofe early ages, 
all the antient prophefies would have been ren- 
dered as it were abortive ; for it had been fore- 
told, that the Mefliah fliould be a light to 
lighten the gentiles ; that he fliould come to give 
falvation to all the ends of the earth ; that he 
fliould be the defire of all nations; nay, that he 
fliould fatisfy the defires of all nations ; and that 
even the heathens being converted, fliould as an 
obedient people, be willing in the day of his 
power. Now as thefe exprefiions are general, 
and as the Roman empire did not extend over all 
the heathen world, fo the gofpel mu ft have been 
preached in countries with which they were en- 
tirely unacquainted ; of this many veftiges are 
daily dif covered by our modern travellers ; for 
although almoft all mankind have corrupted their 
ways, yet it does not import, but they were once 
well acquainted with the truth. From the whole 
that has been faid,* wc may draw the following 
conclufion, that in general, the gofpel was 
preached throughout the greateft part of the 
world, long before the reign of Conftantine the 
Great ; and although in many places the know- 
ledge of it is loft, yet we have the greateft rea- 
fon to believe, and a well-grounded hope ro ox- 
pedt, that before the coming of our Lord, It will 
rife triumphant above every oppoficion, and 
fhine glorioufly till it is fwallowed. up in 
eternity. 
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An Account of the Herefies that arofe in the Chriftian 

Church before the Reign of Conftantine the Great. 

It was a juft obfervation of a wife man, that 
if no genuine coin was to be found in the world, 
there would not be any temptations for men to 
counterfeit it ; and to this we may add, that un- 
lefs truth had been promulgated, many errors 
would have remained unknown. The promul- 
gation of the Chriftian religion, was the mo ft 
memorable event that ever took place on the 
theatre of this lower world; and as it was new 
and myfterious, we need not be furprifed to find, 
that many perfons embraced it in an external 
way, whole hearts were ftrangers to its purity; 
nor did they chufe to comply with that felf-de- 
nial and mortification, which mult ever diftin- 
guifli the followers of Jefus from all others. 
Of this we have a remarkable inftance in the Adts 
of the Apoftles, chapter viii. where we are told, 
that Peter having preached the gofpel to the 
people of Samaria, one Simon, commonly called 
Simon Magus, profefied to believe the gofpel, 
and was baptized ; but no fooner had lie feen the 
wonderful figns and miracles which accompanied 
the dodtrine of the apoftles, than he offered mo- 
ney to Peter, in order to be endowed with the fame 
power; this fhewed that his heart was corrupted, 
and that he had only embraced the name of the 
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Chriftian religion, and fatisfied himfelf with the 
Ihadow, while he was a ftranger to the fubftance. 

All the antient writers in the Chriftian church, 
acknowledge, that this Simon was the firft who 
broached herefy 5 and he even went up and down 
the world propagating his notions, or rather his 
blafphemies. Several ftories have been told 
concerning him, but many of thefe are not to be 
credited; 0 for although there can remain no 
doubt that he was a bad man, yet it will never 
ferve the caufe of truth to call him worfe than lie 
was. He gave out that he himfelf was the Mef- 
fiah’ and the eternal Goch and having gathered 
together avail number of difciplcs, he fent them 
into different provinces, where they perverted 
many profeffing Chriftians from the faith, by 
teaching them the moft horrid blafphemies, 
which gave much offence to the real Chriftians, 
who, in confequence thereof, were accufed with 
teaching notions which they abhorred. 

Many of thofe Heretics obfervcd the fame cere- 
monies as the catholic Chriftians, and had their 
places of worfhip, or rather blafphemy 5 others 
had no places of worfhip at all, and fome were fo 
few in number, that they were confined to par- 
ticular places ; we fhall therefore proceed to treat 
of them in the moft regular manner, by laying 
before the reader all we have had tranfmitted to 
us concerning them. 

The Slbelians , or jibclontans , were a very re- 
markable fed of Heretics, who lived fomewhere 
near Hippo, in Africa, but were extinft long be- 
fore St. Auftin was bifhop of the church in that 
city. They permitted a man to marry one wo- 
man, but they were not to have any carnal know- 
ledge of their wives. They pretended to regu- 
late marriage on the footing of the terreftrial 
paradife, when Adam and Eve lived together in 
a ftate of innocency before the fall. For as Adam 
and Eve were only, according to their notions, 
united in heart, fo they believed that they were 
to be fo alio, without conlidering that our firft 
parents were fent into the world to propagate 
their fpecies. They faid, that as Abel was mar- 
ried and had no children, fo it was probable he 
never knew his wife. But here was a double ab- 
furdity j for firft they did not know from any 
part of the facred feriptures, that Abel ever was 
married, and fuppofing he had been married, 
which is not in the leaft improbable, yet how 
fhould they know whether, he had children, feeing 
we read nothing concerning them. 

When a man and a woman entered into this 
unnatural fociety, they adopted two children, a 
boy and a girl, who were to inherit their goods, 
on condition of their marrying on the fame terms, 
and living together without carnally knowing 
each other. We never read of this feet, but in 
the writings of St. Auftin, and probably they 
were but of Jfhort continuance ; for as Mr. Bayle 
juftly oblerves, it was offering too great a violence 
to nature to command a man and woman to live 

f 

together, and have all things in common, except 
that which was one of the ends, and a principal 
one, of marriage, to propagate their fpecies, and 
bring up children as ufelul members of fociety. 

Adamites were another feel of heretics, who 
'fprangup about the middle of the fecond cen- 
tury. Their founder . was one Prodicus, a dif- 
ciple of Caprocrates, and they aflumed the title 
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of Adamites, from imitating Adam’s nakednefs 
before the fall. They imagined themfelves aa 
innocent as Adam was before the fall, and there- 
fore they met together, in all their public affem- 
blics naked 3 averting, that Chrift had reftored 
them to a ftate of innocence, and that marriages 
were, in all re fp efts, unneceflary. When any 
among them were guilty of crimes, they Called 
him by the name of Adam, and drove him out of 
paradife, by which they meant, they drove him 
out of their own fociety. St. Epiphanius fays, 
they met together to fatiate their moft beaftly 
lufts, and Clemens Alexandrinus, fays, that when 
their candles were put out, they fell to the moft 
promifeuous copulation. They renounced all hu- 
inanity, they fed together like beafbs, but with 
fome remaining fp arks of fhame they fled to hide 
themfelves when they faw a human being ap- 
proach. Some of them returned again into fo- 
ciety, when they could no longer live without a 
connection with it 3 but then they put on the 
habits of madmen to fhew their contempt of 
glory, and make the vulgar believe that they 
were lomething more than human. They eat in 
public-houfes, went into die public baths, and 
mixed prom ifcuou fly with every company 5 but 
it is related, that they were guilty of unnatural 
crimes, for to the men they were men, and to the 
women they were women. Thele heretics be- 
came obnoxious to the civil power, and as their 
horrid abominations could not, like Chriftian vir- 
tue, lupport them in a day of trial, fo they were 
foon brought back to Pagan ifm. It is true, the 
fame herefy was revived by one Picard, a native 
of Flanders, in die fifteenth century, who retired 
with his followers to the mountains of Bohemia, 
and they were at laft feized at Amfterdam. It may 
not be improper to add in this place, that the 
Roman Catholics have called this Picard a Pro- 
teftant, although he lived before the reformation, 
and the Proteftants in their turn have called him 
a Roman Catholic. The truth is, he was neither 
the one nor the other 3 but only a mad-brained 
enthufiaft, who, knowing nothing of the prin- 
ciples of religion, fought to invent a new one. 

About the latter end of the reign of the em- 
peror Conftantine, there was a feft called Aerzans, 
and ranked among the number of Heretics, but 
feemiiigly with very little propriety. The truth 
is, thefe people only differed from the eftablifhed 
churches, in afferting that no clergyman was fu- 
perior to another. They likewife taught, that it 
was unlawful for the clergy to marry 3 nay, they 
went fo far as not to admit any into their com- 
munion, unlefs they were unmarried. This feft 
did not continue long, for it cannot be fuppofed 
that a whole fociety of people can exift long with- 
out marrying, nor is it either natural or reafon- 
able they fhould. It was thought proper to men- 
tion them in this place, in order to diftinguifh 
them from the Arians , there being almoft a firni- 
liarity in the name. 

Arianifm , was a feft that fpread itfelf thro’ many 
parts of the world, and took its rife in the fol- 
lowing manner : Arius, aprefbyter of the church 
of Alexandria, in Egypt, and who, being a man 
of fome abilities, fpent much of his time in dif- 
puting concerning controverted points in re- 
ligion. Some of the eccleftaftical hiftorians fay, 
that he firft oppoied the orthodox, becaufe he 

had 
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had fe t himfclf up as a candidate for the bifliopric 
of Alexandria, and loft his election. Whatever 
truth may be in this, and in lb me other things 
related concerning him, cannot be well known at 
this di fiance of time, only that his notions created 
much difturbauce in the church, and he happened 
to live at a time when contrSTverfy was more at- 
tended to than practical duties. 

Alexander , the perfon who had fucceedcd in the 
election of bifliop in opposition toArius, preached 
frequently on the dodtrine of the trinity, and in 
his difeourfes afierted, that there was but one 
fubftance in the father, fon and holy ghoft, and 
that the three perfons in the trinity were but one. 
This gave Arius an opportunity of oppofing him; 
and, having taken a fchool, he taught his difei- 
ples that there was a time when the fon was not 
created ; that he was like the angels, liable to 
commit fin ; that being united to human fiefh, 
he fupplied the place of a human foul, and con- 
fequently was fubje£b to pains and all forts of iuf- 
ferings in the fame manner as men. 

O 

At firfl the bifhop ufed all the means he 
could think of to reclaim him from his errors, 
but that proving ineffedlual, he and his followers 
were, at a council or fynod of one hundred 
bifhops of Egypt and Lybia, degraded from their 
orders, and excommunicated out of the church. 

The many diiputes occafioned by the herefy of 
Arius, created fo much difturbance in the church, 
that the emperor Conftantine the - Great found 
himfelf under the diiagreeable necefTity of inter- 
pofing between the contending parties. That 
illuflrious emperor, who not only wifhed the 
peace and happinefs of the church, but like- 
wife regarded the charadters of mini Hers of the 
gofpel, ufed to fay, that if he faw a bifliop com- 
mit a crime, he would fliut his eyes. It was, 
therefore, reafonable to believe, that fuch a fove- 
reign would be affedted when he found l'o many 
contentions arifing among the followers of the 
blefled Jefus, that the heathens derided them, 
and even hoped their religion would foon deftroy 

itfelf. 
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It was to remedy thefe diforders that Con flan- 
tine the Great called the firfl general council of 
Nice in Bithyna, at which were prefent three 
hundred and eighteen bifhops, from all parts of 
the empire, befides a vaft number of other 
church officers, and amongft thefe bifliops were 
feveral from Britain. This council fummoned 
Arius to appear before them, which he did, and 
boldly fupported his opinions ; but the fentence 
of excommunication pronounced againfl him by 
Alexander, was confirmed. To this was added 
a decree of the emperor, excluding him and all 
his followers from places, either eccleflaflical or 
civil ; and, at the fame time, they were con- 
demned to perpetual banifhment. 

But this feverity did not laft long ; for in about 
three years afterwards all the Arian bifliops were 
reflored to their fees, and Arius himfelf was re-, 
called alfo. Being permitted to wait on the em- 
peror, he prefented him with a confeffion of his 
faith, fo artfully drawn up, that Conftantine was 
fatisfied ; which fo enraged Athanafms, then ad- 
vanced to the bifliopric of Alexandria, that he 
refilled to admit him and his followers. The 
Arians, equally enraged, made intereft at court, 
and having many friends there, Athanafius was 
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fent into banifhment ; but ftill the church of 
Alexandria refufed to admit Arius. 

This induced him once more to apply to the 
emperor, to whom he prefented a fecond cohfef- 
fion of his faith, drawn up in more modeft terms 
than the firfl ; and Conftantine was fo well pleaied 
with it, that he ordered Alexander, the bifliop 
of Conftantinople, to admit him into his church 
the next day, but the night before this was to 
take place, Arius died. 

There have been many different accounts of 
his death tranfmitted to us, and all contradidlory 
to each other. His enemies fay, that going to 
tlie necefiary to eafe nature, all his bowels gufhed 
out as a juft judgement of God upon him for his 
impiety and herefy. Other accounts fay, that 
he was lpent with the fatigue of travelling, fo 
that he expired loon after he arrived at the palace 
of the emperor. His followers, however, have 
advanced, that he was murdered by feme of the 
orthodox party ; but all thefe accounts being fo 
con trad idtory, we fhall leave them to be cleared 
up when the Lord our Redeemer fhall come to 
judge the world in righteoufnefs ; for it is in- 
vidious to refiedl on any body of people, unlefs 
we had lufficient proof of their guilt, and, in 
many cafes, Chriftians fhould endeavour to ex- 
tenuate, rather than aggravate crimes. 

But this herefy did not die with the author of 
it ; it was countenanced by many of the empe- 
rors- after Conftantine the Great. There were 
many disputes between the orthodox and the 
Arians 5 for although Athanafius was recalled 
from his exile, yet this did not cool the violence 
of perfecution. They continued to excommu- 
nicate and anathematize each other ; but we hear 
little of Arian ifm after the end of the feventli- 
century. In their fentiments they acknowledged, 
one God the father ; that the fon was a created 
being ; and that the holy ghoft was a ray or 
emulation of the deity. Michael Servetus, a 
Spanifh phyfician, revived this herefy about the 
time of the Reformation, for which he was burnt 
alive at Geneva, but his followers were few in 
number. The Arians, notwithftanding their 
denial of the Divinity of our Lord Jefus Chrift, 
yet acknowledged that there was a neceffity for 
an attonement, in order to reconcile Tinners to an 
offended God. They did not, however, confidcr, 
that no attonement can be made, unlefs the Re- 
deemer is equal in dignity to the perfon who has 
been offended ; and as God is infinite in all 
his glorious attributes, fo it was necefiary that 
the fatisfaflion fhould be equal to the guilt. Sn 
far as we can learn, there is not in the world at 
this day, a colledlive body of people who pro- 
fefs themfelves to be Arians, but there are many 
among the different denominations of Proteftants 
who believe, that Chrift was no more than a 
created being. How they can truft for lalvation 
to a created being, we leave themfelves to judge. 

In the primitive ages the Arians divided them- 
felves into fo many branches, that it is almoft 
impoflible to find out all their names. We fhall, 
however, take notice of fuch as have been, with- 
out any fort of difpute, tranfmitted to us. The 
firfl: divifion of them, or rather the firfl fubordi- 
nate fedl, was the Semi-Arums , fo called, bccaufe 
they pretended to differ a little from Arius in fen- 
timent concerning the trinity, by ufing more 
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modcft exprcffions, but in reality there was no 
difference ; for when every thing came to be 
confidered, there notions in efFcft were the fame. 
They maintained that Chriffc was not of the fame 
fubftance with the father, but of a fubftance like 
him ; lb that according to what they taught, he 
was no more than a created being. It does not 
appear, from any thing we read in ecclefiaftical 
hiftory, how long this left continued, but pro- 
bably as long as profeffed Arianifm itfelf. 

The next feft of the Arians was called Ano- 
mocans , that is. Pure Arians, becaule they op- 
pofed the Semi- Arians, and pretended that they 
were the only genuine followers of Arius him- 
felf. Like him they denied the divinity of 
Chiift, and refufed to pay divine honours to him. 
They condemned the Semi-Arians, for teaching 
that Chrift was of the fame fubftance with the 
father, they themfelves declaring that he was of 
a different fubftance, and that he was liable to 
corruption, fo that upon the whole there could 
not be much difference between them and the 
original Arians. 

Eudoxus , bi/hop of Conftantinoplc, who had 
been educated under Lucian the martyr, infti- 
tuted a new feft of Arians, who, from him, were 
called Eudoxians . This Eudoxus being a man 
of an enterprizing difpofition, and fome talents, 
undertook the defence of Arius, and made lome 
refinements on his doftrine, which created him 
fuch a number of friends, that he was elefted 
bifliop of Germanicia, in Syria, by the Arian 
party. He oppofed the doftrine of the trinity in 
the grand council of Antioch 341, and after- 
wards in the council of Sardica, Sirmium, and 
Sdicucia. The emperor Conflantine the Great, 
appointed him archbifliop of Conftantinople, and 
after the death of Arius, he became the head 
of his party, and his followers were called Eu - 
doxians . 

Eunomeansy another branch of the Arian here- 
tics, took its rife foon after the time of Arius 
himfelf, and v/as fir ft founded by Funomius, 
bifliop of Cyzicus, who had been originally in 
the army, but afterwards applied himfelf to the 
ftudy of divinity. Plaving placed himfelf under 
the direftion of fome Arian teachers, he foon 
imbibed their fentiments, and oppofed the ortho- 
dox party with all the fevericy of unmerited 
abufe, one Etius, having given him all the in- 
ftruftions he could, and this Etius was not only 
a heretic, but alio a perfon of an immoral cha- 
rafter. 

This Eumonius became fuch an enemy to the 
orthodox, by inveighing continually again ft them 
that the emperor caufed him to be banifhed, but 
the Arians procured his recall, and he was after- 
wards treated with the higheft honours. Thefe 
people differed in very few points from the ori- 
ginal Arians, only that they re-baptized all thofe 
who entered into their communion, a thing much 
attended to by all the antient Heretics. 

Another left or party of thefe Arians was 
called Eujebians , from Eufebius, bifhop of Ni- 
co media, and afterwards bifliop of Conftan- 
tinople, who, about the year 326, became a moft 
zealous oppofer of the orthodox. As he had the 
repution of a man of learning, the emperor Con- 
ftantine the Great treated him with fo much re- 

fpc-ft, that for fome time he favoured. the Arians. 
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Afterwards, at the inftigation of the Catholic . 
bifhops, he was bani/hed, but the Arians had 
intereft fufficient to get him re-called, and he 
became the declared enemy of Athanafius, bifhop 
of Alexandria, who oppofed the Arians with more 
virulence than any other of the Chriftiant fathers. 

After the death of Conflantine the Great, this 
Eufebius prevailed with his fon Conftantius, to 
patronize the Arians, and in 341, a council, by 
the emperor’s orders, was aflemblcd at Antioch, 
which declared the Arian berefy to be the efta- 
blifhed religion of the empire. 

MacedGnius , bifhop of Conftantinople, was the 
inventor of another feft of Arians, after the reign 
of the emperor Conflantine the Great. He 
governed the church in a very tyrannical man- 
ner, and he was fo fuperflitious, that he caufed 
the bones of Conflantine the Great to be re-* 
moved from the church of the holy apofllcs, to 
the church of Acafius the martyr, which occa- 
fioned great tumults among the people, and 
many perfon s loft their lives. 

1 his pei Ion IVlacedonius had been formerly 
depofed by the council of Conftantinople, and 
it was generally fuppofed that he became a here- 
tic from motives of refen tment. He not only 
denied the divinity of Chrift, but he alfo ex- 
claimed bitterly againft all thofe who worfhipped 
the Holy Ghoft^ He even went fo far as to de- 
clare, that the Holy Ghoft was no more than a 
mere created Being, dependant on the will of the 
Almighty, in the fame manner as men are. His 
followers made great pretenfions to fuperior 
fanftity, and were very auftere in their lives, 
which induced many unthinking people to em- 
brace their doftrine, and live according to their 
rules. Moft of thofe bifhops who were diffatif- 
fled with fubferibing the apoftles creed, joined 
themfelves to this herefy, and fuch was its pre- ' 
valence for fome time, that it fpread over, and 
procured great refpeft in the Chriftian world. 

Maritaniusy bifliop of Nicomedia, a man pof- 
fefTedof great riches, fpent vaft fums of money,- 
in order to propagate this doftrine, and yet it does 
not appear that ever it made any great figure in 
the world. Athanafius exerted himfelf in writing 

againft it, and it was condemned by the bifhops 
in fcveral councils. 

The Pholinians were another branch of the Ari- 
ans, about the time of Conflantine the Great, 
and followers of Pholinus, who was bifliop of 
Sirmichy in Pannonia $ for the church was fo dif- 
trafted at that time with different forts of herefles, 
that thofe who loved the truth, fcarce knew 
where to meet with a faithful friend. This Pho- 
linus had been advanced to the dignity of bifhop, 
through the intereft of the Arians, who were at 
that time extremely powerful. But not content 
with denying the divinity of our Lord Jefus 
Chrift, he even went fo far as to declare in his 
writings, that God was not immenfe, for which 
he was difearded by the Arians, and excommu- 
nicated in the council held at Milan 346. There 
were many other lefts arid parties among the 
Arians; but they were of fuch fliort duration, 
and fo inflgniftcant, while they exifted, that little 
more need be laid concerning Arianifm. 

Gnoftics were another feft of Heretics, and, ac- 
cording to Epiphanus, Simon Magus was their 
fir ft founder. They pretended to the higheft: 
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degrees of piety, and gave out that they were 
divinely infpired. Like fome of the heathens in 
the Eafl-Indies, they acknowledged two fupe- 
rior beings or princi des, a good and a bad. 
They fuppofed, confident with the reft of their 
unintelligible notions, that there were eight de- 
grees in heaven, and each of them governed by 
a different prince. The prince who redded in the 
feventh heaven, they called Sabaoth, and believed 
that he created the fix heavens below him, and 
that the earth v/ith all things in it were the works 
of his hands. Tiiey laid, that this prince or god, 
was formed in the fhape of a hog; and this gave 
rile to the report among the heathens, that the 
Chriftians worfhipped the head of a hog. In the 
eighth heaven, they placed tjie Supreme God of 
all but this beins: was confiderctl fome times in 
the mafeuline and fometimes in the feminine 
gender. They denied that Chrift was born of 
the Virgin Mary, or that he ever fuffered ex- 
cept in vifion ; and yet, at the fame time, they 
acknowledged, that he was the Mcftiah promifed 
of old by the prophets. With refpedt to the Old 
Tcftamcnt, they embraced fuch parts of it as 
fuited their own notions, believing, that fome 
parts of it were written by divine inlpiration, and 
fome not. In the New Teftament, they rejected 
both the Epi files to Timothy, becaufe they are 
exprefsly condemned in them ; and in general, 
they condemned the greateft part of divine 
Revelation. Men and women lived in common 
together, without any regard to decency or mo- 
de fty ; and it is generally believed, that the 
apoftle Jude alludes to them, in the latter part of 
his epiftle. They denied a general refurredtion, 
and mocked at the doftrine of a future ftate of 
rewards and punifhments. They forged a great 
number of apocraphical books, containing ridi- 
culous ftories and horrid blafphemies ; but for 
the good of mankind, and the happinefs of every 
Chriftian, they are now loft. 

The Vcilentiniavs , fo called from their founder 
Valentinus, were another fe<ft of Heretics, that 
Iprung up about the middle of the fecond cen- 
tury. This fe< 5 t was one of the mo ft famous and 
moft numerous in the early ages of Chriftianity, 
and it fir ft made its appearance in Egypt, Va- 
lentinus himfelf being a native of that country. 
He was at firft a gnoftic, but refined much on 
the fentiments of thofe people ; and leaving 
Egypt, he came to Rome, where he continued 
preaching upwards of twenty years. Being a 
man of learning, he drew his notions from the 
principles of the Platonifts, making every idea 
that could be formed Hand in the room of a god. 

He taught, that the firft principle of all was 
depth, and that it had remained for many ages 
unknown, having along with it thought and fi- 
lence. From it lprung intelligence, as the only 
ion, and his filter was truth. 

He likewife taught, that there were three fub- 
ftances, the material, the animal, and the fpiri- 
tual. They denied that Chrift took upon him 
human flefh, but that he only palled through 
the womb of the Virgin, as a liquid does through 
a pipe ; they likewife aflerted, that there were 
three forts of men, the fpiritual, material, and 
animal. Thefe three fubftances were united to- 
gether in Adam, but divided in his children. 
The fpiritual part went into Seth, the material 



into Cain, and the animal into Abel. They 
taught further, that the fpiritual feed fhould be 
immortal, notwithftanding whatever ciimcs they 
committed ; that the material one fhould be to- 
tally annihilated, let them do ever fo much good; 
and the animal, who are the followers of Abe], 
(hall, if they do good, be in a place of fafety ; 
but if they do evil, they fian.ll be armihiliatech 
This was fuch a refined fyftem, that none but 
philofbphers could underftand, and yet v.aft 
numbers of people followed it. His difciples did 
not ftridlly confine themfelves to the whole of his 
fyftem, for they made many alterations without 
difturbing the peace of their own focieties. We 
have a moft horrid pidlure of them drawn by 
Clemens Alexandrinus, who tells us, that they 
paid no regard to moral duties, as they were ail 
children of Seth, and therefore they tliouglit it 
no fin to commit any crime whr tever. They af- 
lerted, that there was no neceftity for people fub- 
mitting to martyrdoms, as God did not require 
it of them, and therefore they might at any time 
deny Chrift before the Roman governors. 

• Some of them rejected all external ceremonies, 
and others baptized their children in the name 
of the unknown father, his holy ion, and the 
mother of the world, by which they meant Jefus 
Chrift and the Virgin Mary. In a word, the Va- 
lentinian her efiy was utterly inconfiftent with the 
attributes of the Divine Being ; for allowing that 
they did not totally deftroy the unity of God,, 
yet they made him a monftrous compolition of 
different beings. Jefus Chrift according to them, 
was but a man, in whom the heavenly Chrift de- 
defeended ; and they confidcred the Holy Ghoft 
as no more than a fimple divine virtue. The 
relurredtion of the body was to them an idle 
dream; and they did not pay much regard to one 
of the greateft points in natural and revealed re- 
ligion, namely, a future ftate of rewards andpu- 
nifhments. 

T heMarcionites, were abranch of the Valentini- 
an herefy, and they were fo called from one Mar- 
cion, who, in his younger years, had lived as a 
monk in the wildernefs. Being convidted of 
lewdnefs, he was excommunicated out of the 
church by his father, who' was a bifhop; after 
which he went to Rome, where being denied 
communion with the church, he embraced the 
herefy of the Valentinians, adding to it many 
things of his own invention. Among other 
things, he taught, that when Chrift deicendcd 
into hell, he difeharged from thence Cain with 
the fodomites, but left the patriarchs and pro- 
phets to continue. This left of heretics conti- 
nued mapy years ; for in 326, they were fo nu- 
merous, that the emperor Conftantine the Great 
made an order, that they fhould all conform to 
the orthodox opinions, or be punifhed in the fe- 
vered: manner ; yet notwithftanding all this Se- 
verity, they continued above an hundred years 
after. 

The Aetians , were a feel of heretics who fiou- 
rifbed in Egypt and other parts, in the beginning 
of the foui th century, and were fo called from 
one Aetius, a Syrian. This man, having by his 
extravagance, been reduced to poverty, fee up 
the trade of a goldfmich, but quitting that, he 
applied himfelf to tludy, and became a moft 
fubtle difputant. Being driven out of Antioch, 

where he had fettled, he hired himfelf as a me- 
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• a i fervant to a certain philofopher at Anabar- 
" ' a city in Cilicia, where he learned grammar 
and’ ionic; but quarrelling with his mailer about 
his opinions, he went to Tarfus, and there ftudied 
divinity. From Tarfus he returned to Antioch, 
but was foon after driven out of that city for the 
impiety of his opinions, which induced him to 
ftudy phyfic. At., length Leontius being pro- 
moted to the fee of Antioch, he made him his 
deacon in that church •, where continuing for feme 
time, he went to Alexandria, and oppoled Atha- 
nahus, by taking part with the Arians. To the 
opinions of the Arians, he added fome of his 
ov/n, fuch as, that good works were not neceffary 
to fa) vat ion, that no fin, let it be ever fo enor- 
mous, would exclude thofe who believed in his 
opinions, from the divine favour, and that God 
had revealed to him, what he had kept hid from 
the apo /Ues. This left continued till about the 
jntter end of the fifth century, when the church 
in genera] began to be corrupted. 

About the latter end of the fecond century, 
the church was in felted with a remarkable fefl of 
Heretics, called Bafitid'ums. They were fo called 
from their founder, Balii ides, a man of lome 
learning, but n\uch add idled to the lludy of ma- 
g\c •, for he had been brought up among fome of 
the followers of the firft Heretic, Simon Magus. 
The particulars of the Bafilidian herefy confided 
in the following points : He taught, that God 
created three hundred and feventy-five heavens be- 
tween this world and his feat of glory *, that each 
of thefe heavens had an angel to govern it ; and 
that the firft angel created the angel who governed 
the world below him, and lo on in progreffion to 
the )aft. Bafilides taught further, that Chrift did 
not really fuffer on the crofs *, but that Simon, the 
Cyrenean, was lubftituted in his room ♦, and that 
men and women might live in common to- 
gether. 

Another of his opinions was, that his followers 
might renounce their belief, in order to efcape 
martyrdom ; and that the foul alone is to be 
hived, nor is the body ever to be raifed from the 
grave. 

His followers were much addidlecl to the ufe of 
amulets, which they ufed as charms, and thefe 
amulets were made in the form of medals, with 
the word Abraxas engraven upon them, which fig- 
nifies, three hundred and feventy-five ; and on 
the reverfe, were often to be met with the figures 
of the twelve figns of the Zodiac ; on others, a 
variety of figures •, from all which reprefentations 
we learn, that this herefy confilled of a ltrange 
jumble and mixture of heathenifli rites and cere- 
monies, under the name of Christianity. As fuch 
kntiments as thefe were confident with men’s cor- 
rupt notions, fo we find they were greedily em- 
braced, and the herefy fpread itfelf throughout 
many of the provinces of the Roman empire, as 
appears from the teftimony of St. Jerome, who 
lived towards the end of the fourth century, and 
he writes, that they had many difciples and con- 
gregations, in Egypt, Afia, and Spain. 

Mam chees, or Mantel: cans , were one of the moft 
numerous fedts among the antient Heretics in 
the church, and they took their name from one 
Manes, who lived under the emperor Probus, 
towards the latter end of the third century. The 



hiftory of this Manes is very romantic, and is as 
follows : 

4 

< Terebinlhus- i a difciple of Scythian us , a magi- 
cian, having retired out of Paleftine into Perfia, 
and finding his opinions oppoled by the priefts 
and learned men of that country, he was obliged 
to take fhelter in the houfe of a widow woman, 
where . he was murdered. This woman being 
heirefs to the books and money of Terebinthus, 
bought a Have named Cubrieus, whom fli6 
adopted, ' and had him in Peru died in all the 
fciences taught in Perfia. This man, after the 
death of the widow, changed his name, to blot 
out the memory of his former condition, and 
took that of Manes, which, in the Perfian lan- - 
guage, fignifies a veflel. 

Having perufed the books left by Terebinthus, 
Manes began to teach a new dodtrine, namely, 
that he was the Holy Ghoft, or comforter, who' 
had been promifed by our Lord to his difciples, 
which drew after him many followers, and he' 
became the head of a numerous fedt. Like fome 
of the heathens, he taught his difciples that there' : 
were two univerfal principles, the one the author 
of all good, and the other the author of all evih 
He taught his difciples all manner of vices, re- 
prefented impurities as virtues, and forbad them 
to give alms to any but their olvn fedt. Pie gave 
out that the fouls of his followers paired from 
their bodies to the moon, and from thence ta 
the fun in order to be purified, and from thence to' ' 
God, with whofe eflence they were united for 
ever j but as for the fouls of other men, they 
either went into hell to be tormented, or were 
united to other bodies. Pie taught that Chrift 
had his refidencp in the fun ; the Holy Ghoft in 
the air 5 wifdom in the moon ; and the father in 
the abyfs of light. Pie denied the refurrection 
of the body ; condemned marriage ; and taught 
that Chrift was the ferpent who tempted Eve. He' 
forbad the ufe of eggs, checfe, milk, and wine,, 
as creatures proceeding from the bad principle. 
He ufed a different form of bap ti fin from that' 
preferibed by the church j and taught that ma- 
gi fixates were not to be obeyed ; and that even 
what we call juft wars, were unlawful. 

It would be.endlefs to rehearfe all the impious 
tenets of this heretic and his followers, of whom 
Leo, bifhop of Rome, ufed to fay, that the 
devil, who reigned in all herefies, had built a 
fortrefs and railed a throne in that of the Mani- 
chees, who embraced all the errors and impieties 
that the heart of man is capable of. The death 
of this wicked man was as dreadful as his life 
had been impious for the fon of the king of 
Perfia having fallen fick. Manes undertook to 
cure him 5 upon which the father difmiffed the 
phyficians, and the patient died. Manes was 
Ihut up in prifon as an impoftor, from whence 
he made his efcape, but being overtaken by the 
king’s fervants, he was brought back and dead 
alive and his carcafe given to the wild beafts. 

The Manichees were divided into two claffes, 
namely, the eledt, and the hearers. The eledt 
confiftedof twelve, in imitation of the twelve 
apoftles, and they had a thirteenth, who p refilled 
over- them as a fort of pope. The hearers were 
the followers at large, who attended to all their 
impious inftrudtions. In the fourth century, the 
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emperors made feveral laws or edidls againft this 
fed t of heretics, but notwithftanding that, as 
wd] as the decrees of feveral councils, yet they 
continued many years afterwards. They forged 
feveral apocraphicai writings, which they aferibed 
to the apoftles, but they are filled withfuch horrid 
blafphemits, that they carry confutation along 
with them. It may be proper to add, that the 
great St. Auftin, bifliop of Hippo, in Africa, was 
in his youth a follower of this fedt, but he re- 
nounced all their tenets, and joined himfelf to the 
Catholic church. 

Another fedt of Heretics were called Originifts , 
from their founder, the famous Origin, many years 
a prefbyrer of the church of Alexandria. This 
great and learned man had long flourifhed as an 
ornament to the church * but in his latter years 
he embraced lome notions inconfiftcnt with the 
catholic faith, and thefe being improved upon by 
thofe who pro felled themfelves his followers, they 
created much difburbance in the primitive times 
of Chriftianity. 

About the latter end of the fourth century, one 
Rufinus, a prefbyter of Alexandria, having flu- 
died the works of Origin, he adopted that famous 
writer’s notions, concerning the Platonic philo- 
fophy, and applied the whole to the Chrillian 
theology. Full of thefe notions, he went to Jc- 
rufalem, where Origin had a great many partizans, 
and there he ingratiated himfelf into the favour of 
Menalia, a Roman lady of great repute for her 
piety and fandtity ; with this lady he came to 
Rome, where her relations lived, and where he 
was, upon her warmeft recommendations, treated 
with all the refpedt due to the moft exalted cha- 
racters, as if he had been one fent from heaven to 
reform the world. 

Rufinus having been thus carefied by fome per- 
fons of the greateft eminence at Rome, he fet out 
with an outward fhew of fimplicity, and after the 
example of Origin, pretended to hold in con- 
tempt every thing in this world. This made the 
people confider him as one who had arrived at the 
higheft degree of perfection in Chriftianity, and* 
Rufinus took the advantage of this prejudice to 
propagate his opinions, in which he was greatly 
afiifted by the influence Menalia had over many 
of the people. 

It was at Rome that a houfe was built, where 
he preached publicly to the people, and the num- 
ber of his converts continuing to increafe daily, 
the bifhop of that city was fo much offended, that 
he complained againft him to the civil power, and 
he was banifhed. From Rome he went to Aquilla, 
where he taught publicly, and Menalia, who had 
been duped by him, returned to Jerufalem. The 
principles taught by this man, cannot wholly be 
aferibed to the learned Origin, but fome of them 
were certainly taught by him in his old age. The 

whole are generally reduced to the following heads: 

♦ 

I. The fouls of men are holy intellects, formed 
by rays of glory, ifluing from the Divine Being. 

II. The foul of Chrift was united to the logos, 

or divine word, long before the conception of his 
body. . 

III. The foul of Chrift left the divine nature, 
to which it had been united long before, and joined 
the body in the womb of the virgin. 

IV. The divine logos, or word, palled through 



all the orders of angels, before it went into the 
womb of the virgin. 

V. After the general refurreclion, the bodies of 
men wiil be changed from their original form, and 
be round or fpherical. 

VI. The fun, moon, and ftars have fouls. 

VII. In fome future ages, Chrift will die to 
make an atonement for the fins of the fallen an- 
gels, by which they will be reftored to the divine 
favour. 

VIII. The power of God is not infinite, but 
in fome things bounds may be fee to it. 

IX. After a certain period of time, all the 
damned will be forgiven, and translated from hell 
into everlafling happinefs. 

When a perfon, acquainted with reading theo- 
logical writers, confidcrs thefe tenets, it will natu- 
rally appear to him, that fome of them have hecn 
embraced by learned men, who lived fince the re- 
formation *, but Hill that is no proof of their au- 
thenticity. We could mention the names of thofe 
authors, but it could never anfwer any good pur- 
pole, becauJe it might lead well meaning perfons 
into an enquiry relating to things of no moment 
towards promoting their eternal happinefs. It 
would be to lay a Humbling block before the 
weak, and in the end might endanger their eternal 
falvation. It will appear that all the principles 
themfelves a rife from carnal notions, and a delire 
of prying into things which God has thought 
proper to conceal from the children of men. 

Another numerous feci of heretics who made a 
great figure in the world, particularly in Africa, 
where they flourifhed many years, were called 
Donat ifts* and took their fir ft rife about the be- 
ginning of the fourth century, a few years before 
Conftantine the Great afeended the throne. 

Donatus, their founder, was a Numidian bifliop, 
but being a man of a turbulent diipofition, he 
was hated by his people, which induced him to 
feek an opportunity of leaving them, and fettling 
in lbme other place. Juft about that time, the 
bifliop of Carthage died, and. as there was to be a 
frefh eledtion, he. went and offered himfelf a can- 
didate. ‘ But the people having had an account of 
his charadter tranfmitted to them, he was unani- 
moufly rejected •, and his own people having cho- 
fen another bifliop, his paflions were fo much ir- 
ritated, that he refolved to feparate himfelf from 
the catholic church, and fet up a fchilmaucal one, 
under his own name , which he did foon after, 
to the fcandal of religion, and injury of the 
church. 

In the whole of his conduct there was fomething 
more artful, than had been pradtifed by any of 
thofe Heretics who went before him. All the 
other Heretics had embraced tenets of fuch a 
nature, as totally excluded them from any con- 
nection with the orthodox ; but he refolved to 
make his new fcheme fo much refemble the old 
one, that the unthinking were eafily led into the 
fnare. He knew how to addrefs his difeourfes to 
the paflions of men, and ‘the condudt of lbme of 
the orthodox, and indeed too many of them hav- 
ing given great offence, Donatus laid hold of thii 
opportunity, to teach his hearers that the church 
was not infallible. 

That the church is not infallible, cannot be de- 
nied. if by the word church, is meant the whole 
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body of people, who in this world make a public 
profefllon of Chriflianity 5 but this is fuch a 
vague, uncertain, and unmeaning term, that no 
fenfe can be made of it. The grand miftake lies 
in not diflinguifhing between the word church, 
and the promife made to the difciples by our Di- 
vine Reedeemer. Chrifl: told his difciples, that 
the o-ates of hell fnould never prevail again fl; his 
church, and certainly his words are truth; for 
even in the darkefl ages, there have been men 
found, who were not afhamed to make mention 
of his name, and worlhip him in fincerity, as will 
appear afterwards. 

Infallibility was not confined to the laity, ma- 
ny of whom embraced the moft damnable errors, 
anti fuch as every man ought to be afhamed of. 
Infallibility was not confined to the clergy, for 
many of them not only let up new dodtrines, in 
oppofition to the orthodox religion, but were 
guilty of the moft fcandalous crimes, fuch as 
heathens would have blufhed at. But infallibi- 
lity confided in the Divine promife, that there 
Ihould be always fome found conduced by un- 
erring providence, to unerring w idiom ; and al- 
though a more than Egyptian darknefs, fhould 
at lo me times overfpread the Chri Ilian church, 
yet God, in his infinite mercy, would exert his 
power to fupport all that had been done for fin- 
ners by his only begotten Son ; and that he did 
fo, we have many teffcimonies in hi dory. 

As this heretic, like all others of the fame cha- 
racter, had feparated himfelf from the orthodox 
church, fo he taught that bap film adminiftered by 
any but thofe of his own party, was invalid. In 
this he was much countenanced by forne difputes, 
which had taken place in the church about fifty 
years before lie made his appearance. It had 
been agitated in feveral councils or iynods, that 
the perfon baptized by a Heretic mud be re- 
baptized ; but the orthodox party always oppofed 
this notion. And there being at that time, ma- 
ny perfons in Africa, who were not well ground- 
ed in the principles of religion, they greedily 
embraced this dodtrinc, and in confequence 
thereof the Donatids became extremely pow- 
erful. 

Another of his tenets was, that as Chri Pc had not 
made his church infallible, he (Donatus) had au- 
thority to remove all errors and corruptions ; and 
this notion being of a bewitching nature among 
the vulgar, he was enabled to edablifh churches, 
and even to ordain bifliops and deacons. Upon 
this principle, the religion of the Donatids be- 
came lb powerful in Africa, that in vain did the 
emperor Condantine the Great attempt to lup- 
prefs them. They had not only their bifhops 
and churches, but they even called councils and 
Iynods, to regulate their difeipline, without any 
authority from the civil power. They excom- 
municated all the orthodox as Heretics who had 
denied the faith ; and taking the advantage of 
the troubles which then reigned in Africa, they 
were fo audacious as to put thofe to death who 
differed from them in fentiments. Nay, fo nu- 
merous were they, and fuch was their power, 
that in Africa it was difficult to fay who was of 
the orthodox or her ideal party. In this manner, 
they continued to fiourifh longer than any left we 
have hitherto mentioned ; for we have lome in- 
ftanccs of their exiftencc, fo late as- the feventh 
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century. In their public forms of worlliip, they 
imitated the orthodox, but they made no ufe of 
any fuch parts of feriptnre as did not ferve to 
eflablifh their own opinions, by a wrong and er- 
roneous confirm £fcion being put upon them. At 
lad-, they were lwallowed up in that flood of er - 
rors which overfpread the Komifli cluirch ; and 
even to this day, fome of the members of that 
church believe the fentiments of the Donatids, 
though they will not acknowledge them. 

Sign Giles, another feed of Heretics, arofe in the 
cliurch towards the middle of the fourth century. 
Their notions, which were of a particular nature, 
were fir ft taught by one < Theopro:iius , a native of 
Cappadocia, a man of no learning, but bold and 
daring in all his undertakings. He taught his 
followers to deny the omnifcience of God, ai~ 
ledging, that, he only knew things pad by me- 
mory, and things future by an uncertain precari- 
ous prefcience. Thefe people had the mod un- 
worthy notions of God, as the maker of the 
world 5 and of Chrifl as the Redeemer of finners. 
They founded their error on that paiTagc in 
Mark xii. 32, where it is faid, cc of that day and 
cc hour knoweth no man ; no not the angels 
cc who are" in heaven; nor the fon, but the fa- 
tlier only.” Their name fignifies ignorance, 
and they defpifed all forts of learning. One 
would be led to imagine, that a fyflem founded 
on ignorance, would foon dwindle into oblivion j 
and yet we find fome remains of thofe Heretics fo 
late as the middle of the fixth century, but they 
are never mentioned afterwards. 

Soon after the death of John the Evangelid, a 
fe< 5 l of Heretics fprung up in the church, under 
the name of Alogians, fo called, becaufe they de- 
nied the Divine Logos, the word, or Son of God. 
They rejefted the gofpel of St. John, as a fpu- 
rious work ; and for no other rcafon, as would 
feeni, befides that of its oppofing their tenets. 
Their founder was one Theodore, of Byzantium, 
by trade a currier ; who having apoftatized from 
the catholic faith, during the heat of perfecu- 
tion, offered to return again to the church ; but 
becaufe his requeft was rejefted, he broached 
the above mentioned opinions, which were af- 
terwards improved on by Arius. 

Angclilcs , were a feel of Heretics whofe 
founder was Severus, and they took their rife 
towards the latter end of the fourth century. 
They beiieved that the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghod are the fame ; that none of them exifts of 
himfelf, and of his own nature; but that there 
is a common God or Deity, exifting in them all 5 
and that each is a God by relation to and parti- 
cipation of that Deity. It is certain, that fuch 
notions as thefe could never be underflood by 
the^ lower clafs of people, who look only for 
plain fimple truth ; and thus we find, that they 
foon dwindled away. 

The Ape l leans, were a fedt of Heretics, who 
made their appearance about the middle of the 
fecond century, and -were fo called from one 
Apelles, who had been a difciple of Marcion. 
They affirmed, that when Chrifl came down 
from heaven, he received a body, not from the 
fubflance of his mother, but from the four ele- 
ments ; which at his death lie rendered back to 
the world, and then afeended into heaven with- 
out a body. Like many other Heretics, they 
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believed in two principles, one good and the 
other bad ; they rejected all the prophetical writ- 
ings, and denied the refurre<5tion of the body. 
S < j i n c of this feet continued till Arius broached 
his notions, and then they feem to iiave joined 
tli cm fc lvcs to his followers, for after his time, we 
never find them mentioned by any of the eccle- 
fiaftica! hiftorians. 

The /Ip o l tin art an s were a fe£t of Heretics, who 
took their rife about the middle of the fourth 
century, and had for their founder and leader 
Apolli nari us, bifhop of Laodicea. They main- 
tained that there was not an intelligent foul in 
Jefus (Thrift, but that the divinity, joined to hu- 
manity, fupplied the place of a foul. They went 
ftill farther, and affirmed not only that there was 
but one nature in Jefus Chrift, but even that his 
flefli was of the fame nature with his divinity. 
They added, that this flefh did not partake of the 
womb of the Virgin Mary, but only palled 
through it, as through a reed or a pipe. Some 
of them afferted, that Jefus (Thrift brought his 
body from heaven, whence it followed that his 
body was immortal, fo that his birth, paffion, and 
refurrcdlion were only leen in appearance, but 
not in reality. Thefe Heretics were not nume- 
rous, and the laft time we find them mentioned, 
is by Socrates, who tells us, that towards the be- 
ginning of the fourth century, 'I heodofius, bi- 
fhop of Antioch, by his perfuafions, got them re- 
conciled to the church. 

About the middle of the third century, there 
was a remarkable fe 6 t of people in Africa, pro- 
fe fling moft of the principles of the Chriftian re- 
ligion, nor do we know whether to rank them 
among the number of Heretics or orthodox. They 
were called Aquarians, becaufe they mingled water 
with the wine in the eucharift, and fome of them 
ufed only water without any wine at all. The mix- 
ing of wine and water, was fometimes pradbifed by 
the orthodox ; for we read in one of St. Cy- 
prian’s epiftles, that it was the pradtice at Car- 
thage in his time, and that it was ufed to repre- 
fen? the blood and water iffuing from our Sa- 
viour’s fide. An antient author gives another 
reafon for their mixing wine and water together, 
namely, that the wine pointed out our redemp- 
tion by the blood of Chrift, and the water, our 
being cleanfed from all impurities. Thus the 
people, whom we have mentioned, could not be 
properly called Heretics, altho’ Socrates, in his 
ecclefiaftical hiftory, ranks them among the 
number. 

When our Saviour inftituted the facrament of 
the eucharift, he took the cup and drank of it, 
and there is no doubt but the liquor was wine. 
But we are no where told that he commanded his 
dilciples to ufe wine alope in the celebration of 
this divine inftitution. The inftitution was in- 
tended as a memorial of the death of Chrift, by 
eating bread, and drinking fuch liquor as un- 
doubtedly could be procured, without confining 
it to wine, or excluding of water. ^ Had this 
been the cafe, then many of the primitive Chrif- 
tians could not have communicated together 5 
for the gofpel made its progrefs into countries 
where wine was never known, nor any forts of li- 
quor ufed, beftdes milk and water. The cafe is 
this, probably thofe who can procure wine, ge- 
nerally do fo for this facramentj but it is equally 



certain, that water alone may be ufed, othervdft 
we muft unchriftianife many of our brethren in 
different parts of the world. 

The Archontics were a fe£t of Heretics, who 
fprang up about the latter end of the fecoml 
century, but who was their founder is not cer- 
tainly known. They taught that the world was 
created by arch-angels, from whence their name 
was derived. They denied the refurredtion of 
the body, and placed perfeft redemption in a 
certain chimerical knowledge* This knowledge, 
they faid, could be only exerciled by the Lord 
God of Sabaoth, who reigns in the higheft hea- 
vens. They had many other notions of a moft 
horrid nature, one of which was, to aferibe feme 
fort of almighty power to the devil, whom they 
imagined to have a large ill are in the govern- 
ment of this world. This feffc continued till 
about the latter end of the reign of Conftantinc 
the Geat, but we never find them mentioned af- 
terwards. 

In the early ages of the church, there was a 
remarkable fed! of Heretics, called Art oty rites, 
who celebrated the eucharift with bread and 
cheefe, faying, that the fir ft oblations made by 
men, were of the fruits of the earth and of fheep. 

Ily gius , in his account of the martyrdom of 
Perpetues , a woman of fome eminence, relates the 
following vifion, which fhe faid fhe fa w , and it 
is in her own words : cc I went up and faw a 
very wide garden, and in the middle, an old 
man, fitting in the habit of a ftiepherd, and 
minding the flock. And he lift up his head 
and faw me, and laid, thou art welcome, my 
daughter ; and he called me, and gave me a 
morfel of cheefe, which I received with joined 
hands, and eat, and all they that ftood around 
me, faid. Amen.” Perpetues imagined from 
this vifion, that fhe fhould iuffer martyrdom ; and 
the reafon is affigned by Poflimus, an antient au- 
thor, who tells us, that the eucharift was pointed 
out in the vifion, that facrament being always ad- 
miniftered to the faithful, previous to their fuf- 
ferings. Thefe people admitted women to preach 
in their aflemblies, and they were always d reflect 
in white, with lighted torches in their hands. 

Another fe<5t of Heretics were called Audeans , 
from one Audean, a Syrian, who had lived many 
years in Mefopotamia, and was in great repute 
about the beginning of the fourth century. This 
Audean was one who pretended to great aufte- 
rites, but the liberty he took in rebuking the 
clergy for their vices, brought upon him the 
whole load of their indignation, fo that he re- 
folved to feparate himfclf from the church. He 
was ordained bilhop by another fchifmatic bifhop, 
and he afterwards eftablifhed bifhops and deacons 
of his own party. St. Epiphanus does not charge 
the Audeans with any error in point of faith ; 
he only fays, they afferted the refemblance be- 
tween God and man, conftfted in the body of 
man, which gave reafon to believe, that they 
looked upon God as corporeal. It is true, there 
are leveral authors who charge them with other 
errors, fuch as that God was not the creator of 
all things, and that ulury was unlawful. For 
thefe notions he v/as condemned by the council 
of Nice, and the emperor ordered him and all 
his followers to be banifhed, which only made 
things worfe than they were, before 5 for Audean 
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joined hirnfelf to the Goths, who built him feve- 
ral churches in the exterior parts of the empire. 
This herefy continued till about the beginning of 
the fifth century, when the Goths began to make 
daily inroads into the empire, and from that time 
v/e hear nothing at all concerning it. 

The Carp o era items were a remarkable feft of 
heretics in the fecond century, having for their 
founder one Carpocrates , a native of Alexandria. 
Jle was a man of die mo ft abandoned life, and 
taught his followers, that a community of wives 
was not only lawful, but even meritorious. He 
further aflerted, that a man could never be happy 
till he had palled through all forts of debauchery 5 
laying it down as a maxim, that nothing is evil in 
its own nature, but only fo in the opinion of 
men. 

His followers believed, that the world was 
made by angels \ that Jefus Chrift was the fon 
of Joieph and Mary, in the fame manner as other 
men, and that his foul only afeended into heaven, 
his body con tinging in the grave, fo chat they 
denied the refurreftion. 

When a per lb 11 was admitted into their- fo- 
defies, they marked him under the right ear 
with a. hot iron, that they might know him ever 
afterwards. They had images of Chrift, both in 
painting and fculpture, which they faid were the 
workmanlhip of Pilate, and they kept them 
locked up in a chcft, in the place where they af- 
fembled together. They had likewife the images 
of feveral of the mod celebrated philofophers, 
to whom they offered facrifices, as the heathens 
did to their idols. A woman of this fetft, named 
Marcellina, came to Rome about the end of the 
fecond century, and made a great many pro fe- 
lytes j which is not much to be wondered at, 
when we confider that they were as abandoned as 
any of the heathens. St. Epiphanus relates, 
that in his youth he became acquainted with fome 
women of this fe£t, who revealed to him the moll 
horrid myfteries of the Carpocratians, and fought 
to make him a profelyte. He adds, they were 
beautiful women, and the temptation was ftrong, 
but God was pleafed, by his grace, to preferve 
him from the fnare. 

Another of thefe fefts, who were not very nu- 
merous, were called Cerdonians> from one Cerdon, 
who had been educated a philofophcr, but after- 
wards became a difciple of Marcion, the father of 
the Marcionites. Like feveral of the other Ele- 
rctics, they believed there were two univerfal 
beings, a good one and an evil, and by thefe all 
men were created and governed. They rejected 
the law and the prophets, they taught, that 
Chrift had not a real, but only an imaginary 
body, and they denied the refurredtion. It was 
in oppofition to this herefy, that the article, <c the 
refurredbion of the body,” was firft inferted in the 
creed. And likewife the article, cc he fufFered 
cc under Pontius Pilate,” for unlefs he had a real 
body, it would have been impoftible for him to 
fuffer. 

A numerous feft of Here tics, who fp rung tip in 
tlie apoftolic age, were called Cerinthians t , from 
one Cerinthus, who, according to Epiphanus, 
lived near the time of the emperor Domitian. 
He had been, and probably was either a Jew, or 
a Samaritan. He had travelled into Egypt, where 
he learned the faiences, and upon his return to 
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Alia, formed the fed! to which he gave his own. 
name. We are told further, that he travelled 
from place to place, flirting up the Jews again ft 
fuch orthodox Chriftians as refuled to embrace 
his opinions. 

The particulars in which the herefy of the 
Cerinthians conlifted, were thefe. They did not 
allow that God made the world, but aflerted, that 
it was created by an inferior power. To this in- 
ferior power, they attributed an only fon, but de- 
nied that he was the Divine word. They ad- 
mitted feveral angels, and inferior powers, as 
filence, depths, fulnefs, and in this they were af- 
terwards followed by the Valentinians. They 
maintained that the god of the Jews was no more 
than an angel, and they rejected the law and the 
prophets. As for their notions concerning our 
Saviour, they were fome what extraordinary. 

They diftinguifhed between Jefus and Chrift : 
they faid, that Jefus was a man, the fon of Jofeph 
and Mary; but that he excelled all others in juf- 
tice, wifdom, and prudence ; that Jelus being- 
baptized, the Chrift of the Supreme God, that is, 
the Holy Ghoft, dcJcended upon him 5 and that 
by the afiiftancc of this holy fpirit, Chrift wrought 
miracles. They allowed that Chrift fufFered and 
rofe again ; but they held, that before his fuffer- 
ings, the holy fpirit had left him and returned 
to heaven. They admitted no gofpel befides 
that of St. Matthew ; and they likewife rejected 
the A6ts of the Apoftles, and all the Epiftles. 
It was partly to refute this herefy, that St. John 
wrote his Gofpel ; and we have a paftage in St. 
Jerome, concerning that great Evangelift and 
Cerinthus,. which we fliall relate in the author’s 
own words, as tran Gated from the original. 

In his latter years, St. John refided moftly at 
or near Ephefus, and one day as he and fome 
Chriftians were going into a bath, the apoftle faw 
Cerinthus bathing himfelf. Upon that St. John 
turned to his friends, and faid, let us make 
hafte out of the bath, left it fall upon us. This 
they complied with and immediately the bath 
fell. Whatever truth is in this we fliall not take 
upon us to fay, but certainly fome refpefb Xhould 
be paid to fuch a great man as St. Jerome. 

We have already taken notice of the herefy of 
the Donatifts, which was far from being fo grofs 
as moft of the others ; but here we find a new 
herefy arifing out of it ; for one error generally 
leads to many others. 

Soon after the Donatifts had eflablifhed 
churches, and ordained bifhops in Africa, anew 
feft fprung up among thofe Heretics, called Cir- 
cnmccllians , and they were the moft horrid of any 
we have yet mentioned. They had no fixed 
abode, but rambled up and down the provinces 
begging, or rather exafting a fupport from the 
people in the country. They exerclfed all forts 
of cruelty, and treated every one they met with 
in the moft brutal manner. They run about 
like madmen, carrying feveral forts of arms, by 
which they became a terror to all thofe who de- 
fired to live peaceably. The terror of their 
name fpread itfelf throughout moft parts of 
Africa, for not content with injuring their fellow 
creatures, they proceeded fo far as to lay violent 
hands on themfelves, in hopes of obtaining the 
crown of martyrdom. This they did feveral 
ways, but the moft common was, by throwing 

themfelves 
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themfelves clown from precipices, drow" i n 
the, nfelves in rivers, or burning themMvcs to 
death in fires. They never Iranged thcmfclves, 
b' C'iufc f ud as, after he had betrayed Chr ■&, took 
t ivii- method of deflroying himfelr. 1 heodoic 
relates that thole v/no intended to become mal- 
ty,.. jave notice of it to their companions iomc 

them Tlicy were fed with the moft conly toot 

that could be procured, and when the time came, 
they voluntarily defiroyed thcmfclves. Some 
times they gave money to people to hill them, 

or forced thofe whom they met m the b^ghways 

to run them through with 1 words. At other 

times, they ofiered violence to the lodges wnom 
they met in the ftrccts, and obliged them to com- 
mand their officers, who followed them, to dii- 

^Thcodorct, the ecclefiaftical luftorian, relates a 
pleafing Rory concerning thofe infatuated wretch- 
ed creatures. A company of Circumcelhans me. 
a young man of wit and courage, and preienting 
him wit’ll a fword , ordered him to plunge it.n o 
their hearts, otherv/ile they would put him to 
immediate death, l ie did not refufe but told 
tliem, that perhaps wnen he had hilled a few of 
them, the others would repent and fall upon and 
difpatch him ; ft begged they would firft ltiftcr 
him to bind their hands and feet, and then h 
would do as they de fired. They contented to 
this, and differed themfelves to be bound, which 
was no fooner done, than the young man laflied 
them all with a whip, left them, and went 
away. They frequently demohfiied the Pagan 
temples, not lb much from a hatred of idolatry, 
as with a view of provoking the prieRs to kill 
them ; and yet in the mid ft of all theta extrava- 
gancies, they Ring praifcs to God. The Dona- 
til! bifhops, not being able to convince thele 
madmen of their errors, applied to Taunnus, 
general of tire forces in Africa, who font fome 
loldiers againft them. Great numbers of them 
were killed, but they were not totally fup- 
preffed, till about the latter end of the fifth 

Ce From what has been Raid concerning thefc 
Heretics, or rather madmen, we may infer, 
that the civil government of Africa, was in thole 
an-es much neglected ; for although reafon, as 
well as religion, forbids perfecution on account 
of relisrious fentiments, yet thefe men, having 
committed the groffeft crimes, ought to have 

been put to death. rTT , „ 

Dulcinifts were another order of Heretics, but 

they (prang up at a period of time, rather later 

than any of thofe wc have yet mentioned; but 

the peculiarity of their notions entitles them to 

a place in this part of the work. Dulcinea 

was a layman, and under the ftrongeft pretenfions 

to fanftity, he concealed the moft abominable 

vices He kept a concubine, whom he called 

the faint, and he taught that the law ofMofes 

was a law of rigour and cruel injuftice ; that the 

law of Chrift was a law of equity and mercy, but 

the law fuperior to all, was that of the Holy 

Ghoft, which had been revealed to himielt 

alone. He taught further, that it was an aft of 

charity in a woman, to content to the defiles of 

* man, whether (he was married or fingle ; and 



his followers who were many in number, he cv.i- 

led the true church. At hill, he becanie jo on- 
noxious to the civil power, that ad ms fo.lowyn 
were difperfed, and himfeif with his concubine 

burned aiivc. ^ 

An ancient te£t of Chnftian Heretics we;-.; 

called Ebhniles , and took their name from on,; 
F.bion, who had been a difciplc of Cert-mhos. 
He puio-ht his followers that the law of Molts 
was not° aboli fliecl by the death of Chrift, but 
that both it and the Chriftian lav/ fliould be ob- 
ferved together, both being binding to the end 
of the world. His followers called their place 
of meeting a fynagogue, in oppofition to the 
word church ; and they made ute of baths, in 
conformity with the ceremonies of the Jews. In 
celebrating the Eucharift, they made ufe of un- 
leavened bread, but no wine, and they added 
to it many fuperftitious ceremonies pccul.ai to 
fome of the heathen nations. They adored 
Jerufalem as the place God had made choicf of; 
and like the Samaritans, they would not kilter 
any perfon to touch them. They refufed to eat 
either flefh or milk, and when they were bitten 
by ferpents, they plunged themfelves _ into the 
water, and invoked every thing to give them 

a Alliance. _ . 

They difagreed among themfelves concerning 

Chrifc ; fome of them allowing, that he was the 
fon of Jofeph and Mary, born like other men, 
and that his holineis was acquired by his good 
works Others allowed, that he was born of a 
viro-in, but denied his being the word, or that 
he had any pre-cxiftence before his human gene- 
ration. They laid lie was indeed a great pro- 
phet, but yet a mere man ; who, by Lis virtue, 
had arrived at the dignity of being called Chrift, 
the Son of God. ney iuppoled t licit Clin ft and 

the devil were two principles which God had op- 
pofed the one to the other. In their lives they 
were the moft abandoned libertines, denying 
that there was any neceflity for chaftity, and that 
men and women fliould live promilcuoufly to- 
gether. This was very agreeable to the notions 
of the heathens, many of whom became con- 
verts to this new religion ; but as foon as a peife- 
cution aroie, they were difperfed ; we find fome 
remains of them in the fifth century, but they 

are feldom mentioned afterwards. 

The left of Heretics moft refembhng thole 
juft now mentioned, were the Eclefaites, who took 
'their rife under the emperor Trajan, about the 
beginning of the lecond century. They joined 
together ' fome of the JewHh ceremonies and 
thole of the Chriftian church, but they kept a 
mean between both. They worfhipped one God, 
and obferved with great ftriftneis the Jewilh lab- 
bath, circumcifion, and fome other ceremonies 

of the law of Mofes ; but they rejefted all lores 
of facrifices, nor would they differ an animal to 
be killed for that purpofe. They rejected as ipu- 
rious, the greateft part of the (acred fenptures, 
both of the old and new teftament, and they ac- 
knowledged a Meffiah, whom they calico the 
great king, but who this impoftor was, does not 
appear. They pretended that the Holy Gholt 
was a woman, and that it is lawful to renounce 
the faith with the lips, fo as it is retained in the 

heart. In their lives they were extremely vicious, 

living 
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had been much cor- 
that there was but 
becaufe he was but 



jiving like beafts together, in the moft prorrnf- 
cuous manner, and yet we find, that they remain- 
ed in the world till the fifth century. 

The Eutychians , were a feeft of Heretics, who 
rofe up late in the church, at a time when the 
pure doctrines of the gofpel 
rupted. They maintained, 

one nature in Jefus Chrifir, 
one perfon. They believed that the divine na- 
ture had fo fwallowed up the human, that there 
was no humanity in Jefus Chrift but that of ap- 
pearance. In 450, a council was held at Con- 
ftantinople, in which this herefy was condemned, 
but drill it had many partizans, who fpread their 
tenets throughout fever al parts of Alia, till at 
lad: it was fwallowed up in Mahometanifm. 

About the middle of the third' century, a fort 
of Heretics arofe in the church, called Hearcleo - 
nites. Hearcleori, the author of this herefy, was 
a man of fome learning, and being deiirous to 
become the founder of anew fe£ir, he refined on 
all the herefies that had taken place before his 
time. * Pie expounded many parts of the New 
Teftament, in a way peculiar to himfelf 3 but he 
rejected the Old Tedrament, affirming, that 
there never had been a prophet before Chrifir, 
except John the Baptift. His followers confifted 
■chiefly of apodrate Chridrians, and ftudents from 
.the heathen fchools 3 but this fed! muff have 
foon dwindled away, for no mention is made of 
them after the time of Conffantine the Great.. 

In the third century, or at lead: in the begin- 
ning of the fourth, there was a left of Heretics, 
called Ilieraxites , from the name of their founder, 
Plierax, a very fubtle philofopher, at Alexan- 
dria 3 who taught, that Melchizedec was the 
Ploly Ghoft, condemned marriages, and denied 
•the' referred! ion of the body. He likewife af- 
ferted, that no man could be faved who had not 
arrived at years of maturity, and that all infants 
were to be damned 3 for he confidered know- 
ledge, as the procuring caufe of eternal hap- 
pinefs. . ' 

Rufinus tells us a remarkable 

who was confounded 



ftory of an Hie- 
by a miracle. 



raxite, wno was 

wrought by St. Macarius, in Egypt. The Hie- 
raxite walking one day into the delarc where the 
faint refided, had the boldnefs to enter into 
a difpute with Marcarius and his companions. 
The faint, perceiving that his difciples began to 
be- ffaggered with what the Hieraxite had .ad- 
vanced, propofed, that they fliould both go in- 
to the. jepulchres. of the dead, and he whole doc- 
trine God approved of, y/ould receive power to , 
raife up, a. perfon from the grave.. 

The 'Hieraxite accepted of the propofal, and i 
both being come .into the fepulchre, the faint; 
preffed him to raife up one froin the dead, in the j 
name of the Lord. ;But the Hieraxite, alledging i 
that the faint fliould -begin firft, . as having made I 
the propofal, Macarius proftrated himfelf on ? 
the ground, and having addrefied himfelf to 1 
God, called a certain hermit by name, who had! 
been buried lome time before. The dead man 4 
anfwered him from the bottom of the tomb, ; 
upon which he was taken out alive 3 and the 
Hieraxite, terrified at the miracle, x took to his 
keels and fled out of the defart. 

Lucifer, biiliop of Cagliari, towards the mid- 
dle of the fourth century, was the founder .of- -a ]j 
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fe (St of Heretics called Lucifereans , This Luci- 
fer was a man of extraordinary abilities, which 
induced the bifliop of Rome to fend him to the 
emperor Conffantine, defiring him to call a 
council at Milan. This council met in the year 
3363 and as the majority of members were 
Arians, Lucifer, who was then orthodox, 
was, with all his party, lent into banifhment. 
He continued in banifhment feveral years, but 
being at laff recalled, he quarrelled with the 
other bifhops, and feparated himfelf totally from 
the church. He was, properly Ipeaking, partly 
an Arian, and partly a Semi-Arian 3 for the 
church was at that time fo much torn in pieces 
by herefies and fchifms, that inffead of preaching 
the pure truths of the gofpel, nothing was to be 
met with befides wranglings, ffrife, hatred and 
contentions. 

About the middle of the fourth century, and 
during the reign of the emperor Conftantius, 
a feblr of Heretics arofe in or near Mefopotamia, 
called Majfalians , from a Hebrew word, which 
fignifies prayer, and a Greek word of the fame 
import. 

It took its rife from the conduct and notions 
of fome monks, who, inffead of working to fup- 
port themfelves, as was the pra&ice in that age, 
gave themfelves up wholly to prayer. They 
taught that the whole of religion confiffed in 
prayer 3 and that there was no neceflity for good 
works. They pretended to prophecy, and blaf- 
phemoufly afferted, that they could fee the tri- 
nity with their naked eyes. They believed that 
the Holy Ghoft del cended upon them at their or- 
dinations, when they trod the devil under foot, 
and danced upon him. They forbad giving of 
alms to any but thofe of their own fe£t$ pretend- 
ed that they could diffolve marriages 3 and per- 
fuaded children to leave their parents and follow 
them. They wore long hair like women, and 
drefled themfelves in magnificent robes. They 
became at laff fo obnoxious to the people, that the 
emperor Theodofius publiihed an edibt againft 
them, when, to avoid perfecu t ion, many of them 
returned to the churchy but as often relapfed into 
ther former errors. Wherefore, in a council of 
bifhops, held 427, it .was ordained, that no more 
of the Majfalians fliould be re-admitted into the 
church, let their repentance be ever fo apparently 
fincere. 

* _ _ _ ♦ 

Theodore, bifliop of Pharan in Arabia, was 

the founder of a new feft, called Monotbelites* 
who. maintained, that although there were .two 
natures in Chrift, yet there was but one will ; and 
that the manhood in Chrifir was fo united to the 
word, that though it had its faculties, it did not 
aft by itfelf ■, but the whole aft was to be aferibed 
to the word which give it the motion. They 
maintained. further, that it was the manhood of 
Chrift that fu fibred hunger, thirflr, and all forts 
of pain ; but all thefe were to be aferibed to the 
word as the caufe. Many of the clergy embraced 
thefe nations, and the herefy remained till it was 
condemned in a council held at Conflantinople, 
'680. * 

Nazareans. This was a name given at firft to 
all the followers of Jefus Chrift, but after the de- 
ftruftion of Jerufalem, a new feft arofe, who 
aflumed this name to themfelves. Their religion 
confifted of a Arrange jumble of Jewiflri ceremo- 
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nies mixed with Chriflian ones. They were all 
jews by birth, were circumcifed, kept the fab- 
bath, and, at the fame time, received the New 
Tell ament, acknowledged Jefus Chrift to be 
the true Mefliah, and were all baptized. Thefe 
Heretics, pretending to obferve a medium be- 
tween tlie Jews and Chriftians, were abhorred 
and detefled by the former, and by the latter 
they were declared to be pro felled enemies to the 
gofpel. 

The Nicoiaites , or Nicolai L an s> are a very antient 
left of heretics j for we read in Rev. ii, 6. 
<c This thou haft, that thou hateft the deeds of 
cc the Nicolailans , which I aifo hate.”" Some 
are of opinion, that the founder of this fedt was 
Nicolas the deacon ; but whoever he was, his 
followers have been charged with the grofleft im- 
pieties, and with all manner of abominations. 
Men and women lived together promifcuoufly 
without the leak regard to decency, and this was 
conlidered as a virtue, inftead of being con- 
demned as a vice. They held the molt blafphe- 
mous opinions concerning Jefus Chrift 3 and, m 
a word, were among the work Heretics that had 
rifen in the church, although they took their 
rife in the apokolic age. 

The Novations were a numerous fedl of Here- 
tics, who fprung up about the middle of the 
third century, and were fo called from one No- 
vatian, a prefbyter at Rome. Cornelius having 
been elected bilhop, Novatian was fo enraged 
that himfelf had not been preferred, that he en- 
deavoured to blacken the character of Cornelius, 
by charging him with (hewing too much lenity 
to thofe who h’ad apoftatized during the perfecu- 
tion. 

He taught that apokates fhould indeed be ex- 
horted to repentance, but that it was God, not 
man, who could pardon them. Nay, he went 
To far as to after t, that an apokate could never be 
forgiven throughout all eternity 3 which fo terri- 
fied many of thofe who hadlapfed, that they re- 
turned again to paganifm. He was equally fe- 
vere to thole who married a lccond time, declar- 
ing them guilty of the unpardonable fin againft 
the Holy Ghoft. His followers pretended to 
great purity in their lives, and re-baptized all 
fuch of the orthodox as joined their party. This 
herely was not confined to Rome, for it fpread 
itfelf throughout every part of the Roman em- 
pire, and its followers were extremely numer- 
ous. Conkantine the Great granted them toler- 
ation, on condition they did not make converts ■ 
of any of the orthodox 5 but they are not men- 
tioned after the middle of the fifth century. 

There was another fe6l of Heretics who fprung 
up about the middle of the fecond century, called 
Ophites , from the veneration they had for the 
ferpent that tempted Eve, and the worlhip they 
paid to a real one. They pretended that the fer- 
pent was Jefus Chrift, and that he taught men 
the knowledge of good and evil, Jefus, they 
faid, was conceived by the Virgin Mary, and 
Chrift came down from ' heaven to join him. 
Jefus was crucified, but Chrift had firft left him 
to return to heaven. They faid that the God of 
the Jews was no more than a fubordinate deity, 
who created the bodies of men, but their fouls 
were created by the fupreme God. They had a 
live ferpent tamed, which they kept in a cage, . 
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and at certain times, they would open the door 
and let it out, when it twilled itfelf round 
fome bread on a table. This bread they brake 
and difiributed it among the company, and hav- 
ing kiffed the ferpent, the ceremony concluded, 
by declaring this to be the real Eucharift. 

Pelagians, a fedt of Heretics well known in 
church hiftory, took their rife about the middle 
of the fourth century. Their, firft founder was 
one Pelagius, a native of Britain, and his origi- 
nal name was Morgan. Some have told us, he 
was originally a monk of Bangor in Wales, and 
probably he was 5 but thefe monks were very 
different from fuch as are called by that name 
at prefent. 

Having left his native country, he travelled to 
Rome, where he affociated himfelf with perfons of 
the greateft learning and piety, being himfelf a 
man of confiderabie abilities. He undertook 
the education of fome young men, and for their 
inftrudtion wrote a commentary on St. Paul’s 
Epiftles. 

Pelagius having been charged with herefv, 
left Rome and went into Africa, where he was 
prefent at the famous conference held at Car- 
thage, betwixt the Catholics and the Donatiks, 
From Carthage he travelled into Egypt, and at 
laft went and fettled at Jerufalem 3 for, according 
to all the accounts we have of him, he died fome- 
where in the Eaft. 

% 

His principal tenets were the following: 

I. Adam was by nature mortal, and whether 
he had finned or not, would have died. 

II. The confequences of Adam’s fin were con- 
fined to his perfon, and the reft of mankind re- 
ceived no disadvantage thereby. 

III. The law qualified men for the kingdom 
of heaven, and was founded upon equal pro- 
mifes with the golpel. 

IV. Before the coming of Our Saviour, fome 
men lived without fin. 

V. New bom infants .are in the fame condition 
with Adam before his fall. 

VI. The general refurredtion of the dead does 
not follow, in confequence of our Saviour’s re- 
furredtion. 

VII. A man may keep the commands of God 
without difficulty, and preferve himfelf in a ftate 
of innocence. 

VIII. Rich men cannot enter into heaven, un- 
lefs they part with all their eftates. 

IX. The grace of God is not granted for the 
performance of every moral adfc 3 the liberty of 
the will and information in point of duty, being 
fuflicient for that purpofe. 

X. The grace of God is given in proportion to 
our merits. 

XI. None can be called the fons of God, but 
thofe who are perfedlly free from fin. 

XII. Our vidtory over temptation is not 
gained by God’s afliftance, but by the liberty of 
the will. 

♦ 

^ Such were the fentiments embraced by Pela- 
gius, and taught by his followers, and we find, 
that they fpread far over the world 3 for although 
they were condemned in feveral fynods and 
councils, yet they made their way into -Britain, 
where their author was born, being conveyed. 
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thither by one Agricola, the fon of Severianus, 

a Pelagian bifhop in Gaul. 

The orthodox party were very diligent in op- 

pofino- its progrefs; and for that purpofc requelled 
the Galilean bifhops to fend over fome perfon of 
eminence to manage the conteft. Their requeft 
was complied with, and the Gallican bifhops fent 
over to Britain, Germanus, bilhop of Auxerre, 
and Lupus, bifhop of Troye, who held a famous 
conference with the Pelagians, at St. Albans, by 
which the latter were put tofilence, and the peo- 
ple gave fentence by loud acclamations for Ger- 
manus and Lupus. Upon this occafion the follow- 
in'* flory is related: A perfon of quality and his 

lady brought their daughter to the holy biiliops, 
begging of them to reftore her fight, fhe having 
been fome years blind. The bifhops advifed them 
to carry her to the Pelagians, who declined under- 
taking the cure. Germanus then invoked the 
trinity, and the young woman was reflorcd to 
fight, which had fuch an efFedl on many of the 
people, that they left Pelagianilm, and returned 
again to the orthodox. 

The Montanifis were a numerous left of Here- 
tics, who arofe in the church about the latter end 
of the fecond century. Their founder was one 
Montanus, a Phrygian by birth, who is faid to 
have embraced Chriflianity, with a view of pro- 
moting his temporal interefl. He pretended to in- 
fpiration, and gave out that the Holy Ghoflhad 
made known to him many things which had been 
concealed from the apoftles. His fir ft followers 
were two enthufiaftic women, wliofe names were 
Prifcilla and Maximilla, and in a fhort time after 
he had many difciples. Several councils con- 
demned his dodtrine, and he, with all his fol- 
lowers, were excommunicated. 

Finding they were cad out of the church, 
they formed themfelves into a diflindt fociety, 
under the direction of thofe whom they called 
their prophets, namely, Montanus, Prifcilla and 
Maximilla. TThefe fedtaries made no alteration 
in the creed, only they after ted, that the Holy 
Ghofl ipake to Montanus, who was his organ 
to deliver his will. 

They refufed communion for ever to thofe 
who committed notorious crimes, and after ted, 
that the bifhops had no authority to abfolve 
them. They condemned fecond marriages, and 
obferved three lents in the year. Thefe Heretics 
began to dwindle away towards the latter end of 
the fourth century. 

About the year 4 29, Neftorius, bifhop of 
Conflantinople, broached a new herefy, and his 
followers were called Neftoriam . He taught that 
there were two natures in Chrift, and two perfons, 
the divine and the human. It was never difputed 
by the orthodox, but there were two natures in 
Chrift, nay, the belief of it makes a capital article 
of their faith, but as for two perfons that has 
been conftantly denied, for we truft upon that 
as a great matter of comfort, that our Redeemer 
has joined our nature to his own, and will remain 
fo to eternity. The council of Ephefus con- 
demned this herefy, and the emperor Theodofius 
confirmed the fentence, 431, Neftorius being 
depofed and banifhed. 

His followers, however, multiplied in a pro- 
digious manner after his death, and fpread them- 
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felves throughout many of the eafterri nations; 
One Sergius* a Neftorian monk, affifted Maho- 
met in writing the alcoran* arid another got him- 
* felf declared king in the province of Indoftan* 
and grew famous by the name of Preftcr-Johm 

Prifcillianifts , were a fedt of Eleretics who arofe 
in the church, in the fourth century, and are fo 
called from one Prifcillian* a Spaniard by birth* 

. and bifhop of Avila; This bifliop pretended to 
work miracles by the pow6r of magic, and yet he 
, lived feemingly luck a pious life, that he drew 
over to his party a great number of the clergy. 
He maintained the principal notions of the Mani- 
chees, *but his chief tenet was* that it was lawful 
to make falfe oaths to fupport one’s caufe and 
intereft. The emperor Maximus cauled this' 
heretic, with all his followers, to be beheaded, 

Sabellius, an Egyptian phiiofopher, having em- 
braced Chriftianity, attempted to flu cl y the doc- 
trine of the trinity, and as it was incompreheri- 
ftble, he rcfolved to broach out a new religion of 
his own, and his followers were called Sabellians . 
He taught that there v/as but one perfon in the! 
trinity, and in confirmation of this dodbrine, he 
made ufe of a comparifon. He faid, that as man* 
though compofed of foul and body, is but one 
perfon : fo God, tho* he is Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghoft, is but one perfon; His difciples carried 
his notions ftill higher, but wc hear little of them 
after the time of Conftantine the Great; 

Sethians , were a fedt of Heretics, who arofe firft 
in Egypt about the middle of the fecond century. 
We are told that they worfhipped Seth the fori 
of Adam, whom they believed to be Jefus Chrift 
the fon of God, but who was made by a third di- 
vinity, and fubftituted in the room of the two 
families of Cain and Abel, which had beeri de- 
ftroyed at the deluge.- As they countenanced and 
encouraged ,all manner of debauchery, fo they 
had many followers, for we find that they con- 
tinued in Egypt upwards of five hundred years. 

Simoniam , the moft antient fedt of Heretics* 
were the followers of Simon Magus, a native of 
Samaria, who offered Peter money if he would 
fell him the power of working miracles. Although 
difappointed in his feheme to impole on the 
apoftle, yet he went about from place to place 
and made many profelytes to his blafphemies. 
The greateft number of ITerefies took their rife 
from this impoftor, and his difciples indulged 
themfelves in all forts of lewdnefs. They wor- 
fhipped him as the great God, and likewife one 
Helen, a common proflitute, who travelled along 
with him. There is no doubt that the apoflles^ 
Peter and John, had this monfter in view, when 
they cautioned their hearers to beware of falfe 
prophets. 

In the fecond century, a new fedl of Heretics 
iprung up, known by the name of Tatianites , from 
one Tatian, a difciple of St. Julius, who had 
for many years taught theology at Rome. This 
Tatian was of a rambling difpofition, and after 
the death of his matter, he left Rome and tra- 
velled into the Eaft, where he fpread his new doc- 
trines. His herefy was a compound of many 
others that had been before him, particularly the 
Valentinians and the Marcionites, to which he 
added, that Adam and Eve could not be faved. 

He 
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lie condemned marriage as inconfiftent with 

the gofpcl j forbad the drinking of wine, nor 

would he fufler any of his followers to eat fiefh. 

They were lo averfe to the ufe of wine, that they 

u fed water in the lacrament of the cucharift. 

* 

Sevcrus, one of his difciples, improved on the te- 
nets ofTatian. Like moll* of the other Here- 
tics, he taught that there were two principles, a 
good and an evil one, and by them all things in 
heaven and earth were governed. He denied 
the refurrettion of the body, and forged a great 
number of books, which were juftly rejetted by 
the orthodox. 

. This here fy was fometime in repute, but it 
dwindled into contempt about the time of the 
emperor Con flan tine the Great. • 

The Zacheans were another fett of Heretics, 
who arofe about the middle of the fourth century 5 
and they were fo called from one Zacheus, who 
lived fomcwherc near Jcrufalem. This enthufiaft 
retired to a mountain, where he fpent moft of his 
time in devotion, being of opinion, that prayerwas 
all God required of men. Tie took upon him the 
office of a pried, without being ordained to that 
j acred office, and he foon procured a great num- 
ber of followers. Thefe, however, confided 
only of the off-fcourings of the people, fo that 
men of fober lives deteded them. He was ge- 
nerally confidcred as an impodor, who had no- 
thing in view, belides that of procuring a name 5 
and fo far as we learn, his fett was extintt long 
before the end of the fourth century. 

Another wild fett of Heretics were called Zan- 
Kalians y from one Zanzales, a native of Syria, 
and according to fome, bifhop of Antioch 3 but 
of that we have no certain proof. He taught, 
that baptiim with water was contrary to the gof- 
pel, and that they ought to baptize with fire 3 
which he grounded upon the words of John the 
Baptid, who foretold that the Mefliah would 
baptize with the Holy Ghoft and with fire. For 
this reafon he ordered that all his difciples fhould 
be branded with a red hot iron three times, in 
the name of the Father, of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghoft. This herefy gave great offence to 
the church, but it foon funk into contempt, and 
its followers were delpifed by all thofe of the or- 
thodox party. 

About the latter end of the fourth century, 
one Jovinian, a monk of Milan, invented a new 
herefy 3 and his followers were from himfelf, called 
Jovinia?is. He taught, that Mary, the mother 
of Jefus, did not continue a virgin after her lay- 
ing in 3 and that when a man has received grace 
in baptiim, he can never lofe it, which makes him 
equal to the perfett in heaven. Further, that 
a date of virginity is not more agreeable to God 
than marriage 5 and ladly, that there is no merit 
in eating or drinking, fo as we give thanks to 
,God , 

This Jovinian had taken a diflike to the au fie- 
ri ties. o.f the. cloyfter, and oppofed the zeal of 
Ambrofe, , bifhop of Milan, who was 'a lire- 1 
nuous advocate for the monaftic life. Accord- 
ingly, he, with fome of . his brethren, left, 
the cloyfter and retired to Rome, . where 
they had many followers 5 but Theodofius -the 
. emperor, ordered them to depart out of Italy. 
This they complied with, but returned after his 
death* and gained new reputation. The clergy, 

3 



however, railed a frefh fiorm of perfecution 
againft them, and applied to the emperor Ho- 
norius for his affiftance. ITonorius complied 
with their requell, and . they were all baniihed - 
into an unfrequented ifland, where they were, 
never heard of afterwards. Probably they died 
of want, and as their tenets were not much- 
different from thofe of Pro te Hants, it giver, 
us but a melancholy pitture of the eftabliihed re- 
ligion at that time. 

The Meleciansy another fett of Heretics, about 
the beginning of the fourth century, had for 
their founder, Melecius, .bifhop of Lycopolis, 
in Egypt. • This bifhop had been, at fir ft, a moft 
zealous advocate for tie faith 3 and the warmth 
with which he defended it, fo irritated the em- 
peror Maximillian, that he caufed him to be 
imprifoned along with Peter, bifhop of Alexan- 
dria. About the year 306, and during his cap- 
tivity, Melecius declared with great warmth 
againft thofe Chriftians, who having apoftatized, 
delired to be reconciled to the church 3 infilling, 
that they flioukl not be admitted to pardon, till; 
fuch time as the perfecution was over, and the 
church’s peace reftored. He carried his zeal in 
this matter fo far, that he broke off all his com- 
munion with Peter, the bifhop of Alexandria, 
who oppofed the rigour of his doctrines 5 and 
thus, even while he was detained in prifon, he 
not only defended the faith, but likewife 
broached opinions contrary to it. 

Soon after this, a fynod was held at Alexan- 
dria, in which the opinions of Melecius were 
condemned, and this fentence was confirmed by 
all the neighbouring bifhops. -The Melecians 
hung little bells to the bottom of their garments, 
and fung ther prayers dancing all the time 3 and 
this they confidered as the only means to appeafe 
the wrath of God. They per filled in rejetting 
all fuch Chriftians as had apoftatized 3 and they 
are laid to have been notorious hypocrites under 
the mafk of piety. 

Another fett of Heretics were called Sahhathi- 
ansy from their leader Sabbathus, a Jew, who 
was baptized at Conftantinople, towards the lat- 
ter end of the fourth century, and ordained a 
prieft by the Novatians ; but finding himfelf as 
little efteemed by the Heretics whom he had 
joined, as by the Jews whom he had deferted, 
he forlook their affemblies, and refolved to be- 
come the head of a party. 

As he had Hill fome remains of Judaifm in 
him, he affirmed, that Eafler fliould be- kept on 
the fame day with the Jewifh paffover 5 and the 
better to confirm his difciples in that opinion, lie 
made ufe of the following ftratagem : In read- 

ing Luke xxii, when he came to the words, 
cc The feaft of unleavened bread drew nigh, which 
cc is called the paffover.” He railed his voice 
on a fudden, and cried, <c Woe unto him, that 
cc keeps the paffover, but on the day of unlea- 
cc vened bread. ” He joined thofe words fo art- 
fully to the text, that his ignorant hearers ima- 
gined them to be the words of Jefus Chrift 
himfelf. 

Sifiinnius, a Novatian bifhop, fet himfelf up 
to oppofe Sabbathus, and one day, while the lat- 
ter was in a certain church, a report was fpread, 
that Siilinnus was coming with a band of armed 
men, to deftroy him and his followers. The 
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Sabbath i an s, feized with terror, endeavoured 
to make their efcape, but as they prefled to get 
out of the church, they fell one upon another, 
and die number of thofc who were trampled to 
death was fo great, that the reft abandoned their 
leader, out of fear of Siffinus, and thus the whole 

fe< 5 t was entirely dil'perfed. 

Saturninians , the laft fe<5t of thcfe antient He- 
retics whom we fhall t mention, took their rife 
about the beginning of the fccond century, and 
had for their founder, one Saturninius, a philo- 
fopher of Antioch. This man having embraced 
9 hrifcianity, became a member of the church of 
Antioch ; but not relifhing the fimplicity of the 
goipel, he refolded to fet up a new religion of his 
own. He had a particular fyfcem of his own, 
concerning the creation of the world ; for he 
taught, that God created feven angels, and thefe 
{even angels created the world, with two kinds 
of men, the one good and the other bad 5 the 
good, he laid, were the cleft chofen to glory 5 
and the bad were the reprobate, who were to be 
condemned. 

Pie taught many other ridiculous notions, fuch 
as, that man lives by the breath of God- alone, 
but when he withdraws that breath he dies. To 
thefe he added, that the angels having long ad- 
mired the beauties of God, refolved to make 
fomething to refemble him ; and having laboured 
a great while, they made a kind of animal which 
could not ftand upright, but crawled on the 
earth like a ferpent 5 that God Suffered their 
wdrk to remain fometime in this low condition, 
to convince them of the raihneis of the projedt. 

At laft, God being touched with companion, 
bellowed fome fhare of his own perfection on this 
creature, who immediately railed himlelf upon 
his feeti and lifted up his head towards heaven. 
Saturninius pretended, that the Jews had been 
long under the government of a bad angel, 
as a punifbment for their fins ; but that at laft, 
the eternal Father, taking pity on them, fent 
him (Saturninius) into the world, to take them 
out of the power of the angel of difeord ; that 
he himfelf was the true MefTiah, and that Jefus 
Chrift was a meer apparition, and not a real 
man. This impoftor had a, great number of fol- 
lowers, who fpread their notions throughout moft 
of the capital towns in Syria ; and to fupport his 
pretences, he forged a book, containing a great 
number of falfe oracles, all which he faid had 
been dictated by a good angel, and were of equal 
authority with the word of God. 

■ Thefe were all the Heretics of any note in the 
primitive church 5 for although there were fome 
of Idler note, yet they were only branches of 
the above, and little more has been tranlmitted 
to us concerning them, befides their .names. 
Taking their abfurdities, their errors, their im- 
pieties, and their blafphcmies all into one point 
of view, we are prefen ted with a moft fhock- 
mg picture of human nature. Here all the vices 
that can take place in the heart, are collected to- 
gether j fo truly were the words fulfilled, that 

the child Jefus fhould be fent for the rife and . 
fall of many. 

Having giveji an account of all that is necef- 
1 a 7 tc > be known, concerning the antient He- 
retics and fchifmatics, we fhall conclude this ar- 
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I I tide with a definition of the terms fo often made 
ufe of, viz. fchifim, herefy, and blafphemy. 

“ And fir ft, of fchifm, which is to divide the 
church and difturb its peace. The pious Mr. 

I Nelfon has given us a definition of fchifm, in the 
I following words. <c Schifm (fays he) is a caufelefs 
reparation from fuch governors in the church, 
cc as have received their authority and commif- 
fion from Jefus Chrift. If there be a fufRcient 
<c cauie, then there may be a reparation but it is 
cc not fchifm. But if there be no fufRcient ground 
<c for the reparation, it is fchifm j that is a cul- 
<c pable reparation, which was always reckoned 
a fin of a very heinous nature. For St. Paul 
cc charges the Ephefians to keep the* unity of 
cc the /pint in the bond of peace, becaufe there 
cc is but one God, one faith, one baptifm, and 
cc one body of Chrift.” 

cc The fame dodtrine is taught in the writings 
cc of the firft fathers of the church, particularly 
fC St. Ignatius and St. Cyprian ; and fchifm was 
<c reputed a great fin by them, even before the 
cc church and ftate were united, and when the 
<c meetings of the fchifmatics were as much to- 
1 cc lerated as thole of the orthodox; For tole- 
fc ration does not alter the nature of fchifm. 
Cf Such laws only exempt the perfons of fchifma- 
cc tics from persecution. Donati fm and Nova- 
cc tinifm were counted as damnable fchifms, im- 
cc der the reigns of thofe emperors who granted 
cc toleration to them ; as under the reigns of 
cc thofe who made laws againft them.” So ac- 
cording to thefe authors, it is not reparation from 
a church that creates fchifm, but it is a caufelefs 
reparation $ but then it mull: be added, that there 
may appear fufRcient caufe to one, when another 
does not fee any ; fo that in judging of thofe 
who feparate, we fhould be cautious and cha- 
ritable. 

Secondly, herefy, which is very different from 
fchifm - 9 the latter being only a reparation for 
groundlefs caufes from the eftabliflied church of 
the country where wc live 5 whereas herefy is a 
total deviation from the principles of the Chris- 
tian faith, and the fetting up fomething in op- 
pofition thereunto, which has no foundation in the 
facred feriptures. People found in the faith may 
differ in their fentiments, concerning the exterior 
non-effentials of religion, without injuring the 
peace of the church, although in the heat of im~ 
neceflary controveriy, the violence of unguarded 
paffions may induce them to abufe each other j 
but while they agree in the effentials of religion, 
and live as become the tiifciples of Chrift, all 
fuch opprobious names fhould ceafe. 

It is every way different with Heretics, who, 
not content with difturbing the peace of die 
church in the non-effentials of religion, boldly 
proceed to attack one or all of thofe fundament- 
als upon which our falvation depends. Thus one 
will deny the Divinity of Chrift * another the ne- 
ceffity of his merits, to procure our acceptance 
with God j a third, the ufe of the outward means ; 
and a fourth, the refurredtion of the body, and a 
future ftate of rewards and punifhments. Such 
errors as thefe juftly deferve the name of herefy, 
becaufe the teaching of them ftrikes at the foun- 
dation of our holy religion, by reprefencing the 
bufferings of Chrift as both ufelefs and unneceffary, 
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Thirdly, blafphemy, which confifcs in alcrib- 
ing any thing to the deity, unbecoming the per- 
fections of his godhead, or by derogating from 
the nature of his attributes, by faying that he is 
neither holy, juft, nor good. This by the law of 
Moles was a capital offence, and the criminal 
was to be led without the camp and Honed to 
death by the whole congregation, but the wit- 
nefies, upon whole evidence he had been con- 
vidled, were firft to lay their hands upon his head, 
and throw the firft Hones at him, in teHimony 
that they had not perjured thcmfelves. 

Our Saviour takes notice of the fin and blaf- 
phemy againft the Holy Ghoft, which was never 
to be forgiven, either in this world, or in that 
which is to come 5 and this paflage of facred 
feripture has been a Humbling block in the way 
of many pious v/el 1 -meaning ChriHians. If we 
con fid cr the paflage aright, nothing can be 
plainer than that it is to be imputed to the Pha- 
rifccs, who declared that the miracles Chrift 
wrought by the power of the Holy GI10H, were 
performed by the afTillancc of the devil. Our 
Lord had juft* healed one po Hefted of a devil ; 
and the Pharifecs gave this malicious turn to the 
miracle; c< This fellow doth not call out devils, 

but by Beelzebub, the prince of devils. " This 
led our Saviour to dilcourfe concerning the finer 
blafphemy againft the Holy Ghoft, and to tell 
his difciples, <c Wherefore I lay unto you, all 

manner of fin and blafphemy fhall be forgiven 
<c unto men, but the fin againft* the Holy Ghoft 
<c fhall not be forgiven unto them.” See Matth. 
xi 1. 22, 3 t . 

The Pharifecs, therefore, were the perfons 
charged with this fin, which confided in aicrib- 
ing what was done by the power of God to the 
agency of the devil. And the rcafon why our 
Lord pronounced it unpardonable is plain, be- 
caufe the Jews, and particularly their leaders the 
Pharifecs. by withftanding the evidence of mi- 
racles, refilled the ftrongcil means of their con- 
viction. Prom all which it will naturally follow, 
that no perfon now can be guilty of the fin 
againfl the Holy Ghoft, in the fenfe in which 
our Saviour intended it, although there may be 
fins which bear a near refemblance to it. 

y the common law of England, blafphemy 
is defined to confifl in a denial of the be- 
ing and providence of God, and a* reproach- 
ing of the name of Jcfus Chrift, for which the 
delinquent is to fuffer imprifonment, the pillory, 
or to be fined at the diicretion of the court where 
the offence is tried ; and for this crime, one Anne 
Taylor paid a fine of one thouland pounds, and 
flood in the pillory three times, 1676. See Haw- 
kins's pleas of the crown. Chap. 89. 

By the ftatute ix. of William III. chap. 32. 
It is enabled, that if any perfon fhall, by writing. 



j or fpeaking, deny any of the perfons of the Holy 
Trinity to be God, or aftert there are more God’s 
than one, or fli all deny the Chriftian religion to 
be true, or the Old and New Teftament to be of 
Divine authority, he fhall be incapable of any 
office or employment, and for the fecond offence 
fhall be di fabled to fue in any a£tion to be exe- 
cutor. 

A mod remarkable in fiance of blafphemy hap-, 
pened in the reign of queen Elizabeth, for the 
truth of which we have the teftimony of all the 
writers of that time, as well as the records of the 
courts of juflice. One Placket affirmed himfelf 
to be the anointed king of the earth by the Holy 
Ghoft, and commanded his two difciples, Ar- 
thington and Coppinzcr, to proclaim through the 
ftreets of London, that Chrift was come to judge 
the world, and that he might be feen at the 
houfe where Placket lodged, and that all who 
refilled to obey him fliould deftroy each other, 
and that the queen fliould be dethroned. Pie 
was convifted of high-treafon, and at the place 
of execution, repeated the following prayer : 
cc Eternal God, thou knowefc me to be the 
true Melfiah, whom thou haft lent : fliew fome 
miracle from the clouds to convince thofe un- 
believers, and free me from the power of my 
enemies. If thou refufell to. do this, I will 
fet fire to the heavens, and, pulling thee from 
thy throne, will tear thee to pieces with my 
hands." And turning to the executioner, faid, 
Doft thou, wretch, prefume to hang thy 
kins Then lifting up his eyes to heaven, 

repay eft me well for a king- 
I come to take vengeance on 
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lie cried, ce Thou 
<c dom bellowed, 
tc thee/* 

Such a wretch as this fliould have been whip- 
ped twenty times at the cart's tail, inftead of 
lending him into eternity, uttering the moft hor- 
rid blasphemies. 

By the law of Scotland, blafphemy isj and al- 
ways has been, a capital offence, and it takes 
place before high-treafon. The laft perfon that 
fuffer ed for this crime at Edinburgh,* was one 
Aikenhead, in the year 1696. Pie denied the 
Being of a God, and mocked at all religion, 
whether natural or revealed. He belonged to a 
fociety of young men, who ufually met together 
at a tavern, where they made it a rule, that each 
in his turn fliould burn the bible, and blafphem 
the name of God. At laft, the club was dilperied, 
and this man was burnt alive ; but fovnc of his 
companions ftill continued to defeminate their 
fentiments. Among whom was one Plunter, a 
young ftudent in divinity, who was hung in 
chains at Broughton, near Edinburgh, for mur- 
dering two young gentlemen, the Tons of one 
Mr. Gordon, whole tutor he was.* 
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* We cannot here omit mentioning a very ufeful work, in which many particulars of very great importance are to be 
found, and which, in reality, refrefhed our memory refpe&ing the atheiftical practices of Hunter, whofe trial, among# au 
ex ten live variety of others, together with religious and moral reflections thereon, are inferted in The MalefaSlors Regifter* or New- 
Newgate and Tyburn Calender . This work is peculiarly calculated for families, and lhould be perufed by young perfons in 
general, as the whole tends, by a general difplay of the progrefs and confequence of vice, to imprefs on the mind, proper idea* 
of the happinefs refulting from a life of ftridl honour and integrity . It contains all the remarkable Old Baily, and other trials, 
from the year 1700 to the prefent period, and is publi(hing in weekly numbers, embclliflied with elegant copper-plaics, p « c 5 
only fixpcncc each. Care, however, ihonld be taken to afk for. the New Publication, printed only for Mr. HOGG. 
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Of the State of the Chriftian Religion, from its receiving a 
Civil Eft ablifhment under Conftantine the Great, 314, till 
the beginning of the Reformation, 1517. 
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E come now to tlie third article pro- 
pofcd concerning the Chriftian Reli- 
gion, and it is of fuch an important 
nature, that, according to the regular manner we 
have hitherto proceeded, we fhall confider it 
under the following heads : 

I. An abftradl of the hiftory of the church, 
from the time of the emperor Conftantine the 
Great, till the reformation. 

IT. The origin of the monaftic life, with an 
account of all the religious orders, by whom 
founded, and for what purpofes. 

III. The origin, progrefs, and prefen t ftate of 
all the ceremonies made ufe of by the Roman 
Catholics. 

Daftly, an account of the inquifition j and in 
writing on thofe fubjcdls, we IhalJ be directed by 
the beft authors : whether popifh or proteftant, 
we fhall be guided by a candid attention to the* 
truth, being willing to find it in any party what- 
e ver. 

To begin with the fir ft, namely, the ftate of 
Chriftianity,. during the fpace of eleven hundred 
years. It will be necefiary, however, to obferve, 
that as we have already given an account of all 
the antient TIerefies> and as there was no necel- 
fity for others fpringing up after this period, fee- 
ing the church became daily more and more cor- 
rupted, fo the reader mu ft attend to the general 
thread of the narrative, itbeingour intention, when 
any innovation prefents itfelf to us, to treat of it 
as collaterally connected with the whole, bv wav 
of digrcfiion. 

We have already confidereci the religion of our 
Divine Redeemer, as propagated among the hea- 
thens, by no other means befides the aftiftanceof 
Almighty power, and although oppofed by the 
Roman emperors, by the Pagan priefts, and the 
fupcrftitious Jews 5 yet the tender plant grew up, 
and was nourifhed, and an innumerable com- 
pany of people of all ranks thought it an honour 
to inlift themfelves as foldiers under the banner 
of the crofs. Neither the malice of devils, nor 
the power of men could flop its progrefs, for as 
Chrift had declared that his kingdom was not of 
this^ world, fo his religion was propagated by 
fpi ritual means, and the more it was oppofed, the 
more it flour idled 5 but now. we mult draw the 
* j no between human and divine power. 

Conftantine, juftly called the Great, took pof- 
lefiion of the Roman empire partly by force, and 
partly by eledtion, and it muff be acknowledged, 
that at that time, the Chriftians werefo numerous, 
u would have been confiftcnt with true policy to 
lave gi anted them a free toleration, fuppofing 
the emperor himfelf had continued in the prac- 
^icc of heathenifm. The emperor, however J em- 
taced the Chriftian religion, in the year 314, 11 



although he was not baptized till within a fhort 
time before his death. He ifliied an order, that 
all the revenues, appropriated for the fupport of 
the heathen temples, fhould be beftowed on the 
Chriftian clergy, and being no ftranger .to the 
tricks pradlifed by the Pagan priefts, he ordered 
their idols to be expofed to the populace, that 
they might fee in what manner they had been de- 
ceived by defigning men, and this occafioned vaft 
multitudes of people to embrace the Chriftian 
icligion, although it is probable that many 
of them did fo, without being properly inftrudted 
in its principles, but rather that they might ac- 
quire emoluments, by complying with the orders 
of the emperor. 

Tin's circum fiance is the more neceflary to be 

• • . ^ it will throw a confiderable 

light on the remaining part of this narrative, and 
point out how great the difference muff always 
be between human and divine power. During 
the three firfl centuries the Chriftians were a 
d 11 trefled people, but they were in many refpedbs 
pure and innocent. Whether they imagined that 
temporal power would interpole in their favour, 
cannot now be certainly known 5 probably they 
did not, for as they waited daily for the fecond 
coming of Chrift, all their hopes centered in that 
fmgle principle ; and this confideration fupported 
them under all their fufferings. 

Previous to the reign of the emperor Con- 
ftantine, the Chriftians had been perfecuted in the 
mofi: cj uel manner ; and, bleeding with their 
wounds, they were taken under the protection 
of that Chriftian hero. Happy for the Chriftian 
clergy, had they made a*. proper life of fuch 
indulgence granted to them; and, inftead of 
furring up the civii power againft the heathens, 
endeavoured like their Divine Mafter, to bring 
them over to the .truth, without coercive means? 

The contrary however took place, and to ufe the 
words of the great and good archbilliop Leighton, 

“ The world went mad by turns.” No fooner 
liad the Chriftian bifhops received the counte- 
nance and protection of the civil power, than they 
refolved to perfecute the pagan priefts, from 
whofe malice they had fuffered fo much, and in 
this they were too much countenanced by thofe 
obfequious courtiers, whofe mercenary views and 
felf-interefts induced them to attend as minifters 
of ftate in the emperor’s court. But to under- 
hand this in a proper manner, we mull attend to 
the ftate of the Chriftian church, beginning with 
the fourth century. 

t 

Century IV. 

The Chriftians, being now eftablifhed in 
the peaceable pofleflion of great riches and 
honours, began to compare their prefen t ftate 
with their former fu flaring, which brought to 
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-their remembrance the patience and fortitude of 
their predeceffors. Thefe confiderations raifed 
in them a high, and in fome meafure a juft vene- 
ration for tlie martyrs : But it did not flop here, 
for it ran into excefs, and produced the worit 
effefts. Every rumour concerning thefe faints 
was received without examination, and rep re- 
lented as meritorious, infomuch that certain 
monks made a trade of going from place to place 
felling their bones and relics. 

This p raft ice was greatly encouraged by the 
mo ft celebrated preachers of that age, fuch as 
Athanafius, Gregory Nazianzen, but particularly 
Chryfoftom, whole popular eloquence contributed 
greatly towards encouraging the fuperftitious 
veneration and invocation of faints, the love of 
monkery, and the belief of miracles wrought by 
monks and relics; thence arofe religious addrefTes 
to the martyrs, who were confidered as patrons 
and interceffors, which tended to leffen the reli- 
ance and gratitude due to Chrift, and to lub- 
flitutc new mediators in the room of him who alone 
is the mediator between God and man, the Lord 
our Redeemer. When we Proteftants fpeak of the 
crofs of Chrift, we mean thereby the whole of his 
paffive obedience, without paying any regard to 
the form or fhape of a wooden crofs; for unleis we 
can be kept in mind of our Lord’s fufFe rings, 
without fuch monitors, it fhews that our love for 
him is very cold. 

Some zealots, under the direftion of Helena, 
the mother of Conftantine the great, pretended 
to have difeovered the real crofs on which -Chrift 
iuffered; many figures of it were made and dif- 
tributed all round the empire : Thefe were hung 
up in churches, and the relics of the faints were 
depofited in boxes, and placed on the altars; for 
it was in this age that altars were firfl erefted in 
the Chriftian churches. 

St. Chryfoftom in preaching on Good Friday, 
in the great church of Conftantinople, has given 
us the following defeription of the virtues of the 
crofs, which although the whole might be applied 
to the pafiive obedience of Chrift, yet from the 
circum fiances of the times, the lentiments of the 
preacher, and the nature of the addrefs, it feems 
plain that he had directed the people to look at 
the fign of a crofs. He fays, 

cc Now, if thou would know, O Chriftian, the 
tc power and prailes of the crofs, attend to me ! 

<c The crofs is an anchor to all thole who 
<c from wavering in the faith, begin to fink! a re- 
c ‘ iurreftion of the dead! a leader of the blind ! 

<c the path of thofe who have gone out of the 
cc way ! tlie avenger of thofe who have fuffered 
wrong! the Haft” of the lame !- the comfort of 
<c the poor! the curb of the rich ! the overthrow 
<c of the proud ! the viftory over the devil ! the 
inftruftor of children ! the iupply of* council 
to thofe who want it ! the pilot of thofe who 
are in a lea of troubles ! the haven of thofe 
tc who are tolled about in a ftorm ! the bulwark 
cc of. thofe waging war with -fin and the devil ! 

the father of orphans ! the helper of widows ! 

<c the judge of thofe who do wrong ! the pillar 
<c of the juft ! the repole of the afflifted ! a light 
<c to thofe who fit in darknefs ! the magnificence 
cc of kings ! tlie teacher of humanity to barba- 
cc rians ! tlie freedom of Oaves! the wifdorri of 
the unlearned ! the law of the difobedient 1 
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cc the preaching of the prophets ! the declaration 
cc of the apo files ! the glorying of the martyrs ! 
. <c the exerciie of the folitary ! the foundation of 
<c the church ! the fafety of the world ! the de- 
“ ftruftion of the heathen temples ! the over- 
cc throw of their altars ! the vanifhing away of 
fC their incenfe ! the fcandal of the Jews ! the 
cc ruin of the ungodly ! the ferength of the 
cc weak ! the phyfician of the difeafed ! the 
<c cleanfing of lepers ! the ftrengthener of the 
fC paralytic ! the bread of the hungry ! the foun- 
cc tain of the thirfty ! and, in a word, the cover- 
cc ing of the naked !” 

Such was the popular eloquence of thofe 
times, and, when we confider what influence 
it mu ft have had on the minds of men juft 
brought over in profeflion from the religion of 
pagans, we will not be furprized to find, that 
image worfhip, and a veneration for the relics 
of the martyrs, foon became leading principles in 
Chriftianity. 

It was in this century, 325,- that the famous 
council of Nice met, confifting of three hun- 
dred and eighteen bifhops, befides a vaft number 
of prefbyters, deacons, and other church officers, 
together with reprefentatives from the laity, who 
ftill had a fliare of church power. In this coun- 
cil the emperor prefided in perfon, and being a 
perfon of great moderation, he aclvifed the bi- 
fhops to drop all unneceflary difputes, and attend 
to their duty, as minifters of the gofpel, in regu- 
lating the affairs of the church, confident v/ith 
the law of Chrift, and the intereft of believers. 
The pafiions of the clergy were however fo tur- 
bulent, and fuch was their hatred of each other 
concerning difputed points in religion, that they 
framed the creed which ftill bears their name, 
although it was not confirmed till the general 
council at Conftantinople, 381. 

The orthodox party were not content with the 
temporal emoluments arifing from their livings, 
but they even went fo far as to ftir up the em- 
peror to punifli with death, all thofe who differed 
from them in fentiments. Here they afted the 
fame part as the Heathens had done to them 
before; when the Heathens found they could not 
confute the Chriftians, they forged the grofleft 
flanders to blacken their characters ; and in the 
fame manner did the Nicene fathers treat the 
Heretics. Had they by charitable realoning 
fought to convince thofe men of their errors, they 
would have afted a Chriftian part; but their 
calling in the aid of the civil power, was in its 
own nature fo hellifh and diabolical, that even 
their friends cannot draw a veil over this part of 
their conduft. 

The truth is, the clergy were now fo glutted 
with power, that they became the vileft incen- 
diaries of the ftate. They meditated nothing 
but revenge again ft thofe who oppofed them ; and 
had they not been reftrained by the civil power, 
they would have perfect! ted the Heathens, in tire 
fame manner as they had been perfecuted by 
them. And yet, during all thefe confufions, 
the bifhops of Rome had not, nor did not pre- 
tend to any authority over other bifhops. But 
we fhall foon have occafion to take notice of the 
rife of the papal power. Before this time, every 
church had its own creed, or formulary of be- 
lief; and although the words often differed from 
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the creeds of neighbouring churches, yet the 
fenfe was the fame. They all agreed in the 
fundamental articles of religion, but they did not 
jmpofe their forms upon each other. But now 

the right of private judgement was deftroyed 5 
men were not to fearch the feriptures, in order to 
find out the terms of acceptance with the Deity, 
but in the words of creeds of human invention, 
a fixed fenfe was put upon the moft abftrufe parts 
' c f t | ie word of God, and inflead of confirming 
thefe points, by the word of God, the bible it- 
felf was to be regulated by them. 

About the beginning of the year 361, Julian,* 
commonly called the apoftate, was chofen em- 
peror, and for fometime he behaved with great 
moderation towards the Chriftians. His hatred 
to them, however, was inveterate ; for although 
he had been brought up amongft them, yet he 
had feen fo much of the tricks pralbifed by the 
bifhops as well as the reft of the clergy, that he 
refolved, if poflible, to re-eftablifli heathenifm. 
He impofed levere taxes upon the Chriftians, 
and when any of their leaders complained, he an- 
fwered, in a fneering manner, cc your God hath 
cc taught you patience. ” Indeed the Chriftian 
bifhops at that time, were of fuch turbulent dif- 
pofitions, that he was afraid of them, becaufe 
they could, at any time, have influenced the po- 
pulace again ft him. 

Pie was fucceeded by Jovian, a man of good 
natural parts, and a friend to the Chriftians both 
from principle and pralbice ; but he had not 
long enjoyed the imperial dignity, when the or- 
thodox bifhops tampered with him, in order to 
perfecute the Heretics. For this purpofe, he 
called a fynod, to meet at Antioch, where the 
orthodox bifhops became in all things obfequious 
to the emperor. Jovian, however, faw through 
their duplicity, and told them that he hated con- 
tentions, and that it was his defire they fhould cul- 
tivate peace, in order to promote the interefts of 
Chriftianity. For this part of his conduit, Jo- 
vian has been juftly celebrated by every impartial 
hiftorian, who has written an account of his con- 
duit 5 for neither the threatnings of the bifhops, 
nor the alluring promifes of the Heathens, could 
induce him to fwerve from his duty. Happy for 
the Chriftian world had he lived a few years 
longer, but he was taken away before he had an 
opportunity of doing the good he intended. 

In the mean time, great difturbances hap- 
pened at Rome, upon Libernus’s dying, who was 
bifhop of that fee. Urfinus and Damafus, both 
deacons of that church, were candidates for the 
bifhoprick, but the party of Damafus prevailed, 
upon v/hich he was elelbed and ordained. This 
fo far enraged Urfinus, that he collelbed a party 
together, . and got himfelf ordained bifliop, 
which occafioned a new fchifm in the church.. 
The confequences of this contefted election 
proved fatal to many of the citizens of Rome ; 
for, befides vaft numbers murdered in the 
ftreets, no lefs than one hundred and thirty-feven 
were murdered in the churches in one day, during 
divine iervice. This is faid to have been the 
firft controverfy concerning the fee of Rome, and 
happy for the world had it been the laft; but the 
iequel will fhew, that it was trifling to what hap- 
pened afterwards. 

Theodofius the emperor, who in many refpelbs 
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was a very great man, became a zealous advo~ 

cate for the orthodox ; and he iflued circular let~ 

* 

ters, commanding all his fubjelbs to embrace the 
Nicene creed, and worfhip the three perfons in 
the Trinity as one God. Nay, he went fo far as 
to threaten all the bifhops with expulfion, who 
did not obey his orders. At the fame time, he 
made a code of laws relating to ecclefiaftical 
difeipline, which mu ft ever ftand as a difgraceful 
monument to his memory ; for the orthodox 
party, being armed with power, lorded it with a 
high hand over all their opponents. In the 
mean time, the Donatifts in Africa, perfecuted* 
their brethren with the moft unrelenting cruelty; 
and Chryfoftom, bifliop of Conftantinople, hav- 
ing been banifbed from that city, ftirred up a' 
violent perfecution againft the Arians, fo that 
perfecution fceined to know no end. 

Many fuperftitious cuftoms debafed the purity 
of the church during this century, fuch as the 
making of crofies of wood, metal, and painting 
were brought in, in confequence of the emperor 
Conftancine having on all his banners difplayed 
a crofs. 

Pilgrimages to places fuppofed to be holy, 
began to take place in this century, but they 
were not carried to fuch an heighth as we have 
fince feen them in the church of Rome. Thefe 
pilgrimages were for the moft part to Jerufalem 
or Rome, or to other places where the moft ce- 
lebrated martyrs fuffered death. They were 
confidered as meritorious, but this laid the 
foundation for much fuperftition. The giving 
of the eucharift to children, took place about the 
end of this century; and what is very remarkable, 
when the elements were confecrated in the 
church, they were fent home to fuch of the be- 
lievers as could not attend. Indeed it may be 
juftly faid, that the foundation of fuperftition 
was laid in this age, and we lhall fee in what 




Century V. 



Hitherto we find, that the bifliops of Rome 
had not made any ftretches towards eftablifhing 
the papal power ; but this century furnifhed 
them with many opportunities. Infallibility was 
not yet pretended to by the bifhops of Rome, 
for had they pretended to any fuch thing, it 
would have been treated as an abfurdity. But 
notwithftanding all this, the papal power daily 
gained ground, -which was in a great meafure 
owing to the removal of the feat of the empire 
from Rome to Conftantinople; fo that the bi- 
fhops of Rome were left to take care both of ci- . 
vil and ecclefiaftical affairs. It was common in 
that age, for bifhops in the provinces to fend to 
the bifhop of Rome for his advice in all difficult 
cafes, and although that was no more than an 
alb of friendfhip at firft, yet in time it began to . 
be confidered as an obligation ; and the bifhop 
of Rome, -who formerly albed as dilbator to his 
own people, prefumed to exercife the fame au- 
thority over the whole of the Chriftian world. 

It was during this century, that images were 
placed upon the altars in the Chriftian churches, 
and many of them were inriched with the moft 
coftly jewels. The clergy were likewife forbid- 
den to marry, but. this met with fuch violent 
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oppofitiort, that ic v/as many years afterwards 
before it could be reduced into a regular 
fyftcm. 

Sureties, or godfathers for children, was ano- 
ther ceremony which took place in this age 5 and 
the reaion feerns to have been, that many of the 
parents of the children were Heathens. But 
here it is objected, why did Heathen parents of- 
fer their children to be baptized by Chriftian 
miniffcers ? the anfwer is obvious : all the Hea- 
thens throughout the empire were commanded to 
prof els Chriftianity 3 but as many of the bifhpps 
knew that they were not fincere, fo they thought 
it necefTary to get feme perfons, who had long 
made a profeOion of the faith, as it is in Jefus, 
to Hand fponfors for them. The crofs in' bap- 
tifm, which had been indifferently ufed by the 
Chriftian churches, before the reign of the em- 
peror Conftantine, v/as now made an article of 
the Chriftian faith, and no perfon was luppo fed 
to be properly baptized, unlefs he had that fign 
marked upon him. 

The giving the cucharift to children was like- 
wife introduced during this century, and we 
meet with feveral inftances where children re- 
filling to take it, the priefts poured it down 
their throats. This v/as undoubtedly a horrid 
profanation of fuch a folemn ordinance, but it 
was the humour of the times 5 for Chriftianity 
and Heathenilm were then fo blended together, 
that it was difficult to diftinguifh the one from 
the other. The Chriftian religion was now at a 
low ebb 5 civil power had been called in to give it 
a ianfbion, and the confequence was, it was foon 
mingled with many abominations, and at la ft po- 
pery prevailed, which enflaved the confidences 
of men for many ages. 

Century VI. 

During the beginning of this century, the 
power of the popes over the Chriftian world, 
was not fo much as known or recognized. The 
bifhops of Rome had, indeed, endeavoured to 

but they found fo many 
that they were obliged to 
and wait for a more fa- 
N01* was the infallibility 
of the pope acknowledged by any of the Chrif- 
tian nations j for the bifhops of Rome were ftill 
confidered as fubordinate to general councils. 

• It was not long, however, before the bifhops of 
Rome began to pull off the mafic, and declare 
that they had a fuperiority over all other billiops, 
and confident with the ignorance of the times, this 
notion was greedily embraced. The truth is,* the 
whole Chriftian world was, at that time funk into 
barbarilm 3 the principles of our holy religion 
were not taught; heathenilh rites and ceremonies 
had been artfully introduced 3 and the beft of all 
knowledge had become a lyftem of foolifhnefs. 
The Goths and Vandals began at this time to 
over-run the Roman empire, and as there were 
innumerable fedts of Heretics, fo they joined 
with thofe barbarians, and pure Chriftianity was 
beclouded with darknefs. This will account for 
many things that are to follow, with relpedl to 
the papal fee, and likewife. with refpedb to thofe 
ceremonies, which have in . a manner darkened 
the glory of the gofpel dilpenfatiqn, and ren- 
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ritablifh their power, 
obftacles in their way, 
relinc|iiifh the purfuit, 
vou table opportunity. 



dered the commandments of God of none effect 
by their traditions 3 teaching for truths, what they 
knew to be contrary to the will of God, and in- 
confiftentwith the interefts of men, either in time, 
or in eternity. 

It was during this century, that the two fol- 
lowing unfcriptural ceremonies took place, name- 
ly, praying for the dead, and praying to the 
dead. Interceffions at the tombs of the martyrs 
had been gradually creeping into ufe and gain- 
ing ground, from the time of Conftantine the 
Great 3 but now it v/as confidered as an article 
of faith, or at leaft an indifpenlable duty, bind- 
ing on every Chriftian. In much the fame man- 
ner, praying for the repofe of the dead, had gra- 
dually crept into practice, and this the Chriftians 
learned from the Heathens. 

It was common with the Heathens to pray for 
their departed relations, and keep feftivals in 
memory of them 3 but neither the Old nor the 
New Teftament ever gave countenance to fuch 
a practice. St. Auftin, who lived above an hun- 
dred years before the time v/e are writing of, 
prayed for the foul of his mother Monica, many 
years after fhe was dead, and, as he was a man of 
great repute in the church, there is no doubt 
but many began to follow his example. It was 
not, however, brought into general repute, till 
the iixth century, and then it was confidered as 
a duty men owed to their dcceafed relations. 

Singing litanies v/as another practice that took 
place during this century, but the Latin lan- 
guage was not as yet binding upon the churches, 
although it was beginning to creep into ufe. 
Purgatory was taught at Rome and in the Eaft, 
but in Ireland and the northern parts of Britain, 
it was not then known 3 nor was it much regarded 
in Gaul and Spain. The priefts were not yet, 
prohibited from marrying, 

lived fingle were moft efteemed and reverenced 
by the luperftitious. 

• The cup in the facrament was ftill given to the. 
laity, for although many fuperftitious ceremonies 
were ufed at their altars, yet the dodbrine of 
tranfubftantiation was not taught, people being 
left* to themfelves to confider the elements in 
whatever light they pleafea. It mu ft, however, 
be acknowledged, that there were fome in this 
age, who did believe in the do&rine of tranfub- 
ftantiation ; for Gregory the Great, as he is com- 
monly called, whom, we fhall mention in our ac- 
count of the next century, ufed all his endea- 
vours to make the people believe it. The glo- 
rious fun-ihine of the gofpel was juft now fink- 
ins: into obfeurity, little more than the {hadow 

and foon afterwards, in its ftead, there 
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was left, 
was only 



an empty name 



Century VII. 



The church being now in a great meafure cor- 
rupted, the clergy continued to feek every op- 
portunity of aggrandizing themfelves. They 
began to inculcate the notion, that their perfons 
were exempted from being cognizable by the 
■ civil power,, and this laid the foundation of feveral 
of thofe unhappy difturbances which afterwards 
‘proved fatal to many nations in the world. It 
• was about the beginning of this century, that 
I Gregory, bifhop of Rome, commonly called' 

2 Gregory 
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Gregory the Great, fent Auftin the monk over to 
England, to convert the Anglo-Saxons. This 
Gregory is, with propriety, called byfome eccle- 
fUfttcal writers, " The great patron of fuper- 
« ftition.” Whatever ceremonies had been in- 
troduced into the church before his time, he took 
care to improve upon them, and he was conti- 
nually inventing new ones. 

To create a greater ref peel for the churches, 

each one was named after a particular faint $ for 
it was about this time that the bifhops began to 
exercife authority over die fmaller churches, and 
the pope to rule over them all. Boniface III. 
was the fir ft Roman pontiff who afiumed the * 
title of univerfal bilhop, ' which is. the more ex- 
traordinary, bccaufe his predcceffor except one, 
namely Gregory the Great, although a bigot in 
religion, yet refilled this title when offered him. 



lidei 



land, bilhoprics were cftablifhed, and Italians 
placed in .them, who fpent much of their time 
in wrangling with the Britons, concerning the 
proper time of keeping Eafter. 

There were many unhappy difputes in the 
church, during this century, particularly con- 
cerning what God has kept concealed from 
men, and what indeed they cannot comprehend, ' 
namely, the do&rine of the trinity 5 for difputes 
and fuperftition conftituted, at that time, the 
greateft part of religion. Much about the fame 
time, another clifpute -arofe concerning the high 
and dignified titles that were to be given to the 
pope, for although fome of the churches had ac- 
knowledged his fupremacy, yet others, difputed 
it. 

The African bifhops in a .fynod, having ad- 
dreffed Theodore, bifhop of Rome, in fuch lofty 
terms, and with fuch flattering titles, that it gave 
great offence to fome other churches. The bilhop 
of Conftantinople wrote to the- bilhop of Rome, 
telling him, that as all the apoflles were equal in 
rank and dignity, fo all bifhops ought 'to be the 
fame, and confider each other as brethren. Even 
in Italy, during this century, it appears that there 
were fome bifhops who had fpirit enough torefufe 
to fiibmit to the bilhop of Rome, as will be feen 
in the following account of- Maurus, - bifhop of 
Ravenna. 

Vitalianus, bifhop of Rome, fummoned Mau- 
rus to give an account of his faith, he being 
fufpefted of holding opinions contrary to the 
Catholic dodbrine. Maurus, not only refufed to 
obey the furnmons, but lent notice to Vitalianus, 
that he had no authority over him. This unex- 
pected anfwer provoked Vitalianus to fuch a de- 
gree, that he immediately thundered againft 
Maurus the fen ten ce of excommunication. But 
of this excommunication Maurus made no other 
account than he did -of the furnmons. Nay, fo 
Heady was he to the rights of his bilhopric, that 
he retorted the fentence of excommunication, 

which was confidered as a crime of fo attrocious 

■ 

a nature, that an attempt was made to deprive 
him of his bilhopric, but the exarch of Ravenna 
supported him, and, in fpite*of the pope, his ad- 
herents and emiffaries, he. continued to exercife 
die duties of his office till his death, and in 
his laft moments exhorted his people never to 
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p fubmit to the authority of the pope, becaufe it 
j was ufurped, which requeft of his was religioufly 
adhered to by his fucceffor. 

In 63o, the famous council of Conftantinople 
met, to coniult concerning the doflrrine of the 
Trinity; and they. fpent much time in iearching 
the antient fathers. They excommunicated and. 
anathematized the then pope Honorius, which 
fliev/s that the popes were not then confidered as 
infallible. All the conclulions and decrees of 
this council being founded on the writings of the 
hither it created them fo much refpeeft, that for 
many centuries afterwards their works were con- 
fidered as little inferior to the feriptures. It v/as 
alfo at this time that the title of faint was fir ft: 
beftowed upon thofe firft writers of the church, 

( although, in the primitive times, it had been 
denied to the apoftles. It is certain, that many 
of thofe called fathers, were very fuperftitious ; 

. and fome of them imitated the Heathens in dif- 
• ferent parts of their worfhip. 

Another innovation, which took its rife in this 
century, was that of honouring the bifhop of 
Rome with the triple crown. It v/as required of 
the people, that they fhould honour the traditions 
of the church of Rome, in the fame manner they 
did the feriptures, which is not much to be won- 
dered at, for fo ignorant were the people of that 
age, that few of them could read. The heathen 
temples were dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and 
to the reft of the faints ; and churches were made 
fandtuaries, for thofe- who had committed crimes 
of the molt enormous nature. No man was to 
marry a woman to whom his father had been 
fponlor in baptifm ; and abftinence from meats 
and drinks on particular days, was confidered as 
meritorious. A vaft number of new feftivals 
.were instituted, and falling on Saturdays was 
forbidden, on pain of excommunication.' It 
was in this century that the church of Rome firjft 
ordered that the Lord’s Prayer fhould be read 
publicly in churches, and organs were firft ufed 
in all places of public worfhip. It was further 
decreed, than on every altar there fhould be a 
figure of Chrift on the crofs 5 in lome other parts of 
the churches he was drawn in the form of a lamb, 
and the Holy Ghoftlikeadove. It was' now become 
fafhionable, or rather cuftomary, for the priefts to 
fay private mafles to thofe who could not attend 
in the churches. All over the continent of Europe, 
where chriflianity or rather popery was eflablifhed, 
they read their prayers in latin ; but flill the cup 
was not yet denied to the laity. 

During this century, the' bifhops of Rome efta- 
blifhed their authority, and introduced their 
ceremonies into all the churches among the 
Anglo-Saxons, which mu ft have been attended 
with fome difficulty, efpecially as the Welfh, 
Scotch and Ififli flill refufed to fubmie to the 
Romifh church. This will appear the more pro- 
bable, as the Scots and Britons who had been con- 
verted to Chriflianity many centuries before, had 
ino diocefian bifhops till the middle of the eleventh 
(century. And withrelpedl to worfhip, Bede, who 
'lived about this time, and was himlclf a ftickler 
;for the Romifh church, tells us that divine fervice 
j'was celebrated in five different languages, in 
(Britain, viz. in Latin, Saxon, Britifh, PidtiJfh, and 
jScottifh, which was thelameasthelrifh. But all this 
f foon wore out in England, although it does not 

appear 
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appear that mafles or prayers in Latin, were much 
regarded in the other parts of the ifland, parti- 
cularly in Scotland, for many years afterwards. 

Century VIII. 

This century prefents us with many inftances 
of new corruptions taking place in the Chriftian 
church. The number or church officers were, 
indeed, in fome meafure fixed, and the feveral 
orders of archbifhops, bifhops, deans, canons, 
curates, were almoft the fame as at prefent in 
the Rormfli church; but the popes prefumed to 
grant the pall to archbifhops, without the con- 
tent of the emperors, which had never taken 
place before. To underftand this rightly, two 
things are neceffary to be attended to, firft, what 
was the pall? and fccondly, what honour or power 
did it confer ? 

In anfwer to the firfl, the pall was a piece of 
fine white woollen cloth, made in the form of a 
fafh , and to give it the greater fandUty, it was 
fprinkled with holy water, and laid on the altar 
of St. Peter's church one whole night, and feve- 
ral prayers repeated over it. This part of the 
ceremony being over, it was fent to the new ap- 
pointed archbifhop of every province, who paid 
a confiderable fum of money for it. Being folded 
in two equal parts, it was put round the neck, 
and hung down to the bottom of the robes be- 
fore. Secondly, with relpedt to the virtues re- 
fiding in the pall, and the power conveyed by it, 
they were fuppofed to be many. 

The pall gave a fandlion to all the decrees of 
the archbifhops, fo far as they kept on good 
terms with the fee of Rome, and the bifhops of 
the province, who refufed to treat it with the moft 
fubmiffive refpedt, were to be excommunicated, 
and their churches laid under an interdidt. That 
is, all their people were to be deprived of the 
benefit of the divine fervice, and fuch as died, 
were denied Chriftian burial. It may be added 
further, that without the pall no archbifhop could 
exercife the duties of his office, and fo weak was 
the civil power at that time, that princes were 
obliged to comply with thefe arbitrary mandates 
of the popes. The pall brought vaft fums of 
money into the Roman treafury, and in confe- 
qucnce of fuch an additional load of riches, the 
popes were enabled to aflume the characters of 
temporal princes, as well as ipi ritual bifhops. 

In 734, Leo, emperor of the weft, refufed to 
admit images into any of the churches in his do- 
minions, for which he was folemnly excommuni- 
cated by pope Gregory III. and his fubjeCts abfolv- 
ed from their oath of allegiance. Pope Leo III. 
fet the imperial crown on the head of Charle- 
magne, and fo obfequious was the emperor, that 
he meanly fubmitted to kifs the pontiff's feet.. 
This homage greatly pleafed the pope, efpecially 
as die ceremony was graced by the acclamations of 
the people, and in confequence thereof, - he in- 
filled to himfelf greater power, honour and in- 
fluence, than any of his predeceffors had hitherto 
attained to. At this period, the whole kingdom 
of anti-chrift was eftabliflied ; for although many 
innovations crept in afterwards, yet they were 
only improvements on what had taken place be-- 
fore their introduction. 



In Italy, where the monafteries were extreme! y 
rich, the abbots and priors, not chufing to remain 
fubjeCt to the bifhops of the diocefes, applied 
for relief to the popes, begging of them to ex- 
empt them from the jurifdiCtions of the prelates. 
This was extremely agreeable to the popes, who 
found that it would conduce much to their own 
intereft to have the religious houfes folely de- 
pendant on themlelves, leaving the bifhops to 
exercife their authority over the parochial clergy. 

To promote and eftablifh this feheme on the 
moft permanent foundation, epil copal ordination 
was conferred upon many of the abbots, who cx- 
ercifed the fame clerical power and authority over 
their dependants, as bifhops had formerly done 
over them. Hence the origin of our mitred 
abbeys, of which there were no lefs than twenty- 
fix in England at the time of the Reformation, 
and in France, and in all other countries where 
the Roman Catholic religion is profeffed, there 
are many of them to this day. Thefe innovations 
met with fome oppofition, but the ignorance that 
prevailed among all ranks of people, contri- 
buted towards affording the popes an opportu- 
nity of eftablifhing their power. 

Another ceremony which took place in this 
century, was that of kiffing the pope's toe, and 
the emperor Juftinian was the firft who fubmitted 
to it in 7 n . A folemn ordinance was made, that 
images Ihould be worfhipped, but this was greatly 
oppofed by many of the German bifhtfps, who, 
in a council at Frankfort, 794, made a decree 
againft it. In the eaftern churches, during this 
century, we meet with nothing but difputes con- 
cerning the doCtrine of the trinity ; which may 
ferve to fhew, that whenever the practice of re- 
ligious duties are forgotten, or negleCted, men 
have recourfe to idle wranglings, and unneceffary 
arguments, concerning things which God never 
defired them to look into. 

Century IX. 

In this century, the papal power received many 
additions ; for although the bifhops of Rome 
were oppofed by the Greek bifhops in the Eaft, 
particularly by the patriarchs of Alexandria and 
Conftantinople, yet the fuperftitious regard that 
was paid to the chair of St. Peter at Rome, 
overcame every oppofition. But there were other 
caufes, amongft which a principal one was that 
of the many divifions that took place among the 
bifhops in the different provinces. In all thele 
difputes they made it a rule to appeal to the popes, 
and their decifions being final, the bifhops of 
Rome were looked upon as far fuperior to all 
others in the world. Another caufe which railed 
the authority of the church of Rome, was that of 
the conduCt of their miffionaries, whom they 
fent to convert the people in the heathen nations. 
Thefe miffionaries were ftriCtly commanded to 
teach their new converts that the effential parts 
of religion confifted in being obedient to the 
pope, in making the fign of the crofs, and in 
counting their beads when they repeated their 
prayers, which they did not underftand; fo that to 
ule the words of a celebrated author, <c It was 
cc not uncommon in that age, to make a thoufand 
cc converts in a day." 
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The doftrine ' of infallibility was not as yet., 
defined, for it could not be luppofed. to be verted 
in the popes, many of whom were a fcandal to 
human nature 3 nor in councils, v/ho as often as 
they met anathematized each other. Some 
churches continued ftill to afiert their indepen- 
dency, particularly in Africa, in the Eart, and in 
Scotland, and even in England, where fuperfti- 
tion was firmly eftabli filed 5 yet the fovereigns 
did not fuffer the clergy to make any atfts, until 
tiiey had firft granted their concurrence. How- 
ever, in this century the popes procured great 
revenues and rich landed ertates in Italy, which 
let them on the fame footing with many of the 
inferior temporal princes, and the high regard 
tiiat was paid to them by the ignorant laity, made 
them formidable rivals to the emperors. 

In the year 884, the pofterity of Charlemagne 
having been driven out of Italy, and great part 
of that country left to the care of the popes. 
Pope Hadrian III. bilhop of Rome, ordered, that 
for the future, his fucceffors in the fee of Rome 
Ihould be confecrated, without applying to the 
emperors, which had been curtomary. 

At this time there was nothing more common, 
than for one emperor to be dethroned and another 
let up, through the influence which the popes had 
over the- people 3 and it was equally common for 
one pope to cancel the decrees of his predecefTor. 
It was in this century that the cn (torn of keeping 
• Lent was firrt introduced into the Englifh church, 
and all thofe v/ho died, in what was by them 
called the faith of the church, were to be buried 
in church-yards, which brought confiderablc 
emoluments to the clergy; for thofe who refilled 
to pay the common fees for the burying of their 
relations, were excommunicated, and confidercd 
as no better than Heathens. 

Century X . 

During great part of this century, the election 
of popes or bifhops of Rome was ftill continued 
to the clergy, the people at large, the magiftrates, 
and even the military 3 but the freedom of elec- 
tion was corrupted by bribery, by violence, and 
by perjury. Thus we And that one Theodora, a 
Roman lady and noted courtezan in 915, got her 
paramour John X. defied pope, although he had 
no right to that title, having never before entered 
into holy orders. Elis reign was ihort, for he was 
taken away by a violent death 3 the fame de- 
bauched courtezan who fet him up, having pulled 
him down, fie was Succeeded by John XI. not 
then twenty years of age 3 and as he knew 
nothing of tire clerical oflice, he was foon after- 
wards murdered. Rome, was at that time, a per- 
fedl fink of wicked nefs 3 the form of religion 
differing but little from Heathenifm, was at- 
tended to. in its external parts, but as for the in- 
teriors they were not fo much as known. Indeed 
the Roman Catholics are ready to grant this. 
Heury fays, that with refpeft to the conduct of 
die popes, this was the moft corrupt of all the 
Chriftian centuries. When thefe circumftances 
were mentioned by Dr. Burnet, to Queen Chrif- 
tina of Sweden, at Rome, her anfwer was, cc That 
<c the ignorance and wicked nefs of the popes in 
that age were, all put together, a linking 
cc proof of God’s Superin tending the affairs of his 
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church in this lower world 3 otherwife his di- 
vine providence would never have Suffered 
fuch wretches to enjoy iuch dignified titles.” 
The bifhops of Rome were now become fo for- 
midable, that the Chriftian princes thought it an 
honour to be allied with them, and they did all 
in their power to cultivate their friend Ihip 3 for 
fuch was the ignorance of the people, that they 
paid more regard to the papal decrees, than to 
the laws of the country where they lived, and 
where they owed Special obedience. It was 
during this century that the popes began firft to 
change their names after their elections, and" this 
ferved much towards aggrandizing their power. 

In this century, during the year 963, Odo, 
prince of Saxony, invaded Italy, and by the fupe- 
riority of his forces, fubdued great part of that 
country 5 and in order to fettle fome form 
of government, he affembled a council of 
bilhops at Padua, wherein John XII. who 
had been advanced to the papal fee at the age 
of eighteen, was depofed, becaufe he had dif- 
honoured his character, by giving encouragement 
and countenance to adulterers, whoremongers 
and debauchees. The prince of Saxony obliged 
the people of Rome to enter into an engagement 
not to eleft a pope, without the confent of the 
emperors, but this rule was not long attended to. 
It is aim oft impoflible to exprefs in words, the 
confufions that took place in the Chriftian 
church, during this century ; and yet there were 
lbme perfons found, who had boldnefs enough to 
Hand up in defence of their injured fellow crea- 
tures, who looked upon the papal ufurpation as 
inconfiftent with civil liberty 3 and did every 
thing they could to oppofe it. 

In the mid ft of thefe confufions, the archbifhop 
of Rheims took upon him the care of the French 
church. Much to the honour of the clergy of 
that country, they have not, even to this day, fuf- 
fered the papal decrees to take place among 
them, any further than as they were fupported by 
the civil power. In England the great Alfred 
made feveral alterations with refpedt to religion, 
but thele were fuch as extended to, or were 
conne&ed with externals: Alfred himfelf, al- 
though in many relpedts a very great man, yet 
was a Have to papal power. Indeed he had 
received great part of his education at Rome, and 
therefore it is not much to be wondered at, if he 
brought the fame fentiments along with him to 
England. This will appear more evident, when 
we confider, that even during the reign of this 
pious king, Peter-pence was enjoined to be 
paid by all the people of England. By Peter- 
pence is meant one penny out of ten from every 
one of the church livings 3 and this the popes 
appropriated to thcmfelves, as a legal per- 
quisite. 

In this century marriages were forbidden to be 
celebrated on Sundays or inLent, which feems to 
have been a high ftretch of the papal power, and 
bells in churches were firft confecrated. It was 
likewife ordered, that the canonization of the 
faints Should be folemnized in the moft facred 
manner 3 and the memory of departed faints was 
to be commemorated under pain of excommuni- 
cation ; and by keeping fuch a number of holy 
days, many perfons who had better thoughts con- 
cerning religion, were deprived of bread. 
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In this century, the abbots, with their affidants 
the regular clergy, did all that lay in their power 
to encourage the monadic life j but this did not 
anfwer the end, for it is not an eafy matter to 
oppofe natural principles. Dunflan, archbilhop 
of Canterbury, was one of the greated didders 
for the monks in this age, and to know his fenti- 
ments, we fhould attend to the character of the 
man : lie was a mean time-ferving wretch, who 
had nothing further in view, but that of ad- 
vancing the papal power. He was at fird abbot 
of Glad on bury, and then bifhop of Worceder. 
At lad, he was advanced to the archbiflioprick 
of Canterbury, and in that elevated dation, he 
fought to aggrandize the papal power, by de- 
nying the clergy the privilege of marriage. 
The methods made life of by Dundan, were • 
horrid and abominable, but they were confident 
with the barbarity of the times, and fuch as hu- 
manity itfelf fhould throw a viel over. Indeed, 
the remaining part of this century was fo much 
clogged with fupcrftition and idolatry, that it 
may juftly be faid, the knowledge of the true 
God was lod, men were left to their own wild 
imaginations, and the religion of Jefus, the 
Redeemer of mankind, was foolifhnefs to the 
Chridians, as it had been of old a Humbling 
block to the Jews. But this leads us to things 
of more importance. 

Century XI. 

In the beginning, and throughout the greated 
part of this century, the bifhops of Rome did 
not content themfelves with domineering over 
the clergy in ecclefiadical matters, and over the 
laity in things, wherein the facred rights of con- 
fcience were concerned. They went farther, 
they became fimonical brokers, by putting up to 
fale to the bed bidder, fuch bidiopricks as were 
vacant. This was what the princes themfelves 
had never done ; but fo far as we can learn, the 
bifhops of Rome grafped at univerfal monarchy, 
both civil and ecclefiadical. 

In 1030, the appellation of pope, from the 
word papa, which fignifies a father, was fird 
given to the bifhops of Rome ; and Gregory VII. 
a man of unbounded ambition, was the fil'd on 
whom it was conferred. The cardinals, who 
were originally parifh prieds in Rome, had now 
the red hat given them as an enfign of their dig- 
nity, j and as thefe cardinals are the mod remark- 
able body of ecclefiadical. politicians in the 
world, fo we hope the following account of them 
will afford fome entertainment to the reader. 

Although their dation was at fird low and 
humble, yet they are now diled princes, and 
compofe the pope’s council. They are appoint- 
ed by the pope, at the requed of thole princes 
whole fubjedts they are 5 but the greated part of 
them are Italians. When the pope intends to 
create a new cardinal, he calls a private con- 
fidory, and makes known to all the cardinals 
prefent his defign. In this confidory, he men- 
tions the name of the perfon whom he intends 
to honour with the red hat, and gives them ten 
days to confider of it. At the end of the ten 
days, he calls another confidory, in which he 
takes the opinion of each cardinal, who have all 
the liberty to give their votes which ever w%v 



they plealej and in general, he is guided by the 
majority. 

The cardinals are divided into three eludes ; 
the fird, confiding of fix, are called cardinal 
bifhops i the fecond, being fifty in number, arc 
called cardinal prieds ; and the third, beiny 
only fourteen, are called cardinal deacons ; 
making in the whole feventy ; and thefe condi - 
tute what is called the facred college. The 
number of cardinal bifhops has been always the 
fame, but that of the prieds and deacons was 
never properly fixed. In 1125, the facred col- 
lege confided of only fifty-three members, and 
the council of Con dance reduced them to thirty* 
four ; but they have gradually rifen up to their 
prefent number. 

The cardinals have great power and many 
privileges ; they have an abfolute power in the 
church during the vacancy of the holy lee. 
They only can eleefb the new pope, and the 
choice mud fall upon one of themfelves. Al- 
mod all the great offices in the court of Rome, 
are filled with cardinals , nay, fome of them are 
prime miniders of date to the Roman catholic 
princes ; and, in general, they enjoy the mod va- 
luable church livings. The drefs of a cardinal 
is a red lattane, a rochet, a fhort purple mantle, 
and a red hat. But to return to our narrative. 

Pope Gregory VII. obliged all the bifhops to 
fwear allegiance to him ; and he Blued a decree, 
that the civil power fhould not proceed againd 
any one who appealed to the pope. 

Having openly avowed, that he had an inhe- 
rent right of abfolute power over all fovereigns 
in the Chridian world, he proceeded fo far, as 
to fummon the emperor Henry, to appear be- 
fore him at Rome, to anfwer for his condudh 
Henry defpifed the fummons, and the pope ex- 
communicated him, and threatened to do the 
fame to the French king, becaufe he took part 
with the emperor. Nor did he dop here, for he 
fent to all the Chridian princes in Europe, ex- 
citing them to take up arms againd the emperor, 
and prevailed on his elded fon to raife a rebellion 
in the empire. 

Towards the latter end of this century, the 
pradtice of penitents whipping themfelves, be- 
came very fafhionable in the church, and was 
confidered as an heroic Chridian virtue. The 
cudom of one doing penance for another, like- 
wife took place $ and abdinence was enjoined on 
Fridays and Saturdays ; mafs for the living was 
to be celebrated only once a day, but two mafies 
were permitted for the dead. All the faithful 
were obliged to communicate at Eaftcr, on pain 
of being excommunicated, and denied Chridian 
burial but hitherto the communion was re- 
ceived in both kinds. If a pried let fall the 
hod, he was to do penance before he faid mafs 
again ; and Lanfranc, archbilhop of Canterbury, 
made a law in England, forbidding the prieds 
to marry, which created many didurbanccs. 
It was like wile at the end of this century, that 
crufades begun, but we fliall treat of them all in 
our account of the next centurv. 

- V 

Century XII. • 

I 

In the beginning of this century, the pope 

claimed the power to himfelf, of nominating to 
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all the vacant bifhopricks in England, where 
the kings had hitherto conferred the bifhopricks 
on whom they pleafed. Anfelm, archbi/hop of 
Canterbury, refufed to confecrate any but fuch 
as were prcfented by the pope : this conteft held 
many years, clicking, Henry I. drill maintaining 
his right, and the archbifhop, fupported by the 
pope, oppoilng it. The king, in hopes of 
bringing the pope to reafon, lent ambafiadors 
to Rome, who, provoked at the rude manner in 
which they were treated by the pope, declared 
that the king, their matter, would never yield 
up his authority; that he would lofe his kingdom 
in its defence : to which the pope replied, that 
he would foonerlofe his life, than fufFer the king 

to nominate to the vacant benefices. 

When the ambafiadors returned to England, 
the king exerted himfelf to fnpport his authority, 
and An /elm was obliged to depart die kingdom, 
nor would the king permit him to return. This 
gallant prince oppofed the popifh encroachments 
to the 1 aft ; but after his death, amidft the con- 
fufion of the civil wars, king Stephen was obliged 
to feek a fii fiance from the clergy, who embraced 
that opportunity of aggrandizing themfelves, 
and extending their power. 

Another circumftance not much attended to, 
which encrcafed the popes power was, their 
claiming the firft fruits and tenths of all bene- 
fices ; and this brought them in a moft enor- 
mous /urn. it was in this century, that popes 
introduced the prattice of indulging bifliops and 
other rich clergymen, to refide at Rome, for 
which they paid great fums ; and there they of- 
ten betrayed the civil rights of their country. 
The canonization of the faints was performed by 
the popes, and communion in both kinds fiill 
continued. 

But of all the fchemes ufed by the popes, 
none equalled the crufades, commonly called, 
the holy wars. Future ages will read with 
aftonifhment, that all the Chriftian princes in 
Europe, could be fo weak as to drain their king- 
doms of all the young men able to bear arms, 
and lead them into Afia, becaule the pope told 
them, it would be a moft meritorious adtion, 
to refeue the holy fepulchre out of fhe hands of 
the infidels. 

The firft of thefe croifades or crufades, was 
undertaken in the year 1096 ; and although the 
European princes went along with their refpedtive 
armies, yet they put themfelves wholly under 
the direction of one Peter, a hermit, who had 
travelled from place to place, urging the people 
to take up arms again ft the infidels. This 
army marched through Hungary into Greece, 
fpreading famine wherever they came, and at 
laft they met in the neighbourhood of Conftan- 
tinople, where it was found that vaft numbers of 
them hadperilhed during their journey. In this 
expedition, which was commanded, after they 
arrived at Conftantinople, by Godfrey of Bo- 
logne, feveral cities were taken, particularly Je- 
rufalcm, where Godfrey was crowned king. 
The fultan of Egypt was defeated at the battle of 

Afcalon ; and this is generally called the firft 
cr u fade. 

The fecond crufade was undertaken in the vear 
and v/as headed by the emperor Conrad 
HI. and Lewis VJI. king of France. The peo- 



ple in Greece and at Conftantinople had been 
reduced to fuch want, by thefe armies eating up 
their provifions, that they laid fo many fnares 
to deftroy them, that all thole belonging to the 
emperor, either perifhed with want, or were fome 
way or other cut ofF. 

Nor was it much better with the French army, 
for they having befieged Damafcus, were at- 
tacked by the Saracens, and the greateft part of 
them cut off*. 

The third crufade was undertaken 1188, foon 
after Saladine had retaken the city of Jerufalem, 
and driven the Chriftians out of Paleftine. Al- 
moft all the princes of Europe went on this ex- 
pedition, among whom was Richard I. of Eng- 
land ; but although they took feveral towns from 
the infidels, yet /till their fuccefs was not much 
better than in the former ones. The princes 
quarrelled among themfelves, and feparated their 
forces from each other ; fo that they became an 
eafy prey to the Saracens. A party of near 
twenty thou land Chriftians, in attempting to 
return to Europe, had their retreat cut oft', and 
were furrounded by the Saracens, who enraged 
to find, that thefe men fhould travel fo many 
miles to moleft thofe who never offended 
them, cut every one of the unfortunate wretches 
in pieces. 

The fourth crufade was in 1195, by the em- 
peror Henry VI. and in this expedition, the 
Chriftians took a great number of towns ; but 
the emperor dying, his forces were difperfed, 
and the remains of them were obliged to return 
to Europe. 

The fifth crufade v/as undertaken in 1198, at 
the inftigation of pope Innocent III. but al- 
though they had fome fuccefs at firft, yet the 
plague breaking out amongft them, the 
greateft part perifhed through the violence of 
that difofder, fo that very few returned to 
Europe. 

Although the remainder of the crufades we 
have to mention, do not come within the 
bounds of the twelfth century, yet for the eale 
of the reader, that he may have them all in one 
point of view, we /hall here take notice of 
them. 

The fixth crufade began 1228, and in this 
expedition, the Chriftians took feveral towns; 
but not being able to keep them, they were glad 
to make peace with the Saracens, and return 
home to.Europe. 

The leventh crufade was commanded by 
Lewis, commonly called St. Lewis, in 1249. 
This army had fcarce time to do any thing, 
when a ficknefs broke out among them, and the 
Saracens, taking an opportunity of their affliction, 
came fuddenly upon them and butchered moft 
of them in the moft barbarous manner. 
St. Lewis, with his nobles, were taken prifoners ; 
but on condition of agreeing to a truce for ten 
years, they were fet at liberty. 

The eighth and laft crufade was in 1270, com- 
manded by the fame St. Lewis, affifted by Prince 
Edward of England, afterwards Edward I. The 
Chriftian army took feveral towns, but it was 
not in their pov/er to keep them ; fo that from 
1096, to 1270, above two millions of men were 
loft, in attempting to take what could never 
have been of any fervicc to them. But by the 
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abfence of the princes from their dominions, the 
popes railed their power ; and the vail fums they 
procured for indulgences, rendered them formid- 
able to the great? ft powers in Europe. Many 
of the fovereigns having been killed in thofe 
expeditions, their fucceffors were left minors ; 
and it generally happened, that the pope appoint- 
ed fome of his own creatures to be their guardians; 
and thus, before they had arrived at years of ma- 
turity, they found the papal authority dangerous 
to be oppofed. 

Century XIII. 

The power of the popes in this century, was 
Hretched to fuch an enormous length, that had 
not univerfal darknefs in religion and all lbrts of 
learning overfpread Europe, a man of a (mail 
Hi are of knowledge would have perceived, that 
it mu ft foon have had a fall. Boniface VIII. 
during this century, arrogated to himfelf the 
power' of depoung princes, as by divine right ; 
and lie publifhed an ordinance or bull, in which 
he forbad all princes to take any thing out of the 
ecclc/iaflical revenues. He likewife inftituted 
a jubilee, wherein he granted indulgences to all 
who fhould vifit the churches of St. Peter and 
St. Paul at Rome ; and ordained, that the fame 
Ihould be obferved once every century. 

The opening of this jubilee brought vaft num- 
bers of people to Rome, and the pope to fliew 
his fove reign authority, in temporals as well as 
in fpirituals, drefled himfelf one day in his pon- 
tifical robes, and the next in the purple, like that 
worn by the emperors. In England, where many 
of the benefices were extremely rich, the pope 
had the add refs to thru ft into them many of the 
Italian clergy, which fo exafperated the Englifli 
nobility, that they entered into an afTociation in 
123a, to drive thefe foreign adventurers out of 
the kingdom. 

The pope commanded the king, under pain of 
excommunication, to chaftife the barons, and the 
bifhops to excommunicate them, but the confe- 
deracy was too ftrong cither for the civil or 
^ccleflaftical power. 

Pope Innocent IV. forry to fee his favourites 
driven out of England, fent one Martin, a kinf- 
man of his own, to renew the pretenfions of the 
church of Rome. The Englifh complained to 
the king, that the Italians had got all the valua- 
ble benefices into their own hands, upon which 
Martin was driven out of the kingdom. The 
king appointed commiffioners to enquire what 
fums had been paid to thefe Italians, and it was 
found, that they exceeded by far the royal reve- 
nue, being no lefs than fixty thoufand marks, 
a moft enormous fum in that age. Henry III. of 
England, in whofe reign this happened, lent am- 
bafTadors to complain to the pope, concerning 
thefe things, the pontiff* being then at Lyons ; 
but all the anfwer he received, was, that he muft 
ft ate his grievances with more humility, in 
another manner, and contribute towards fui*nifh- 
ing out a frefh crufade again ft the infidels. The 
king did not pay any regard to this, and fuch was 
the arrogance of the pope, that he excommuni- 
cated the bifhop of Lincoln, for refufing to admit 
an Italian prieft to a living in his diocefe, but 
the good bifhop died foon after. 

\ 






In the fame manner, in the year 1258, Po:;e 
Alexander IV. excommunicated the arch bifhop 
of York, who withftood the profccution wick 
great dignity and fortitude ; and drawing u> . 
wards his end, wrote a very pious letter to ch- 
pope, exhorting him to fupprefs thefe innovation.,- 
fo injurious to the church, and fo dangerous to 
the Jafety of his own foul. 

Century XIV. 



During this century, Boniface IX. publifned 
a bull or decree, wherein he commanded that 
one year's revenue of every bifhoprick and abbey, 
lj fliould be paid to Rome, as foon as the 
incumbent was inftalled ; and at the fame time 
declared himfelf to be fovereign lord, both in 
temporals and fpirituals. Philip, king of France, 
burnt this bull, by the hands of the common 
hangman, and lent the following laconic letter to 
the pope, cc Philip, by the grace of God, king 
cc of France, to Boniface, who lets up for fove- 
cc reign pontiff', little or no health. Be it known 
to your extravagance, that we are not lubjed 
to any pcrfbns whatever, as to what regards 
cc temporals ; that the collating to churches and 
cc prebendaries belongs to us, of royal right; and 
cc that we have a right to appropriate the fruits 
“ of them to ourlelves.” 
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Edward III. king of England, font ambaffadors 
to the pope, defiring him to refrain from making 
any further innovations in the church ; but that 
prince died before he received an anfwer. Soon 
after this two pop ek were chofen, which created 
a great ichifm in the church ; but each made 
their pretenfions to infallibility, and they excom- 
municated each other> in their turn. The only 
thing that deferves our approbation in this cen- 
tury, was the encouragement given to the ftudy 
of the civil law ; a fcience that will always tend 
towards enlarging thepowersof the human mind, 
by leading the ftudent into the knowledge of hif- 
tory and juriiprudence. 

Century XV. 

This century prefents us with many important 
tran factions ; for the fchiirn that appeared at the 
beginning of it, had, for many years,, engaged the 
principal care and attention of the princes and 
prelates in Europe. Befides this, the difference 
between Pope Eugenius IV. and the council of 
Bafil ; and the project of uniting the Greek and 
Latin churches, became the fubjeft matter of 
converlation throughout moft parts of the 
Chriftian world. But the differences between the 
pope and the council, had not thofe michievous 
confequences that were feared ; nor was the re- 
union of the churches, attended with the ex- 
pected or defired fuccefs. 

Among many other remarkable events, the 

oppofition made in feveral parts of Germany, 

to the errors and enormities of the church ot 

Rome had this tendency, that it put men upon 

fearching the feriptures and traditions ; and it 

obliged the prelates to put on the appearance of 

ftimulating their clergy towards the reformation 

of abufes, fo generally, and fo juftly complained 

of. ; as alfo to make many regulations in the 

difeipline of the church 5 and none of the Euro- 
pean 
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pean churches were more forward in promoting j It feems to have been in this century, that the 
this undertaking than thofe of France. The popes thought their power fully eftablifhed, and 

king of France publifhed a declaration, wherein probably it might have been fo, had it not been 

he prohibited his fubjefbs from paying any obe- for the noble ftand made againft their encroach- 

dience to the popes in temporal matters, and ments by the kings and clergy of France. In a 

feized, for his own life, all the fir lb fruits and council held at Bafil, 1445, there were upwards 

tenths, which was a fatal blow at the root of of forty conftitutions made with refped to eccle- 

the papal power. At this time three popes had (iaftical difeipline, one of which prohibited the 
been elected, who all pretended a right to infal- people from giving new names to the Virgin 
libility; and each thundered out their anathemas Mary ; luch as our Lady of Confolation 5 our 

again ft the others ; but the French clergy, with Lady of Grace ;• and our 'Lady of Pity. There 

the aftl fiance of their king, flood their ground j were feveral other ordinances 5 fuch as a prohibi- 

for although they acknowledged one of the tion again ft carrying through the ftreets the re- 

popes, yet, to their everlafting honour, they re- lies of faints, in order to get money 5 and clan- 

fufed to pay any regard to his dictates in things defline marriages were likewile prohibited, 

of a temporal nature. . In France, Charles VI. a weak, though well- 

It v/as in the beginning of this century, that meaning prince, not willing to do any thing 
the famous council of Conftance was held in the without the confent of his people, called an af- 
city of that name 5 and the reafon for its being lembly of the clergy, to coniider of the papal 
called v/as, to put an end to the fchifm which decrees. The determination of the council was, 
had broke out in the church, by the election of that the popes were not infallible, but that they 
three popes at one time. John XXIII. one of were fubjedl to general councils, to whom they 
the’fe popes, fled from the vengeance of the were obliged to give an account of their con- 
counci 1 , but being brought back and placed at dud. But this ftrenuous attempt to fupport li- 
the bar, he calmly fubmitted to refign all his berty in matters of an eccleliaftical nature, 
pretenfions to the tripple crown. lerved only to ftimulate the court of Rome to- 

The two others who were competitors with wards making new innovations. It was at this 
him, viz. Gregory XII. and Benedid XI. were time, that bifhops were ftrft permitted to fell 
depofed, and Martin V. was eleded by the ge- their livings and retire to other parts of the 
neral council, who, in this fingle inftance, had J world, which they found much more to their 
the courage to ad in the room of the cardinals. advantage. The popes received a gratuity for 
The people in general entertained great hopes the refignation, and nominal Chriftianity now 
that the council would have reformed many of became a trade, 
the abules that had crept into the church ; 

but in this they were much deceived, for inftead ‘Century XVI. 

of reftoring difeipline to its original purity, they 

ipent much of their time in condemning thofe In our account of this century, we are as it 

whom they called Heretics. John Hufs and were flopped fhort juft at the entrance $ for the 

Jerome of Prague, were condemned and exe- popes, having confidered the whole Chriftian 

cuted, and the fentiments of the great WicklifFe world as in a ftate of profound ignorance, 

were likewife condemned many years after he was thought that a fair opportunity prefented itlclf 

dead. Nay, to the eternal difgrace of this for them to domineer over the confidences of ' 

council, it v/as ordered, that the bones of Wick- men. For this purpofc the pope ifiued indul- 

liffe fhould be dug out of the grave, where they gences, which were to be fold at an extravagant 

had been depofited thirty years before, and re- price to all thofe who would purchafe them, 

duced to afhes. Upon this ad of clerical power, | and this was done under pretence of rebuilding 
the judicious Rapin makes the following reflec- the church of St. Peter’s at Rome. Learning how- 

tion:^ Cf His allies were thrown into the brook ever, was now beginning to lifeup her head, popifli 

rc which runs through the town of Lutterworth 5 ignorance began to vanifh before the glorious 

cc the brook conveyed the allies to the Severn, light of the truth, and Luther, that bright flar 

cc and the Severn to the fca.” In the fame man- of the reformation, burft forth amidft the night • 

ncr his do£brines fpread fb far, that the papal of popifh darknefs 5 but with refped to him we 

power in England was eafily abolifhed. mull fpeak more largely hereafter. 



'The Religious Orders in the Church of R O M E. 

■ 

W E come now, in the fecond place, to 

confider the •different orders in the 
church of Rome, and as this is, in all 
refpeds, confident with the plan we have laid 
down. To we fhajl attend to hiftorical matter of 
fafl, with the ftrideft fidelity. It is impofiible 
to defcribe the different rules and ceremonies of 
religion, without making the reader acquainted 



with thofe feds to whom they belong; for were 
we to do otherwife, we fhould, to ule the v/ords 
of the ingenious Dr. Watts, prefen t our readers 
only with fkeletons. All thefe ceremonies will 
naturally come before us, and be prefented to our 
readers ; and therefore before we go any further, 
we fliall prefent them with an account of the rife 
and progrefs of the monadic life. 

Q^q The 
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The word Monk, fignifies the fame as a foli- 
tary, or one who lives fequeftered from the com- 
pany and convcr fation of the re ft of the world ; 
and is ufually applied to thole Chriftian men, 
who dedicate themfelves wholly to the fervice of 
religion, in fome mon after y. Thole of the fe- 
male fex, who devote themfelves in like manner 
to a religious life, are called Nuns, and of thefe 
there are many different orders. There is fome 
difference in the fen timents of learned men con- 
cerning the original and rife of the monadic life. 
But the mod probable account of this matter 
feems to be as follows. 

In the Decian perfecution, which was about the 
middle of the third century, many perfons in 
Egypt, to avoid the fury of the dorm, fled to 
the* neighbouring deferts and mountains, where 
they not only found a fafe retreat, but alfo more 
time and liberty to excrcifc themfelves in adts of 
piety and divine contemplations; which fort of 
life became lb agreeable to them, that, when the 
perfecution was over, they refufed to return to 
their habitations again, chilling rather to conti- 
nue in thole cottages and cells, which they had 
made for themfelves in the wildernefs. 

The fird and mod noted of thefe Jolitaries were, 
Paul and Anthony, two famous Egyptians, 
whom therefore St. Jerom calls the fathers of the 
Chridian hermits ; for as yet, there were no bo- 
dies or communities of men, embracing this life, 
nor any monaderies built ; but only a few (ingle 
perfons fcattered here and there in the deferts of 
Egypt; till Pachomius, in the peaceable reign of 
Condantine, procured fome monaderies to be 
built in Thebais in Egypt; from whence the 
cuftom of living in focieties was followed by de- 
grees, in other parts of the world, in fucceed- 
ing ages. 

Till the year 250, there were no monks in the 
church : and from that time to the reign of Condan- 
tine, monachifm was confined to the hermits, or 
anchorets, living in private cells in the wilder- 
nefs. But, when Pachomius had created monaf- 
teries in Egypt, other countries prefen tly fol- 
lowed the example, and fo the monadic life came 
to its full maturity in the church. Hilarion, a 
difeipie of Anthony, was the fird monk in Pa- 
ledine or Syria; and not long after, Eudathius, 
bifhop of Sebadia, brought monachifm into Ar- 
menia, Paphlagonia, and Pontus. Athanafius, 
about the year 340, taught the anchorets of 
Italy and Rome to live in focieties ; but it was 
fome time after this, that Martin, bifhop of 
Tours, fixed his cell in France, and gave birth 
to the monadic life in that kingdom : from 
whence, fome learned men think, it was brought 
by Pelagius into Britain, at the beginning of the 
fifth century. 

The antient monks were not, like the modern, 
diftingu iflied into orders, and denominated from 
the founders of them ; but they had their names 
from the places where they inhabited. 

All monks were, originally, no more than lay- 
men : nor could they well be otherwife, being 
confined by their own rules to fome defert or wil- 
dernefs, where there could be no room for the 
exercife of the clerical fundbions ; and accord- 
ingly, St. Jerom tells us, the office of a monk 
is, not to teach, but to mourn. The council of 
Chalcedon exprelsly didinguifhes the monks 
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from the clergy, and reckons them with the lay. 
men. Gratian hi mi elf, who is mod concerned 
for the moderns, ov/ns it to be plain, from ecclefi- 
adical hidory, that, to the time of pope Siricius 
•and Zofirnus, the monks were only fimple laymen 
and not of the clergy. 

In r ome cales, however, the clerical and mo- 
nadic life were capable of being conjoined : as, 
fird, when a monaftery happened to be at fo 
great a di dance from its proper church, that the 
monks could not ordinarily refort thither for di- 
vine fervice ; which was the cafe of the monade- 
ries in Egypt, and other parts of the Ead. ] n 
this cafe, fome one or more of the monks were 
ordained for the performance of divine offices 
among them. Another cafe in which the cleri- 
cal and monadic lives were united, was, when 
monks were taken out of monaderies bv the hi- 

r 

i hops , and ordained for the fervice of the church. 
This was allowed and encouraged, when once 
monaderies were become fdiools of learning and 
pious education. Thirdly, it happened fome- 
times, that a bilhop and all his clergy, embraced 
the monadic life, by a voluntary renunciation of 
property, and enjoying all things in common. 
Euiebius Verccllenfis was the fird, who brought 
this way of living into the wedern church. St. 
Augudin fet up the fame way of living among 
the clergy of Hippo. And fo far as this was an 
imitation of ccenobitic life, and having all things 
in common, it might be called a monadic as well 
as a clerical life. 

The Ccenobites, or fuch monks as lived in 
communities, were chiefly regarded by the 
church, and were therefore under the direction of 
certain lav/s and rules of government ; of which 
we fhall here give a fhort account. And 

Fird, All men were not allowed to turn monks 
at pleafure, becaufe fucli an indiferiminate per- 
miffion would have been detrimental both to the 
church and date. Upon this account the civil 
law forbids any of thole officers called curiales to 
become monks, unlefs they parted with their 
edates to others, who might ferve their country 
in their dead. For the fame re alo n fervants were 
not to be admitted into any monaftery without 
their matters leave. . Indeed Judinian afterwards 
abrogated this law by an edict of his own, which 
fird fet fervants at liberty from their maders, 
under pretence of betaking themfelves to a mo- 
nadic life. The fame precautions were obferved 
in regard to married perfons and children. The 
former were not to embrace the monadic life, 
unlefs with the mutual conlent of both parties. 
This precaution was afterwards broke through by 
Judinian : but the church never approved of 

this innovation. As to children, the council of 
Gangra decreed, that if any fuch, under pretence 
of religion, forfook their parents, they Ihould be 
anathematifed. But Judinian enervated the 
force of this law like wile, forbidding parents 
to hinder their children from becoming monks 
or clerks. And as children were not to turn 
monks without confent of their parents, fo nei- 
ther could parents oblige their children to em- 
brace a religious life againd their own confent. 
But the fourth council of Toledo, 633, fee a fide 
this precaution, and decreed, that whether the 
devotion of their parents? or their own profeffion, 
made them monks, both ihould be equally bind- 
ing. 
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in* and there fliould be no permifTion to return 
to°a fecular life again, as was before allowable, 
when a parent offered a child, before he was ca- 
pable of giving his own confent. 

manner of admifilon co die monaltic life 
was u lu ally by fome change of habit or drefs, 
not to fignify any religious myfter y, but only to 
exprefs their gravity and contempt of the world. 
But we read of no folemn vow, or profelTion, re- 
quired at their admiftion : only they underwent 
a triennial probation, during which time they 
were inured to the exercifes of a monaftic life. 
If, after that time was expired, they chofe to con- 
tinue the fame exercifes, they were then admit- 
ted without any farther ceremony into the com- 
munity. Nor was there as yet any lolcmn vow 
of poverty required 9 though it was cuftomary 
for men voluntarily to renounce the world, by 
dilpofing of their eftates to charitable ules, be- 
fore they entered into a community, where they 

were to enjoy all things in common as brothers. 

As the monaftries had no ftandiiig revenues, 
all the monks were obliged to exercife themfelves 
in bodily labour, to maintain themfelves, without 
being burchenfome to others. They had no idle 
mendicanrs among them : they looked upon a 
monk that did not work, as no better than a 
covetous defrauder 9 and Sozomen tells us, that 
Serapion preluded over a monaftery of ten thou- 
fand monks, near Arfinoe in Egypt, who all la- 
boured with their own hands, by which means 
they not only maintained themfelves, but had 
enough to relieve the poor. To their bodily 
exercifes they joined others that were fpiritual. 
The firft of thefe was a perpetual repentance. 
Upon which account the life of a monk is often 
filled the life of a mourner. And in allufion to 
this, the ifte of Canobus, near Alexandria, formerly 
aplaceofgreat lewdnefs, was, upon the translation 
and fettlcment of the monks of Tabennus there, 
called infills Metanseae, the ifie of repentance. 
The next fpiritual exercife was, extraordinary 
fading. The Egyptian monks kept every day a 
fall till three in the afternoon, excepting Satur- 
days, Sundays, and the fifty days of Pentecofb. 
Some exercifed themfelves with great aufterities, 
fading two, three, four, or five days together 9 
but this practice was not generally approved. 
They did not think fiich exceflive abftincnce of any 
ufe, but rather a diffcrvice to religion 9 for Pacho- 
mius’srule, which was fuppofed to be given him by 
an angel, permitted every man to eat, drink, and 
labour according to his bodily Strength. So that 
fading was a diferetionary thing, and matter of 
choice, not compulfion. In fome places, they 
had the ferip cures read during their meals at 
table. This cuftom was firft brought into the 
monaftries of Cappadocia, to prevent idle dif- 
courie and contentions. But in Egypt they had 
no occafion for this remedy 9 for they were taught 
to eat their meat in filence. Palladius mentions 
one in/lance more of their devotion, which was 
only occafionai 9 namely, their pfalmody at the 
reception of any brethren, or conducing them 
'with finging ofpfalms to their habitation. 

The laws did not allow monks to intereft 
thcmfelvtes in any public afFairs, either ecclefial- 
tical or civil 9 and thofe, who were called to any 
employment in the church, were obliged to quit 
their monaftery thereupon. Nor were they per- 
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mitted to encroach upon the duties, or rights and 
jmivileges, of the fecular clergy. 

By the laws of their firft inftitution, in all parts 
of the eaft, their habitation was not to be in 
cities, or places of public concourfe, but in de-* 
ferts, and private retirements, as their very name 
implied. The famous monk Anthony ufed to 
fay, cc That the wi Idem efs was as natural to a 
ct monk, as water to a fifh 9 and therefore a monk 
in a city was quite out. of his element, like a 
fiili upon dry land.” 

As the monks of the antient church were un- 
der no folemn vow or profeffion, they were at 
liberty to betake themfelves to a fecular life 
again. Julian himfelf was once in the monaftic 
habit 9 and the fame is obferved of Conftans, the 
fon of Conilantine, who ufurped the empire in 
Britain . The rule of Pachomius, by which the 
Egyptian monks are governed, has nothing of 
any vow at their entrance, nor any puni/limenc 
for fuch as defer ted their ftation afterwards. 

In procefs of time, it was thought proper to 
infiifl fome punifhment 9 which was, that if 
they were poifefted of any fubftance, it ftiouldbe 
all forfeited to the monaftery, which they had 
defer ted. 

The monaftic life foon made a very great pro- 
grefs all over the Chrftian world 9 forRufinus, who 
travelled through the eaft in 373,aflures us, there 
were almoft as many monks in the defarts, as 
inhabitants in the cities. From the wildernefa 
it made its way into the towns and cities, where 
it multiplied greatly : for the fame author informa 
us, that in the Angle city of Oxirinca, there were 
more monafteries than houfes, and above thirty 
thou fan d religious. 

Having faid thus much concerning the infti- 
tution of the monaftic orders, we fhall now 
begin to prefent the reader with an accurate, 
account of them, both as they have been in for- 
mer times, and as they are at prefent. 

The mo ft antient, fo far as we can judge of 
the religious orders in the Roman church, are the 
Augu (line monks, who have made a great figure 
in the world, and are ftill held in high repute. 

Auftin, or as he is lometimes called, St. Au- 
gu (line, bifhop of I-Iippo, in Africa, about the 
latter end of the fourth century, had been 
brought up by Chriftian parents 9 his father being 
a centurion in one of the Roman legions, and his 
mother a very pious woman. But no twithftand- 
ing all the care that had been taken of his edu- 
cation, yet he had fcarce left the fchools, when 
he joined himfelf to thofe worft of all heretics 
called Manicheans. 
parts, improved by a fine education, he was much 
followed as a public teacher of oratory, but it 
pleafed God to convince him of his errors, and 
in the thirty-fixth year of his age he became a 
fincere Chriftian. Soon after this remarkable 
event, he went over to Africa, and was ordained 
bifhop of Hippo, where, in many refpedts, he 
became an eminent inftance of the power of di- 
vine grace 9 only that in fome things he was too 
fuperfti tious. 

At that time, the monaftic life was much in 
vogue, and Auftin having many pre/by ters under 
him, they agreed to build a fort of convent or 
cloyfter near the church, where they fpent moft 
of their leifure hours in devotion, in explaining 
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ihcr fiicrcd fcriptures, and in making each other 
acquainted with the different principles contained 
in tiie body of divinity ; for at that time difputed 
poinrs y/ere much regarded and much taught. 

Thefe preibyters, however, were not bound 
down by any oaths or vows ; they loved their 
fituation, becaufe they thought it was acceptable 
to God, while they were endeavouring to mor- 
tify their worldly lulls, and prepare themfelves 
for heaven ! But as things took a very different 
turn afterwards; and thofe focieties of men which 
had been formed, as it were, originally from mo- 
tives o f n c c c m t y a n d u t i 1 i t y , were greed i 1 y 1 ai d h old 
of by the Roman pontiffs, to eftablifh fixed and 
(banding orders upon them, making ufe of their 
names, and flickering their pretcnfions to piety, 
under the mafk of real and genuine religion. 
Eor this re af bn v/e find, that in the thirteenth 
century, many religious orders ip rung up in the 
church ; and l > ope Alexander IV. in the year 
t 256, availing himlelf of that circumftance, in 
order to aggrandize the papal power, reduced 
three or four of the fe orders into one, and called 
them by the general name of Auguftine hermits. 

At prefent, thefe monks are divided into feveral 
different claffes, but their rules and orders are 
much the fame. They have all things in common, 
and the rich who enter into the order, are to fell 
their poffeffions, and give the money to the poor; 
that is, they are to give it to the monks their 
brethren. They are not to receive any alms, with- 
out delivering the whole up to their fuperiors* and 
if itfhould happen that aperfecuton arife, then they 
are to betake themfelves immediately, to the place 
where their fuperior has withdrawn himfelf. They 
are to employ the fi r ft par cofthe morning in labour- 
ing with their hands, and the reft of theday in 
reading and devotion. They have Saturdays al- 
lowed to provide themfelves in neceffaries, and on 
Sundays they are permitted to drink wine ; and 
when they go abroad, they mu ft always go two in a 
company ; nor are they ever to eat, but in their 
monaftery, let the calls of nature be ever fo urgent. 

They are forbidden to harbour the leaft 
thoughts of women, nor are they permitted to 
receive any letters or prelents without commu- 
nicating them to their fuperiors. Thefe orders 
are read over to them in the confiftory once every 
week, and each of the young ones has a copy of 
them delivered to them. Their habit is black, 
and the Nuns of the fame order are bound down 
to rules of a fimilar nature. 

Benedictine monks are another very antient 
order in the church of Rome, and they took their 
rife during the reign of the emperor Juftinian, 
about the year 530. Their founder was one 
Benedict, a famous Italian Monk, who eft abli fil- 
ed twelve nionafteries in the diocefe of Tibur; 
and thefe acquired fo much repute, that they were 
exempted from epifcopal jurifdiftion. From this 
place he removed to Mount Caflino, where he ef~ 
tablifhed another monaftery, and fent out his dif- 
ciples into every part of the Chriftian world. 
During the fpace of fix hundred years they be- 
came fo famous, that they had almoft all the re- 
ligious houfes to themfelves, till the Domini- 
cans and Franci Jeans ftarted up to fhare with 
them a little of their fame. Thefe monks wear 
'a loofe black gown with large wide fleeves, and 
a capuchin on their heads, with a peak at the 
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end. Like moft of the other orders in the Rq- 
mifh church, they are divided into many claffes; 
but in general their rules are the following : 
They are obliged to perform their devotions 
feven times in the twenty-four hours. Firft, at 
two o'clock in the morning, becaufe our Saviour 
is faid to have rifen from the dead at that time. 
Secondly, at fix o'clock in the morning, becaufe 
our Saviour is faid to have appeared to the wo- 
men at that time. Thirdly, at nine in the morn- 
ing, at which time it is fuppofed Pilate ordered, 
our Saviour to be fco urged. Fourthly, at noon, 
at which time it is generally allowed our Saviour 
was crucified. Fifthly, at three o'clock in the 
afternoon, when our Saviour expired on the crofs. 
Sixthly, at fix in the afternoon, when they fup- 
pofed our Lord to be taken down from the crofs. 
Laftly, at feven in the evening, the time when 
they fuppofe our Saviour's agony began. Thus 
all their feven hours of devotion, taking in the 
fublequent hr ft, and afterwards the antecedent 
have* a relation to our Saviour's fufferings. 

Thefe monks are obliged to go always two 
and two together, and in lent they mu ft fad till 
fix in the evening ; but they are not to fubjeft 
themfelves to any wilful auderities, or rigorous 
penances, without leave from their fuperiors. 
They never converfe together at meals, but at- 
tend to the reading of the feripture, and they 
lay all in one chamber, though only one in a bed, 
and even in bed they keep their cloaths on. For 
fmall faults they are fhut out from meals, and for 
greater ones they are denied admittance to the 
chapel. Incorrigible offenders are excluded from 
the monaftery, nor- can they ever be again re- 
admitted, but upon; giving proofs of the mod 
fincere repentance. The furniture of each of 
their beds is a mat, a rug, a blanket, and a pillow, 
and each monk is obliged to have two coats, two 
bowls, a table book, a knife, a needle, and a 
handkerchief. It mu ft be acknowledged, how- 
ever, that the monks of this order have been a 
great ornament to the literary world. At St. 
Maur, in France, where they have a famous mo- 
naftery, they have publifhed the belt editions of 
the works of the fathers, with judicious remarks, 
and critical obfervations. Many of them are not 
friends to fuperftition but long earneftly to unite 
Chriftians together in brotherly love and charity. 
This is much to their honour, and if they go on 
in the fame line of moderation, much good may 
be expedled from them. 

T he F ran eife ans or Grey Fri ars, are another order 
in the church of Rome, and extremely numerous. 
St. Francis, the founder of this order, was bom 
of noble parents at Afiffium, in the province of 
Umbria in Italy ; in or near the year 1182. He 
renounced a confiderable eftate, which had been 
many years in the poffeffion of his anceftors, and 
forfook all the pleasures of this life, to embrace a 
voluntary poverty, and live in the praftice of the 
greateft aufterites. He went daily barefooted; 
and befides travelling from place to place, to 
vifit the Tick and relieve the poor, he preached on. 
Sundays and feftivals in the parifli churches, to 
very large and crouded congregations. 

In the year 1208, defxgning to eftablifli a reli- 
gious order, he prefented to Pope Innocent lib 
a copy of the rules he had drawn up, praying 

that they might be confirmed by the holy 
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The pope, confidering his defpicablc appearance, 
and the extreme leverin' of his rules, bid him go 
to find out fwines and deliver them the rules he 
had compofed 5 as being fitter for luch animals, 
than for men. Francis being withdrawn, went 
out and rolled himfelf in the mire, along with 
fome fwine ; and in that filthy condition, again 
p relented himfelf before the pope, befeeching 
him to grant his requeft 3 upon which, the pope 
complied, and confirmed the order. From this 
time, Francis became famous throughout all 
Italy’; and many perfons of confiderable rank 
forfook the world, and put themfelves under his 

direction. 

Thus the order of Francifcans fpread itfelf over 
all Europe, and the fathers belonging to it were, 
for many years, efteemed the moll celebrated 
preachers ; for they went from one village to 
another inftrudling the rude uncivilized people. 
They were fo zealous, that many cf them went 
among the Pagans to endeavour to convert them, 
and fome were molt cruelly put to death. The 
Roman Catholic legends concerning this extra- 
ordinary perfon, relate, that a little before his 
death, there appeared wounds in his hands and 
feet, like thole of our Saviour’s, and they kept 
continually bleeding, but after his death there 
appeared no luck thing as either wounds, or 
blood. He was buried in a fmall oratory he 
had built at Rome, and his name was inferted in 
the calendar of faints. 



After the death of St. Francis, the pope pre- 
ferred certain rules for the better regulation of 
the Grey-friars, for they were held in great re- 
pute. They were allowed to preach in cities, 
towns, and villages 5 but they were to inftruft 
rather by the gravity of their behaviour, and 
meannefs of their habit, than by the feverity of 
iharp reproof. All their reproofs were to be ge- 
neral, without addrefling themfelves to particular 
perfons 5 nor were they permitted, under the fe- 
vereft penalties, to reveal the confeflions of peni- 
tents. They were not to feek after preferment, 
nor were they to preach in any church or chapel, 
unlefs invited thereto. At. prelent, their orders 
and rules may be reduced to the following 
particulars. 

They are to live in common, to ob ferve chaftity, 
and pay obedience to the pope and to their fupe- 
riors. Thofe who are admitted into the order, are 
firft to fell all they have, and give the money to the 
poor. They are obliged to perform one year’s 
noviciate, and when admitted, never to quit the 
order upon any account. 

The priefls are to perforin divine fervice four 
times every day, according to the ritual of the 
church of Rome, and they are to fall from 
All-Saints till Chriftmass that is, they are not, 
during that time, to eat aily flelh. They are 
never to ride on horfeback, unlefs it Hi 011 Id be- 



come abfolutely neceflary, fuch as the vifiting a 
lick perfon, or to promote their own health. 
J hcv are not to keep any money, but to live up- 
on alms, which they may confidently beg. They 
are never to be fiecn in profane company, and they 
are to avoid all familiarity with women. Their 
habit con lifts of a loofe coat of coarfe cloth, a 
hood of the fame, a cord for a girdle, and a pair 
of drawers 5 and when there is a neceflity for 





mending them, it mull be performed by fewing 
a piece, of hair cloth to the place torn* 

The firft monaftery of this order, was at Monte 
Soubazo, inltaly, and monafterieswere confirmed 
by the council of Lateran, 1215. In a fhort time, 
they multiplied fo fad* that in 1219, five thou- 
fand Friars met at the convent of AflifTium, as 
deputies from other convents. 

The Francifcans came firft into England, in 
the year 1256, and they had a convent built for 
them at Canterbury. They zealoufly oppofed 
the divorce between Henry VIII. and queen Ca-' 
tharine, for which reafon, when the monafteries 
were lupprefied, they were expelled before ail 
others, and above two hundred of them thrown 
into goals. Thirty- two of them were coupled 
in chains together like dogs y and lent into dun- 
geons ; many were banilhed, and fome of them 
publickly executed. Whilft this order Hourifhed 
in England, they were divided into feven parts, 
called Cujiodies , bccaufe each of them was go- 
verned by a provincial, called a Cuftos, or Guar- 
dian of the diftrieft. Thefe were London, York, 
Cambridge, Briftol, Oxford, Newcaftle, and 
Worcefter 5 making in the whole fixty monaf- 
teries. 

The firft eftablifhment of thefe Friars in Lon- 
don was begun by four brothers, who hired a 
houfe in Cornhill, from John Travers, at that 
time fheriff of London. This building they 
converted into cells, where they Jived till the 
fummer following, when they were removed by 
John Jwyn, citizen and mayor of London, to 
the parilh of St. Nicholas in the fhambles, now 
called St. Nicholas, in St. Nicholas-lane, where 
he built them a monaftery, and entered himfelf 
a member of their order. There are at prefent 
above feven -thou fan d convents of this order in 
Europe, and in them one hundred and fifteen 
thouland Friars ; and befides thefe, there are 
nine hundred convents of Nuns, who live by the 
fame rules. This order has produced five popes, 
forty-fix cardinals, befides a vaft number of 
archbifhops and bilhops. The late pope Cle- 
ment XIV. whofe real name was Ganganelli, 
was of this order. 

The Dominicans are the next order to that of 
the Francifcans, and they are generally known 
by the name of Blaek-friars, only that in France, 
they are called Jacobins. St. Dominic their 
founder, was born in the year 1170, at Ca- 
laruega, a fmall town in the kingdom of Old 
Caftile, now a part of Spain ; while his mother 
was with child of him, fhe dreamed that fhe was- 
delivered of a little dog, with a flambeaux in 
his mouth, which was to give light to all the 
world* At fix years of age he was fent to learn 
latin, under the direction of his uncle, who had 
a rich parifli living in Caftile. His leifure time 
was fpent in adorning the altars, and in aflifting 
the choirifters in all the divine offices. At thir- 
teen years of age, he was fent to the univerfity 
of Palencia, in the kingdom of Leon, where he 
fpent fix years in the fludy of philofophy and 
divinity. From that time lie devoted himfelf to 
all manner of religious aufterities ; and he em- 
ployed mofl of his time in the converflon of Hea- 
thens and Heretics. This raifed Ills reputation 
fo high, that the bi/hop of Ofma, refolving to 
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reform the canons of his church, pitched upon 1 in church difcipline brought on an univerfal dif- 
Dominic for that purpofe, and invited him to J lolutenefs of manners ; for the people confiderinp- 
take upon him the office of a canon in his ca- I themfelves as under no obligation to confefs their 
thedral. I fins to their pariffi priefts, had recourfe to the 

In this new Ration, Dominic behaved with fo I Dominicans, who knowing nothing of the peni- 
much prudence, and lubjefted himfelf to fo ma- | tents, confequently could not fay, whether they 
ny aufteritics, that the canons, alhamecl of their performed penance or not. 

former condutft, refolved to imitate his example; I There are nuns of this order, who were in- 
fo that a new reformation took place in the I ftituted by Dominic himfelf, who, whilft he was 
cathedral, and Dominic was made fub-prior of I labouring to convert the Albigenles, was much 
the chapter. I concerned to find, that feveral men of conlider- 

The bifhop, however, thinking it in all ref- I able rank, being unable to fupport their daugh- 
pefts inconfiftent with the duty he owed to the j ters, gave them to the Heretics. To remedy 
church, that fuch a bright luminary as Dominic, I this diforder, which gave much ofl'ence to the 
fhould be confined to a particular fpot, fent him I clergy, Dominic created a convent at Prowelle, 
out to exercife the office of an evangelical I where thole poor maidens were to be inftruefted 
preacher, in feveral of the provinces of Spain, I in the chriftian faith. The habit of thefe nuns 
where he converted many Pleretics $ till in the I is a white robe, a tawney mantle, and a black 
year 1204, the bi/hop, being fent ambaftador to I veil. They are obliged to work feveral hours 

Rome, took Dominic along with him. in the day, and to make all the cloaths they 

During their journey through Languedoc, wear, they lie in draw beds, and are lubjedted to 

they found all the churches falling to decay, oc- many other au fieri ties. 

cafioned by the great regard the people had for There have been of the order of Dominicans, 
the Albigenles ; and inftead of going forward to four popes, fixty-three cardinals, one hundred 
Rome, they obtained letters from the pope to and fifty archbifnops, eight hundred bilhops. 
Hay fometime in that country, and labour to befides the lords of the inquifition, of which we 
convert the Heretics. Here it was, that Domi- fhall give an account afterwards, 
nic refolved to put in execution, the defign he Before we difmifs this article, it will be necef- 
had formed of inftituting a religious order, whofc fary to take notice, that the Dominicans afiert, 
principal employ ihould be preaching the gofpel, that the Virgin Mary, like all other women, was 
converting Pleretics, defending the faith, and born in orginal fin; and the Francifcans, on the 
propagating Chriftianity. He loon collected a other hand afiert, that file was born in a Race of 
great number of perfons together, equally as innocence. This has been long contefted be- 
zealous as himfelf, who all refolved to convert the tween the two orders, and to what length they 
pleretics ; which pleafed the pope fo much, that have carried their refentment againft each other, 
he granted a bull, approving of the inftitution. will appear from the following extra6l from bi- 
The firft monastery of this order was efiablifli- fhop Burnet's Travel's. That learned divine, in 
ed at Touloufe, by the liberality of the bilhops his account of the city of Bern, in Switzerland, 
of that doicefe ; and from thence Dominic fent writes as follows : 

out mifiionaries to procure converts to his rules The fecond church is the Dominicans chapel, 

in every part of Europe. In the year 1218, he where I law the famous hole that went to an 
founded a convent in St. James’s-ftreet, in Paris, image in the church, from one of the cells of 
from which circumftance, they have ever fince the Dominicans, which leads me to fet down that 
been called in France by the name of Jacobins. ftory at fome length : for as it was one of the 
Within four years afterwards, there were upwards moft fignal cheats, that the world has known : 
of forty convents of Dominicans in Italy, France, fo it falling out about twenty years before the 
Germany, and Spain. At Rome, he obtained reformation was received in Bern, it is very pro- 
of pope Honorius.UI. the church of St. Sabina, bable that it contributed not a little, to the pre- 
where he and his companions took the habit paring of the fpirits of the people to that change, 
which they pretended the blefled Virgin Ihewed I am the more able to give a particular account 
to the holy Renaud of Orleans 5 being a white of it, becaufe I read the original procefs in the 
garment and fcapular, to which they added a Latin record, figned by the notaries of the 
black mantle and hood, ending in a point. St. court of the delegates, that the pope fent to 
Dominic died at Bologna, 1221, and his order try the matter. The record is about one hun- 
encreafed fo fall, that they had many convents dred and thirty lheets writ clofe and of all fides, 
in every European nation. it being indeed a large volume, and I found the 

The year that St.. Dominic died, twelve of his printed accounts fo defective, that I was at the 
followers came over to England, and founded a pains of reading the whole procefs, of which I 
convent at Oxford, and foon after, another at will give here a true abftra< 5 t. 

London. In the year 1276, the mayor and al- The two famous orders that had pofiefled 
dermen of London gave them two ftreets near themfelves of the efteem of thofe dark ages, were 
the river Thames, where they had a moft mag- engaged in a mighty . rivalry. The Dominicans 
nificent monaftery, but now there is no more left were the more learned, they were the eminenteft 
of it befides the name ; the place where it flood I preachers of thofe times, and had the condufl of 
being now called Blackfriars. Having received the courts of inquifition, and the other chief 
authority from the popes, they a< 5 ted in the moft offices in the church in their hands. But on the 
haughty and infolent manner, infilling on preach- other hand the Francifcans had an outward ap- 
ing in every church, without leave either from I pearance of more fe verity, a ruder habit, ftri£ter 

the bilhop or the incumbent. - This innovation l| rules, and greater poverty ; all which gave 
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them fuch advantages in the eyes- of the Ample 
multitude, as were able to balance the other ho- 
nours of the Dominican order. In fhort the two 
orders were engaged in a high rivalry, but the 
devotion towards the Virgin being the prevailing 
paffion of thofe times, the Francilcans upon this 
had great advantages. The Dominicans, that 
are all engaged in the defence of Thomas Aqui- 
nas’s opinions, were thereby obliged to affert, 
that flic was born in original fin 5 this was pro- 
posed to the people by the Francifcans, as no lefs 
then blaiphemy, and by this the Dominicans be- 
gan to lofe ground extremely in the minds of the 
people, who were ftrongly prepoflefled in favour 
of the immaculate conception. 

About the beginning of the 1 5th century, a 
Francifcan happened to preach in Francfort, and 
one Wigand, a Dominican, coming into the 
church, the cordelier feeing him, broke out in- 
to exclamations, praifing God, that he was not of 
an order that profaned the Virgin, or that poifoned 
princes in the facrament, (for a Dominican had 
poifoned the emperor Henry VII. with the facra- 
ment,) Wigand, being extremely provoked v/ith 
this bloody reproach* gave him the lie, upon 
which a difpute arofe, which ended in a tumult, 
that had almoft coft the Dominican his life, yet 
he got away. The whole order refolved to take 
their revenge, and in a chapter held at Vimpfen, 
in the year 1 504, they contrived a method for 
fupporting the credit of their order, which was 
much funk in the opinion of the people, and for 
bearing down the reputation of the Francifcans. 
Four of the junto undertook to manage the de- 
fign 3 for they faid, fince the people were fo 
much difpofed to believe dreams and fables, they 
muft dream of their fide, and endeavour to 
cheat the people as well as the others had done. 
They refolved to make Bern the feene in which 
the project fhould be put in execution 3 for they 
found the people of Bern at that time apt to 
fwallow any thing, and not difpofed to make 
fevere enquiries into extraordinary matters. 
When they had formed their defign, a fit tool 
prefen ted itfelf, for one Jetzer came to take their 
habit as a lay brother, who had all the difpo- 
fitions that were necefiary for the execution of 
their projedt : for he was extreme Ample, and 
was much inclined to auflerities 3 fo having ob- 
lerved his temper well, they began to execute 
their project, the very night after he took the 
habit, which was on Lady-day, 1507. One of 
the friars conveyed himfelf lecretiy into his cell, 
and appeared to him as if he had been in pur- 
gatory, in a ftrange figure, and he had a box 
near his mouth, upon which as he blew, fire 
feemed to come out of his mouth. He had alfo 
fome dogs about him, that appeared as his tor- 
mentors ; in this pofture he came near the friar, 
while he was a-bed, and took up a celebrated 
ftory that they ufed to tell all their friars, to 
beget in them a great dread at the laying afide 
their habit, which was, that one of the order, 
who was fuperior of their houfe at Solo turn, had 
gone to Paris, but laying afide his habit, was 
killed in his lay habit. The friar in thevizor faid • 
he was that perfon, and was condemned to pur- 
gatory for that crime 3 but he added, that he 
might be relcued out of it by his means 3 and he 

ieconded this with the moft horrible cries, ex- 
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prefiing the miferies which he fuffered. The 
poor friar (Jetzer) was exceffively frighted* but 
the other advanced and required a promife of 
him to do that which he fhould defire of him, in 
order to the delivering him out of his torment. 
The frighted friar promifed all that he afked of 
him 3 then the other faid, he knew he was a great 
faint, and that his prayers and mortifications 
would prevail, but they mull be very extraordi- 
nary. T^he whole moriaftery muft for a week 
together difeipline themfelves with a whip* and 
he muft lye proftrate, in the form of one on a 
crols in one of their chapels, v/hile mafs was faid 
in the fight of all that fhould come together to 
it 3 and he added, that if he did this, he fhould 
find the effects of the love that the blefTed Vir- 
gin did bear him, together with many other ex- 
traordinary things 5 and faid he would appear 
again accompanied with two other fpirits, and 
allured him, that all he did fufFer for his de- 
liverance, fhould be moft glorioufly rewarded. 
Morning was no fooner come, then the 
friar gave an account of this apparition to the 
reft of the convent, who feemed extremely fur- 
prized at it; they all preffed him to undergo 
the difeipline that was enjoined him, and every 
one undertook to bear his fharei fo the deluded 
friar performed it all exadtly, in one of the cha- 
pels of their church : this drew a vaft number 
of fpedtators together who all confidered the poor 
friar as a faint, and in the mean while the four 
friars that managed the impofture magnified the 
miracle of the apparition to the fkies, in their 
fermons. The friar’s confeffor was upon the 
fecret, •and by this means they knew all the little 
paffages of the poor friar’s life, even to his 
thoughts 3 which helped them not a little in the 
conduct of the matter. The confeffor gave him 
a hoft, with a piece of wood, that was, as he 
pretended, a true piece of the crofs, and by thefe 
he was to fortify himfelf, if any other apparitions 
Aiduld come to him, fince evil fpirits would be 
certainly chained up by them. The night after 
that, the former apparition was renewed ; and 
the m afked friar brought two others with him, 
in fuch vizors, tiiat the friar thought they were 
devils indeed. The friar prefen ted the hoft to 
them, which gave them fuch a check, that he 
was fully fatisfiedof the virtue of this prefervative* 
The friar, that pretended he was fufFer ing in 
purgatory, faid fo many things to him relating to 
the fecrets of his life, and thoughts, which he had 
from the. confeffor 3 that the poor friar was fully 
po fife fled in the opinion of the reality of the appa- 
rition. In two of thefe apparitions that were 
both managed in the fame manner, the friar in 
the mafque talked much of the Dominican order, 
which he faid was exceffively dear to the blefled 
Virgin, who knew herfelf to be conceived in ori- 
ginal fin 3 and that the doctors who taught the 
contrary, were in purgatory : That the ftory of 
St. Bernard’s appearing with a fpot on him, for 
having oppofed himfelf to the feaft 6f the con- 
ception, was a forgery': but that it #as true that 
fome hideous flies had appeared on St. Bona- 
venture’s tomb who taught the contrary, that 
the blefTed Virgin abhorred the Cordeliers for 
making her equal to .her Son ; tfyat Scotus 
was damned, whofe canonization the Corde- 
liers were then foliciting hard at Rome j and 
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that the town of Bern would be deftroyed, for 
harbouring fuch plagues within theirwalls. When 
the injoined difcipline was fully performed, the 
fpirit appeared again, and faid he was now del le- 
vered out of purgatory, but before he could be 
admitted to heaven he mu ft receive thefacrament, 
having died without it ; and after that, he would 
fay mafs for thofe, who had by their great cha- 
rities refeued him out of his pains. The friar 
fancied the voice refembled the prior’s a little ; 
but he was then fo far from fufpefting any thing, 
that he gave no great heed to this fufpicion. 
Some days after this, the fame friar appeared as 
a nun all in glory, and told the poor friar that 
lhe was St. Barbara, for whom he had a particular 
devotion, and added that the bleffed Virgin was 
fo much pleafedwith his charity, that fhe intended 
to come and vifit him : he immediately called 
the convent together, and gave the reft of the 
friars an account of this apparition, which was 
entertained by them all with great joy ; and the 
friar languifhed in defires for the accomplifhment 
of the pro mile that St. Barbara had made to him. 
After fome days, the longed for delufion appeared 
to him, cloathed as the Virgin ufed to be on the 
great feafts, and indeed in the fame habits : there 
were about her fome angels which he afterwards 
found, were the little ftatutes of angels, which they 
fet on thealtars, on the great holy days. There was 
alfo a pulley faftened in the room over his head, 
and a cord tied to the angels, that made them rife 
up in the air, and fly about the Virgin, which en- 
creafed the delufion. TheVirgin after fome endear- 
ments to himfelf, extolling the merit of his cha- 
rity and difcipline, told him that fhe was con- 
ceived in original fin, and that Pope Julius II. 
that then reigned, was to put an end to the dif- 
pute and was to abolifh the feaft of her con- 
ception, which Sixtus IV. had inftituted, and that 
the friar was to be the inftrument of perfuading 
the pope of the truth in that matter : She gave 
him three drops of her Son’s blood, which were 
three tears of blood that he had flied over Jeru- 
falem, and this fignified that fhe was three hours 
in original fin, after which fhe was by his mercy, 
delivered out of that ftate: For it fee ms the Do- 
minicans were refolved fo to compound the mat- 
ter, that they fhould gain the main point of her 
conception in fin, yet they would comply fo far 
with the reverence for the Virgin, with which 
the world was poflfeffed, that fhe fhould be be- 
lieved to have remained a very fhort while in 
that ftate. She gave him alfo five drops of blood 
in the form of a crofs, which were tears of blood, 
that fiie had fhed while her Son was on the crofs. 
And, to convince him more fully, fhe prefented 
a hoft to him, that appeared as an ordinary hoft, 
and of a fudden it appeared to be of a deep red 
colour. The cheat of thofe fuppofed vifits was 
often repeated to the abufed friar, at laft the 
Virgin told him that fhe was to give him fuch 
marks of her Son’s love to him, that the matter 
fhould be paft all doubt. She faid that the five 
wounds of St. Lucia and St. Catherine were real 
wounds, and that fhe would alfo imprint them on 
him, fo flie bid him reach his hand ; he had no 
great mind to receive a favour in which he was 
to fufter fo much : but fhe forced his hand and 
ftruck a nail through it, the hole was as big as a 
grain of peafe, and he faw the candle clearly 
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tli rough it, this threw him out of a fuppofed 
tranfport into a real agony ; but fhe feemed to 
touch his hand, and he thought he fmelt an oint- 
ment, with which fhe anointed it, though 

* * O * * * i * 

confeffor perfuaded him that that was only ima- 
gination, fo the fuppoled Virgin left him for 
that time. 

The next night the apparition returned, and 
brought fome linen cloaths, which had fome real 
or imaginary virtue to allay his torment, and the’ 
pretended Virgin faid, they were fome of the 
linen in which Chrift was wrapped ; and with 
that flie gave him a fophoriferous draught, and 
while he was faft afleep, the other four wounds 
were imprinted on his body in fuch a manner that 
he felt no pain. 

But in order to the doing of this, the friars 
betook thcmfelves to charms, and the fub -prior 
fhewed the reft a book full of them, but he faid 
that before they could be effectual, they niult 
renounce God, and he not only did this himfelf* 
but by a formal a£t put in writing, ligned with 
his own blood, he dedicated himfelf to the devil; 
it is true, he did not oblige the reft to this, but 
only to renounce God. The compofttion of the 
draught was a mixture of fome fountain water 
and chrifrn, the hairs of the eyebrows of a child, 
fome quickfilver, lome grains of incenfe, fome- 
what of an Eafter wax candle, fome conlecrated 
fait, and the blood of an unbaptized child. 
This compofition was a lee ret, which the fub-prior 
did not communicate to the other friars. By 
this the poor friar Jetzer was made almoft quite 
infenffble : When he was awake, and came out of 
this deep fleep, he felt this wonderful impreffion 
on his body, and now he was ravifhed out of 
meafure, and came to fancy himlelf to be a&ing 
all the parts of our Saviour’s paflion : he was 
expofed to the people on the great altar, to the 
amazement of the whole town, and to the no 
fmall mortification of the Francifcans. The Do- 
minicans gave him fome other draughts that 
threw him into convulfions, and when he came 
out of thofe, a voice was heard, which came 
through that hole which yet remains, and runs 
from one of the cells, along a great part of the 
wall of the church : for a friar ipoke through a 
pipe, and at the end of the hole there was an 
image of the Virgin’s, with a little Jefus in her 
arras, between whom and his mother, the voice 
feemed to come, the image alfo feemed to Hied 
tears, and a painter had drawn thofe on her face 
fo lively, that the people were deceived by it. 
The little Jefus afked why fhe wept, and fhe faid 
it was becaufe his honour was given to her, fincc 
it was faid that fhe was born without fin ; in con- 
clufion the friars did fo over a this matter, that 
at laft even the poor deluded friar himfelf came 
to difeover it, and refolved to quit the order. 

It was in vain to delude him with more appa- 
ritions, for he well nigh killed a friar that came 
to him, perfonating the Virgin in another fhape 
with a crown on her head : he alfo overheard the 
friars once talking among themfelves of the con- 
trivance and fuccefs of the impofture, fo plainly, 
that he difeove red the whole matter; and unon 
that, as may be eafily imagined, he was fi led 
with all the horror, with which fuch a difeovery 
could infpire him. 

The friars fearing that an impofture which wft 
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carried on hitherto with fo much fuccefs, fhould II had the poor friar died before the difcovery, it 
be quite fpoiled, and be turned againft them, had pafTed down to poftefity, as one of the 
thought the fu reft way was to own the whole greateft miracles that ever was, and it gives a 
in at ter to him, and to engage him to carry on fhrewd fufpicio.n that many of the other miracles 
the cheat. They told him in what efteem he of that church were of the fame nature, but 
would be, if he continued to fupport the more fuccefsfully finifhed.” 

reputation* that he had acquired, that he The Recollects, are fo called, from being a re- 
would become the chief perfon of the order, formed branch of the Francifcans, and fuppofed 
and in the end they perfuaded him to go on to be endowed with a fpirit of recolle6tion, by 
with the impofture : but at laft, they, fearing which they were enabled to reftore the order of 
.lead: he fhould difeover all, refolved to poifon St. Francis to its original ftate of purity. This 

him ; of which he was fo apprehenfive, that once order is not of great antiquity, for it was not in- 

a loaf being brought ’him, that was prepared troduced into France, till the year 159a, when 

with fome fpiees, he kept it for fome time, and Lewis, duke of Nevers, built a convent for 

it ©rowing green, he threw it to fome young them, and obtained a bull from the pope, to 
wolves whelps that were in the monaftery, who make the fociety a free body of monks, without 
died immediately. His conflitution was alfo fo being any way dependant on the original order 
vigorous, that though they gave him poil'on five from whence they fprung. Soon after this, they 
feveral times he was not deflroyed by it ; they jfpread themfelves throughout feveral parts of 
alfo prefTed him earneftly to renounce God, Europe, and became fo numerous, that they 
which they judged neceftary, that fo their charms fplit into different parties, till at la ft, in 1612, 
might have their effe< 5 b on him ; but he would the pope interfered, and rejoined them again by 
never confent to that; at laft they forced him to the name of St. Dennis. 

take a poifoned ho ft, which yet he vomited up Henry IV. of France, greatly favoured this 
foon after he had fwallowed it down ; that fail- order, and permitted them to fettle in any part 
ing, they ufed him fo cruelly, whipping him of his dominions they thought proper. His luc-*- 
with an iron chain, and girding him about fo cefTors were no lefs favourable to them, and al- 
ftrait with it, that to avoid further torment, he ways granted them their protection. Lewis XIV. 
fwore to them, in a moft imprecating ftile, that built them a convent at Verfailles, and furnifhed 
he would never difeover the fecret, but would them with facred vefTels, and all things necef* 
ftill carry it on ; and fo he deluded them till he iary for the ornamenting their church. This re^ 
found an opportunity of getting out of the ligious order was in fuch high reputation in 
convent, and of throwing himfelf into the France, that when Lewis XIV. invaded Holland 
hands of the magiftrates, to whom he difeover- 1674, he fent for twenty of thefe monks, and 
ed all. ordered them to adminifter the facrament to his 

. .The four friars were feized on, and putin officers and foldiers ; and ever fince that time, 
prifon, and an account of the whole matter the chaplains to the French regiments, are chofen 
was fent, firft to the bifhop of Laufanne, and from among them. Thefe RecolleCts were fo 
then to Rome, and it may be eafily imagined, zealous in propagating the popifh religion, that 
that the Francifcans took all poflible care to have in 1615, they fent miffionaries to Canada, who 
it well examined ; the bifhops of Laufanne, and had very good fuccefs ; and foon after, they fent 

of Syon, with the provincial of the Dominicans, a new million to the ifland of Madagafcar, but 

were appointed to form the procefs. The four they were very unfortunate, for having been at- 
friars firft excepted to JetzeFs credit ; but that tacked by an Algerine corfair, their Ihip was 
was rejected, then being threatened with the blown up, and all on board perifhed. 
queftion, they put in a long plea againft that ; At prefent, this order is not fo numerous as it 
but though the provincial would not confent to was formerly, but it is as refpeCtable as any in 
that, yet they were put to. the queftion, fome en- the church of Rome ; for the monks never med- 

dined it long, but at laft they all confefled the dle'with politics, or any thing of a civil nature, 

whole progrefs of the impofture. The provincial but confine themfelves wholly to the duties of 
appeared concerned ; for though Jetzer had their office. 

opened the whole matter to him, yet he would The order of St. Saviour , was firft inftituted 
give no credit to him 5 on the contrary, he by St. Bridget, in the year 1344, and it was fo 
charged him to be obedient to them, and one of called, becaufe Bridget pretended that Chrift 
die friars faid plainly, that he was in the whole converfed with her, and in the moft familiar 
lccrer, and fo he withdrew, but he died fome manner, preferibed the rules to be obferved by 
days after, at Conftance, having poifoned himfelf her nuns. This St. Bridget was a Spaniard by 
as was believed. The matter lay afleep fome birth, and in her youth married a nobleman in 
time, but a year after that, aSpanifh bifhop came, that kingdom, but he dying young, fhe forfook 
authorized with full powers from Rome, and the the world, and betook herfelf to a religious life, 
whole cheat being fully proved, the four friars Having fpent fome years in a convent without 
were folemnly degraded from their priefthood, taking the vows, fhe refolved to found an order 
and eight days after, it being the laft of May in honour of the bleffed Virgin, principally for 
1509, they were burnt in a meadow on the other . pious women who chofe to retire from the world; 
fide of the river over againft the great church ; nor was the other fex excluded, there being- 
the place of their execution was fliewed me, as fome monks allowed among them, 
well as the hole in the wall, through which the They are at prefent very numerous in France, 
voice was conveyed to the image. It was cer- Spain, and Italy, and in each convent of nuns* 
tainly one of the blackeft, and yet the belt carried (I there are fixty lifters befides the abbefs ; ancL 
on cheat that has been ever known, and no doubt jj in the monasteries for the monks, there are 
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twelve brothers and the prior. Thefe thirteen I of his grace the duke of Northumberland, 

in number, reprefen t the twelve apoflles. The Templars > or Knights Templars, were 

together with St. Paul, whom they call the once of great efteem in Europe, and by their 

thirteenth. They have likewife in each of rules, they were partly religious, and partly mi- 

their convents four deacons, in memory of litary. The following is the hiflorical account 

the four great doctors of the church, viz. St. of their inflitution. In the year 1118, fome 

Ambrofe, St. Auftin, St. Gregory, and St. Je- religious gentlemen put themfelves under the 

rom. The nuns are not to be admitted till they government of the patriarch of Jerufalem, re- 

are eighteen years of age, nor the monks till they nounced all connection with landed property, 

are twenty-five, and both are obliged to perform and lived in the lame manner as regular canons, 

a noviciate of one year. At fi.rH> they were very few in number, and 

When a nun is to be admitted into this order, having no church nor place to refide in, king 

flie is led into the church, preceded by a red Bakhvyn gave them an apartment adjoining to 

banner, on one fide of which is painted a cruci- his palace, with the ufe of a church dedicated to 

fix, and on the other, the image of the blefled our Saviour. At the fame time they received 

Virgin. fevcral other emoluments, and they bound them - 

The bifhop of the diocefe, who is always pre- 1 felves by oath, to fpend the greateft part of 

fenton thele occafions, conlecrates a ring, which their time in guarding the roads leading to Je- 

he puts upon the finger of the noviciate, and rufalem, and protecting innocent travellers, 

then proceeds to the celebration of mafs. She Their number loon encreafed, and they were 

then approaches the altar barefooted, and put- creCtcd into a corportea body or order, by pope 

ting off her upper garment, receives from the Honorius II. in the year 1 1 27. In the year 1147, 

hands of the bilhop, the habit of the order 3 at a new reform took place in their order, and pope 

which time a crown is put upon her head. Mafs Eugcnius III. ordered them to wear red crofies 

being ended, four nuns carry her on a bier into upon their cloaks, as a mark of diftinCtion ; 

the monaftery, and the bifliop follows, who de- I and in a fliort time, their numbers and re- 
livers her to the abbefs 3 and during the next venues encreafed fo fa ft, that in many refpe&s, 

eight days, fhe is not obliged to attend to any they were much richer than fome of the fove- 

rulc whatever, being left wholly to her own dil- reign princes of Europe, which circumftance 

crecion. ' After thefe eiglit days are expired. Hie proved fatal to them. 

mull enter upon the rules of the order, and then This order of knights after having done many 

Hie takes her place among the reft of the lifters. fine aCtions againft the infidels, and having ac- 

The monks are admitted into the order, by the quired great riches all over Europe, gave 

bifhop’s laying his hand on their heads, and themfelves up to all manner of extravagancies, 

marking them with the fign of the croft. and committed crimes too Ihocking to be mca- 

The monks and nuns have one church in tioned. For thefe crimes two of them were ap~ 

common between them, in which are thirteen prehended, and being put to the rack, acculed 

altars, in memory of the twelve apoftles and St. the whole order as being guilty with themfelves. 

Paul. The choir for the nuns is above, and This happened in France in 1307, and Philip, 

that for the monks below 3 and they are obliged king of that country, having written to the 

to fall three days in a week.^ The nuns are al- pope, it was agreed, that the order fhould be 

lowed two coarfe woollen ftiifts, a grey woollen iupprefled 3 accordingly, all their eftates in 

robe, a cowl of the fame, and a mantle made France were feized on, and the whole order ba- 

faft with a wooden button. They wear a veil of nifhed out of that kingdom. 

black cloth, on the top of which is a crown of In the moffc candid manner we would chufe to 

fine linen, with five red marks upon it, refem- draw a veil over all thofe addons with which we 

bling fo many drops of blood. The friars have find our fellow-creatures have been accufed, and 

two coarfe woollen fhirts, a grey woollen robe, therefore, trufting that thefe men v/ere not fo 

a cowl and mantle of the fame 3 and on the left guilty as they have been reprefented, we jfliall re- 
fide of the mantle, they wear a red croft, in late the evidence prefented againft them, and 

memory of our Saviour’s pafiion. The deacons when we confider the circum fiances of the times, 

wear a white circle, to reprelent the wifclom of the force of arbitrary power joined to the cha- 

the fathers of the church 3 and the lay brothers rafter of the witneftes, with the pafiions of 

a white crofs, to betoken innocence. Every princes* who longed to enjoy their eftates, there 

Thurfday, the abbefs holds a chapter, to en- will remain fome reafon to believe that they have 

quire into the conduft of the nuns, and to pu- been grolsly injured. 

nifh fuch as have fhewed any figns of difobe- The witneftes who were fome of their own 
dience 3 and in this particular* fhe afts under order, fwore that they were guilty of the follow- 
the direction of the bifhop* who is confidered as ing crimes. Firft, that when the knights entered 

the fpi ritual father of the convent. ^ into this order, they renounced Chrift, and fpit 

There is one thing remarkable in this order, upon the croft byway of contempt. Secondly, 

that a grave is kept continually open, to which that inftead of killing the mouths of thofe who 

the abbefs and nuns go in proceftion every day, were received into their order* they kified their 

and after repeating fome prayers, each throws a backfides. Thirdly, that Sodomy was a com- 

Jittle earth into it. In England, there was only mon practice among them. Laftly, they wor- 

on the banks of the fhipped a wooden head, and committed feveral 

Thames, known by the name of Zion. At the other crimes, which, in a work of this nature, we 

diffolution of the monafteries, it was given to do not chufe to mention. 

the duke of Somerfet; but now, in coniequence Many of the knights who had been apprehend- 
of a variety of intermarriages, it is the property II ed upon thefe informations were put to the tor- 
ture 
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Hire, and during the agony of that dreadful 
punifhmenc, confeffed all the crimes alledged 
ao-ainft them, upon which they were banifhed, 
and all their e hates confifeated. To extort con- 
feflions by torture, is moll abominable, for thro’ 
the agony of pain, a man may be led to declare 
himfedf guilty of crimes he never committed, fo 
that little regard fhould be paid to any confef- 
iions obtained in fuch a manner. 

The pope and the French king having agreed 
to wreak all their vengeance upon the order, 
commiftioners were appointed to meet at Paris, 
i 309, to hear the further depolitions of witneffes. 
With the defences fet up by thofe who had been 
accufed. A vaft number of thele templars were 
brought before this tribunal, of whom feventy- 
nine perfifled in maintaining the innocence of 
their order. At the fame time, fifty-nine, who 
had been put to the torture, retracted their former 
confeflions, for which they v/ere delivered over 
to the fecular power, and burnt alive without the 
gate of St. Anthony, in the month of March, 
1310. Such was the end of this: celebrated or- 
der, and when we confider all the circumftances, 
we are naturally led to believe, that had the tem- 
plars not been pofTeffed of confiderable eflates, 
they would never have become obnoxious to the 
civil power. It is not reafonable to fuppofe, that 
a v/hole body of men Icattered up and down 
through the world, fhould all at once engage in 
the commiflion of crimes which are a di/grace to 
human nature. Diforders, indeed, may have 
happened among them, but it is invidious to 
charge the crimes of a few individuals upon the 
whole body of a people, whole only fault was 
their riches. ; , 

Another order in the church of Rome, con- 
fining wholly of Nuns, is called the order of 
Nuns of the word incarnate . They are of a 
very late date, for they were not founded till the 
year 1625, when Joanna Maria, a devout lady, 
refiding fomewhere near Lyons, in France, fe- 
cluded hcrfelf from the world, and founded a con- 
vent, which at fir ft confided of no more than fix . 
young women. The defign of this order was to 
celebrate the glories of the Divine word, and in 
1 633, pope Urban granted his bull to cflablifh it. 
The Nuns of this order wear a white gown, with • 
a red mantle, and on their breafts ' a crown of 
thorns, wrought in blue filk, with the name of 
Jcfus upon it. Sometime ago, they were accufed 
of many irregularities, which brought the order 
under fome cenfure, but having vindicated them- 
felves from all the imputations alledged againft 
them, they have now many flourifhing convents 
in France, and fome of the daughters of the no- 
bility are brought up amongfl them. 

Another order of Nuns is called XJrbanifts , 
be cau fe they follow the rule of St. Clara, which 
was reformed by pope Urban IV*. Their foundrefs 
was Saint Ifabel of France, who built and en- 
dowed the convent of Long Champs, near Paris. 
This lady was daughter of Lewis VIII. of France, 
and was born in the year 1225. She pafled her 
whole life in alls of au fieri ty and mortification, 
having refilled advantageous offers of marriage 
from the emperor Frederick II. Her- brother, 
St, Lewis, having been taken prifoner bv the 
^aracens, and her mother dying loon afterwards, 
hie determined, to quit the world and devote 
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herfelf to a religious life. Having fold her whole 
eflate, file relolved to build a convent, and while 
the edifice was eredfcing, fhe employed fome doc- 
ters to draw up rules for her order. At fir ft, 
twenty young women were admitted into the 
convent, but thefe finding the rules two auftere 
for them to comply with, petitioned the pope to 
grant them fome indulgence, which was com- 
plied withi Their habit is plain and fimple, 
confifling of a white cloth gown, a cap of the 
fame with a hood, on which is marked the form 
of a crucifix. 

The T 'beatifies were another order in the Romiili 
church, and at prefent they have feveral convents* 
They arc but of a latter date, for the foundation 
did not take place till the year 1524. At pre- 
fent, however, they are extremely numerous, and 
during the lafl century, they fent many miffiona- 
ries to convert the heathens, but little fuccefs 
attended their miniftrations. This forward zeal, 
without the leafl pretenfion to knowledge, led 
them into many exceffes, and the confequence 
is, that at prefent they are little regarded, hav- 
ing only a few convents in France and Italy, and, 
in all probable, appearance, they will foon dwin- 
dle down into nothing, being defpifed by Pro- 
teftants, and difearded by Roman Catholics. 

Trinitarians or the order of the redemption of 
captives, are a religious order in France, Italy, 
Spain, and other countries. 

This order began in the year 1198, under the 
pontificate of Innocent III. Its founders were, 
John de Matho, and Felix de Valois. John de 
Matho was born of noble parents in Provence, 
and took his degree of doltor in the .univerfity 
of Paris. Felix de Valois, fo called from the 
country of Valois, lived as a hermit in a wood, 
in the diocefc of Mcaux. John de Matho, having 
had a viiion of an angel prefenting two captives 
to him, and thereupon refolving to devote him- 
fclf to a religious life, joined himfclf with Felix 
de Valois 5 and thefe two faints lived together in 
the praltice of virtue and all manner of aufteri- 
tics. 1 One day, the ftory fays, they obferved a 
large white flag, who brought into the middle of 
the wood a red and blue crols. This wonderful 
fight, added to John de Matho’s vifion, made 
them conclude, that God required fomething in 
particular of them ; and foon after an angel, in 
a dream, ordered them to go to Rome, where 
the pope would inform them what they mu ft do. 
Innocent III. received them with great humanity, 
and, being convinced of their faultily, gave them 
per million to cflablifh a new order, whole prin- 
cipal end fhould be to labour for the deliverance 
of captives, who groaned under the tyranny of the 
infidels, y The fame pope gave them a habit, which 
was a white gown ornamented with a red and blue 
crofs, in memory of the apparition of the flag; and 
gave this new order the tide of the Holy Trinity. 

John de Matho and Felix de Valois being re- 
turned into France, King Philip Auguflus con- 
lented to the eftablifhment of their order in that 
kingdom. Accordingly a convent was built in 
the place, where they had the vifion of the flag, 
and was from thence called Cerfroy. This mo- 
naflery was endowed by Margaret countefs of 
Burgundy, for the maintenance of twenty reli- 
gious. John de Matho, feeing his order efla- 
bli Hied, fent John Anglicus and William Scot, 

two 
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two Englifhmen, to Morocco in Africa, to treat il In the year 1647, Madam Polaillon, a Erencji 
'witH Miramolin for the redemption of poor lad y, eftablilhed an order of nuns, called the 
Chrifti an captives. This negotiation fucceeded Nuns of Providence. They are a fociety of youn«- 
fo well, that in the year 1200, they redeemed women, whofe parents died in their infancy ; and 
one hundred and eighty-fix Haves. The fame left them expofed to all the hardfiiips that could 
year, they had a convent given them in the terri- be imagined. To preferve them, therefore, from 
tory of Honfcott in Flanders, and another at mifery, and to inftruft them in the way to ever- 
Arles in Provence. Afterward John de Matho lafting happinefs, this pious lady formed the plan 
took a journey into Spain, where he prevailed of the inftitution, but was much oppofed in her 
upon the kings and princes of that country to defign, by fome felf-interelted perfons, who re- 
make fever al fettlements for the redemption of prefented to her, that her fortune was not fuffi- 
Chriftian captives. In the mean time, Felix de cient to carry on her fcheme. To thefe ihe re- 
Valois gained an eftablifhment at Paris, in a I plied, that providence fhould be her fund 3 and 
place where was a chapel dedicated to St. Ma- accordingly having fucceeded in her undertaking 
thurin ; from whence this order had the name of fhe gave her community the name of the nuns of 
Mathurins. Providence. 

After the death of the two holy founders. Pope 101651, Anne of Auftria, mother of Lewis 
Honorius III. confirmed the order, and their rule XIV. gave them alargehoufe in one ofthefuburbs 
was approved by his fucceffor Clement IV.. in of Paris, after which they encreafed extremely 
1267. At firft they were not permitted to eat faff, many worthy perfons having lent con fid er- 
any flefh-meat, and when they travelled, they able fums of money to affift the pious found refs 
were to ride only upon affes. But their rule was to carry her benevolent fcheme into execution, 
correfted and mitigated by the bifhop of Paris The archbifhop of Paris eitablifhed another fo- 

and the abbots of St. Viftor and St. Genevieve : ciety, on the fame plan ; and fuch was the good 

and they were allowed to eat meat, and to tife fenfe of the French nation at that time, that not 

horfes. only the bilhops in the provinces, but alfo the 

This order pofTeffes about two hundred and nobility, gentry, and citizens, followed the 
fifty convents, divided into thirteen provinces : pious example fet • before them by Madam 

fix of thefe are in France; namely, Paris, Polaillon. 

Normandy, Picardy, Champagne, Languedoc, I Young women are admitted into this order at 
and Provence : three are in Spain ; namely New the age of twenty, and make two vows, one of 

Caftile, Old Caftile, and Arragon : one is in chaftity, and the other of obedience; young 

Italy, and one in Portugal. There was formerly women who do not chufe to enter into this conv 

the province of England, where this order had munity, are entertained as boarders, and edu- 
forty-three houfes ; that of Scotland, where it cated in the fame manner as our daughters are at 
had nine; and that of Ireland, where it had boarding-fchools in England. They likewife 
fifty-two ; befides a great number of monafteries educate gratis , all the young girls belonging to 
in Saxony, Hungary, Bohemia, and other coun- the poor in the neighbourhood, fo as their ^ao-c 
tries. The convent of Cerfroy, in France, is does not exceed ten years. G 

head of the order. The archbifhop of Paris appoints a lady to 

In 1 S 73 > a reform of this order was began by prefide over the whole order; but the lifters are 

Julian de Nantonville and Claud Aleph, two permitted to eleft a deputy from among them- 

hermits of St. Michael, who obtained leave of felves, and fhe is changed once in three years, 
the pope to take the habit of the Trinity; where- They have likewife two ladies of piety, virtue, 
upon their hermitage was converted' into a houfe and benevolence, whom the archbifhop prefents 
of the order. The principal articles of the to them, and thefe aft as Rewards to the hofpi- 

reform were, that they fhould obferve the pri- tal ; the lame care being taken of the ocher 

mitive rule approved by Clement IV. fhould houfes of the fame order, throughout the kino-- 
abftain from flefh, ufe woollen Ihirts, and have dom. They wear a black habit, and their rules 
matins at night. This reform was not embraced are mild, rational, and pious ; not incumbered 
by the whole order, till 1635, when Cardinal with thofe feverities and abfurdities that are to 
Rochefoucault, by order of Pope Urban VIII. be met with, in many of the orders in the church 
introduced it into all the houfes of the Trinita- of Rome. It would be no finall honour to Pro- 
rlans. Thofe of Spain, in 1594, added to the I teftants, were they to adapt a plan of a fimilar 
reform the going barefooted ; for which reafon, nature ; fo far as not to bind the young women 
in that country, they began to be called bare-- down to continual celibacy, but to fuller them 
footed Trinitarians. There are alfo bare-footed to marry at what age they thought proper. Ic 
Trinitarians in France, eftablilhed by F. Jerom I would fave many young women from deftruftion; 
Hallies. ... It would promote piety.and virtue, and the af- 

There are nuns of the Trinitarian order, in flifted parent woxild, on his death-bed, have the 
Spain, eftablilhed by John de Matho himfelf, pleafure to refleft, that although he had not been 
who built them a convent in 1201, under the able to make any provifion for his daughter, yet 
direftion of the infanta Conftantia, daughter of fhe would not be left deftitute, nor expofed to 
Peter II. King of Arragon ; who was the firfb hardfhips, mifery, and vice, 
religious, and the firft fuperior of the order. I Premonftratenfes> a very celebrated order in the 
And, in 1612, Frances de Romero, daughter of I church of Rome, were founded in the year 1119? 
Julian de Romero, lieutenant-general of the j by one St. Norbert, the fon of a French noble- 
Spanifh army, founded a convent of bare- footed J man, and who had lived fome years in the court 
Trinitarian nuns at Madrid, [j of the emperor. About thirty years of age he 
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entered into deacon’s orders, and having a large 
eftate, he fold the whole and gave one half 'to 
the poor, referving the other half to build a con- 
vent for monks of a new order* Accordingly, 
he fixed upon a place called Premonftratum , in 
Picardy, where he built a church with cloiders, 
and received a charter of privileges from the 
king of France. 

At firlt, the brethren of this order were fo 
poor, that they had nothing they could call their 
own, except an afs, which ferved them to carry 
wood for fuel ; and fome of the wood they were 
obliged to fell in order to purchafe bread. But 
in a fhort time they received fo many dona- 
tions, and built fo many monaderies, that 
within thirty years after the order was fird 
founded, they had not lefs than one hundred 
abbeys in France and Germany. The popes and 
kings of France granted them many privileges, 
and befides a great number of faints which this 
order has produced, many princes, noblemen, 
and archbifhops have been educated among 
them. In latter times, they continued to in- 
creafe fo fait, that they had upwards of five thou- 
fand convents in Fat rope, but at prefen t, in con- 
fequence of the reformation, they are greatly di- 
minifhed. Thefe monks, who were vulgarly 
called white canons, came over to England in 
1146, and had a houfe founded for their recep- 
tion in Lincolnfhire. At the reformation they 
had increafed fo fad, that they had twenty-feven 
houfes in England, befides feveral in Scotland 
and Ireland. 

In the beginning of the lafl century there was 
an order of nuns eflablifhed at Rome, called 
Philippines , becaufe they put themfelves under 
the protection of St. Phillip de Neri. They 
con fid of one hundred poor girls, who are taken 
in their infancy into the convent, and educated 
till they are upwards of twenty, when they have 
their choice either to enter into the marriage date, 
or become nuns on the foundation. If they 
marry, they are allowed a fum of money, with 
feveral religious books, and once every year they 
attend divine lervice in the convent. 

Thofe who take the habit of nuns, are under 
the direction of feveral religious women, who 
live with them rather as mothers than fuperiors. 
This edablifhment rofe from a very fin ail begin- 
ning, but has been attended with many beneficial 
confequences. 

One Rutillo Bandi, a very pious man, was the 
fird in Rome, who took it into his thoughts to 
proteCt poor girls, who were in danger of beino- 
ruined, through the poverty and mifery of their 
parents 5 for this purpole, he made choice at fird 
of a few helplefs orphans, whom he placed un- 
der the direction of fome pious women, and pope 
Urban VIII. approving of the inditution, granted 
a bull in their favour, in which it is ordered, 
that the Augudine nuns dial], at all times, take 
care that they obferve the rules laid down for 
their conduCt. They live in a decent frugal 
manner, without being fubjeCted to any of thofe 
au derides, which too much difgrace fome of the 
Romilh orders. Their drefs is black, with a 

white linen veil, and on their breads they wear 
acrofs. . 

Low and mean as this order may appear, in 
companion with many others, yet every perfon 
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of good fenfe will readily acknowledge that it 
mud be of great fervice in a city like Rome, 
where young women are expofed to many dan- 
gers from the continual refort of foreigners from 
all parts of Europe. Every thing done to ferve 
the affiiCled, is at all times praife-worthy ; but 
the preventing youth from becoming peds to 
fociety, is far fuperior to any thing that can be 
mentioned. To cure the difeafed is charitable, 
but to prevent difeafes from taking place, is 
godlike. And happy would it be for all thofe 
who fhake off the errors and fuperditions of the 
church of Rome, if they would, at the fame 
time, retain what is commendable and laudable, 
whether among Papids, Turks, Jews, or Hea- 
thens. 

But of all the orders in the church of Rome 
none ever equalled the Jefuits. Their founder 
was Inigo, or Ignatius Loyola, who was born in 
1491, in the province of Guipufcoa in Spain, 
and bred up in the court of Ferdinand, king of 
Spain. ^ In his youth, he difeovered a martial 
dilpofition, and fignalized himfelf in the fiep-e of 
Pampelona, where he was wounded and taken 
prifoner by the French. During his confinement 
and illnefs, he read fome books of piety, which 
occafioned his fird refolution of devoting him- 
felf wholly to God, and as foon as he was cured, 
he undertook a pilgrimage to our lady of Mont- 
ferrat in Catalonia, where he dedicated himfelf 
to the virgin, and took a refolution to travel to 
Jerufalem. He arrived at Jerufalem, Septem- 
ber 4, 1 523, where he vifited the holy places, and 
performed all the pious exercifes of a pilgrim, 
and returning to Spain, he began to dudy gram- 
mar at Barcelona, and afterwards went through' 
his courfes of philofophy and divinity at Alcala* 
Ignatius had then four companions, who were 
all clothed like himfelf in a brown woollen har 
bit, and applied themfelves to the fame exercifes. 
His fame increafing, the number of thofe, who 
came to hear his indru£l*ions, increafed likewife. 
This giving umbrage to the inquifitors of the 
city of Alcala, he was taken up, and imprifoned, 
by order of the grand vicar 5 but was foon re - 
leafed, with an injunction to go clothed like the 
other fcholars, and to abdain from talking to the 
people concerning religion, till he had dudied 
four years in divinity. Upon this he retired to 
Salamanca, where he continued to difc.ourfe both 
in public and private upon moral fubjeCts. Here 
he was again imprifoned, upon an information 
of the Dominicans againd him, but being releafed, 
he refolved to quit Spain, and go to Paris, with 
. a firm refolution to apply himfelf clofely to dudy 
. in that city. 

Ignatius Loyola came to Paris, in February, 
1528 5 but his extreme poverty forced him to 
have recourfe to the charity of the French, and 
of foreigners ; by which means he was enabled to 
; profecute his dudies. His zeal drew troubles 
upon him at Paris likewife, for he was accufed 
to the inquifitor, of attempting to preach, and ; ’ 
overturning the difeipline of St. Barbara’s college, 

; where he dudied. But he got over this diffi- 
. culty, and, having gone through his courfes of 
philofophy and divinity, he formed a little fociety 
of ten men, who engaged in a vow along with 
him. They profeffed to renounce the good 
things of this world, to live in poverty, and to 
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preach tlie gofpel to infidels. In i 535, Ignatius 
falling fick, was advifed by his phyfician to 
breathe his native air ; and having Raid feme 
time in Spain, he embarked for Venice, which 
was the appointed rendezvous of his compa- 
nions. Here they met in the habit of pilgrims, 
intending to travel to Jerufalem : but, a war 
breaking out between the Turks and Venetians, 
they could not find an opportunity of going into 
the Levant. Here Ignatius, and two more, 
were deputed to go to Rome, to offer their 
fervice to the pope. Upon the road, Ignatius, 
they fay, had a vifion, in which he faw Jefus 
bearing his crofs, who laid to him 5 cc I will 
tc be favourable to the at Rome.” His other 
companions quickly joined him in that city, 
where they continued their ufual exercifes of 
inftrudting and preaching: and there it was 

Ignatius formed the defign of founding a new 
order. After many deliberations, it was agreed, 
to add to the three ordinary vows of chaftity, 
poverty, and obedience, a fourth, which was to 
go into all countries, chriRian or infidel, whither 
the pope fliould pleafe to fend them ; and in 
confequence of this la ft vow, Xavier,, one of 
Ignatius’s companions, was fent into the Indies, 
to preach the gofpel. In 1540, Pope Paul III. 
gave them a bull, by which he approved this 
new order, which he defired to be called. The 
fociety of Jefus j giving them a power to make 
ftatutes, as. they fhould judge convenient ; and 
Ignatius was created general of the order ; which 
m a fhort time ipread over all the countries of 
the world, whither Ignatius fent his companions, 
whilft he Raid at Rome,, from whence he go- 
verned the whole fociety. He kept his poR of 
general to his death, which happened July 31, 

* 555 - 

The Jefuits affume neither the name, quality, 
nor way of living, of monks. They call th-em- 
telvcs an order of prieRs, and differ in nothing 
from other churchmen, in their habit, or manner 
of life. The end of their inRitution is the lal- 
vation of fouls: they preach, inftrudt youth, 
read lectures, and difpu-te and write againfb he- 
retics. They recite no regular oRice in the choir, 
and the entire fociety is compote d of four forts of 
members * novices, , fcholars,. fpiritual and tem- 
poral coadjutors, and profefled members. The 
novices continue fo two years ; after which they 
are admitted to make three fimple vows in the 
prefence of their fuperiorsj and the fcholars add 
iome fpiritual exercifes to their Rudies. The 
fpiritual coadjutors afiifl the profefled members, 
and perform the fame functions. The temporal 
coadjutors make the fimple vows, and take care 
of the temporal affairs, of the. fociety. The pro- 
fefled members make four folemn vows.. They 
have convents for the profefled members and 
their coadjutors,, colleges for fcholars,. and houfes 
of probation for novices. They are governed 
by a general, who has four aflifiants, and ap- 
points redtors, luperiors of houfes, provincials, 
vifitors, and commifiaries. 

It is furprizing how much this order increafed 
in a fhort time. In 1543, the Jefuits were in all 
but eighty : in 1545, they had ten houfes: in 
1549,. they had two provinces, one in Spain, and 
the other in Portugal. In 1555, when Ignatius 
died, they had twelve provinces ; in 1.608,. they 
1 
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had twenty-nine provinces, two vice-provinces, 
twenty-one profefled houfes, two hundred and nine- 
ty three colleges, thirty-three houfes of probation* 
and ten thoufand five hundred and eighty-one 
Jefuits. In the catalogue, printed at Rome in 
1709, they reckon thirty-five provinces, two 
vice-provinces, thirty-three profefled houfes, 
five hundred and feventy-eight colleges, forty- 
eight houfes of probation, eighty-eight lemi- 
naries, one hundred and fixty refidences, one 
hundred and fix millions, and, in all, feventeen 
thoufand fix hundred and fifty- five Jefuits. 

But notwithfianding this vaR en create of the 
order, the Jefuits met with confiderable oppofi- 
tion, at their firR eflablilhment, in leveral places. 
At Saragofa, in Spain, the populace rifing upon 
them, they were obliged to quit the town ; 
to which, however, they returned i'oon after. But 
the greateR oppofition the fociety met with 
was in France. St. Ignatius having recom- 
mended the Jefuits of France to the cardinal of 
Lorrain, that cardinal procured them letters pa- 
tent from King Henry II. in 1550, approving 
their eRabliRnnent in France. But this was- 
oppofed by the parliament of Paris, which re- 
filled to regifier the king’s letter. At the fame 
time the faculty of divinity of Paris made a 
famous declaration againR the Jefuits, in which 
they let forth, that, cc this fociety, which arro- 
gated to itfelf the appellation of Jefus, was 
a great prejudice to the regular clergy and 
ordinaries, and the privileges of the univerfity ; 
that they teemed to them to violate the ho- 
cc nour of the monaftic Rate, and to enervate 
Cf the pious practice of abRinences, ceremonies, 
cc and aufterities 5 that they difiurbed both the 
<c ecclefiaRical and temporal polity, and occa- 
fioned diflentions. and complaints among the 
people.” After this declaration, the Jefuits- 
defiRed from all farther attempts towards an efla- 
blifhment, during the reign of Henry II. In 
1560, under Francis II. the parliament and bi- 
fhops confented to their eflablilhment in France,, 
under thele reftridtions 5 cc That they fhould not 
cc exercife epifcopal jurifdidtion, nor preach, 
cc without content of the bilhop, nor adminifter 
any of the facraments without exp refs, leave of 
the parifli prieR ; that they fliould not read or 
interpret the holy feriptures, in public or pri- 
vate, without the approbation of the faculties- 
of divinity, and the univerfities ; that they 
cc fhould not receive into their fociety any pro- 
cc fefled religious of other orders 5 that they 
<c fhould make no new conflitutions,. nor alter 
cc thole already made ; and that they fhould af- 
cc fume another name than that of Jefus or Je- 
cc fuits.” The fociety, being received in France 
upon thefe conditions, opened their college at 
Clermont, and began publicly to teach, and read 
lectures $ but this was vigoro.ufly oppofed by the 
univerfity of Paris, and the Jefuits were filenced 
by order of the court.. Afterwards both parties, 
were ordered- to lay the merits of their c a ute 
before the king's council, who, upon hearing 
the matter, permitted- the Jefuits to continue 
their ledtures. 

In 1594, when Henry IV. made his entrance 
again into Paris, the univerfity thought this a 
favourable opportunity, and prefented"a petition 

to the parliament, defiring that the Jefuits 
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mifirht be banifhed. This, together with John 
Chattel's attempt upon the king's perfon, pro- 
cured a decree of . banifhment again ft them, and 
they were accordingly expelled the kingdom in 
1494. But, in 1603, that prince, at their ear- 
ned follicitation, gave them letters of re-etta- 
blilhment in certain cities in France, and no 
others. But they foon obtained leave to make 
other fettlements, and at laft got into Paris 
again, and were re- lettlecl in their college by 
letters patent, in 1606. 

The order of Jefuits has rendered itfelf very 
confiderablc by its millions into the Indies, and 
by its other employments relating to the fciences 
and the education of youth. With refpeCt to the 
latter, it is commonly thought, that the fagacity 
of thefe fathers, in difeovering the talent of a 
young (Indent, has not a little contributed to the 
figure their order has made in the world. The 
ftory of Clavius is very well known : he was en- 
tered in a college of Jefuits, and, after having 
been tried at ievcral parts of learning, was upon 
the point of being di Unified as a hopelefs block- 
head, when one of the fathers took it into his 
head, to make an effay of his parts in geometry, 
which hit his genius fo luckily, that he after- 
wards became one of the greateft mathemati- 
cians of the age. 

Many authors have written of the intrigues 
and politics of the Jefuits : but nothing fo fully 
difeovers them, as a little book, called, The fe- 
cret inftruclions of the Jefuits . It confifts of pri- 
vate admonitions, or inftru&ions, for promoting 
the interefts of the order, which are lodged in 
the hands of the fuperiors, and by them com- 
municated only to a few of the profeflors, under 
the ttriCteft ties of lecrecy. It is a matter-piece 
of religious policy, confiding of feventeen chap- 
ters, of which we fhall give a brief account. 

The title of the firft chapter is. How the foci- 
ety behave themf elves, when they begin any new foun- 
dation . Upon this occafion, they are to diftin- 
gtiifb themfelves by the excels of their charity 
and humility, in dilcharging the meanett offices 
in the hofpitals, and in vifiting the poor, the 
fick, and the prifoners. They are to excite the 
liberality of well-difpofed perfons, by receiving 
the mod inconfiderable alms, and bedowing 
them on other objects. They are all to breathe 
the lame fpirit, and to obferve the fame exterior 
behaviour, and at their firft fettlement, they are 
to be cautious of purchafing lands, and if they 
do buy any, it is to be done in the name of fome 
faithful and trudy friend. And, to give a more 
colourable glofs to their appearance of poverty, 
the purchafes, adjacent to the places where col- 
leges are founded, mud be affigned to colleges 
at. a didance; by which means, princes and ma- 
gistrates will never attain to a certain knowledge 
ot what the revenues of the fociety amount to. 
Colleges are to be founded only in opulent ci- 
ties, becaufe our Saviour made his principal re- 
fidence in the metropolis of Judea. In every 
province, none but the principal is to be ap- 
prized of the real value of the fociety's revenues; 
and what is contained in the treafury at Rome 
mud always be kept as an inviolable iecret. 
I hey are publicly to profefs their difinterefted- 
nefs, and that they undertake the inftruCtion of 
youth, wi thou t refpcdfc ofperfons, or view of reward . 
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I I The fecond chapter inftru&s them, how they 

muft deport themfelves , fo as to gain and preferve a 
familiarity with princes , noblemen , and perfo?is of 
the great eft diflin Elion. For this purpofe, they 

are to wink at their vices : if a prince is inclined 
to contract a marriage with one of his near re- 
lations or kindred, they are to encourage him in 
it, by giving him hopes of obtaining for him a 
difpenfation from the pope: if he engages in a hy 
enterprize, which is not equally approved byallhis 
nobility, the Jefuits are to. excite him to proceed* 

! and to dififuade his courtiers from oppofing him. 
They are to ingratiate themfelves, by the intereft 
of others, into honourable embafiies to foreign 
courts ; which may give them an opportunity of 
recommending themfelves and their fociety. 
They are to curry favour, by filial l prefents and 
many offices of piety, with die minions and do^ 
medics of princes and noblemen, in order to get 
intelligence of the bent of their mafters humours 
and inclinations. The lame addrefs and artifices 
are to be ufed with the bed-chamber women of 
princefifes and ladies of quality. In directing the 
confciences of great men, they are to follow the 
opinion of thofe, who allow the greateft latitude, 
in oppofition to that of other religious orders* 

I They are to indil into the people a notion, that 
this fociety has a far greater power of abfolving, 
difpenfing, and the like, than other orders ; and 
they are to invite perfons to hear their iermons, 
thefts’, and declamations. They are to ufe pro- 
per methods to get at the knowledge of the ani- 
mofities that arife among great men, that they 
may have a finger in reconciling their differ- 
ences. 

In the third chapter, they are taught how to be- 
have towards thofe , who are at the helm of affairs, 
and fitch perfons as are in a capacity of being fervice- 
able to the fociety . The authority, wifdom* and 
advice of fuch perfons, are to be courted, and 
their favour rollicked againft all who oppofe the 
fociety. Bifhops> prelates, and other fuperior 
ecclefiaftics, are to be importuned only for fuch 
things as fhall appear neceffary. In places, 
where the clergy are moft predominant, as in 
Germany, Poland, &c. they muft be addreffed 
with the profoundeft refpedfc, that, by their in- 
fluence and the prince's authority, monafteries, 
priories, and other religious places, may be 
drawn into the clutches of the fociety. When 
bifliops or princes found colleges or parochial 
churches, the Jefuits are to endeavour by all 
means to obtain the government of them. They' 
are upon all occafions highly to carefs and court 
the bifliops, and to entertain them when they 
pafs by their colleges. 

The fourth chapter, contains the chief things 
to be recommended to preachers and confeffors of no- 
blemen. In directing prince,s and great men, 
they muft leem to have nothing elle in view but 
the promotion of God's glory. They muft often 
inculcate into them, that honours and prefer- 
ments fhould always be conferred according to 
the rules ofjuftice: they muft folcmnly proteft, 
that public affairs are what they with reluctance 
interfere in, and that the duty of their office of- 
ten obliges them to fpeak fuch truths as they 
would otherwife omit : they muft recommend to 
their favour, for public employments, fuch per- 
fons as are fin cere friends to the order. They 

are 
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are to Tooth princes, and never to give them the 
Icaft offence in their fermons, or private convcr- 
fations. They are feldom or never, to accept of 
i'mall prefen ts for their own ufe, but rather to re- 
commend the necefiities of the province, or col- 
lege. At home, they are to be content with 
chambers plainly furnifhed, and to appear abroad 
in a modeft and decent garb. 

The fifth chapter teaches them, what kind of 
conduct is to be obferved towards fuch religions per- 
Jons, as are employed in the fame ecclefiajlical functi- 
ons with themfelves . They are to take proper op- 
portunities to convince princes, and others in 
authority, that their order contains the perfection 
of all others, excepting only their cant and out- 
ward au fieri ty of life and drefs. They are to 
defcant upon, and point out, the dcfeCts of other 
religious orders, but always with a Teeming re- 
luctance and concern. They mil ft ufe their ut- 
moft efforts againft thofe, who attempt fetting 
up fchools for the education of youth, by repre- 
fen ting to perfons in authority, that .no fociety, 
but that of the Jefuits, is qualified for the dil- 
charge of To important an office. 

The fixth chapter treats of the methods of in- 
ducing rich widows to be liberal to the fociety. For 
the managing this affair, fuch members only are 
to be chofen, as arc advanced in age, of a lively 
complexion, and an agreeable converfation : 
thefe are frequently to vifit fuch widows, to lay 
before them the good works and merits of the 
fociety, and to recommend confeffors to them, 
who mu ft admonifh them to perfevere in the flate 
of widowhood. Care muft be taken likewife, to 
remove fuch fervants from them, as are not well- 
wifhers to the fociety. The confeffor muft ma- 
nage matters fo, that the widow may have fuch 
faith in him, as to do nothing without his ad- 
vice. He is now and then, artfully to propofe 
to her. Tome match, which he knows fhe has an 
averfion to, as this will help to confirm her in a 
flate of widowhood. When he has gained this 
point, he is to recommend to her a fpiritual life, 
and a vow of chaftity, and to excite her to the 
performance of good works, efpecially aCts of 
charity ; this, by the management of her ghoftly 
father, may turn to the benefit and emolument 
of the fociety. 

The feventh chapter lets us know, how fuch 
widows are to be Je cured, and how their effects are 
to be difpofed of. They are to be exhorted to lay 
fome what apart, out of their abundance, for the 
honour of thrift, and the blefTed Virgin, or 
their patron faint, and to renew their vow of 
chaftity twice every year. They are to be fre- 
quently vilited, and entertained with fpiritual 
difeourfes : they muft not be treated with too 
much feverity in confeffion : they muft be kept 
from vifiting the churches of other religious or- 
ders. To prevail on fuch widows to difpofe of 
what they have in favour of the fociety, they 
muft: be often put in mind of the feveral in- 
fiances of widows, who thus in a fhort time be- 
came faints ; and they muft be apprized that the 
fociety will not fail to ufe its intereft at the court 
of Rome for the obtaining their canonization. 
They muft be inftrufted not to beftow any alms 
without the knowledge and approbation of their 
confeffor. He muft prevent ecclefiaftics of other 
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orders, from vi fining or entering into familiarity 
with them, by crying up the fociety as infinitely 
fuperior to all other orders. Fie is to perfuade 
them to pay fmall penfions and contributions to- 
wards the yearly fupport of colleges and profef- 
led houfes. When any fuch widow is lei zed 
with ficknefs, if flic has not already made over 
her eftate to the fociety, her confeffor muft re- 
prelen t to her the poverty of molt of the colleges, 
and perfuade her that a liberality to the order 
will lay a certain foundation for her eternal hap- 
pinefs. But, becaufe lefs is to be expected from 
fuch widows, as educate their children for the 
bufinefs of the world, therefore 

The eighth chapter fhews, how the children of 
widows are to be treated , that they may be brought 
to embrace a religions life . The mothers muft be 
inftrudted to ufe them with harfhneis and feverity, 
even from their cradles. The daughters muft be 
denied the common drefs and ornaments of their 
fex, and kept dole to mortification and prayer; 
that they may be glad to take refuge in a mo- 
nafterv, from the lev ere treatment of their mo- 
thers. The fens muft be occafionally introduced 
into the colleges, and every thing be fhewn them 
with the belt face, to invite them to enter into 
the order. Tutors muft be provided for them 
who are attached to the interefts of the fociety, 
or they may be fent to fome diftant colleges, un- 
der the notion of keeping them elofer to their 
ftudies, where the members may artfully work 
upon their difpofitions. 

In the ninth chapter are preferibed, 'The methods 
of increajing the revenues of the colleges . To this 
end, none are to be admitted, if it can well be 
prevented, to their laft degree, as long as they 
have any cxpe6tation of an eftate falling to them. 
The poverty of the profeffors is frequently, and 
in all places, to be published. Confeffors muft 
fife out of their penitents, what family, relations, 
friends, and e Ire dls belong to them, and dil- 
cover, if pofiible, what difpofition they have 
made, or intend to make of their eftates, which 
they muft endeavour to turn in favour of the 
fociety. The better to convince the world of 
the fociety’s poverty, the fuperiors are directed 
to borrow money on bond, of fome rich perfons 
who are their friends, and, when it is due, defer 
the payment thereof. The fociety likewife may 
traffick under the borrowed names of fome rich 
merchants, their friends, but never without a 
profpedt of certain and abundant gain. In what- 
ever places the members re fide, they muft pro- 
vide a phyfician, who is firm to the intereft of 
the fociety, by whom they may be recommended 
and called in, to the lick, efpecially fuch as are 
paft hopes of recovery. Laftly, women, who 
complain of the vices and ill-humours of their 
hufbands, muft be inftrudted fecretly to withdraw 
a fum of money, that, by making an offering 
thereof to God, they may expiate the crimes of 
their finful help-mates. 

The tenth chapter treats of the private rigour 
of dijcip line in the fociety . Such perfons as alienate 
the female devotees, or other perfons, from the 
churches of the Jefuits, or withdraw alms to 
other churches or orders, or, in the difpofition of 
their effe<5ts, fhew a greater affection to their 
near relations, than to the fociety, are to be dif- 
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carded as enemies of the order : but fome other 
pretence muft be alledged for their expulfion. 

In the eleventh chapter are laid down rules for 
the behaviour of the members towards thofe who are 
expelled the fociety* They muft be prevailed upon, 
if poffible, before they are difmiffed, to give it 
under their hands, and fwear, that they will not, 
dire&ly or indirectly, write or fpeak any thing to 
the difadvantage of the order : befides, the fu- 
periors are to keep upon record the vices and 
failings, which they have revealed in confeflion : 
which may be produced againft them, if ever 
thev o-ive occafion, as a handle to prevent their 
promotion. The expulfion of fuch perfons, and 
the pretences for it, muft immediately be noti- 
fied to all the colleges, and no member muft 
correfpond with them upon any account. It muft 
be induftrioufly propagated, that the fociety 
never lops off a found member, nor expels any 
without fufficient reafon. All the vices of fuch 
perfons are to be magnified, and their virtues 
depreciated, by fubtle infinuations, and doubt- 
ful expreflions. 

The twelfth chapter lets us know, who Jhould 
be kept and favoured in the fociety . Thefe are, in 
o-eneral, all fuch as confult the temporal interefts 
of the order, viz. Confefiors of princes and no- 
blemen, of widows, and rich female devotees ; 
preachers, profeffors, and whoever are privy to 
thefe fecret inftruClions. Thofe perfons, who 
are diftinguifhed for their parts, nobility, or 
riches, are to be highly careffed, efpecially if they 
have given proofs of a fin cere affedtion . to the 
fociety. Particular refpedb is to be fhewed to 
thofe who have allured any youths into the 

fociety. 

The thirteenth chapter teaches the members, 
how to pick out young men to be admitted into the fo- 
ciety > and in what manner to retain them . They muft 
make choice of fuch as are of a good genius, an 
agreeable perfonage, or a noble family. It muft 
be infinuated to fuch youths, how acceptable an 
offering it is to the Almighty, when any one de- 
dicates himfelf to his fervice, efpecially in the 
fociety of his fon. They muft be allured by 
little prefents, and indulgencies fuitable to their 
age, and be entertained, at proper opportunities, 
in the colleges and gardens. On other occafions, 
they muft be terrified with denunciations of eter- 
nal punifhment, unlefs they accept of the hea- 
venly invitation. They muft be ftridlly cau- 
tioned not to make the ieaft dilcovery of their 
call to their relations or friends, till they are be- 
come of the fociety. 

The fourteenth chapter treats of referved cafes , 
and caufes of difmijfon from the fociety . Thefe are, 
in general, all crimes againft God, and all of- 
fences againft the intereft and honour of the l'o- 
ciety. If two members have carnally finned, 
the fir ft who difeovers it is to be retained, and 
the other expelled : but he that is retained, is to 
be mortified and plagued with fuch intolerable 
difeipline, as may drive him to the commilfion 
of fome frefh offence, which may afford a good 
handle for his expulfion. Offenders, before the 
time of their difmiflion, muft be treated with 
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the utmoft fe verity, removed from their ufual 
duties, and be found fault with in whatever they 
do : they muft be punifhed for the fiighteft of- 
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fences, and be difcountenanced upon ' all occa- 
fions. 

The fifteenth chapter treats of their c on du£l to- 
wards nuns , and female devotees . They are to 
curry favour with the principal monafteries, the 
rich abbeffes being very capable of being fervice- 
able to the fociety. But the female devotees muft 
be forbid frequenting the nunneries, left they be 
taken with that kind of life, and the fociety be 
difappointed in their expectations of what they 
have. 

The fixteenth chapter teaches them, in what 
manner to feign a contempt of riches . They are, 
now and then, to refufe fome fmall and trifling 
alms. Widows, and others, who, have given to 
the fociety almoft all that they poffeffed, are to 
be treated with rather more rigour than others, 
that the people may not think they are indulged 
on account of their liberality to the fociety. 

Laftly, The feventeenth chapter inftrudts them 
in the methods of advancing the fociety . The 
members are always to a£t with unanimity, even 
in things of trifling concern. They are earneftly 
to endeavour fo to Ihine in their learning and 
good example, that other religious, and efpe- 
cially the clergy, may be eclipfed by them. They 
muft entertain the curiofity of princes and great 
men, with the neweft, choiceft, and moft genuine 
tranferipts that can be procured. They are fe- 
cretly, and with caution, to foment and heighten 
the animofities of princes and great men, and, 
if there appears any likelihood of reconciliation, 
then as foon as poffible to endeavour to be me- 
diators. The nobility and populace muft be 
perfuaded into a belief, that the fociety was in- 
ftituted by the particular direction of Divine 
Providence. The members are eagerly to alp ire 
after bifhoprics and abbacies, and even the pope- 
dom itfelf. The political lchemes of the order 
muft be cunningly varied, according to the dif- 
ferent pofture of the times. Finally, the fociety 
muft endeavour to effe< 5 t this at Ieaft, that, hav- 
ing got the favour and authority of princes, 
thofe, who do not love them, may at Ieaft fear 
them. 

It is probable, thefe inftrudtions would have re- 
mained a fecret to this day, but one of the Jefuits 
having apoftatized, he left his convent and gave 
a manufeript copy of them to a bookfeller in 
Holland, who printed them 3 but the Jefuits, get- 
ting notice of it, bought up the whole impreffion, 
which however did not ferve to conceal fuch im- 
portant fecrets from the public. 

As the Jefuits have fent many of their brethren 
to convert the heathens, we fliall here relate what 
the celebrated Mr. Fleming fays in his Chrifto- 
logy, and which he had from a gentleman who 
was prefent when the dilcourfe was delivered. 
It was in China, and the Jefuit fpoke as follows: 
cc Ye have had many very great, wife, and ex- 
cellent emperors here in China, and no nation 
can boaft of the like 3 but yet none of thefe, nor 
indeed all of them, can be compared to the 
eternal emperor Jefus Chrift. That ye may know 
this, I will now give a fhort, but true and exadt 
account of him. The world being very wicked, 
and men very miferable, by reafon of the tyranny 
of thofe kings and princes that ruled before his 
coming, efpecially the head of all thefe, the em- 
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peror of Rome, who reigned over the greated 
part of the world at that time, with terrible ri- 
gour and cruelty ; God took pity upon mankind 
at la ft, as finding their hate grew worfe and 
worfe. To rectify this, he refolvcs to fend his 
own fon from heaven to fubdue thefe tyrants, and 
reduce things to order again. Well ! at length 
the heavens appear more glorious than ever be- 
fore j a wonderful light, bright and glorious, that 
outfhone the fun by ten thoufand degrees, breaks 
forth. Great noifes are heard in the air, with 
moft wonderful and delightful mufic, and at 
length a prodigious army of more than a thou- 
fand thoufand millions of angels appears in fights 
before whom marches a chariot of a prodigious 
bignefs, all of folid gold, mod curioufiy wrought, 
but fo thick let with precious Rones, that the 
gold could hardly be feen for their fparkling and 
dazzling fplendor. This chariot was drawn by 
ten thoufand bright and nimble fpirits, and a 
hundred thoufand of a nobler rank guarded this 
chariot before and on either fide, being com- 
manded and led by Raphael the archangel, as 
the red of the army that followed the chariot 
was by the Great Michael, the fil'd of all the 
archangels, and lieutenant-general to Chrid 
himfclf, who rode in his golden chariot, and 
commanded all. Now, Jays the Jefuit, here all 
languages fail me in letting forth the glory of 
this great General; he was of a mod prodigious 
ftature, as big as a thoufand men, but mod won- 
derfully beautiful and exactly fymmetred. His 
face outfhone the fun fo far in fplendor, as is be- 
yond all conception ; he had a prodigious flam- 
ing fword in his left hand, the very fight of 
which was terrible; but in his right hand he had 
the enfign of the crofs, which had a fanative 
virtue in it, to remove diftempers, and chear 
the heart, to recover the frenzical and diftradfted, 
to raife the dead ; and in a word, to work all 
manner of miracles, to remove mountains, dry 
up fcas, &c. Now, lays he, all tyrants and 
wicked men were convicted and punifhed by him, 
and the Roman empire dedroyed. In the dead 
of which, he railed up one Peter, a mod eminently 
holy, and* excellent perfon, to rule the whole 
world for him as his vicegerent. He dedroyed 
not only the empire of Rome, but the name of 
emperor, and the very form of that government; 
and in its dead, he erected a holy conditution, 
over which he fet this wife and holy man Peter, 
ordering, that when he Ihould be called out of 
the world into heaven, his chief prieds fhould 
come together and pray to him, and that upon 
their fo doing, he would fend them an angel to 
tell them what perfon he had pitched upon to 
lucceed to this facred and univerfal headfhip over 
the world. And when he had done this, he took 
Iiis leave of Peter and his bifiiops, and went to 
heaven with his army, in the fame glorious and 
triumphant manner in which he came. But he 
allured the viceroy Peter, that as often as he de- 
fired, he fhould hear from him by a fpecial mef- 
ienger, who fhould affid him in all dark cafes, 
and affairs of confequence. And he never failed 
to do fo to Peter, and all his fucceffbrs the popes. 
So that, lays the pried, the pope that no\v is, 
has had frequent meflengers from Chrid in hea- 
ven, commanding him to fend holy men to the 
great empire of China, out of the great love he 
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has for that learned, wife, and excellent people 
to invite them to leave their idolatrous prieds 
and falfe worfhip, and own him and his vice- 
gerent the pope. Nov/, I am one of thefe holy 
miffionaries, continues he, and I alfure you, that 
whoioever of you fhall do as I fhall diredt, fha!] 
when he dies, go into that glorious paradilV 
where Chrid is ; and that I may know who have 
a mind to be thus happy, lo, I have here a boolc 
given me by the pope, by order of Chrid him- 
fclf, that I may markdown in it the names of all 
thole that delire his favour : which I mud from 
time to time fend an account of to the pope, that 
he may fend it to Chrid in heaven. And I allure 
you, that all thofe who refuie to have their names 
thus recorded, fhall be dedroyed at lad in a mod 
terrible manner. Come, therefore, and let me 
have all your names ; but know, that every one 
that exp edts this favour, mult give me his offer- 
ing in money, according to his ability, that the 
fincerity of his heart may be known. 1 ’ 

In the reign of Henry I. of England, St. Gil- 
bert of Scmpringham in Lincolnfhirc, founded 
an order, who from him were called Gilber- 
tines. With relpeft to this St, Gilbert, we arc 
told, that while his mother v/as with child of 
him, die dreamed that the moon defeended into 
her lap, which was confidered as a favourable 
prefage, that the infant in her womb was to 
fpread light abroad throughout many parts of 
the heathen world. Being grown up and pro- 
perly inftrudted in learning, he was prefented to 
the living of Sempringham in Lincolnfiiire, 
where his lanftity and contempt of worldly ho- 
nours foon rendered him conlpicuous, as a pro- 
digy of piety, to all thofe who knew him. 
Obferving that fome young women in his parifh 
afpired at a more than ordinary degree of fubli- 
mity in matters of religion, he chofe feven of 
them, whom he fhut up from all communications 
with the world, that they might devote them- 
felves wholly to the fervice of God ; and this 
v/as the foundation of his order. 

By the advice and aflidance of the bifiiop of 
Lincoln, he built a cloyder for them, adjoining 
to the church of Sempringham, with only one 
door to it, the key of which he always kept 
to himielf. The fe verity of this order, in times 
when true knowledge was little attended to, in- 
duced feveral perfons pofifeiTed of ample fortunes, 
to found new convents upon the fame plan ; and 
the infbitution foon fpread itfclf over the greateft 
part of Europe. The pope having given his 
approbation of the order, many pious priefts 
were appointed to lee the rules reduced to prac- 
tice, and thefe prieds had their habitations eredted 
at a condderable didance from the nuns ; nor did 
they ever enter the convents but to adminiftcr 
the facraments, which was done in the prefence 
of feveral witnefies. 

So high v/as the reputation of this order, that 
many of the greated nobility in England, vifited 
the fhrine of the founder : and at the difiolution 
of monaderies, they had upwards of twenty con- 
vents. St. Gilbert is faid to have wrought many 
miracles ; and he was canonized by Pope Inno- 
• cent III. 1202. 

In the year 1232, St. Lewis edablifhed a reli- 
gious order in France, under the name of Fillss 

Diets, or daughters of God, and their convents 

were 
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were called houfes of God. The firft inftitution 
of this order was at Paris, and a large convent 
having been erected, two hundred nuns were 
piacec? in it. But the archbifliop of Pans, under 
whofe immediate direaion they were, finding 
that many of them had died of the plague, and 
that provifions were extremely fcarce, in confe- 
quence of a famine that had happened the year 
before, reduced the number to fixty, without 
di min idling their yearly rents. Many privileges 
were granted to this convent, but the nuns con- 
tinuing to decreafe in number, and the French 
being afraid that the Englifh, who invaded 
France under the command of the Black Prince, 
would take pofleflion of it, the religious were 

removed to a nunnery in a different part of the 

city. At prefen t they are not numerous in Paris, 
nor in any other cities of France 3 but what is 
much more to their honour, they fpend the 
grcatefl part of their time in doing good. They 
vifit the hofpitals, drefs the wounds of the pa- 
tients, and adminifter comfort towards allevi- 
ating their afflictions, as far as lays in their 
power. They are not obliged to faft on the days 
appointed by the church, becaufe of their vaft 
labour in waiting on the fick; nor do they recite 
any facred office in public, only that they obferve 
the moft modeft decorum in their behaviour. 

Towards the latter end of the eleventh century 
an order was eftablifhed, called the order of the 
Fontrevaud > and the founder was one Robert de 
Arbi fie I, a do<ftor of the univerfity of Paris, and 
vicar general to the bifhop of Rennes. Plis bi- 
fhcp dying, he retired to the city of Angers 
where, for fome time, he taught philofophy and 
divinity; but defigning to devote himfelf wholly 
to the fervice of God, he retired from public 
bufinefs, and fettled in the mountains of Craon, 
where he fubjedted himfelf to the fevereft aufte- 
rities. The fame of his piety foon drew vaft 
numbers after him, and his preaching filled the 
defert with hermits. In 1094, he built a con- 
vent in the defart, and his difciples lived upon 
nothing but roots and water. 

But Robert being fent by order of the pope, 
to preach up the crufades, he affigned his monai- 
tery to the bifhop of Angers ; and taking fome 
of his difciples with him, went from place to 
place, encouraging the people to take up arms 
againft the Infidels. In the year 1099, he pitched 
upon a place called Fontrevaud, on the borders 
of Anjou, where he built fome cells to fhelter 
his difciples from the inclemency of the weather. 
It was not long before vaft numbers of perfons. 
from all parts of the country, joined themfelves 
to his order, for he rejected none who confented 
to live according to his rules. Some of thofe 
who entered into the order, were rich : So that 
by virtue of their contributions, Robert was 
foon enabled to build a fine church, with cloyfters 
adjoining, for the reception of his monks. The 
convent was put under the protection of the ble fi- 
fed Virgin, and St. John the evangelift; in memo- 
ry of the words fpoken by our Saviour on the crofs. 

Having fettled the affairs of this his firft monaf- 
tcry, he travelled through many parts of France, 
where he eftablifhed new convents, and before 
his death, preferibed rules for the conduct of 
thofe who chofe to enter into them. The monks 
were never to eat flefh ; and the nuns were en- 
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joined perpetual filence, and to have their faces, 
covered with veils. Their habit was to be of 
coarfe woollen fluffs, manufactured in the coun- 
try where the convent was erected ; and they were 
forbidden to wear gloves. They were not to go 
out of the convent without leave from the abbels, 
and when they died, they were to be buried in a 
hair-cloth. The monks were co live in common 5 
and on Sundays, and holy days, they were to 
attend mafs in the church of the convent, where 
the nuns affembled for divine worfhip. 

Tin’s order encreafed fo faft, that even before 
the death of the founder, they amounted to up- 
wards of five thoufand. During the reign of 
Henry II. fome of thefe came over to England, 
and had a houfe given them 1177, at Amefbury 
in Wiltfhire ; but it does not appear that they 
had ever any more, except one at Exeter, and 
another at Weftcote, in Worcefterfhire. At the 
diffolution of the monaftaries, their revenues 
were not great, fo that little notice was taken of 
them ; but at prefen t, they have many convents 
in France, Spain, Italy, and Flanders. They 1 
never meddle with civil affairs, fo that we mu ft* 
confider them as a moft innocent order in the 
church of Rome. 

Feuillants , a religious order in the Romifh 
church, were founded in the year r 565, by John 
de la Brerie, a man of an illultrious family, and 
fometime abbot of Fcuillans. He had been edu- 
cated by the Ciftertian order, and having feen 
fomething, or rather many things among them, 
which he did not approve of, he formed the de- 
fign of eftabl idling a new fociety of his own, 
bearing fome faint refemblance to the Ciftertians, 
but much feverer in its rules. And here it is 
necelfary to obferve, that au ferities in living, 
whether with refpeeft to eating, drinking, cloaths, 
or lodging, make a confiderable part of all the 
Romifh orders. 

This John de la Briere, had fcarce been pro- 
moted to the abbey of Feu il Ians, when he begun 
to put his jftan of reformation in execution ; but 
the monks were fo much difpleafed with the fe- 
verity of his rules, they determined to quit the 
monaftery. However, the fame of the abbot's 
great fanftity, drew vaft numbers of people after 
him, who not only revived the ancient zeal and 
fervour of the Ciftertian order, but even fur- 
paired it. They went barefooted and bare- 
headed, and even lay in their cloaths on the 
boards, and eat their victuals on the floor. 
Some of them never drank out of any thing but 
dead men’s leu 11s, and they lived upon nothing 
but broth made of herbs and black bread. In. 
1586, this order was approved by pope Sixtus 
Quintus, who granted them leave to build mo- 
nafteries both for men and women, particularly 
in France and Italy ; and in the city of Rome, 
the fame pope built them a convent. To the 
name of Feuillants, they added that of the re- 
formed order of St. Bernard ; their habit is a 
white gown without the fcapulary, and a large 
bonnet of the fame colour. They are at prelent 
much efteemed and very numerous, both in 
France and Italy. 

In the church of Rome, there is an order of 
nuns, called Urfulines> and they are held in very 
great repute. They were founded originally by 
St. Angela, a pious lady of Brefcia, in the year 
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1537. At firft, thefe nuns did not live together I been fent into Armenia, by pope John XXII. 
in one community, but abode feparately in their built a monaftery on the top of a high mountain, 
fathers houfes ■, and their employment was, to where he refided with his companions. At that 
fearch for the afflicted and comfort them ; for the time, there was a famous Armenian doCtor, 
ignorant and inflrudfc them and for the poor to I named Ifaac, who was fuperior of a monaftery 
relieve them. They were iikewile to vifit the near Eri fan ; and this man being ftruck with the 
hofpitals, to attend the fick, and in a word, to exemplary life and virtues of Dominic, refolved 
be always ready to a£ts of charity, humanity, to renounce the errors of the Armenian church, 
and companion. In the year 1604, thefe nuns and acknowledge the authority of the pope, 
having received many privileges from the popes. His example was followed by feveral fuperiors of 
and having done a great many good works, other monafteries ; who obferving that the order 
agreed to live in convents, and feveral were built of St. Bafil, was almoft univerfally decayed in 
for them, both in France and Italy. At prefent, Armenia, thought it their duty to inftitute a new 
their employment is to inftruCt young women, order, for the prefervation of the Catholic faith, 
and their convents are a fort of fchools, where the This gave rife to the United Brethren of the or- 
daughters of the nobility receive their education. der of Gregory, called the enlightener, becaufe 
Their habit is a gown of black ferge, tied about I he is laid to have been the fir ft who preached the 
the middle with a girdle of black leather ; but in I gofpel in Armenia. And as they had been 
mo ft other things, they are not burdened with I taught by Dominic, who was a Dominican, they 
many aufterities. j embraced, in part, the rules of that order, joined 

Humiiitati , or humbled, is an antient order in to fome of the Auguftines. At prefent, moft of 
the Rotnifh church, but the monks belonging to I the monks of this order are confined to the 
it are not numerous. The original of this infti- j Eaft, where they have feveral fchools, but in ge> 
tution, was as follows. In the year 1117, j neral, they are much opprefted by the Turks. 
Henry V. emperor of Germany, having fubdued j In feveral of the Roman Catholic countries, 
feveral towns in Lombardy, the inhabitants of I there is an order of monks, called IVilliamites , 
which would not acknowledge him as their fo- from their founder, St. William of the defart, of 
vereign, after the death of the countefs Matilda, I whom we have various accounts by different 
whofe heir he was j fome gentlemen who had I writers, but we fhall here infert what appears to 
been taken prifoners, were fent into Germany ; be the truth. It is generally believed that he 
thefe gentlemen being tired of their captivity, was a native of France, who having been fome 
put on the habits of penitence, and implored the I time in the army, had been guilty of many de- 
emperor's pardon, which being granted them, I baucheries, the thoughts of which afFedted him 
they returned to Italy, and formed themfelves fo much, that he refolved to dedicate the re- 
in to a religious order, for the exercife of prayer mainder of his days to the fervice of God. Ac- 
and mortification. They aflumed the name of cordingly, in the year 1153, he made choice of 
humbled, becaufe, when they threw themfelves a folitary place in the iffand of Lupocavio in the 
at the emperor's feet, he told them, cc he found dutchy of Tufcany, where he lived the life of a 
IC they were at laft humbled." Many of their faint, and gathered together many followers, 
convents were fupprefled by pope Sixtus Quintus, who all agreed to put themfelves under his di- 
but they have ftill fome few remaining. j redtions. But many of thefe being tired of the 

The founder of the order of the Grand Monn - J aufterities of a religious life, and forfaking him, 
tains 3 was Stephen de Murat, a native of France, I he retired to Mount Pruno, where he built a 
and defeended from a very honourable family. little cell, in the middle of a thick wood. Here 
His father and mother having been long married J he procured fome new difciples, who perfevered 
without having children, made avow, that they no better than the former, which obliged him to 
would confecrate the firft child they had to God, I return to the iffand of Lupocavio, where he fixed 
and Stephen, who was born foon after, was I his abode in a moft frightful defart, called Ma- 
brought up in excrcifes of piety, and at a pro- laval. This happened in the year 1155, and in 
per age entered into holy orders. In the year the year following, one Albert, became his dif- 
1073, he retired to a monaftery, near the city of ciple, and remained with him till his death, 
Limoges, where he built for himfeli a fmall cell j which happened foon after. After his death, 
in the midft of a rock, and where he lived in the Albert was joined by one Renaud, and it was 
practice of the greateft aufterities. The fame of J agreed upon between them to found a convent, 
his fanfbity, foon drew feveral perfons after him, J or rather a hermitage, near the Ipot where their 
who put themfelves under his protection ; he J founder St. William was buried. Here they be- 
died in 1 1 24, and his difciples being molefted gan to lead a life of the moft exemplary piety, 
by Ibme neighbouring monks, who dilputed with I and fo great was their reputation for fanCtity, that 
them the poffefflon of the place where they were I many perfons renounced the world and joined 
fettled, ' retired to Grand Mont, carrying with them. 

them the body of their founder. This order foon || This fmall congregation increafed fo faft, that 
encreafed ; for it appears, that within thirty II within one hundred years, they had convents all 
years after their original infti tution, they had j over France, Italy, Germany, and Flanders, 
no fewer than fixty convents. Their habit con- II At firft they were very auftere in their rules, but 
lifts of a black gown and fcapulary, and their 11 pope Gregory IX. mitigated the feverity and 
rules and orders are very fevere. I granted them feveral indulgencies > fuch as 

The United brethren of St . Gregory , another re- I that of wearing Ihoes, which had been denied 
lrgious order, was founded about the year 1330, J them before. At prefent, they have only twelve 

e as follow. Father religious houfes, and all thefe are in Flanders ; 
Dominic, a Dominican friar of Bologne, having for by fome means or other, they have fallen to 

decay 
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decay In Italy, France, and Germany. Their 
habit is very like that of the Ciftertians. 

The Bons-Fieux , or in Englifh, Good Sons, is 
an order derived from that of St. Francis, and 
was founded at a little town in Flanders, called 
Armantiers, upon the river Lis, in the year 1615, 
by five tradefmen of the town, the eldeft of 
whom was Henry Pringnet. Thefe men lived 
in one iociety together, and founded a little 
community in a houfe belonging to Pringnet. 
They wore a black habit, and at firft, were not 
diftinguilhed from the feculars. Three of them 
(pent their time in weaving woollen cloth, one 
made lace, and the fifth inftru< 5 ted children to 

read. 

In this manner they continued to live till 
1626, when they embraced the order of St. 
Francis, and they encrcafed fo fall, that in 1670, 
they had two monafteries, one at Lille, and the 
other at Armantiers, both in the diocele of Tour- 
nay. In 1679, they made a third fettlement at 
St. Venant, in the diocefe of St. Omer’s ; and 
Lewis XIV. gave them the diredtion of all his 
military hofpitals in Flanders. At prelent, they 
have feven convents, or as they call them, fa- 
milies ; all under the direction of the bilhops 
where they relide, and they hold a chapter once 
in three years. In thefe chapters the bifhop ex- 
amines all their books, with refpedt to what do- 
nations have been left them, and diredls them in 
what manner to augment their number. Each 
family or convent has a fuperior, who holds his 
office three years, after which the bifhop ap- 
points another to fucceed him. The fuperior 
has three affiflan ts, whom they call counfellors, 
and they live in great harmony together. They 
wear no linen, and lie in their cloaths on ftraw 
beds, and they obferve feveral other aufterities. 

Angelics, an order of nuns in Italy, had for 
their foundrefs, Louifa Torelli, countefs of 
Guaflalia, who in the year 1534, obtained a 
brief from pops Paul III. for effablifhing a fo- 
ciety of nuns, under the rule of Sr. Auguftine. 
For this purpofe, the .countefs built a very large 
convent and church at Milan, and the nuns of 
her order took the name of Angelics , that by 
often hearing the title repeated, they might be 
excited to imitate the purity of angels. The 
pope confirmed this name to them, and ex- 
empted them from the jurifdidtion of the arch- 
biffiop of Milan, putting them under the direc- 
tion of the regular priefts of St. Paul. They 
were not confined to their cloyfter, but went out 
of their monaftery, and accompanied the regular 
priefts. in their millions,’ the latter employing 
their time in the converlion of men, and the for^ 
merin the converfion of women. 

It is related, that the Countefs herfelf, and 

one Paula Antonia, induced feveral courtezans 

and. lewd women, to quit their vices and take the 

habit of the order. Thefe nuns ftill continue to 

affift the regular priefts in their miffions, and fe- 

vcral ladies of high rank have entered into the 

order, that they might convert finners ; and 

then conftitutions were drawn up by the famous 

•St. Charles Borromeo. They wear the habit of the 

black Dominicans, and carry on their breafts a 

wooden crofs. On their fingers they wear a gold 

ting, on which is the figure of a heart, with a 
crucifix engraven on it, 
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In France there is an order called Eudifts* 
founded by one Eudift, a fecular prieft, in the 
year 1643. At firft he had only eight difciples, 
for whom he built a houfe at Caen in Normandy : 
and feveral bifhops finding the good effedls of 
this inftitution, founded feminaries of the 
fame nature, near their cathedral churches. All 
the ftudents educated in thefe focieties, were to 
ac ft as miflionaries in converting Proteftants to 
the church of Rome. They make no vows, and 
their, habit is the fame with the fecular priefts ; 
and it is a maxim with them .to employ all their 
revenues, befides what procures them a fubfif- 
tence, in works of charity And piety. They 
live together in a friendly charitable manner, and 
they teach philofophy and divinity gratis. They 
are aftociated under the name of the difciples of 
Jefus and.Mary; and are governed bya fuperior, 
who receives his authority from the bifhop of 
the dioceies where their houfes are. So that the 
bifhops are. their foie proteftors. 

Mendicants , or Begging Friars . There are fe- 
veral orders of religious in popifh countries, who, 
having no fettled income or revenues, are fup- 
ported by the charitable contributions of others ; 
arid thefe, from their manner of life, are called 
Mendicants, or beggars. 

This fort of friars began in the thirteenth 
century. The Waldenles, who made a profeffion 
of renouncing their eftates, and leading a life of 
poverty, gave occafion to this inftitution. Two 
of that feet, Bernard and Durand of Ofca, fee 
up a congregation in the province of Tarragon, 
and called it Fhe poor Catholics, and the fame 
year, Dominic de Guzman, with nine more of 
his companions, founded the order of preaching 
friars, called from the founder, Dominicans! 
The other three Mendicant orders are the Fran- 
eifeans, Auguftins, and Carmelites. Thefe 
monks gave great difturbance to the fecular 
clergy, by pretending to a right of taking con- 
feffions, and granting abfolution, without afking 
leave of the parochial priefts, or even the bilhops 
themfelves. Pope Innocent IV. reftrained this 
licence, and prohibited the Mendicants to con- 
fefs the faithful, without leave of the incumbent. 
Alexander IV. reftored this privilege to them, 
and Martin IV. to accommodate the dilpute, 
granted them a permiffion to receive confeliions, 
upon condition that the penitents who applied to 
them, fhould confefs once a year to their proper 
pallor. However, this expedient falling fhort 
of full fatisfadlion, Boniface VIII. ordered, that 
the fuperiors of religious houfes lliould make 
application to the bilhops, for their permiffion 
to luch friars, as Ihould be commiffioned by 
their refpedlive abbots, to adminifter the facra- 
ment.of penance, and upon the foot of this con- 
ftitution the matter now refts. A great many 
have embraced, this fevere order, out of an opi- 
nion of a particular holinefs and merit, which 
they believed did belong to it, or rather an 
ecclefiaftic ambition 5 the pride of mankind be- 
ing fo. great and natural to feme, that they did 
not think the commands of God fufficient, but 
would receive heaven rather as a reward than a 
gift, and were ambitious of havinga preference 
before others, even in another life. 

Buchanan tells us, the Mendicants in Scotland, 
under an appearance of beggary, lived a very 
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luxurious life ; whence one wittily called them, 
not Mendicant, but Manducant friars. 

The priefts of the oratory had a convent erect- 
ed for them at Florence, by Philip de Neri, i 5485 
and at firtt they confided of no more than fifteen 
perfons, who aficmbled in the church of St. 
Saviour in campo* every firtt Sunday in the month, 
to praftife the exercifes of piety preferibed by 
the holy founder. Afterwards, their number in- 
creating by the addition of leveral perfons of 
didindtion to the fociety, St. Philip proceeded | 
to edablifh an hofpital for the reception of poor 
pilgrims, who, coming to Rome to vifit the 
tombs of St. Peter and St. Paul, were obliged, 
for want of a lodging, to lie in the dreets, or at 
the doors of die churches. For this charitable 
purpofe, pope Paul IV. gave to the fociety the 
parochial church of St. Benedict, clofe by which 
was built an hofpital, fo large, that, in the Jubilee 
year 1600, it received four hundred forty-four 
thoufand five hundred men, and twenty-five 
thouiand five hundred women, who came in pil- 
grimage to Rome. 

St. Philip Neri befides this charitable founda- 
tion for pilgrims, held Ipi ritual conferences at 
Rome, in a large chamber, accommodated in the 
form of an oratory, in which he was a flitted by 
the famous Baronins, author of the ecclefiaftical 
annals. Here were delivered lectures on religion 
and morality, and the auditors were inftru&ed in 
ecclefiadical hiftory. The afiembly always ended 
with prayers, and hymns to the glory of God. 5 
after, which, the holy founder and his companions, 
vifited the churches and hofpitals, and took care 
of die lick. 

In 1574, the Florentines, at Rome, with the 
permiflion of pope Gregory XIII. built, a very 
fpacious oratory, in which St. Philip continued 
his religious aflemblies, and the pope likewife 

S ive him the parochial church of Vallicella, and 
e. fame year, approved the conftitutions he had 
drawn up for the government of his congrega- 
tion, of which St. Philip himfelf was the firtt 
general. 

This new inftitute foon made a. great progrefs, 
and divers other eftablifhments were made on 
the fame model ; particularly at Naples, Milan, 
Fermo, and Palermo. The holy founder having 
refigned the office of general, he was fucceeded 
therein by Baronius, who was afterwards pro- 
moted to the dignity, of a cardinal. St. Philip 
died the twenty-fifth of May 1595, and was ca- 
nonized in 1622 by pope Gregory XV. After 
his death, this congregation made a farther pro- 
grefs in Italy, and has produced feveral cardinals, 
and eminent writers, as Baronius, Olderic, Rai- 
naldi, and others. 

The priefls of the. oratory in France were efta^ 
blifhed upon the model of thofe in Italy, and 
owe their rife to cardinal Berulle, a native of 
Champagne 5 who refolved upon this foundation, 
in order to revive the fplendour of the ecclefi- 
aftical fcate, which was greatly funk through the 
miferies of the civil wars, the.increafe of herefies, 
and a general corruption of manners. To this, 
end, he aflembled a community of ecclefi attics, 
in 16 11, in the fuburb of St. James, where is at 
nrefent the famous monafterv of. Val- de-grace. 

.1 # O 

They obtained the king's letters patent for their 
eftablifhment ; and, in 1613, pope Paul V. ap- L - 



proved of this congregation under the tide of 
the Oratory of fefus. 

This congregation confifted of two forts of 
perfons, the one as it were incorporated, the 
■ other only affociatcs. The former governed the 
houfes of this inttitute, the latter were only em- 
ployed in forming t hem fe Ives to the life and man- 
ners of eccleliattics 5 and this was the true fpirit 
of this congregation, in which they taught nei- 
ther human learning, nor theology, but only the 
virtues of the ecclefiaftical life. After the 
death of Cardinal Berulle, which happened the 
fecond of October, 1629, the Priefts of the Ora- 
tory made a great progrefs in France, and other 
countries ; and at prelent they have eleven houfes 
in the Low-countries, one at Leige, two in the 
county of Avignon, and one in Savoy, befides 
fifty-eight in France. The firtt houfe, which is 
as it were the mother of all the reft, is that of 
the ftreet St. Honore, at Paris, where the ge- 
neral refides. The priefts of this congregation 
are not properly fpeaking religious, being obliged 
to no vows, their inftitute being purely eccle- 
fiaftical or facerdotal. 

k 

The congregation of Mount Olivet* is an order 
of religious Benedi&ines, in Italy, who acknow- 
ledge for their founder St. Bernard Tolomei, a 
gentleman of Sienna. This Bernard caught 
philofophys and one day, as he was preparing to 
explain a very difficult queftion, he- was on a 
fudden ftruck blind : but having recovered his 
fight, by the interceflion of the Virgin, he made 
a vow to dedicate himfelf to her fervice, and 
renounce the world. In conlequence of this 
vow, he retired to a folitary place, named Acona, 
about fifteen miles from Sienna, in the year 1313. 
The fandtity of his life drew thither a great num- 
ber of perfons, who renounced the world to ac- 
company him in his folitude, and Gui de Pie- 
tramala, bifhop of Arezzo, by order of Pope 
John XXII. gave tliele lolitaries the rule of 
St. Benedidt, and Acona the name of mount 
Olivet, either becaufe of the olive trees which 
grew in that place, or to put the religious in 
mind of our Saviour’s paffion on the mount- of 
Olives.. ) 

The hiftorians of this order fpeak of the ex- 
treme rigours obferved by them, at their firtt 
eftabilfhment 5 their fafts, macerations, and fpi- 
ritual exercifes ; and that they might have no 
opportunity to drink wine, they cut down all the 
vines that grew about the mountain. Their 
extreme abftinence was prejudicial to their health, 
infomuch that mo ft of them fell Tick 3 and upon 
this they relaxed a little from' their fobriety, and 
followed St. Paul’s advice, drinking a little wine 

* o 

for their ftomach’s fake; and at length, they 
inferted in their conftitutions, that the bett wines 
ffiould be bought for the ufe of the monks. But 
this congregation v/as not confined to Acona, for 
it obtained feveral other fettlements. The firtt 
was at Sienna 3 the fecond at Arezzo 3 the third 
at Florence ; the fourth at Camprena, in the 
• territory of Sienna ; the fifth- at Volterra 3 the 
fixth at St. Gemini ano 3 the feventh at Eugubioj 
and the eighth at Foligni. Afterwards it was 
eftablifhed at Rome, and other places ; and Pope 
Jolin XXII. approved this order in 1324, and it 
was afterwards confirmed by Clement VI. and 
feveral other pontiffs. 
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The congregation of mount Olivet has* in 
Italy and Sicily* about fourfcore monafteries, in 
moft of which are a great number of religious. 
Thefe monarteries are divided into fix provinces* 
but the principal convent is that of mount 
Olivet It is fo large and fpacious* that the em- 
peror Charles V. lodged in it with a retinue of 
two hundred perfons. The religious of mount 
Olivet are habited in fine white ierge* and they 
profefs the rule of St. Benedi&j but it is very 
much mitigated by their conflitutioris. Every 

Sunday they hold a conference upon fome cafe 
of confidence* or difficulty in the fic rip tu re* and 
in fome mo n arteries* they have letflures of huma- 
nity* philofophy, and theology. It is remar- 
kable* that they admit no perfions of noble birth 
into their order* contrary to the rule of St. Be- 
nedict* which makes no dirtindtion of perfions. 
The order is governed by a general* a vicar-ge- 
neral* and fix vifitors j ai^d they hold a general 
chapter once every year/ in which they chufie 
fiuperiors of houfies* and other officers. 

In the year T5 jO* an order was founded in 
Calabria, by one Bernard Rogliano* and was 
called the Colortics. It took its name from a 
little mountain* called Colorito, in the kingdom 
of Naples * on which mountain there is a church 
dedicated to the Virgin Mary, founded many 
centuries ago. This Bernard was a holy priert* 
who being defirous to retire from all manner of 
Conve'rfatiOn with the bufy ficenes of a tumultuous 
world* and live in fiolitude* took the habit of a 
hermit* and built a cell near this church* where 
he lived in the practice of the greatert aurtc- 
r • ^ . His name foon became fo famous* that 

many came to receive fpiritual inftruCtion from 
him* fome of whom* touched with tile' piety of 
his difeourfes* renounced the world* and put 
themfielves under his direction. Their number 
continued to increale fo fart every' day* that the 
duchefs of Biffignano* a pious lady* gave them 
the mountain where the church flood* with all 
the lands belonging to it ; and' her donation was 
confirmed by a bull of Pope Pius IV. 1562'. 
They agreed to live according to' the rule of the 
Augurtine monks, and theyfirrt took their folemn 
vows in 1591* In 1600* they were put under 
fome new regulations* and at prefent they have 
about twelve convents. Their habit confirts of 
a tawney coloured gown* reaching, to their'knees, 
and tied round the waift with a leather' girdle. 

In the rtate of Venice, where much freedom 
is allowed to the religious* there is an order* cal- 
led Dimaffes $ confirting of young maids and wi- 
dows. They were founded by Deijanara Valma- 
rana* the widow of a Venetian nobleman of' high 
rank. This lady having taken the habit of the 
third order of St. Francis* retired with four poor 
women* to a houfe belonging to herfelf. 

In the moll retired manner they lived together 
in the praClice of every Chriftian duty, under 
die direction of a Francifcan friar, who preferibed 
rules for them in 1584* and this gave birth to 
other houfies of the lame nature. None are ad- 
mitted into this order* till after three years pro- 
bation ; and there are not above' nine* or ten of 
them in one houfie, who once every year eleCt a 
fiuperior 5 and fhe is obliged to-be thirty years of 
age. No men are to be admitted into their houfies* 
and their chief employment^ befides aCts of devo- 
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tion* is to teach young women in the principles of 
religion* to relieve the poor* and vifit the lick. 
As they are not under any obligation to celibacy* 
fio they may leave the convent whenever they 
plcafe, and enter into the marriage rtate. They 
have many houfes in the rtate of Venice* and 
their habit is either black or brown* according 
to their choice. 

In Spain there is a very remarkable order of 
religious* called JVhippers * or Dijciplinarians, who 
make a grand proceflion on Good Fridays and oh 
fuch occafions* not only all the great officers 
of ; rtate are prefent* but even the king* queen, 
and the royal family. The preparation to it has 
the moft mournful appearance ; for the king's 
guards march with their mu Ike ts covered with 
crape, and all the drums are muffled* In fliort, 
the whole proceffion Ihews the genius of the na- 
tion* as naturally turned to an excefs of devotion**, 
and pleafed with every thing that has the appear- 
ance of exterior piety. Thefe pretended peni- 
tents do not undertake thefe exercifes from mo- 
tives of devotion* but only to pleafe their mifi- 
treffies who are Haves to fuperftition. They whip 
themfelves v/ith final! cords* to the ends of which : 
are fixed little balls of wax* ftuck through with 
pieces of glafs* and fo artful are they* that they 
can* at any time make the blood ipring out, 
which is very pleafing to the ladies. 

Thefe whippers wear a long cap, covered with 
cambric* three feet high* in the form of a fiugar- 
loaf* from which falls apiece of linen that covers 
their faces. They wear white gloves* and their 
fieeves are tied with ribbons. 

Crofters , or Crojs-bearers , are another order in 
the church of Rome* and were founded in memory 
and honour of the finding the real crois upon 
which our Saviour fiuffered* by Helena* mother 
of the emperor Conftantine the Great. Thefe 
crofs- bearers were inrtituted many years ago, but 
now they are' greatly fallen into contempt* little 
regard being paid to them by the other religious 
orders. ' The popes* however* have given fome. 
countenance to them, and under their prote< 5 lion 
they fiill continue to exirt. They wear a crofs of 
red cloth upon their breafts. Before the Refor- 
mation* they had.feveral houfes in England* par- 
ticularly one; in London* on the fpot now called 
Crutched-friars, whereas the proper name of it 
is Croffied-friars. In the year 1188, thefe crofs - 
bearers were ertabliflied in Flanders by the dukes 
of Burgundy* who, at that time* were much eh-, 
gaged in carrying on the crulades. Theodore 
de Celles* a relation of the duke of Burgundy* 
having been fome years in Syria* happened to 
converfe with feveral religious of this order 5 
and being rtruck with the piety of their lives* 
and fimplicity of their manners, he refolved to 
bring the order into Ills own country. Accor- 
dingly upon his return home* he laid afide his 
military habit* and became a canon in the cathe- 
dral church of Leige ; but refolving to carry 
his defign further' into execution, he obtained of 
the bifhop of Liege* the church of St. Thibaut* 
near the town of Huy* where* witii his com- 
panions* he laid the foundation of the order of 
the Holy Crofs* \vhich foon afterwards fpread 
itfelf over many nations. 

The fuperior of this order receives epifeopa! 
ordination* and wears a mitre* with a- golden 
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oaf*, in the fame manner a£ a bifhop. 

There is an order in the Romifli church, of 
great antiquity, and much efteemed, called Clu- 
iiiac Monks , and is the firfl: branch of the Bene- 
dictines. It was firfl: founded in the year 910, 
by St. Bernon, of the royal family of Burgundy, 
who built a monaftery for them in the town of 
Clugni, in France, near the banks of the river 
Grone. Thele monks were remarkable for their 
fand'lity, becaufe they fung two foiemn mafles 
every day. They fpent moft of their time in vi- 
ii ting the fick, and diftributed the whole of their 
revenues, befidcs what was neceffary for their 
own fupport, to relieve the wants of the poor. 

In preparing the bread for the eucharilt, they 

fed the following ceremonies. They chol’e the 
wheat grain by grain, and then wafhed it very 
carefully \ after this a faepifl: carried, it to the 
mill, to be ground, and wafhed the mill {tones 
all over, fp reading a curtain around the place, 
that no air might come near it. They wafhed 
the meal in pure water, and made it up in firiall 
loaves moulded in boxes of iron. At laft, this 
order grew into fuch high repute, that they had 
convents in every part of the known world. They 
were firfl: brought into England, in the year 1077 , 
and many convents were built for them, all 
which were demolifhed at the Reformation, and 
their revenues feized for the crown. At prefen t 
they have many houfes in France, Italy, and other 
Roman catholic countries ; and once in every 
three years, they hold general chapters for every 
convent: but they are not fo rich as they were 
formerly, many perfons, otherwife well attached 
to the doftrines of the church of Rome, having 
withdrawn their bounty from them, and given it 
to fome others for whom they had higher efteem. 

The Nuns of the conception of our Lady , a reli- 
gious order of the church of Rome, were founded 
by Beatrix, a pious lady in the kingdom of Por- 
tugal, about the year 146a; this lady, having 
been carried to the court of Caftile, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Edward king of Portugal, whom 
the king of Caftile had married. She was ex- 
tremely beautiful, and the king falling in love 
with her, it fo enraged the jealous queen, that 
ihe ordered her to be locked up in a chamber, 
where fhe was kept without victuals or drink three 
days. In this afflidted condition lhe implored 
the afliftance of the blefled Virgin, who appeared 
to her and comforted her, promifing her a fpeedy 
deliverance, which foon after took place. But 
Beatrix, fearing that the queen would again 
wreak her vengeance upon her, withdrew pri- 
vately and fled to Toledo, where (he took fhelter 
in a convent of Dominicans nuns, and lived there 
forty years in the practice of every religious 
duty. 

It was in this convent that the blefled Virgin 
appeared again to her, and infpired her with the 
delign of founding an order of nuns in honour of 
her own immaculate conception. For this pur- 
pofe flie obtained of the queen a grant of the 
palace of Galliana, where was a chapel dedicated 
ro the honour of St. Faith ; and Beatrix, accom- 
panied by twelve young women, took pofleflion 
of it. Their habit was a white gown and fca- 
pulary, with the image of the blefled Virgin upon 
it, and their order was confirmed in the year 
1489, by pope Innocent VIII. At prefent they 



have many convents throughout the different na- 
tions of Europe, where the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion is prorefied, but particularly in Portugal, 
Spain, Italy and Flanders. 

In the year 1229, a religious order was founded 
by father Elias, a Francifcan friar, under the 
name of Cefarians . This friar obtained a bull 
from pope Gregory IX. to build a church in ho- 
nour of St. Francis, and he erected it with fuch 
magnificence as was no way fui table to the hu- 
mility of the order, nor to the poverty which St. 
Fraricis had enjoined to his order. This induced 
St. Anthony of Padua, to apply to the pope, de- 
firing him to interfere in rectifying the abufes 
which had crept in through the means of father 
Elias. Accordingly, father Elias was depofed by 
the pope, and father John Parent appointed in 
his room, who made feveral regulations, and re- 
eftablifhed the ftricffc obfervance of the rule of 
St. Francis, which had been neglected during the 
government of his predecefTor. But this Elias, 
by artful management and intrigues, fecretly 
gained over many of the religious, who, in a ge- 
neral chapter held in 12 36, loudly demanded the 
reftoration of Elias, complaining that he had 
been unjuftly depofed, and he was accordingly 
re-ele<Sbed in a very tumultuous manner. The 
greateft part of the order, as is confident with 
the nature of man, being enemies to poverty, 
they adhered to Elias, under whole fecond go- 
vernment all the former d iforders that had been 
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fo much complained of, began to revive. The 
reviving few who adhered to the order of St. 
Francis, remonftrated to father Elias, who, in- 
ftead of liflening to their complaints, baniflied 
feveral of them from the cohvent, among whom 
was Cefarius their leader, and from him they were 
called Cefarians. At prefent the Cefarians have 
but few convents, for they were fo much per- 
fected by the Francifcans, that we feldom hear 
their name mentioned. 

♦ 

The Camaladolites , a religious order in the 

church of Rome, was founded by St. Romuald, 

a native of Ravenna, and defeended from the 

noble family, who received the titles of dukes of 

+ ^ 

. that city. This Romuald had been in his youth 
a profefTed debauchee, and his conftitution being 
in a manner worn out by his vices, he was feized 
with remorfe of confidence, and therefore refolved 
to devote the remains of a decayed body to the 
fervice of God. For this purpofe, he retired to 
Mount Caflin, where he met with a devout monk, 
whofe pious converfation induced him to take 
upon him the habit of the order. Being very 
zealous, and finding that many abules had crept 
into the convent, he reproved the monks for 
their vices, who were fo much offended, that they 
confpired to murder him. Having had notice 
of their intentions, he left the convent, and re- 
tired to the ftate of Venice, where he met with a 
hermit, with whom he lived fome time, prac- 
tifing all the aufterities of a reclufe life. At 
that time, the duke of Venice, refolving to 
end his days in a convent, refigned his regal dig- 
nity, arid in company with Romuald, and Marino 
the other hermet his companion, let fail for Bar- , 
celona, in Spain. . There it was, that the duke 
took upon him the habit of a monk in the mo- 
naftery of St. Mich ale, and Marino and Romu- 
ald returned to a hermitage. After fome time, 
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Ron mb aid returned to Italy, and fettled in the 
rnonaftery of St. Clafle, at that time in high re- 



refpe^t to moral and religious duties. 

The emperor Otho being at that time in Italy, 
and hearing of the abufes that had crept into this 
in o n after y refolved to reform it, and for that pur- 
pofe made Roumbald abbot; but Roumbald find- 
iiia- all his attempts to reform the monks, fruitlefs 
laid down his paftoral ftaff, and retired to Pa- 
lermo. There, and in feveral other places, he 
built convents, but the monks in thefe refufing 
to live according to his rules, he retired to a 
folitary place on the Appenine mountains, called 
Cumaldali, where he founded his order, ioia. 
He ordered that all his difciples Xliould live in 
feparate cells, and never meet together but in 
the times of public prayer. On Sundays and 
Thurfdays they feed on herbs ; and the reft of 
the week on bread and water. The aufterities 
ufed by the monks of this order, contrary to the 
common notions of mankind, occafioned it to 
encreafe fo fall, that within a few years they had 
convents in mo ft parts of Italy. Atprefent they 
are extremely rich, but we do not find that the 
monks have ever diftinguifhed themfelves in 
branches of literature. 

The Carthufians were a religious order, found- 
ed in the year 10B0, by one Bruno, a very learned 
man, of the bilhopric of Cologn, and profeffor of 
philofophy at Paris. The occafion of its inftitu- 
tion is related as follows. A friend of Bruno's, who 
had been looked upon as a good liver, being dead, 
Bruno attended his funeral, but whilft the fer- 
vice was performing in the church, the dead man, 
who lay upon a bier, raifed himfelf up, and faid. 

By the juft judgement of God y I am accufed . The 
company being aftonifhed at this unufual ac- 
cident, the burial was deferred to the next day ; 
when, the concourfe of people being much 
greater, the dead man again raifed himfelf up, 
and faid. By the juft judgement of God, I am con- 
demned , . This miracle, it is pretended, wrought 
fuch an efFedt on Bruno, and fix more, that they 
immediately retired to the defer t of Chartreux, 
in the diocefe of Grenoble, in Dauphine ; where 
Hugh, bifliop of that diocefe, affigned them a 
fpot of ground, and where Bruno built his 
firft monaftery, under the following rigid in- 
ftitutes. 

His monks were to wear a hair-cloth next their 
body, a white caffock, and over it a black cloak: 
they were never to eat fiefli ; to faft every Friday 
on bread and water ; to eat alone in their cham- 
bers, except upon certain feftivals ; and to ob- 
ferve an almoft perpetual filence : none were al- 
lowed to go out of the monaftery, except the 
prior and procurator, and they only about the 
Idu finefs of the houfe. 

The Carthufians, fo called from the place of 
their firft inftitution, are a very rigid order. 
They are not to go out of their cells, except to 
church, without leave of their fu peri or,, and 
they are not to lpeak to any perfon, even their 
own brother, without leave. They may not keep 
any part cf their portion of meat or drink till 
the next day, except herbs or fruit. Their bed is 
of ftraw, covered with a felt or coarfe cloth; 
their cloathing, two hair cloths, two cowls, two 
pair of hofe and a cloak, all coarfe. Every monk 'i 
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but not under proper government with 






has two needles, fome thread, fei liars, a comb, a 
razor, a hone, an ink-horn, pens, chalk, two 
pumice-ftones ; iikewife two pots, two porrin- 
gers, a bafon, two fpoons, a knife, a drinking 
cup, a water pot, a fait, a difh, a towel ; and, for 
fire, tinder, flint, wood, and an ax. 

In the refedtory, they are to keep their eyes orl 
the meat, their hands on the table, their attention 
on the reader, and their heart fixed on God* 
When allowed to difeourfe, they are to do it 
modeftly, not to whifper, nor talk aloud, nor to 
be contentious. They confefs to the prior every 
Saturday, but women are not allowed to come 
into their churches, that the monks may not fee 
any thing, which may provoke them to lewd- 
nefs. 

It is computed, there are an hundred and fe- 
venty-two houfes of Carthufians, whereof five 
are of nuns, who pradtife the fame aufterities as 
the monks. They are divided into fixteen pro- 
vinces, each of which has two vifitors. There 
have been fever&l canonized faints of this order; 
four cardinals, feventy-fix archbifhops and bi- 
jfhops, and a great many very learned writers. 

The convents of this order are generally very 
beautiful and magnificent. That of Naples, 
though but fmall, furpaffes all the reft in orna- 
ments and riches. Nothing is to be feen in the 
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church and houfe but marble and jafper, and the 
apartments of the prior are rather like thofe of a 
prince, than a poor monk. There are innume- 
rable ftatues, bafs-reliefs, paintings, &c. toge- 
ther with very fine gardens ; all which, joined 
with the holy and exemplary life of the good re- 
ligious, draw the curiofity of all Arrangers, who 
vifit Naples. The Carthufians fettled in Eng- 
land about the year 1180. They had feveral 
monafteries here, particularly at Witham in So- 
merfetlhire $ Hinton, in the fame county ; Beau- 
val, in Nottinghamlhire ; Kingfton upon Hull 5 
Mount-grace, in Yorkfliire ; Eppewort in Liri- 
colnfhire ; Shene, in Surry ; and one near Co- 
ventry. In London, they had a famous mo- 
naftery, fince called from the Carthufians, who 
were fettled there, the CHARTER- HOUSE. 

The Cfter tian Monks , were a religious order, 
founded in the eleventh century, by St. Robert, 
a Benedidtine, and abbot of Moleme. Certain 
anchorets of a neighbouring foreft, having heard 
of St. Robert, then abbot of St. Michael de la 
Tonnere, intreated him to take upon him the 
direction of them ; but the prior of his monaf- 
tery, and fome of- the antient monks, obftrudted 
his complying with their requeft. Thofe monks 
of Tonnere lived under fo great a relaxation of 
difeipline, that abbot Robert loft all hopes of 
reforming them, and therefore left them, and 
retired to the abbey of Montier-la-celle, in which 
he had formerly been a monk. Soon after, he 
was chofen prior of the monaftery of S. Augul- 
phus, which was dependant on that abbey ; and 
then it was, that the afore-named anchorets ap- 
plied themfelves to the pope, who granted them, 
a brief, which directed the abbot of Montier-la- 
celle to deliver Robert to them, they having 
made choice of him to govern them. Robert 
was well pleafed with the pope's order, and ac- 
cordingly joined thofe anchorets, whom he led 
into the foreft of Moleme, where they built 
themfelves little ’ cells made of the boughs of 
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trees, and a little oratory, in honour of the it was obferved at Citeaux ; the fecond regulates 
rloly Trinity. But, thcfe hermits falling into a the power of the abbots ; the third fettles the 
relaxation, and Robert not being able to re- manner of holding general chapters, and decici- 
claim them, he left them* and retired to a de- ing differences therein; the fourth regulates the 
fert called El aur, where there were religious men, election of abbots, and the qualifications of the 
who lived in much unity and fimplicity of heart, electors and elected ; the fifth and laft treats of 
and who chofe him for their abbot. But thofe the refignation and depofition of abbots. This 
of Moleine made life of the authority of the pope, order made a furp riling progrefs. Fifty years 
to oblige him to return, and govern them as he after its inftitution, it had five hundred abbies; 
had done before. and, an hundred years afterwards, it boafted of 

Some of thefc religious of Moieme, obferv- eighteen hundred abb'ies, moft of which had 
ing, that their cuftoms and manners were not been founded before the year 1 200. This great 
fuitable to the rule of St. Benedict, ferioufly en- progrefs muft be aferibed to the fanftity of the 
dcavoured to apply iome remedy. Accordingly Ciftertians, of whom cardinal de Vi try, in his 
they had recourfe to abbot Robert, who promifed weftern hi Rory, fays, cc the whole church of 
to affift them in their pious defign ; but, it being <c Chrift was full of the high reputation and 
impoffible for them to e ffe 61 their purpofe in that ec opinion of their fanffcity, as it were with the 
abbey, on account of the relaxation which reign- <c odour offome divine balfam, and that there 
cd there, Robert and twenty-one others, by the was no country or province, wherein this vine, 
permiffion of the pope, quitted the abbey of <c loaded with bleffings, had not Ipread forth its 

Moieme, and went to fettle in a place called <c branches.” And, deferibing their obferv- 

Citeaux, in the diocefe of Chalons. It was a - ances, he fays, c< they neither 'wore fkins nor 
defert covered with wood and brambles, where cc fhirts, nor ever eat fhefh, except in ficknefs, 

thcfe religious formed to themfelves little wood- cc and abffained from fifh, egg s, milk, and 

en cells, with the con lent of the lords of the foil. cc cheefe : they lay only upon ftraw-beds, in 

They fettled there on the 21 ft of March, 1098, cc their tunics and cowls: they rofe at midnight, 

being St. Benedicl’s day, and Eudo, duke of ct and fang prailes to God till break of day: 

Burgundy, aflifted them in building a monaftery , ct they fpent the day in labour, reading, and 

and gave them land and cattle; and the bifhop Cf prayer; and, in all their cxercifes, they ob~ 

of Chalons gave Robert the paftoral ftaff, as cc ferved a frri6t and continual filence : They 

abbot, creating the new monaftery into an cc fafted from the feaft of the Exaltation of the 

abbey. <c Holy Crols till Eafter ; and they exelrcifed 

The following year, Robert, being ordered cc holpitality towards the poor, with extraordi- 

by the pope to relume the government of the cc nary charity.” 

abbey of Moieme, was fucceedcd, in that of Ci- . The order of Ciftertians became, in time, fo 

teaux, by Alberic ; and pope Pafchal, by a bull powerful, that it governed almoft all Europe, 

of the year 1100, took that monaftery under his both in fpirituals and temporals. It did alfo 

protection. Alberic drew up the firft ftatutes for great fervice to the church, by means of the emi* 
the monks of Citaux, or Ciftertians, in which he nent men it produced. Thefe religious were 
enjoined the ftriCt obfervance of the rule of St. employed by the pope to convert the Albigenfes. 
Benedict. The habit of thefe religious, of the Some authors fay,- there have been fix popes of 

monaftery of Citeaux, was, at firft, black: but this order ; but it will be difficult to find any 

they pretend, that the Holy Virgin, appearing more than Eugcnius III. and Benedict XII. IC 
to St. Alberic, gave him a white habit, from boafts of about forty cardinals, a great number 
which time they changed their black habit for a of archbifhops, biffiops, and famous writers, 
white one, only retaining the black fcapulary. In Several kings and queens have preferred the ha- 
memory of this change they keep a feftival on bit of this orderto their royal robes and crowns : 
the 5th of Auguft, which they call, the defeent in the fingle monaftery of Trebnitz, in Silefia, 
of the bleffed Virgin at Citeaux, and the mira- they reckon above forty princeffes of Poland, 
culous changing of the habit from black to who have taken the habit there. What adds 
white. The number of thofe, who embraced farther to the reputation of the order, is, that 
the Ciftertian order, in creating, it was neceffary the military orders of Calatrava, Alcantara, and 
to build more monafteries. Accordingly, in Montefa, in Spain ; and thofe of Chrift and Avis, 
1113, Stephen, abbot of Citeaux, built that of in Portugal, are fubjeCt to it. The abbot of 
La Ferte, in the diocefe of Chalons. The next Citeaux is the fuperior-general, and father of the 
year, he founded Pontigni, irf the diocefe. of Ciftertian order : but his power is more limited 
Auxefre. Clairvaux, in the diocefe of Langres, than that of the other generals of orders. This 
was built in 1115. The order increafed farther, abbey has twenty-fix immediate daughters, which 
in xi 18, by the founding of four other monafte- are called of its generation. The general chap- 
ries, which were Prully, La Cour-Dieu, Trois- ter is always held at Citeaux. Only the Latin. 
Fontaines, and Bonnevaux ; and, in the follow- tongue is fpoken in their general chapters. For- 
ing year 1119, Bouras, Fontenay, Cadovin, and merly, cardinals, archbifhops, and biffiops, u fed 
Martin, were founded. Then Stephen formed to be prefent at the chapters. Pope Eugenius III 
all thefe monafteries into one body, and drew up honoured it with his prefence in the year 1148. 
the conftitutions of the order; which he called The habit of the Ciftertian monks is a white 
The Charter of Charity , containing, in five chap- robe, in the nature of a caffock, with a black 
ters, all the neceffary rules for the eftabliffiment fcapulary and hood, and is girt with a woolen 
and government of the order. . girdle. In the choir they wear over it a white 

The firft" chapter of that charter enjoins the cowl. - 

literal obfervance of the rule of St. Benedict, as , The hiftorians of the Ciftertian order are not 
■ x • agreed 
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ao-reed as to the original of the nuns of this 
order. Some afcribe it to St. Humbelina, fitter 
of St. Bernard j others to St. Bernard himfelf. 
The mott probable opinion is, that the firft mo- 
naftery of nuns of this order was founded at Tart) 
in the diocefe of Langres, in the year 1120, by 
St. Stephen, abbot of Citeaux; The autterity 
of the Ciftertians, at their firft inftitution) would 
notallow the women, who are tenderer than the 
men, to undergo fo heavy a yoke. After the 
foundation of the monaftery of Tart, feveral 
others were founded in France, as. thofe of Fer- 
vaquez in the diocefe of Noion, Bladech in the 
diocefe of St. Omer, Montreuil near Laon, &c*. 
The number of thefe monafteries increased ip 
much, that, if we may believe the hiftorians of 
the order, there were fix thoufand of them. The 
habit of the Ciftertian nuns is a white tunic, and 
a black fcapulary, and girdle. 

The firft monaftery of Ciftertians in England 
was that of Waverly in Surry, built in the year 
1129, by William Gifford, bifhop of Winches- 
ter. Though thefe monks followed the rule of 
St. Benedict, they were called) by the Englifh, 
not Benedifirines, but White Fryars-. The cata- 
logue of Ciftertians monafteries, in the reign of 
Edward I. when that prince granted his protec- 
tion to all the monafteries, amounted in number 
to fixty-two. 

Pope Celeftin. V; inftituted a religions order, 
which from his name are called Cekftines. The 
original name of this pope was Peter de Meuron, 
of whom we have the following account. He 
was born at Ifernia, a little town in the kingdom 
of Naples, in the year 1215. His parents were 
poor) and in his early youth he retired to a foli- 
tary mountain, where he devoted himfelf wholly 
to meditation and prayer. The fame of his 
piety brought many perfons to vi/it him ; fome 
of whom refolved to for fake the pleafures of life, 
and to accompany him in his folitude. With 
thefe he formed a kind of community, in the 
year 1254, which was approved by Pope Urban 
IV. 1264, and eredted into a diftindt order, cal- 
led the hermits of St. Damien. This fociety 
was governed by Peter de Meuron till 1286, 
when his love of folitude and retirement, indu- 
ced him to quit the charge. In 12,94, he was 
elected pope, when he took the name of Celef- 
tine, and his order were called Celeftines. By 
his bull he confirmed the order, which at that 
time had twenty monafteries, but he died foon 
after, having been pope only five months. 

Soon after his death, his order increaled fo faft 
that they had convents not only in Italy, but 
likewife in France, and in many parts of Ger- 
many. They eat no fiefti at any time, except 
when they are lick, and they rife two hours after 
midnight to fay mattins. They faft every Wed- 
nefday and Friday, and their habit is a white 
gown, with a hood of the fame colour, and a 
black fcapulary. 

The Capuchins , are areligous inftitution of the or- 
der of St. Francis. They owe their original to Mat- 
thew deBafti, aFrancifcan of the duchy of Urbino; 
who, haying feen St. Francis represented with a 
iharp-pointed capuchin, or cowl, began to wear 
the like, in 1525, with the permiflion of pope 
Clement VII. His example was followed by two 
other religious, named Lewis and Raphael de 



Foflembrun 5 and the pope, by a brief, granted 
thele three monks leave to retire to fome her- 
mi t age) and retain their new habit ; and the re- 
tirement they chole, was the hermitage of the 
Camaldolites, near MafTacio, where they were 
very charitably received. This innovation in the 
habit of the order gave great offence to the 
Francifcans, whole provincial perfecuted thefe 
poor monks, and obliged them to fly from place 
to place; At laft, they took refuge in the pa- 
lace of the duke de Camarino, by whole credit 
they were received under the obedience of the 
conventuals, in the quality of ’hermits minors* 
in the year 1527. The next year, the pope ap- 
proved this union* and confirmed to them the 
privilege of wearing the fquare capuchin* and 
admitting among them all, who would take the 
habit. Thus the order of the Capuchins, fo 

called from wearing the capuchin) began in the 
year 1.528. 

T. heir firft eftablifhment was at Colmenzono) 
about a league from Camarino, in a convent of 
the order of St. Jerom, which had been aban- 
doned.. But, their numbers increafing, Lewis 
de Foflembrun built another fmall convent at 
Montmelon, in the territory of Camarino. The 
great number of conventions, which the Capu- 
chins made by their preaching, and the afliftance 
they gave the people in a contagious diftemper, 
with which Italy was afflidted the fame year, 15283 
gained, them an univerfal efteem-. In 15293' 
Lewis de Foflembrun built for them two other 
convents ; tne one p.t Alvacina in the territory of 
Fabriano, the other at Foffembrun in the ckitchy 
of Urbino. Matthew de BafJi, being choferi 
their vicar general, drew tip conftitutions for the 
government of this order. They enjoined among 
other things, that the Capuchins fhould perform 
cjivinc fervice without Tinging i that they Should 
lay but one mals a day in t teir convents : they 
directed the hours of mental prayer; morning and 
evening, the days of difeiplining themfelves, and 
thofe of filence : they forbad the monks to hear 
the confeflions of feculars ; and enjoined them 
always to travel on foot : they recommended 
poverty in the ornaments of their church, and 
prohibited in them the ufe of gold, filver, and 
filk ; the pavilions of the altars were to be of 
fluff, and the chalices of tin. 

This order foon fpread itfelf over all Italy, and 
into Sicily. In 1573, Charles IX. demanded of 
Pope Gregory XIII. to have the order of Capu- 
chins eftablifhed in France, which that pope con- 
sented to ; and their firfk fettlement in that king- 
dom was in the little town of Picpus near Paris’; 
which they foon quitted, to fettle at Meudon, 
from whence they were introduced into the ca- 

pitalof thekingdom. In 1606, pope Paul V-. gave 

them leave to accept of an eftablifhment, which was 
offered them in Spain. They even pafied the 
feas, to labour the converfion of the infidels; and 
their order is become foteonfiderable, that it is at 

pretent divided into more than fixty pro vinces, con- 

fifting of near one thoufand fix hundred convents 
and twenty five thoufand monks, befides the milli- 
ons of Brazil, Congo, Barbary, Greece, Syria, and 
Egypt. Among thofe, who have preferred the 
poverty and humility of the Capuchins to the 
advantages of birth and fortune, was the famous 
Alphonfo d’Eft, duke of Modena and Reggio, 

who - 
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who after the death of his wife Ifabella, took the I 
habit of this order at Munich, in the year 1626, 
under the name of brother John-Baptift, and 
died in the convent of Caftelnuovo, in 1644. In 
France iikewife the great duke de Joyeufe, after I 
having diftinguifhed himfelf as a great general, 
became a Capuchin, in September 1587. 

Father Paul oblerves, Cf that the Capuchins 
cc prefcrve their reputation, by reafon of their 
fC poverty i and that if they fhould fuffer the 
<c call change in their inftitution, they would 
cc acquire no immoveable eftates by it, but 
<c would lofe the alms they now receive.” Fie 
adds : <c It feems therefore as if here an abfolute 
€C period were put to all future acquifitions and 
<c improvements in this gainful trade : for who- 
<e ever fhould go about to inftitute a new order, 
cc with a power of acquiring eftates, fuch an 
<c order would certainly find no credit in the 
<c world j and if a profeflion of poverty were a 
fc part of the inftitution, there could be no ac- 
cc quifitions made whilft that lafted j nor would 
tc there be any credit left, when that was broke.” 

There is Iikewife an order of Capuchin nuns, 
who follow the rule of St. Clara. Their firft efta- l 
blifhment was at Naples in 15385 and their foun- 
drefs was the venerable mother Maria Laurentia i 
Longa, of a noble family of Catalonia ; a lady 
of the mo ft uncommon piety and devotion. 
Some Capuchins coming to fettle at Naples, fhe 
obtained lor them, by her credit with the arch- 
bifhop, the church of St. Euphebia without the 
city : loon after which fhe built a monaftery of 
virgins, under the name of Our Lady of Jeru- 
salem, into which flie retired in 1534, together 
with nineteen young women, who engaged them- 
felves by folemn vows to follow the third rule 
of St. Francis. The pope gave the govern- 
ment of this monaftery to the Capuchins ; and, 
loon after, the nuns quitted the third rule of 
Sc. Francis, to embrace the more rigorous rule 
of St. Clara, from the aufterity of which they 
had the name of Nuns of the Paftion, and that 
of Capuchins from the habit they took, which 
was that of the Capuchins. 

After the death of their foun drefs, another 
monaftery of Capuchins was eftablifhed at 
Rome, near tiie Quirinal palace, and was called 
the monaftery of the Holy Sacrament ; and a 
third, in the fame city, built by cardinal Baro- 
nius. Thefe foundations were approved, in the 
year 1600, by pope Clemeni VIII. and confir- 
med by Gregory XV. There were afterwards 
feveral other eftablifhments of Capuchins : in 
particular one at Paris, in 1604, founded by the 
duchels de Mercosur 5 who put crowns of thorns 
on the heads of the young women, whom fhe 
placed in her monaftery. ( 

As the religious orders are now utterly abolifh- 
ed in this country, in conlequence of the refor- 
mation from popery, it is neceftary before we 
difmifs this article, to take fome notice of the 
effefls they had on the minds of the people, both 
in a civil and a religious light. 

And firft in a civil light, they had their advan- 
tages and their difad vantages. The vaft eftates 
bellowed upon them for their fupport, were let’ 
at eafy rents to tenants, and for the moft part the 
rents were taken from what the earth produced. 
This encouraged induftry, ' and promoted agri- * 
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culture, the people re Tided in the country, where 
poverty was l'eldom known, and rhofe cities which 
now make luch a diftinguifhing figure in Britain, 
were then little better than contemptible villages. 
The people in the country were fatisfied with their 
conditions, becaufe the cities and towns had no 
temptations to prefent them with. How different 
in the prefent age, when the country is depopu- 
lated, and the cities crowded with unthinking 
perfons, who are verging towards the brink of de- 
ftrudlion. The lands which formerly belonged 
to thefe houfes, are now in the hands of laymen, 
who, not being willing to fet any bounds to their 
extravagance, keep the farmers tenants at will, 
and raile their rents to luch an exorbitant height, 
that the price of all forts of provifions daily in- 
creafes and the country is in a manner nes;- 
lcdlcd. 

But the difadvantage in a civil light was the 
difeouragement they gave to marriage. This 
was an unnatural lent! meat, becaufe every man 
fhould have his own wife, and every woman her 
own hufband. It was the deugn of God, that 
it fhould be lb, left unnatural crimes fliould take 
place, and men become even worfe than the beafts 
that perifh. Many accufations were preferred 
againft thofe who lived in convents at the time of 
the reformation, fome of which are too Blocking 
to be mentioned, and for the honour of human 
nature, we hope that a great number of them 
were falfe. This will appear the more probable, 
when we confider, that too many of thole who 
promoted the reformation, had their own intereft 
in view, more than the glory of God, or the hap- 
pinefs of immortal fouls. But ftill, perhaps 
fome part of the accufation was too true, for to 
ufe the words of the moralift, cc Shut nature out 

at the door, and fhe will come in at the J 
cc window.” Celibacy is no crime, when volun- 
tarily chofen, and fubmitted to in purity, but it 
becomes dangerous when impofed. The antient 
hermits, in times of perfecution, and of whom 
we have already given- an account, were under 
the necefiity of living in a ftate of celibacy, but 
the caufe being removed, the effect fliould ceafe. 

Tli ere was no necefiity that the monks fliould 
live in a ftate of celibacy, and if fo, how great 
was their error in obliging young perfons who 
devoted thcmfelves to a religious life, to be de- 
prived of all thofe innocent plealtires which will 
always take place between the l*exes, when flow- 
ing from virtuous love. 

Secondly, in a religious light. The great 
error of the monaftic life confifted in the monks, 
like the Pharifees of old, having confidered 
themfclvcs as far fuperior in religion to the reft 
of the world. Self-righteoufnels is contrary to 
every thing in genuine religion, whether natural 
or revealed. It precludes all necefiity for re- 
pentance, and teaches poor finful mortals to look 
down with contempt and difdain upon many of 
their fellow-creatures, who perhaps are greater 
objects of the Divine favour than themfelves. 
The monks taught the people to believe that the 
fecular clergy were no better than hirelings, be- 
caufe tli<£y received the tythes appointed by law, 
for the flated difeharge of their duty, whereas 
the monks thernfelves enjoyed greater eftates, 
without doing any duty at all. 

But with all thefe errors, the monaftic life had 
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hs advantages m a religious light. In an age of 
barbarity j when the great lived by the fword, 
and the poor were their fubmiffive yafials, many 
events took place, which we, who pride ourfelves 
r r livins: in better times, look back to like a 
dream in the records of hiftory. A hufband de- 
prived of a wife by the barbarity of law eft rob- 
bers, his daughter ravifhed, and his fon killed in 
defending injured innocence, often induced fome 
r mir crreat noblemen to retire from the world, 
and build convents for thofe in the fame diftrefled 
circumftances with themfelves. In thefe places, 
the difconfolate widow, the maiden injured by 
her falfe lover, the orphan, the fick, and the 
wounded found an aflylum 5 the world had for- 
gotten them, and they were dead to the pleasures 

tnd the allurements of it. 

It was the great error of the Reformation, that 

thefe religious houfes were not preierved, for rea- 
fon of a fimilar nature. The revenues appro- 



priated for their fupport would have been fuf- 
ficient to fupport the aged and the affi idled, fo 
that we fhould have had no occafion for work- 
houfes and hofpitals. The youth of both lexes 
belonging to our induftrious poor, would have 
been brought up in the principles of virtue and 
religion, till they had been fit to go out to trades ; 
and charity fchools would have been, in many 
relpedls, umiecefTary. And to conclude, bifhop 
Burnet tells us, that archbilhop Leighton, one of 
the greateft divines who have lived fince the age 
of the apoftles, often lamented that thefe religious 
houfes had not been kept up for men of morti- 
fied tempers to fpend the remainder of their 
lives in, without the entanglement of oaths and 
vows. All this, however, was rendered ineffec- 
tual, by the rapacioufnefs of our princes and no- 
bility ; but the fubje<5t is fo melancholy, that we 
fhall not dwell any longer upon it. 




Rites and Ceremonies in the Church of R O M E, 
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F IRST, of the election of the pope. When 

the pope dies, the care of the government 
is committed to four cardinals, viz. The 
fxrlt cardinal bifhop, the firft cardinal prieft, the 
fxrft cardinal deacon, and the cardinal chamber- 
lain of the houfhold. The firft three are appoint- 
ed to manage the civil affairs of the government, 
and the latter orders all the feals of the late pope 
to be broken, and the money to be coined with a 
device of the vacancy. 

The office of thefe four cardinals continues 
only ten days, but they appoint deputies, and 
they, with the reft of their brethren, enter the 
conclave to proceed to the election of a pope, or 
as he is called, A Vicar of Jefus Chrift. Before 
they enter the conclave, they hear the mafs of the 
Holy Ghoft in the Gregorian chapel, and a 
bifhop delivers an harangue in latin, exhorting 
them to make choice of a proper perfon to 
fill the chair of St. Peter, the prince of the 
apoftles. 

This being over, the cardinals march in pro- 
ceffion, two and two, according to their rank, at- 
tended by the Swils guards, and a vaft crowd of 
people all finging. the hymn to the Holy Ghoft, 
called Veni Creator Spirit us. When they arrive at 
the conclave, they take pofifefiion of their cells 
by lot, after which they all go to the chapel of 
pope Paul III. where the bulls for the ele&ion of 
a pope are read, and the dean of the facred col- 
lege exhorts the cardinals to a£t confiftent with 
them. They are then permitted to go home to 
dinner, but they muft return before night, for 
the matter of the ceremonies acquaints them, 
that if any of them come out of their cells after 
they are ilnit up, they cannot be re-admitted. 

The marihal of the ceremonies orders the 
guards to ftand at fucli places as appear to him 
moft convenient for the fafety of the eledtion, and 
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the ambafTadors of princes are permitted to re- 
main in the conclave the firft twenty-four hours, 
but no longer. When all fuch as are not to remain 
in the conclave are gone out, the doors are fhut, 
the conclave is walled up, and guards are pofted 
at all the avenues. The cardinal dean, and the 
cardinal chamberlain, then vifit the conclave to 
fee that every thing is fafe, and an a£t thereof is 
drawn up by a notary. 

Each cardinal has a prieft and a foldier to at- 
tend him, and the other officers are, a facrift, an 
under facrift, a fecretary, and an under fecretary, 
a confefTor, two phyficians, a furgeon, two bar- 
bers, an apothecary with his apprentices, five 
mafters of the ceremonies, a bricklayer, a car- 
penter, and fixteen porters. All thefe are called 
conclavifts, and although the office is rather 
troublefome, yet, when the election is over, they 
enjoy many privileges. The new eledled pope 
diftributes a fum of money among them, and 
they enjoy penfions for life. 

The governor of Rome, who, in fome refpedts, 
is like the mayor of one of our corporations, 
iftlies out orders to deter all perfons, except the 
guards, from carrying arms, either in the day or 
night, and all luch as tranfgrels are feverely 
punifhed. The clergy of Rome, whether fecular 
or regular, are obliged to march once every day 
in proceffion to St. Peter's, to implore the aid 
of the Holy Ghoft, in directing the cardinals to 
make a proper choice of a holy father for the 
church, and from St. Peter's they march to the 
Vatican, and fing the Veni Creator Spirit us. 

When the conclave is fhut up, the under maf- 
ter of the ceremonies goes through the apart- 
ments at fix -in the morning, and two in ’the after- 
noon, ringing a little bell to call the cardinals to 
the chapel of the fcrutiny. Each of the cardi- 
nals comes out of his cell, attended by his concla- 
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vifts, one of whom carries his ftandifh into the 
chapel where the fcrutiny is to be, and the other 
his robe and hat, which his eminence puts on 
when he enters the chapel. Thefe robes are not 
the fame they wear on other occafions, but are 
made for the prelent purpofe only. 

This chapel, which is never ufed but during the 
eledton of a pope, is finely decorated, and much 
cftecmed by thole who vifit Rome. At the 
upper end of it is painted the lafl Judgment*; and 
the floor and benches are covered with green 
cloth. The feat for the dean of the Sacred Col- 
lege is on the right hand going in, and the firft 
cardinal deacon over againft him ; behind the 
altar is a long table, and on it two bafons filled 
with printed ballots for the fcrutiny. Idere are 
alfo two chalices, and a bag, wherein the laft 
cardinal deacon puts the balls intended to ballot 
for the fcrutiny. 

The conclave, which conflfts of part of the 
apoftolical palace, is a row of little cells, made 
of wainfcot, where the cardinals are fliut up 
while they are employed about the eledtion of 
a pope. Every cell has frnall apartments adjoin- 
ing, for the ufe of the conclavifts, and they are all 
ranged along the great gallery of the Vatican, 
withfmall fpaces between them ; fuch of the car- 
dinals as had been the favourites of the late pope, 
have their cells hung with purple fluff, but the 
others ufe only green ferge. The feats, tables, 
and bed are all covered with the fame, and over 
the door of each of the apartments is painted the 
arms of the cardinal to whom it belongs. A 
long range of windows running along the front 
of the gallery, give light to the cells, and there 
are ventilators to carry off the foul air. 

The Swifs, who guard the door of the Vatican, 
are changed every two hours ; and in the fquare 
of St. Peter is a body of troops, commanded by 
the general of the church, who is moft com- 
monly a Roman nobleman. Near the caftle of 
St. Angelo, there is another body of. guards, the 
foldiers of which are commanded by the marlhal 
of the church, and thefe guard the pafTages 
through which the cardinals receive their provi- 
lions. Neither the cardinals, nor their attend- 
ants fhut up with them, are to be fpoken to, 
except at particular hours, and then it mull be 
aloud either in the Latin or Italian language. 

Before any provilions can be carried in to the 
cardinals, the foldiers, who guard all the inlets to 
their apartments, examine ftridlly whether any 
letters are concealed within the difhes, and if 
any are found, they are deftroyed. Every day 
about noon, and towards evening, the coaches 
jbelonging to the different cardinals come into 
the fquare of St. Peter, and their domeftics 
alighting, go to the fteward of the conclave, and 
demand their mailers provilions. Having re- 
ceived the dilhes, &c. they march to the inner 
paffage, in the following order; firft the car- 
dinal's two llaff bearers, each with his wooden 
mace, painted of a purple colour, having his 
arms upon it. Behind thefe marches his valet 
cle chambre with his lilver mace, and after him his 
gentlemen follow, two and two, bare-headed. 
Next follows the mailer of the houfhold, with a 
napkin on his Ihoulder, . attended by the butler 
and the carver. The ftafF bearers who follow 
him, carry the cardinal's yidluals and drink on a 



lever, whereon hangs a large kettle, containing 
feveral pois, plates, and difhes. Others carry 
large bafkets, containing bottles of wine, bread, 
fruits, cream, jellies, and all fuch articles of 
luxury,- as can be procured. 

When they arrive at the entry of the paffage 
leading to the gallery where the bells are, they 
name aloud the cardinal whom they want, and 
a valet from within, admits porters to carry in 
the provilions. But although they ufe all thefe 
precautions, and many more, yet letters are of- 
ten conveyed to the cardinals ; and this is lbme- 
times done in the moft artful manner, by 
writing on the fkin of a fowl, and putting it 
into a bottle of wine. 

When the election is over, three of the cardi- 
nals wait on the pope, and afk him what name' 
he is determined to affume. He having an- 
fwered them, which is moft commonly the name 
of the pope who raifed him to the dignity or 
cardinal ; they deliver to him the fiiherman’s 
rod. The two firft cardinal deacons condudt the 
new elected pope to a place behind the altar, 
where, with the afliftance of the matter of the 
ceremonies and the facrift, who is always an 
Auguftine monk, they take off his cardinals ha- 
bit, to put on the pontifical, which is a robe of 
white taffety, a linen rochet, a camail and a cap, 
both of red fattin, with fhoes made of red cloth 
embroidered with gold, and a golden crofs on 
the tipper part. 

The pope, being thus properly drefied, is car- 
ried in his chair before the altar in the chapel, 
and there all the cardinals adore him, by killing 
his feet and his right- hand, kneeling before him. 
The holy father then raifes them up one after 
another, and gives them the falute of peace on 
the right cheek. This part of the cereniony be- 
ing over, the firft cardinal deacon, preceded by 
the matter of the ceremonies, carrying the crofs, 
and a choir of mufic linging, <c Behold the high 
cc pried fo acceptable to God, and fo juft,” goes 
to the great lodge of St. -Peter's, where the mat- 
ter mafon takes care to have the door opened, 
that the cardinals may pafs into the balcony, to 
acquaint the people with the election of a pope, 
crying with a loud voice, cc I bring you glad ti- 
cc dings, we have a pope.” Then one of the 
great guns belonging to St. Peter's is fired, to 
give notice to the caftle of St. Angelo, to dif- 
charge a whole round of artillery, and all the 
bells in the city are -fet a ringing, while the 

air refounds with the noife of drums and trum- 

# 

pets. 

During the whole of this noife, the whole bo- 
dy of the Roman people ft and in the ftreets, pray- 
ing for bleffings upon the new pope, from whom 
they promife themfelves every fort of happinefs. 
The fame day, the pope with his mitre on, is 
carried to the altar of pope Sixtus V. where the 
cardinals in their purple robes come and adore 
him a fecond time. The adoration is performed 
in the fame manner as before, and during the 
whole of the ceremony, the muficians ling an- 
thems fuitable to the lblemnity. In the mean 
time, the enqlofures of the' conclave are broken 
down, and the cardinals defeend into the middle 
of St. Peter's church, and behind them the new 
pope is carried in a chair, over which is a canopy 

adorned with gold fringe* His bearers feat him 

on 
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on the altar of St. Peter, where the cardinals 
adore him a third time, and after them the fo- 
reign ambaffadors, amidft a vaft concourfe of 
people. *te Deum is then fung, and the cardinal, 
who ftands on the epiftle fide of the altar, reads 
the verfes and prayers appointed for that cere- 
mony in the Romifli ritual. After this, the 
pope is fet down on the higheft fteps of the altar, 
and the aflifting cardinals having taken off his 
mitre, he folemny bleffes the people. His robes 
are then taken off, and twelve chairmen in long 
fcarlec cloaks hanging down to the ground, place 
him in his chair and convey him to his apart- 
ments. Such are the ceremonies pradtifed at 
Rome, the firft day after the election of a new 
pope ; and when we confider it in all its parts, 
perhaps, there was never any thing fo magnifi- 
cent under the name of religion in the world. 

The pope, as univerfal head of the church, be- 
ing eledted in the manner we have related, pre- 
parations are made for his coronation ; and thefe 
are equal in magnificence and grandeur, to thofe 
of the greateft monarchs in the world. If at the 
time of his eledtion, he is only a cardinal deacon, 
then the deacons of the facred college, confti- 
tute him both prieft and bifhop at one time in 
the chapel of pope Sixtus V. to which on the 
day of his coronation he goes in his cardinal’s 
habit, fupported by two prelates, who are the 
gentlemen of his chamber, and his cup-bearer. 
All the foreign ambafladors, the cardinals, with 
the Roman princes and nobility join in the pro- 
ceflion, and they are efcorted by the Swifs 
guards, both horfe and foot. When they arrive 
at the chapel of pope Sixtus V. the cardinals 
put on their red caps, and the pope has his pon- 
tificalibus delivered to him in the following 
manner: 

The firft matter of the ceremonies girds on the 
falda of taffety under the rochet, and puts upon 
his head the red fattin barrette . His holinefs 
then goes into the chapel, where the cardinals 
make him a very low reverential bow, and the 
holy father receives the fubmifiion of his fpiri- 
tual children like an indulgent parent. The 
gentlemen who attend the cardinals are on their 
knees, and the pope Hands with his back to the 
altar. After this, one of the cardinal deacons 
takes off his red barrette , and another puts on 
one of white taffety; they likewife take off his 
red mozette, and drefs him in the ameit, the 
aibe, the girdle, the ftole, and the red chafuble 
embroidered with gold. The firft cardinal dea- . 
con puts the mitre, adorned with precious ftones, 
upon his head, whilft the matter of the* ceremo- 
nies flings an anthem, accompanied by the choir. 
After which one of the fub-deans takes up the 
crofs that is carried before the pope, and the . 
cardinals pull off their barrettes in honour of the 
facred wood. 

^ The crofs is carried in the following order: 

I he pope’s gentlemen walk two and two, before 
h, followed by all the courtiers of the new fuc- 
ceflor of St. Peter, dreffed in their ceremonial 
habits. The pages march next, and after them 
a numerous train of confiftorial advocates, . the 
gentlemen of the privy chamber, the. archbi- 
ffeps, bifliops, and the pope’s chaplains, who 
carry the triple crown and mitre. The crofs 
comes after thefe chaplains, and is followed, by 
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the cardinal deacons two and two, and they by 
the cardinal priefts and bifliops in the fame or- 
der. After thefe come the Roman nobility and 
foreign ambaffadors, each attended by numerous 
retinues of fervants and dependants. 

The holy father is carried in a chair to the 
church, in the midft of this folemn proceflion, 
furrounded by his guards, and followed by vaft 
numbers of people. The knights of St. Peter 
and Paul, fupport the canopy over the holy fa- 
ther’s head ; and in that order the proceflion pro- 
ceeds to the great* church of St. Peter. Under 
the portico of St. Peter’s, near the holy gate, 
there is a throne eredted for the pope, where he 
fits under a canopy, having likewife benches 
railed in for the cardinals. 

Then all the clergy belonging to St. Peter’s, 
preceded by the dean, come and lcifs the pope’s 
feet ; after which, he is carried to the foot of the 
high altar, amidft the acclamations of the peo- 
ple. He here kneels down and prays before the 
hoft, bareheaded, and is immediately carried 
from thence to the Gregorian chapel ; there he 
places himfelf on a throne furrounded by the fo- 
reign ambaffadors, the cardinals, the Italian 
princes and nobles, with all the great officers of 
his houfhold. Being thus feated, he receives 
homage from every one prefent, by their kitting’ 
his feet, and then he beftows his bletting on the 
people, who teftify their regard for him, in 
the loudeft acclamations of love, joy, and 
efteem. 

# 

This part of the ceremony being over, the 
cardinals, bifliops, and other prelates, put on 
their white robes, whilft the canons of St. Pe- 
ter’s fing an anthem in the choir, and the pope 
wafhes. his hands four times. The firft bafon of 
water is presented him by the firft Roman con- 
fervator ; the fecond, during mafs, by the gene- 
ral of the church ; the third, by the French am- 
baffador * and the laft, by the ambaffador from 
the emperor. After this, the firft cardinal dea- 
! con drefies the new made pope in fine robes, 
adorned with the moft coftly jewels, and then 
the proceflion begins, by the firft matter of the 
.ceremonies carrying a lighted wax taper in one 
hand, and a bafon of water in the other. A pile 
of combuftibles is eredted in the bafon when the 
water is poured out, and fire is fet to it by the 
matter of the ceremonies, in order to put the 
holy father in mind of the vanity of all earthly 
grandeur, and he repeats three times to the pope, 
the following words, cc Behold, holy father, how 
c< the glory of this world paffes away.” 

The whole proceflion being arrived at the 
foot of the high altar, on which ftands feveral 
large filver candlefticks gilded, with wax tapers 
in them ; the pope makes a fhort prayer, and 
then rifing up, begins the mafs, having the car- 
dinal deacon on his right hand, as afliftant bi- 
fliop with his cope, and the cardinal deacon of 
the gofpel on his left, with two cardinal deacons 
behind him as affiftants. 

His holinefs having made the folemn confef- 
flon, the cardinal dean, who holds the mitre, 
gives it to the two cardinal deacons affiftants, to 
pux it upon his head. He then goes and fits 
down on his throne, before which, each of the 
three cardinal priefts reads a prayer, fuitable to 
. his coronation. The pope then defc<mds from 

‘his . 
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his throne ; his mitreis taken off, and the firftcardi- | or the forts of kings, are obliged to wait at table 

nal deacon aflifted by thefecond, drefleshim in the on the holy father, who comes into the hall drcf- 

Pallium, fayingto him, “Receive the Pallium, fed in his pontifical robes, fupported by two 

cc which reprefents to you the duties and perfection cardinal deacons, and followed by all the reft of 

<c ofthe pontifical function. May you difeharge it that body. Before his holinefs fits down to table, 

ci to the glory of God, and of his moft holy he wafhes his hands in ftatc ; the bafon being 

cc mother, the blefied Virgin Mary*, of the held by the Imperial ambafiador ; the firft car- 

blefied apoftles St. Peter and St. Paul, and of clinal bifhop pours the water on his hands, and 

cc the holy Roman church.” two cardinal deacons give him the napkin. Du- 

In the next part of the ceremony, the cardinal ting the whole of this ceremony, the other car- 

deacon of the gofpel puts three deacon’s vefiiures dinals with the ambafiadors and nobility kneel 

on the three crofies of the Pallium, and the holy down, and remain in that poflure till the pope 

father afeends the altar with the Pallium on his takes his place at the table’. 

fhouldcr, but without his mitre; andkiflesthe All things having been thus adjufted, the 
book of the holy evangelifts, at the fame time pope i3 next to take pofleffion of his love- 

perfuming the altar with incenfe. After this the reignty, at the church of St. John cle Lateran, 

mitre is again fet upon his head, and the firft car- which is his cathedral, and the metropolitan of 

dinal deacon perfumes him tl tree times with in- all the churchesunder his jurifdidtion, throughout 

cenie, and the ceremony clofes with a falute, the Chriflian world. This ceremony is perform- 

which the cardinal gives him on his left cheek ed a few days after the coronation, in the mofc 

and ftomach ; and the two other cardinals do the pompous manner that can be imagined, 
iameafter him. Thenthe pope returns to his throne, L. Twelve trumpets and twelve light horfemen 
where he receives the adoration of all the cardi- I begin the proceffion from St. Peter’s church, and 

nals, and of the clergy who are prelent. From fix ranks of four horfes each follow, carrying 

his throne he proceeds to the high altar, where he I cloaks belonging to the cardinals. After them 
fings with an audible voice, cc Glory be to God, march the mace-bearers belonging to the car- 

in the higheft ; ” and as foon as the prayer of dinals, all on horfeback, with filver maces on 

mafs is ended, he inftantly afeends his throne. their fhoulders, on which are the arms of their 

Then the firft cardinal deacon delcends into the mailers. Thefe are followed by the gentlemen 

confefilonal of St. Peter, attended by the prin- and almoners of the cardinals, foreign ambaf- 

cipal officers of that church. There they fing fadors, and princes, with a long train of Roman 

leveral Litanies, accompanied by the choir 5 after nobility, drefFed in the moft fumptuous manner, 

which the pope is carried into the benediction and attended by their fervants in rich liveries, 
feat, accompanied by his cardinals and prelates. The next part of the proceffion confifts of four 
The canopy under which he is carried, is iup- of the pope’s equerries, drefied in large red copes, 

ported by feveral of the Roman nobility, and and then his taylor, and two cloak bearers drel- 

two of the grooms in red liveries carry fans of fed alike, carrying two velvet portmanteaus em- 

peacocks feathers, on each fide of the chair. All broidered with gold. The pope’s grooms of the 

the cardinals ftand up while the two firft deacon {table in loofe coats of red ferge follow them, 

cardinals affift the pope to afeend the throne, leading the white jennets which the kingdom of 

which the day before was fet up in the middle of Naples is obliged annually to fend to his holinefs, 

the pew. An anthem is then fung, and the dean | as a tribute of homage for that kingdom ; the 

of the facred college reads the coronation prayer; j popes having for many ages claimed it as part of 

The fecond cardinal deacon takes ofF his holi- the patrimony of the holy fee. Thefe jennets 

nefs’s mitre, and the firft pu ts the triple crown on have filk houfings, with gold fringes and leaves 

his head, faying, cc Receive this Tiara,, embel- of filver plate; after them come feveral mules, 

<c iifhed with three crowns, and never forget richly caprifoned, and bordered with red velvet, 

“ when you have it on, that you are the father and gold fringes, feveral of the pope’s domeftics 

<c of princes and kings, the fupreme judge of the leading them by the bridles. 

“ univerfe, and on earth, vicar of Jefus Chrift, Three litters covered with red velvet or fcarlet 
“ our Lord and Saviour.” ^ | cloth follow them, and two officers on horfeback 

During the whole of this ceremony, Rome is march before the litters, attending the pope’s 

in an unbounded Rate ofconfufion ; for although matter of the horfe on horfeback, with his ftaiF- 

the guards are drawn up to prevent diforders, bearers who walk on foot, five of the pope’s 

yet filch is the madnefs of the people, that they mace-bearers come after in long gowns of purple 

run into all manner of extravagances ; and the cloth, faced with velvet, with their maces and 

murder of a few perfons is confidered as no more I enamelled collars. Fourteen drums come next 

than trifles. The coronation being over, the I on foot, drefied in red fattin flowered with gold, 

pope treats the cardinals, foreign ambafiadors, [ wearing plumes of feathers in their hats, and 

prelates, and all the great officers of ftate, with each of them bearing an enfign of the fourteen 

the moft magnificent entertainment that we can J quarters or diftridts of Rome. A band of the 

form any idea of. j pope’s trumpets follow them drefied in fcarlet, 

A lofty theatre is erefted at the upper end of a faced with gold ; and after them walk the apoflo- 

jfpacious hall, and in the center is a table, at lical gentlemen of the bed-chamber, with the 

which his holinefs takes his feat, under a velvet pages, all drefied in fcarlet. The commiflary of 

canopy adorned with fringes of gold. On the the apoftolical chamber, in purple, and the advo- 

left hand fide-board ftand a large; number of cates in black, with the family chaplains and 

gold and filver veffels 5 and on the right hand is pages all drefied in . fcarlet come afterwards, 

a table for the cardinals, ambafiadors, and great Thefe are followed by a vaft number of do- 

officers of ftate. The laity, although princes meftics, each of whom carries famedftog in his 
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RITES and CEREMONIES in the CHURCH of ROME. iSf 

hands, as a diftinguifhing mark of the rank they ]| is prepared for him under the portico, where his 
bare in the houfhoid, particularly the four pontifical robes and mitre are put on. Whilft he 
participents, who are drefied in purple, and carry I is on the throne, the canons of St. John de Lat- 
the pope's four crimfon velvet hats. | eran come and kifs his feet, and the cardinal 

Alter them come forty of the Roman officers, arch pried: makes an oration in the name of the 

mounted on ftately horfes, viz. the judges, chapter and delivers him the keys of the church, 

iuftices, fecretaries, notaries, comptrollers, fifcals, one of which is of gold, and the other of filver! 
&c. all drefied in long fenatorial robes and black As loon as this part of the ceremony is over, the- 
velvet hats. On the left hand of the dean cardinals put on their facred ornaments, and the: 
march the regifters of the courts, the clerks of pope walks towards the great gate' of the ca- 
the chamber, the auditors, and the matter of the thcdral, where the cardinal arch prieft gives him 

facred palace. The fourteen matters of the dif- a fprinkler, with which he takes holy water and 

tri£ts of Rome follow them, drefied in robes of fprinkles the people, then the fame cardinal per- 
crimfon velvet, lined^with rich taffety, and at- fumes his holinefs three times with incenfe. 
tended by fourteen marfh&ls in pink fattin veils. His holinefs then goes into his chair, and his 
The governor of Rome follows after, attended bearers carry him along the nave of the- church 
by a va£t train of dependants and officers, parti- under a rich canopy held over his head, tip to 
cularly the Roman princes, and fuch as attend the the high altar, where he prays. He is then carried 
pope’s privy chamber. The apoftolical fub- into the choir to a throne, where the cardinals 
deacon carries the tripple crofs, reverfed towards come and pay him their homage. Then the two 
the pope, who now makes his appearance in the cardinal deacons put on and take off his mitre, 
following manner: ... ' while he gives the facred benediction. When 

His holinefs is carried in a litter lined with this is over, he is carried into the palace of St. 
red velvet, embroidered and fringed with gold, John de Lateran, where feveral anthems are lung, 
and he himfelf is cloathed in a white fattin caf- at the clofe whereof, the cardinal prieft: makes 
fock with the rochet and ftole all of red velvet an oration, and repeats feveral particular prayers, 
if it is winter, but of red fattin if fummer. fuitable to the folemnity. The laft part of the 
Fifty young Roman gentlemen, drefied in white ceremony confifts in throwing fome handfulls of 
fattin, walk before his holinefs, and they are fol- medals among the people, and in giving them 
lowed by the pages of the bedchamber, and two twice his benediction. & 

troops of horfe guards. All the cardinals follow 

on horfeback two and two, immediately after the 

pope’s guard, and they are followed by the arch- 

bilhops and biffiops, of whom there are always Particular Ceremonies obfei'ved in the Vatican, 
many at Rome. The whole of the procefiion with feveral other Rites of a curious Nature 
clofes with two troops of light horfe, with their 

officers, pompoufiy drefied in fcarlet and gold. ^ When the pope holds a confiftory, his throne 
This magnificent procefiion marches from St. is ereCted in the great hall of the apoftolical pa- 
Peter’s to the bridge of St. Angelo, and from lace, and this throne is fquare, about eight feet 
thence to the Capitol, where the Roman people wide, and the pope afeends it by three fteps. Elis 
ereCt a triumphal arch for his holinefs, and the holinefs fits down on a feat covered with cloth of 
fenator prefents him with the keys of the city, gold, under a canopy of the fame, both equally 
holding a feepter in his hand, while he delivers magnificent. The cardinal bifhops and priefts 
an oration, which the new made pontiff* moft con- fit on his right hand below the throne, and the 
defcendingly ftoops to hear. cardinal deacons on the left, but in fuch apofture 

From thence they proceed to Campo Vachino> as to have their faces towards the holy father, 
where the duke of Parma eredts another trium- In thefe confiftories many things are tranfadted, 

phal arch before his palace, through which his both of a foreign and domeflic nature * letters 

holinefs is carried. They then crofs the Collif * from foreign princes are read, and anfwers re- 
cum> where the Jews have another arch eredted, turned’to them j appeals are heard from- the p re - 
aiid under it they prefent him with the five books lates in different parts of Europe, and meftengers 
of Mofes in Hebrew ^ One of their rabbies de- are difpatched with the declaration of the con- 

livers an addrefs to the holy father, exhorting, fiftory upon them. In thefe confiftories, cardinals 

him to reverence the law of Mofes, and an hum- are nominated and appointed and in- moft, refpedts 
ble requeft that he will be gracioufly pleafed to they are the fame as what we call our privy 
protect them. He, in anfwer, tells them that he has councils, for no appeals lay from what'they have 
the moft profound refpedt for the law of Mofes, -once given judgment upon. 

though, at the fame time, he rejedfcs their falfe in- Before we proceed to give ah account of the 
terpretations of it. After which the Jews retire pope’s chapel, we fhall here fay fomething con- 
without making any reply, and the procefiion cerning what the Roman Catholics call canoni- 
gocs forward through the lireets, which on that cal hours, or fervices to .be performed by the 
day are hung with tapeftry, and crowded with a people, whether clergy or laity at flared hours in 
vaft number of fpedtators. In this manner they the day. This fervice confifts of prayers and 
proceed to St. John de Lateran, where they are holy leffons, and it is to be faid in a Handing 
received by all the clergy belonging to that pofture, purfuant to an antient order of the 
church. church, and only upon days of penance, kneei- 

The pope being arrived at the gate of St. John ing. 
de Lateran, comes out of his litter, and the car- Mattins, the fir ft part of the fervice, and which 
dinal arch-prieft prefents him the crofs to kifs $ fignifies morning, is to be faid between fix o’clock 
after this his holinefe alcends the throne, which and nine, or foon after fun-rifing, fo as it does 
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not exceed nine before it is finifhed, Lauds, the ! 
fecond part of the office, and which fignifies 
praife, mull be faid at any time before three in 
the afternoon. Vefpers, fignifying the evening, 
arc to be repeated before fix o’clock, or as loon 
after as poflible.- Laft of ail. Complines, or the 
conclufion of the fervice, is to be repeated at any 
time before midnight- Thefe fervices ought to be 
repeated publicly in the churches, but indul- 
ge* icies are granted to thole who are not able to 
attend, fo that they may fay them at their own 
houfes y with their families, or privately in their 
clofets. 

But die Gran dell religious ceremonies obferved 

% ^ m O ^ y 

in the Romilli church, are thofe jn the pope s 
chapel, where there are forty grand mattes ap- 
pointed to be faid every year, three by the pope 
himfelf, thirty by the cardinals, and feven by the 
archbifhops and bifhops. It is the pope’s turn to 
fay trials on Eafter-day, Whitlunday, and ChriH- 
inas-day, and the others are faid on the fclbivals 
of the moll refpedted of the faints. When the pope | 
goes to the holy chapel he is carried in an elbow 
chair to a private apartment, where hp is dreffed 
in his robes j and as foon as he is properly equip- 
ped, he gets into another chair carried by twelve 
of his grooms, who are dreffed in long fcarlet 
robes reaching down to their knees, but when 
he goes to St. Peters, he is carried by the knights 
belonging to that church. 

On Sundays in advent and lent, when his ho- 
linefs goes to his chapel, he walks barefooted, by 1 
way of humiliation, but on the third Sunday in i 
advent, and fourth in lent, he is carried, thefe ' 
being privilege days fet apart for rejoicing. On j 
the fir ft Sunday in advent, the holy father carries 
the facrament into the chapel of pope Sixtus V. 
and at that time he is fupported by two of the 
cardinal deacons, and one of the Roman noble- 
men bears up his train. When the pope fays mafs, 
all the cardinals who are able to attends appear 
dreffed in robes of white damafk laced with gold, 
with this difference, that the cardinal bifhops 
wear copes, the cardinal priefts, chaiubles, and j 
the cardinal deacons the tunic, and all of them j 
white damafk mitres. The bifhops wear copes 
too, but inftead of being white like thofe of the 
cardinals, they are made of rich party-coloured 
filks, embroidered with gold, but their mitres 
are of white linen, only lewed upon pafteboard. 

The penitents of St. Peter’s church go like-, 
wife to the fame chapel in their chaiubles of di- 
vers colours j but when the pope does not cele- 
brate mafs himfelf, the cardinals wear' nothing 
but the rochet, covered with their copes; andfuch 
prelates as have a right to wear it, have only 
Ihort mantles over it, whilft thofe who have no 
right, remain in theirpurple-coloured robes. The 
dignified clergy, who do not chufe to walk, at- 
tend the pope in their carriages ; and the cardi- 
nals, as foon as they enter the apoftolical palace, 
pull off their gloves, and lay down every thing 
they have in their hands, in order to put on their 
copes in a chamber allotted for that purpofe. 
When the cardinals are dreffed in their robes, 
they go into the pope’s privy chamber, where 
they are waited on by all the great officers of the 
houfhold, who treat them as if they were princes, 
and entertain them with every thing neceffary, II 
till ac laft his holme fs makes his appearance, and )/ 



gives them the kifs of peace, acknowledging 
them to be his brethren. The vicar of jefus 
having thus humbled himfelf before the cardinals 
they all march off towards St. Peter’s, in the fob 
lowing order: 

The cardinals’ gentlemen walk firff, and they 
are followed by the pope’s chaplains ; after whi (: jj 
come the advocates, and all the other officers of 
the fpiritual court. The crofs is carried by an 
apoftolical deacon in a purple caffock, with a 
rochet and cope of the fame colour. The cru- 
cifix is turned towards the pope during the pr 0 _ 
cefilon, although this is contrary to the ufual 
pra<5lice of the church of Rome. On each fide 
of the crofs are two vergers with wands in their 
hands, and long mantles which trail on the 
ground. After the fub-deacons, march the pe- 
nitentiaries of Sc. Peter, followed by the bifhops, 
archbifhops, the governor of Rome, the cardi- 
nals, and the Swifs guards. 

In the middle of the guards ride the generals 
and captains of the light horle, with the pope’s 
relations, and the ambafTadors from the different 
European princes. After all thefe comes the 
pope, followed by his cup-bearer and chamber- 
lain, the clerks of the chamber, generals of or- 
ders, and all the clergy belonging to the 
chapel. 

The pope goes to the chapel without his 
mitre, commonly at . mattins, and during 
the holy week he immediately follows the 
crucifix, between the two eldefl cardinals. The 
others follow two and two ; after them comes 
the governor of Rome, with the other great of- 
ficers of flate. Upon entering the chapel, they 
falute the officiating prieft, who is dreffed for 
faying mafs, and Hands on the epiftle fide, with 
his back to the altar, after which each rifes and 
goes to his place ; where they fay a fhort prayer, 
and remain Handing till his holinefs comes in. 
The fame ceremony is obferved at entering St. 
Peter’s, where they, falute the conducing arch- 
prieH, whofe place is at the head of the chapter 
or canons, near the entrance into the choir. 
When the pope goes to attend mafs at any other 
of the great churches in Rome, the ceremonies 
are the fame as we have deferibed ; fo that it is 
needlefs to repeat them again, as that would be 
entirely fuperfluous. 

We fliall now proceed to deferibe the pope’s 
chapel, taking all the parts feparately, that the 
reader may have a proper idea of the whole con- 
ftru&ion. The archite6lure itfelf is extremely 
grand, but it is the interior part that we mult 
now attend to. 

On the gofpel fide of the altar Hands a throne, 
in the form, of an alcove, where the holy father 
is placed during the time of high mafs. Around 
the throne and the altar are feats for the cardinals, 
and behind them feats for the ambafTadors from 
foreign princes, with the archbifhops and bifhops 
who at that time happen to be at Rome. 

Before the Heps leading to the throne, is a 
fquare fpace fet apart for the monks, and the 
officers of the pope’s court, and near it is a kind 
of bullaHrade, which feparates this holy court 
from the place where the populace attend, and 
the whole is illuminated by feveral lamps. Near 
this are feveral lamps always burning, and be- 
hind is the choir for the. mufic, 
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The hi "h altar is embellifhed with feven wax 
candles, and the crofs is placed before the mid- 
dlcmoft taper, lomewhat bigger than the candles, 
but when his holinefs fays rnals, the number of 
candles is doubled. 

There can remain no manner of doubt but 
many of our fenfible readers will look upon molt 
of thefe ceremonies as trifling and infignificant, 
and poflibly they arefo; but it fhould be conli- 
dered, that it is no ealy matter to make a whole 
body of people forget their antient cuftoms, and 
turn inaninftant to a new way of thinking. It is 
much to belamented, that a great partof the exte- 
riors of religion depends upon exercifcs; which in- 
ducedfomewitsin thelaft century but one, with no 
bad intention, to fay, they often promiied us great 
things, but would not let us have any. There is 
a fecret pleafure in attending to the exterior parts 
of religion 3 connected with the interior, which 
none but thofe who are really pious, can ever 
have any relifh for. This fpecies of corruption 
in the human heart, gave rife to the building and 
decorating the molt famous temples, that the 
fenles might be captivated, while the cultivation 
of the faculties was negledted. 



Of the Ceremonies of the Mafs. 

We jfhall now proceed to give a particular ex- 
plication of the ceremonies obferved in the facri- 
fice of the mafs, which the Catholics look upon 
as the moft acceptable of all adoration, and the 
. molt effectual of all prayers. On Sundays, before 
high mafs, the holy water is confecrated, after 
which there is a procefllon. The faithful are to 
be prefent nt, mafs, with a conscience void of of- 
fence 3 and on entering the church, they are to 
fprinkle themfelves with holy water, as a fign of 
the neceflity of internal parity. The whole con- 
gregation, with the prieft before them carrying 
the crofs, walk round the church and places ad- 
jacent to it. Tinging hymns and litanies. 

While the prieft goes up to the altar, the peo- 
ple are to lift up their’ hearts to God, conftder- 
ing this ceremony, as obferved in imitation of 
Chrift’s retreat to the garden with his dilciples, 
juft before his agony began. When the prieft 
comes up to the altar, he bows before it, and 
with his back to the people, repeats a propitia- 
tory prayer, in which the people ought to join 
with him 3 and this is done in memory of our 
Lord praying with his difciples in the garden. 
The prieft then kifles the altar, to reprefen t the 
traitor Judas betraying Chrift with a kifs. Ha- 
ving perfumed the altar, he begins the fervice 
by Tinging what the Roman Catholics call the 
Introit or entrance, which varies every day ac- 
cording to the feftival or myftery which is to 
be celebrated. Immediately after the Introit, 
the prieft fays Kyrie Elcifon , which is a Greek 
word, and fignifies Lord have mercy upon us. 
It is add refled three times to each of the perfons 
in the ever-blefled Trinity, to Ihcw how much 
we ft and in need of God’s goodnefs and mercy, 
without which we would inevitably perifh for our 
.many fins. 

Then the prieft kifles the altar, while the 
people Ting the gloria cxcelfis , or glory to 
God i and when he turns, he fays, Dominus vobif- 



cum , that is, the Lotd be with you, and the peo- 
pie return his falute, by faying, cc and with thy 
<c Ipirit.” This falutation is repeated feveral 
times during the time of mafs, to point out the 
mutual harmony that ought always to be found 
between the prieft and the people. The prieft who 
officiates turns to the colledt, which is- fo called* 
becaule it is a prayer, containing a luminary of 
all that the church begs of God in the office of 
the day. The gradual is fung after the epiftle is 
read, and it is called the gradual, becaulb in the 
antient church, the people fung it as they went 
up into the gallery* in the fame manner as the 
Jews had their pfalms of degrees, when they went 
up into the temple. To this, they add the Hal- 
lelujah, except in Lent, when a verfeout of one of 
the penitential pfalms is fung in the place of it ; 
which pfalms are lung in a low mournful tone, 
this being a feafon of humiliation for fin. In the 
mean while, the deacon preients the incenfe to 
the prieft, who blefies it, laying over it, cc may 
<c God bids thee, to whofe honour thou fhalt 
<c be burnt.” 

Then the prieft, turning his face to the altar, 
kneels down or bows in a lowly manner, and re- 
peats a prayer, the people kneeling and looking 
towards the ground. The golpel is carried from 
the right fide of the altar to the left, as an em- 
blem of the gofpel being preached to the Gentiles 
after the refurre<ftion of Chrift. After the gofpel 
is read, the prieft perfumes and kifles it, faying 
to the people, cc Behold the facred law, I believe 
cc it with my heart, and confefs it with my 
<c mouth.” The prieft adds, cc May our fins be 
fc blotted out by the words of the gofpel.’* 
Then follows the fermon, and after it, the creed 
is fung by the whole congregation, when the 
prieft turns once more to them and falutea 
them. 

The offertory follows next,- which conlifts in 
the prieft’s offering up the ho fir, pointing out the 
introduction to Chrift’s humiliation, and then he 
elevates the chalice after the manner of the Jews 
when they offered an oblation 3 and then fetting 
it down on the altar, covers it. Both the 
bread and wine are blefied by the prieft. He af-^ 
terwards blefles the incenfe, and perfumes the 
bread and wine, praying that the Iweet fmell 
of this facrifice may be more acceptable to God 
than the fmoke of victims offered to him under 
the law. In the next place the altar is perfumed; 
and laftly, the prieft wafhes his fingers, which 
among other things is done, in order to point out 
that Pilate walhed his hands, and then declared 
our Lord to be innocent. 

As foon as the prieft has walhed his hands, he 
makes a profound bow to the middle of the altar, 
and addreffing himfelf to the facred and ever 
blefied Trinity, makes a lecond oblation of the 
bread and wine. He then turns to the people, 
and exhorts them to pray to God, that the facri- 
fice which is going to be offered, may be accept- 
able in his fight 5 to which the people bow con- 
fent, and then the prieft prays in a low tone of 
voice, only that at the end, he fays aloud, per 
omnia f<ecula> that is, cc for ever and ever 3” after 
v which he exhorts the people to lift up their 
hearts, as the hour of conlecration is at- hand. 
The words the prieft is now to utter, are be- 
lieved to be the moft awful that can be-fpoken 
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by man. They are to bring down the Lord God 
of heaven and earth upon the altar ; and the 
people anfwer, that they are in a proper difpoli- 
tion for the folemnity. The prieft then exhorts 
them to return their thanks to God for it ; to 
which the people anfwer, that it is meet and re- 
quifite fo to do. The prieft then addrefies him- 
felf to God the Father in a fhort prayer, which ] 
is called the preface, and is followed by the 1 
words, cc holy, holy, holy is the Lord,” fung by i 
the people. | 

What follows the preface is called the canon, 
which begins thus, l'e igitur , &c. “We therefore 
humbly befeech thee, O moft merciful Father.” 
The prieft after this, covers the hoft and chalice 
with his hands, a cuftom obferved formerly both 
by the Jewifh and Heathen priefts, who always 
laid their hands upon the victim, before it was 
offered up. The prieft makes the fign of the 
crofs upon the hoft and chalice, and pronounces 
the words whereby thrift inftituted and ordained 
the facrament of the eucharift. 

After the prieft has confecrated the chalice, by 
pronouncing the words of our Saviour, c< This 
4C is the cup of my blood, &:c.” he lifts it up 
that the people may adore it, and, by their 
prayers, beg of God, the good effects of that la- 
crifice they are then offering. He then raifes his 
voice, and fmiting his bread, begs God’s blef- 
fing on the congregation, and on himfelf, 
through the mediation of fuch faints as he men- 
tions. He likewife implores the Divine Majefty, 
to grant both him and them a place in his king- 
dom, as Jefus Chrift did grant to the penitent 
thief on the crofs. Having repeated the Lord’s 
prayer, the prieft fays a private one, to procure 
the favour of God, by the interceftion of the 
bleffed Virgin and the faints, and when he has 
done, he breaks the facred hoft, and puts part 
of it into the chalice. 

This being done, the prieft and people fing in 
concert, the Agnus Dei, &:c. three times over, and 
each time the prieft fmites his bread:, and then lays 
a private prayer for the peace of the church. 
When that prayer is over, he kifles the altar and 
the inftrument of peace, which is prefented to 
him by the deacon. The deacon receives it from 
him again, and then it is fent round to all the 
congregation, with thefe words laid to each par- 
ticular perfon, cc Peace be with you.” 

While the peace is killing, the prieft prepares 
himfelf for the communion, by two fecret pray- 
ers 5 and then, in a low voice he fays, cc I will 
“ eat of the celeftial bread $” and fmiting his 
bread:, adds thefe words ; cc I am not worthy 
cc that thou fhouldft enter my houfe, &:c.” 
which are repeated three times. He then par- 
takes of the wafer, and uncovering the chalice, 
fays, l< What fhall I give unto the Lord, for all 
£C the good things which, he hath done unto rne ? 
<c I will take the cup of falvation, &c.” Fie 
makes the fign of the crofs with the chalice, 
faying, “ May the blood of our Lord Jefus 
cc Chrift, keep my foul, &c/' When the prieft 
has received the communion, he adminifters it 
to the people j after which, they fing an anthem. 
After this, the prieft putting wine into the cha- 
lice, in order to take what is called the ablu- 
tion, repeats a fhort prayer, in which he begs of 
God, that- this communion which to the out- 



ward fenfes appears a temporal remedy, may 
prove to the hearts of the faithful, the means to 
obtain a bleffed eternity. Afterwards he caufes 
wine and water to be poured out for the fecond 
ablution, and accompanies this adlion with ano- 
ther Ihort prayer, and then falutes the congre- 
gation. 

The prieft then lings the poll communion, in 
which he is accompanied by the people ; and in 
this adtion he lalutes the congregation, as an 
emblematical reprefentation of our Saviour's fa- 
luting his mother and his dilciples after his re- 
furreftion. 

The congregation . is difmiffed with thefe 
v/ords, Tta miff a eft ; that is, <€ depart, the mafs 
<c is fulfilled. ” To which the people anfwer, 
c< God be thanked.” Laftlv, the people receive 
the benediction from the prieft who officiates, or 
from the bilhop if he is prelent, which is feldom 
the cafe, unlefs it happens in a cathedral church. 
What is here recited is the common form of mafs 
in all popifh churches and chapels ; or what 
may be properly called the common public di- 
vine fervice of the church of Rome. But there 
are other mafies, of which we fhall give an ac- 
count in the moft regular order, and thefe are 
lucli as are only performed on the moft foie run 
occafions, as will appear hereafter. 



Of Epij copal Mafs , Solemn Mafs , fcfr. 

When there is to be a folernn mafs and a bifiiop 
is to officiate, he is attended to the church by the 
canons and all the other officers, who wait upon 
him in ftate and grandeur at his palace i but if 
the palace happens to be at a great diftance from 
the church, then the canons meet his lordfhip in 
iblemn proceffion, as foon as he comes within 
fight. When he comes near the church, the 
bells are fet a ringing, to give notice to the peo- 
ple of his coming, and the moment he fets his 
foot within the church door, the organ begins to 
play. The mafter of- the ceremonies gives the 
fprinkler to the chief canon, who prefen ts it to 
the bifhop, and his lordfhip fprinkles himfelf, 
and then the canons with it, in the name of the 
ever-bleffed Trinity, and then goes and lays a 
prayer before the altar, on which ftands a defit 
prepared for receiving the holy facrament. He 
does the fame at the high altar, and then retires 
to the veftry, in order to put on fuch robes as are 
ufed by- thole of his rank, when they fay mafs, 
and which is done in the following manner: 

The fub-deacon goes to a little clofet contigu- 
ous to the altar, and takes from thence the epiico- 
pal fandals and dockings, which he elevates and 
preients to the bifhop. Then he kneels down, 
and pulls off* his lordfhip’s fhoes and ftockings, 
who, during this part of the ceremony, is fur- 
rounded by feven or eight church officers, all 
kneeling in the moft humble pofture. The bi- 
fhop then wafhes his hands, and two affiftant 
deacons put on his facred robes. The chief 
deacon having faluted the bifhop, kifles the cru- 
cifix, and puts it round the prelate^ neck, fets 
the mitre on his head, and prefents him with the 
paftoral ring, with the facred glove, each of 
which he marks with the fie;n of the crofs, and 
kifles it. 

The 
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The bifhop being thus dreffed in his robes, 
his clergy range themfelves about him in order, 
and two deacons place themfelves on each fide of 
him, attended by another deacon and a fub- 
deacon. Then the incenfe-bearer appears with 
his cenfer, and the bifhop bleffes the incenfe. 
After this the bifhop kiffes the crofs upon the 
high altar, and then walks in proceffion to the 
altar where he is to celebrate mafs. The incenfe- 
bearer walks before him followed by a prieft with 
the crofs, who is attended by two of the officers 
belonging to the church, carrying lighted tapers 
in their hands. Thefe are followed by the whole 
body of the clergy, and the lub-deacon who is to 
fin°- the epiftle, carries before his bread: the book 
of^the new teftament fhut, in which is the bi- 
fhop’s maniple. A deacon and pried: march be- 
fore the bifhop, and his lordfhip, as a token of 
humility, leans on two deacons affiflants, holding 
his paftoral flaff in his left hand, while his right 
hand is a little elevated, in order to beftow his 
bledingupon allfuch as defire it. 

The bifhop being now arrived at the altar, 
falutes his clergy with a low bow, and delivers 
his fhepherd’s crook to the fub-deacon, while one 
of the deacons takes off his mitre. Then the 
bifhop, with his clergy, make a profound bow to 
the crofs, after which, all the clergy, except the 
fub-deacon, the incenfe-bearer, two deacons afiif- 
tants, andone afiiftant prieft, with the bifhop retire. 
The incenfe-bearer having perfumed the altar, 
the bifhop begins the mafs, and the choir fing 
the words as he repeats them. At the end of the 
confeffion, the fub-deacon takes the maniple out 
of the book of the new teftament, kiffes it, and 
prefents it to the bifhop, who likewife kiffes it 
and puts it upon his left arm, while the canons 
all join in repeating feveral prayers. 

The incenfe-bearer delivers the cenfer to the 
fub-deacon, who gives it to the bifhop, and his 
lordfhip beftows his lpiritual benedi£tion upon it. 
The afiiftant prieft then perfumes the altar, gives 
it back to the fub-deacon, takes the bi (hop’s 
mitre from another deacon and goes to the epiftle 
fide of the altar, where he is thrice perfumed by 
another deacon. 



This part of the ceremony being over, the 
bifhop kiffes the crofs, and taking the crofier in 
his left hand, walks towards his throne. There 
he lays aftde his mitre, and making the fign of 
the crofs, from the forehead down to the bread:, 
he reads the introit, or entrance, out of the mafs 
book, which the afiiftant prieft holds to him, 
while another prieft holds a wax taper in his 
hand to give light to his lordfhip. Two deacons 
afliftants point with their fingers where he is to 
read, then all fing the Kyrie Eleifon together; 
after which the bifhop puts on his mitre, and 
binds around him the gremial, which is a fort of 
confecrated apron. Thus dreffed, he fits down 
on his throne, and two deacons affiflants fit on 



each fide of him, attended by a prieft, who fits on 
a ftool. When the choir have finifhed the Kyrie 
Eleifon , the bifhop, with his attendants, ftand 
up, and turning towards the altar, give out the 
hymn Gloria in Excelfis , in an audible voice, which 
is again fung by the choir. 

Next follows a fort of proceflion, in which the 
mailer of the ceremony walks fir ft, and after him 
the incenle-bearer, attended by feveral other of- 
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fleers, fuch as light bearers holding wax tapers. 
Next follows a fub-deacon, with his hands folded 
as if he w*s faying his prayers, and the deacon comes 
next holding the new teftament to his bread. 
Palling before the altar, they kneel down and fa- 
lute it, and when they are arrived at the place 
for reading the gofpel, the deacon, who then 
Hands between the two taper bearers, turns to the 
right fide of the altar, opens the book and begins 
the leffon out of the gofpel. When the deacon 
fays, Dominns Vobifcuin , i. e. the Lord be with you, 
the bifhop rifes and lays afide his mitre and his 
gremial ; and when he comes to thefe words, 
<c Here beginneth the holy gofpel,” he makes 
the fign of the crofs, and to conclude, bleffes 
himfelf with another crofs, after which the bifhop 
takes up his crofier, then makes the fign of the 
crofs again and all his attendants follow his ex- 
ample. The gofpel being read, he who officiates, 
kiffes the book, incenfes the bifhop, and all of 
them return in the fame order they came. 

In the next place the bifhop preaches, or one 
of his canons, who is afiiftant performs that 
fervice for him, and after lermon, the deacon who 
fung the gofpel, goes to the left hand of the bi- 
fhop, and leaning a little forward, repeats the 
prayer called the Confiteor> or confeffion. This 
confeffion being over, the afiiftant prieft publishes, 
the indulgences, and the bifhop gives the abfo- 
lution; but if there is no fermon they go on from 
the gofpel to the creed, which is repeated and 
fung in the fame manner as the other parts of 
the fervice. The offertory follows the creed, 
and the bifhop reads it Handing with his head un- 
covered, when he has done he returns to his feat 
and puts on his mitre, while one deacon takes off 
his paftoral ring, another his gloves, and a lay- 
man of fome eminence prefents him with a bafon 
to wafh his hands. The arch-deacon prefents 
him with a napkin, and then his lordfhip goes up 
again to the altar, fupported by the two afiiftant 
deacons. The fub-deacon, attended by two of 
the church officers, puts on his fhoulder the veil 
which covered the facred veffels, in fuch a man- 
ner, that it hangs a little lower on the right fide 
than on the left, and then with his left hand he 
takes the chalice in which are two hofts. 

The right hand leans gently over the veil, the 
largefl fide of which is made ufe of to cover the 
chalice 3 and an officer follows the fub-deacon to 
the altar, with wine and water. The afiiftant 
prieft, who is the m after of the ceremonies, mufl 
take care that the bifhop who officiates, fhall fol- 
low exadlly the rubric of the mafs, fo that he 
may with fome propriety be called a prompter ; 
and fome of the attendants muft ftand on each 
fide of the altar with lighted tapers, in honour 
of the facrament. When the bilhop elevates 
the hoft, the afiiftant deacon on his right hand 
holds up the lap of his garment; and he obferves 
the fame ceremony at the elevation of the cha- 
lice, while the attendants keep perfuming the 
altar. 

The lafl part of the ceremony confifts in the 
afiiftant prieft placing himfelf at the bi (hop’s 
right hand, while a deacon flands at his left. 
The prieft kneels while the bifhop lays a fnort 
prayer, and both rife up and kifs the altar. The 
bifhop gives the kifs of peace to the prieft, who 
turns his right cheek to receive it, after which 
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the prieft goes round with the kifs of peace to all ] 
the members of the choir. Such are the cere- 
monies obferved when a bifhop lays mafs, which 
indeed feldom happens; for in the Roman Ca- 
tholic countries, the prelates are more intent in 
hunting after worldly preferment, than in pro- 
moting the fpiritual interefts of thofe who are 
committed to their care. 



' The Jolemn Mafs, celebrated by the Pope. 

It is but feldom that the holy father of the 
Catholic church celebrates mafs, but when he 
condefcends to do fo, it is attended with many 
ceremonies ; but there are different mafles cele- 
brated by the popes ; an account of which we 
Ha all endeavour to lay before the reader; and firft, 
of that which is more common on particular 
fieftivals, and generally performed in the chapel 
belonging to his holinefs in the Vatican. 

The pope approaches the altar, drafted in his 
pontifical robes, with a cardinal deacon to take 
off his mitre, and an auditor of the rota to re- 
ceive it. On the right hand Hands another car- 
dinal deacon, who takes off his hat, and while 
the holy father is at prayer, the cardinal who 
fays mafs approaches and reads the confeffion. 
The cardinal deacons on the right and left of his 
holinefs, extend the firings of his mitre, and 
both of them as they lead the pope to his throne, 
hold up part of his robe. Every time his ho- 
linefs lifts up his eyes in a praying pofture, the 
cardinal deacon on his left hand holds up part of 
his robe ; but when he lifts up his hands, then 
the cardinal deacon on the right aififls the other. 
The pope firfl pays his refpedts to the crucifix, 
on the altar, and then to the cardinal who is to 
officiate. All the cardinals prefent being in their 
reipedtive places, they repeat a fliort prayer upon 
their knees, and then riling up continue Handing 
till the whole body of the people have affembled 
in the chapel, and his holinefs is leated on his 
throne. The cardinals falute the pope with a 
low bow, but the people kneel, in order to re- 
ceive his benediction, which he never fails to 
give them. 

His holinefs being thus feated on his throne, 
the cardinals rife up from their refpedcive feats, 
and go, with their cowls trailing after them, to 
falute the altar, which they confider as the throne 
of Jefus Chrift. In the next place they falute 
the pope as his vicar, and kifs his hand. In 
their retreat down the Heps of the altar, they 
falute the pope a fecond time; and after that, all 
the princes and foreign ambaffadors who happen 
to be prefent. Having returned to their feats, 
they Hand bareheaded, till their colleagues have 
gone through the fame ceremony; but while the 
common archbifhops and bifhops do the fame, 
they fit down on their feats, and are covered. 

Thefe are fome of the ceremonies obferved in 
the church of Rome, but we fhall now deferibe them 
more particularly. After the Agnus Dei is fung, 
his holinefs goes to the throne, and the cardinal 
deacon of the goipel Hands in fuch a manner on 
the epiHle fide of the altar with his hands clofed 
together, that he not only fees the facrament; 
but the pope alfo going to his throne. When 
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the pope is feated, the deacon takes the confe- 
crated holt upon the paten, covered with a veil; 
and turning to the people, elevates it three times 
fucce (lively : viz. in the middle,- and at each end 
of the altar. After that he gives it to the fub- 
deacon, who carries it to his holinefs. In the 
mean time the fame deacon takes the chalice in 
which is the confecrated wine, and having ele- 
vated it three times, as he did the hoH before, 
carries it to the pope, who adores Jefus Chrift 
in both kinds, as loon as they are prefented to 
him 3 which he performs by rifing up and bow- 
ing his body. 

When the deacon and fub-deacon are come 
dole to him, they place themfelves, one at his 
right hand, and the other at his left. Elis holi- 
nefs takes the large hoft which is upon the paten, 
and communicates; putting it into his mouth 
with his own hand : he then gives two final! ones 
to the deacon and fub-deacon, who kneel and 
kifs his hand before they receive them. The 
deacon continues Hill to hold the chalice, till the 
affiftant cardinal bifhop, drefied in his robes, 
comes up to the ponrifical throne, where the 
pope's vellry keeper prefents him with a golden 
pipe, one end whereof he dips into the chalice, 
and his holinefs at the fame time lays his hand on 
the other. Ele then inclines his head a little, in 
order to touch it with his lips, fucks up fome 
part of the confecrated wine, leaving the reft to 
the deacon, who carries the chalice to the altar, 
and there fucks up fome of the remaining wine, 
leaving the reft to the lub-deacon, who drinks it 
without the pipe, as alfo that which is poured 
out for the ablution of the chalice. 

In the mean time the pope gives the kifs of 
peace to all the cardinals, ambaffadors, princes, 
and prelates, and fometimes to private perfons 
who are defifous of receiving it from him ; after 
which he returns to the altar, and finifhes the 
mafs with the ufual folemnities. 

There is another folemn mafs obferved at 
Rome on Chriftmafs day, when the pope offi- 
ciates ; and of this we lhall give the following 
defeription : 

His holinefs walks to the church, preceded by 
all the cardinals, princes, and prelates, wearing- 
white mitres. The incenfe bearer, with feven 
officers, called Acolytes, each with a wax taper in 
his hand, walks before the crofs bearer ; and a 
clerk of the chamber, before the incenfe bearer, 
who holds a fword lifted up, with a cap upon it, 
which reprefents the irrefutable power of the 
epifcopal fword, which Chrift’s vicar inherits 
from the apoftle St. Paul, in order to let chrif- 
tians free from the bondage of the devil. The 
perfons who compofe the remainder of the pro- 
ceffion are the fame with thofe who walk on all 
fimilar occafions ; but fhould the emperor happen 
to be at Rome at this time, he is obliged to 
carry the train of the pope's mantle : two cardi- 
nals hold up the other end of it, and his holinefs 
walks in the moft ftately and majeftic manner, 
tinder a canoj^y lupported by eight gentlemen of 
the firfl: rank ; nay, if the fons of kings were pre- 
fent at this folemn proceftion, they could at moft 
but walk with die firft cardinal prieft ; fo tena- 
cious is the church of Rome, of what Hie con- 
fiders her privileges. 

When the pope goes into the church, he paftes 
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on to a chapel,, where he changes his robes, and 
then fits down. The cardinals bow to him, and 
kifs the fkirts of his robes on the right fide ; 
then come the other prelates in order, and 

kneeling before him, kifs his right knee, whilft 

the Latin and Greek deacons, who affift hisholi- 
nels (land in readinefs at the altar 3 after fome 
anthems are fung, a veftry keeper puts on the 
arms of the Latin fub-deacon a fmall napkin, 
containing the pope’s {lockings and his fandals. 
The fub-deacon carries all together to the 
pope, with his hands held up to his eyes, and 
the acolytes follow and Hand around the pope, 
whilft the fub-deacon and a gentleman of the 
privy chamber, get under his holinefs’s robe 
to put on his (lockings and his fandals. 

While the fub-deacon is putting them on, 
the affiftant bi/hops who are prefent at the ce- 
remony, hold before his holinefs a book and a 
wax taper, and the pope, with his affiftant dea- 
cons, fing an anthem and a pfalm in the mod 
devout manner. It is remarkable, that when- 
ever the pope fays mafs, the affiftant fub deacons 
take off and put on his mitre at lead a dozen 
times. A bifhop kneels down with the mafs 
book fpread open on his head, that his holinefs 
may read the offices for the day, and an affiftant 
fupports the book with one hand, and holds in 
the other a lighted taper 3 when the pope is {bat- 
ed again and prelented with water to wafh him, 
four noblemen of the firft rank wait upon this 
fervant of the fervants of God, as he ililes him- 
felf 3 and princ.es, kings, and even the emperor 
muftfubmit to this, if during the ceremony they 
fhould happen to be at Rome. Whilft the ce- 
remony is performing, the people kneel, but the 
prelates ftand up bareheaded. 

The pope having wafhed the deacon and fub- 
deacon, is affifted by them in pulling oft his 
robes and putting on others, all which he de- 
voutly kiftes. The pontifical ring is put on his 
finger, and his holinefs thus equipped, and fol- 
lowed by two auditors holding up his robes, pro- 
ceeds to the firft flep of the altar, where he re- 
peats the confeffion. The three youngeft car- 
dinals advance to kifs the holy father’s mouth 
and breaft, and whilft he receives their compli- 
ments, the fub-deacon, who (lands behind him, 
puts his hands upon his {boulders to fupport him 3 
all which ceremonies are confidered by the peo- 
ple, as eftentially neceftary to lalvation 3 fo true 
is the antient faying, cc that men may be led to 
<c believe any thing, while the eyes of the un- 
cf derftanding are deceived.” 

The gofpel deacon perfumes the pope, and- the 
pope does the fame to the altar, after which his 
holinefs gives the cenfer to the gofpel deacon, and 
going towards the middle of the altar receives 
the kiftes of the two gofpel deacons and of the 
afliflant deacons. In the next place he reads the 
introit or entrance, with the Kyrie Eleifon out of 
the mafs book, which the affiftant bifhop holds 
on his head inflead of a defk. His holinefs be- 
ing then feated, they lay the confecrated apron on 
his knees, and when he riles up they take it away. 
The Latin and Greek fub-deacon s ling the epif- 
tlcs in their refpedtive languages, which being 
nnifhed, the two fub-deacons, with the matter of 
the ceremonies, kifs the feet of the holy father, 
who reads the epiftle and gradual in his turn 



There is nothing particular in this till the end of 
the creed, uni els that feven acolytes, who each 
carry a lighted taper, furround the holy father, 
while he walks to read the gofpeL 

After the creed his holinefs wa flies his hands 
again, and a veftry keeper brings out the chalice 
with the paten, on which there is a fmall gold 
fpoon. The fub-deacon covers the whole with a 
cloth of gold, and lays them on the altar on the 
epiftle fide, after they have been firft well wiped* 
Then the Latin deacon takes three holts and lays 
them in proper order upon the paten, where they 
wait for his holinefs, whole mitre is put on, and 
his ring and gloves taken oft, and he w allies his 
hands again after the offertory. As foon as he 
has done walking, his ring is given him again, he 
goes up to the altar, the Latin gofpel deacon 
takes off his mitre, and two cardinal bifhops, 
afliftants to his holinefs, fet the mafs-book on. 
the altar on the gofpel Tide. One of the affift- 
ant bifhops informs the pope what he is to fay, 
and with his finger, points out where he is to 
read. Of the three hods which are unconfe- 
crated, the Latin gofpel deacon takes one, with 
which he touches the other two, and then gives 
it the veftry keeper to eat. He takes a fecond 
i and touches the chalice and paten with it, and 
then gives it to the fame veftry keeper, who 
eats it as he did the former, and alfo takes the 
wine and water which fliould be made ufe of for 
the mafs. The third hod the pope takes and 
confecrates, and this part of the ceremony being 
over, his holinefs bellows his indulgences among 
the people 3 who receive them in the fame facred 
manner as if they had come from heaven. 



' The Maffes for the Dead* 

It has been often taken notice of, that of all 
the fources of wealth to- the Romifh church, 
none comes up to, muchlefs equals that of maffes 
for the dead. It is natural for people of all 
ranks to wilh happinefs to attend the fouls of 
their departed friends and relations, and Roman 
Catholics being perfuaded that their priefts have 
a fovereign power to relcafe the fouls of the de- 
ceafed from purgatory, we need not be furpri fed 
that the people, who are kept in a (late of igno- 
rance by defigning men, fhould lay down their 
mod valuable treafures at their feet. Every parifli 
pried has his fees for faying maffes for the dead, 
and thefe fees are exacted according to the cir- 
cumftances of the furvivors, but as in fubftance 
the words are the fame, though in particular in- 
(lances differing in fome ceremonies; we (hall 
here confine ourfelves to an account of the mod 
folemn, namely, that which is performed by the 
bifhop for fome extraordinary perfons. 

This being a ceremony of a melancholy nature, 
all the decorations are removed from the altar, 
and (ix yellow wax candles are left burning, with 
a crofs in the middle. Two other wax tapers 
give light to the Credence, a place where th 
creed is concealed, and this is covered with a 
yellow table cloth, without any other ornaments 
than what are abfolutely neceftary, fuch as a 
mafs book, a holy water pot, a fprinkler, and a 

black 
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black cloth for abfolution. The acolytes fpread 
a black cloth upon the altar, and the bifhop offi- 
ciates in black robes. As foon as mafs is over, 
the bifhop puts on a new let of black robes, and 
all the books are covered with black. The bi- 
Ihop has no crofier in his hand, no gloves on, nor 
fandals to his feet. The fub-deacons are not al- 
lowed to kifs each other, for kiffes on all fuch 
melancholy occafions are abfolutely forbidden. 
They do not crofs themfelves, nor is the altar 
perfumed, as on other occafions. All ijhefe 
parts of the ceremony being over, the bifhop 
orders the deacons to grant a certain number of 
indulgences to thofe who will pray for the dead ; 
and this is confulered as one of the fundamental 
articles of religion in the Romifh church. 

The fermon follows, and the pulpit is hung 
with black, and if it be a particular mafs for any 
private family remarkable for their qualities, vir- 
tues, and honours, a flattering panegyric is deli- 
vered, in which the orator dilplays, as far as he 
is able, all the powers of rhetoric $ and endea- 
vours to add new graces to old worn-out enco- 
miums, which in the early ages of the world 
were the refill t of eloquence, and which flattery 
and diflimulation will never fuffer to grow out of 
fafhion, much lefs to die. 

On fuch occafions, a temporary chapel is erec- 
ted in the middle, or confpicuous part of the 
church, or near the monuments of his anceftor. 
If the deceafed is a prieft, his head is turned to- 
wards the altar 5 but if a layman, his feet. The 
fermon being over, they proceed to the abfolu- 
tion of the deceafed 5 which is done in the fol- 
lowing manner : Part of the gofpel of St. John 
being read, the perfon who officiates, with the 
deacon and fub-deaeon, return to the middle of 
the altar, from whence, after a profound bow, 
they go to the epiftle fide. When the fub-deacon 
comes to the bottom of the fteps, he takes up 
the crofs, and he and the deacon go together to 
the temporary chapel, where the corps of the 
deceafed lie. The incenfe bearer, and he who 
carries the holy water, walk firft : The fub-dea- 
con follows, between the two torch bearers, with 
the crofs j and after them come the choir, with 
yellow tapers in their hands. The perfon who 
officiates, with the deacon on his left hand, walks 
laft, and no one, except himfelf, is covered, un- 
lefs they go out of the church, and then they 
are all covered. Being arrived at the temporary 
chapel, the perfons bearing the incenfe and holy 
water, place themfelves at that end of the coffin 
fronting the altar, but fo me what to the left fide, 
and behind the perfon who officiates, who has 
the deacon on his right hand. 

The fub-deacon who carries the crofs Hands at 
the other end towards the gofpel fide, and when 
they are all placed, the perfon who officiates un- 
covers himfelf, and taking the ritual out of the 
deacon’s hands, begins the abfolution of the de- 
ceafed by a prayer, the firft words of which are, 
“ Enter not into judgment, &c.” After this he 
walks round the coffin, fprinkling it with holy 
water, perfuming it on both fides, and making a 
great number of profound bows. When he has 
performed the great work of abfolution, he fays 
the Lord’s prayer, and thereupon turns to the 
crofs and repeats feveral other prayers out of the 

ritual. Laftly, he makes the fign of the crofs pn 
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the coffin, and repeats the words, cc Let him reft 
“ in peace.” The whole being over, the perfon 
officiating with his attendants, return in the lame 
manner they came. 

When a bifhop dies, the ceremonies obferyed 
in faying mafs for the repole of his foul are more 
pompous than what we have already mentioned. 
The body is brought into the temporary chapel, 
in the fame manner as already deferibed, and four 
bifhops place themfelves at the four fides. The 
youngeft goes to the right of the deceafed’s feet, 
the fecond to the left, towards his head, the third 
to the left of his feet, and the fourth to the right 
of his head. The perfon who is to officiate, fits 
in a chair, having two perfons behind him, hold- 
ing the incenfe and holy -water. The deceafed, 
thus furrounded by five bifhops, is no longer ex- 
poled to the malice of the devil, who, in his 
happy fituation dares not attack him. The bifhop 
who celebrates, gives the abfolution, after which 
the firft of the four bifhops placed at the corners, 
fprinkles and perfumes the coffin on each fide 
three times. The requiem, or may be, reft in 
peace, is then fung, after which the fe'cond 
bifhop walks round and fprinkles in his' turn, re- 
peating a few prayers, and he is followed by the 
others in the fame manner. 

It fometimes happens that there are fums of 
money left to churches for the priefts to repeat 
thefe ceremonies annually, and on fuch occafions, 
they have, inftead of the real body of the de- 
ceafed, only the figure of one. Nay/it frequently 
happens, efpecially where families are much at- 
tached to devotion, that fums of money are left 
to different churches for the above purpofe of 
faying mafs for the repofe of the dead. But 
when the relations of the deceafed are not able 
to pay for all thefe honours, then the acloytes, or 
church officers, fpread a black cloth before the 
middle of the altar, and the prieft with his af- 
fiftants, carrying the incenfe and the holy water, 
turns towards the cloth, and lprinkles and per- 
fumes it three times. 

When the pope, or any of the cardinals affift 
at maffes for the dead at Rome, they are all 
dreffed in purple 5 one of the cardinals fings mafs, 
and the pope fings the prayers for the repofe of 
the dead. The firft cardinal prieft gives the 
fprinkling brufh and incenfe to the holy father, 
but none of the cardinals pay him any homage 
at this cereremony. The whole being over, the 
cardinals attend the pope home, and then retire to 
their own houies. Thefe ceremonies, however, in 
which the pope and the cardinals are concerned, 
are only ufed for perfons of the higheft rank, fuch 
as the cardinals themfelves, princes and other 
great men. 



Of the Devotion fat'd to the Crofs. 

Soon after the death of St. John, the laft of 
of the apoftles, the primitive Chriftians began 
to take fome notice of the crofs, for they figned 
every perfon at b apt ifm with it, and they prayed 
with their arms folded like a crofs. Thefe cere- 
monies, however, feem not to have been carried 
any farther, till towards the middle of the fourth 
century, when chriftianity received the fandtion 
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of the civil power, and its priefts were loaded Saviour to it, for, were they all genuine, he 
with honours. During the reign of the emperor muff have been crucified above a hundred times, 
Conftantine the Great, his mother Helena, a wo- and at each time above a hundred nails ftuck 
man, fuppofed to have been a courtezan, and through his body, all which is contrary to the 
much addicted to fuperftition, went on a pil- methods ufed by the Romans, and inconfiftent 
grim age to the holy land, where, according to fe- with what we have related in facred fcripture, and 
veral ecclefiaftical writers, fhe found the real crofs in ecclefiaftical hiftory. 

upon which our Saviour iuffered. Her fon, the That there fhould remain no mariner of un- 
emperor, ordered the figure of the crofs to be certainty concerning the crofs that was found by 

ftamped on his coins, difplayed on his ftandards, Helena being that on which our Saviour fuffer- 
aad painted on his fhields, helmets, and crown, ed, we are told that two others were found along 

but it does not appear that it was fet up in with it. Thefe, fay the ecclefiaftical writers, were 

churches till fome years after. the erodes on which the thieves fuffered who 

The great univerfal council held at Conftan- were crucified along with Chrift. At firft, it 

tinople towards the clofe of the leventh century was difficult to diftinguifh our Saviour’s crofs 
decreed, that Jefus Chrift fhould be painted in a from either of the others ; but after fome confi- 
human form upon. the crofs, in order to repre- deration, this matter was cleared up in the fol- 
fent, in the moft lively manner, to all Chriftians, lowing manner : 

the fufFerings and death of Chrift. Before this , ^ St. Macarius, a bifhop who attended Helena 

decree ofthe council ofConftantinople, Chrift was in her journey, defired all the people to join 

re prelented under the form of a lamb at the foot with him in prayer to God, that he would dire£fc 

of the crofs, and the holy ghoft in the form of a them which was the true crofs ; they did fo, and 

dove. Sometimes a crown was fet over the crofs, their prayers were heard. A woman feemingly 

to point out to the faithful, that a crown of ever- at the point of death, was brought to the croffes 
lafting glory will be their reward for their fuf- of the two thieves, both which fhe touched but 

ferings for the crofs. A ftag fome times was without any eftedb. After this, file was brought 

painted at the foot of the crofs, becaufe that crea- to our Saviour’s, and no fooner had Hie touched 

cure has an enmity to ferpents; and this was done it, than her diforder was removed, and fhe. found 
to reprefent Chrift, who is the enemy of the herlelf perfectly recovered. This miracle re- 
devil, the ferpent who deceived Eve. moved all manner of ' doubt, concerning the 

We are told that when Helena, or St. Helena, validity of the crofs, and it was brought in tri- 

as fhe is called, found the real crofs, it was quite umph to Jerufalem. In memory of this remark- 

entire, and the infeription frefh upon it, which, able event, a folemn feftival was inftituted by 
Pilate fet up, viz. “ Jejus of Nazareth, King of pope Gregory the Great, in the fixth century, 

cc the Jews” We are no where told what became and it is obferved throughout all Roman Catho- 

of this original crofs, but it appears evident, that lie countries on the third day of May. 
there have been many pieces of croffes found • There is another feftival obferved in honour 

fince that time, all pretended to be equally ge- of the crofs, on the fourteenth day of September, 

nuine with that dil covered by St. Helena. occafioned by the following event*: In the reigri 

In the year 690, pope Sergius pretended that of Heraclitus the Greek emperor, Cofroes, king 

he had found a large piece of the crofs, which is of Perfia, plundered Jerufalem, and took away 

ftill preferved at Rome as a moft precious relic ; that part of the crofs, which Helena had left 

and in 1492, the genuine infeription was found there, and fent it under a ftrong guard to his 
in a church that was repairing in the fame city, own country, it being confidered by him arid' 
where it had been concealed many years on ac- his foldiers, as the god of the Chriftians. After 

count of the troubles of the times. Upon this feveral battles, in all which the Perfians were de- 

occafion pope Alexander VI. iflued a bull, pro- feated, Heraclitus had the good fortune to reco- 

mifing an yearly pardon of all fins to thofe de- ver the crofs, and carried it to Jerufalem. This 

vote Chriftians, who fhould every year, on the pious prince laid afide his imperial robes, in or- 

laft Sunday in January vifit this church, where the der to humble himfelf before it; and after, he 
infeription had been difeovered. A large part of had taken them off, he laid the crofs upon his 

the fame infeription upon the crofs is to be feen at fhoulders, that he might carry it in the greater 

Thouloufe, in the convent of the Benedidtine fplendour and folemnity to Mount Calvary, from 

Monks, and when expofed to public view, it is whence it had been taken. Many miracles were 

fceepcd in water, and the water being given to faid to have been wrought on this memorable oc- 

the fick, cures them of many diforders. cafion, and the feftival in memory of it, iscalled 

But if thefe fuppofed or pretended pieces of the Exaltation of the Crofs. Paris boafts to 

the crols have been fo much multiplied, fo have | have a piece of the crofs,- which they fhew~ to 

many other things pertaining to it, particularly ftrangers, and they keep a feftival in memory of 

the nails, which although only four in number it on the firft Sunday in Auguft. 

according to the Roman manner of crucifixion. In making the fign of the crofs, the prieft is- 

yet, if we may believe the monks, they are now to lay his left hand ftretched open upon his 
to be found in almoft every monaftery. The im- breaft, and to take .care that it touch no part 

pofition is too glaring and too barefaced to be upon which the fign of the crofs is to-be made; 

fwallowed down by any man of common under- and he is likewife to keep the fingers of that 

Handing, which induced the late pqpe Ganganelli hand clofe together. The fingers of the right 
to fay, chat if all the relics of the faints to be [ hand, which are appropriated for making the 
met with in the convents were genuine, then they fign, muft.be difpofed in the 'fame manner as 
muft have been monfters indeed. It is the fame thofe of the left. He muft ftand with his head 
with the crofs and the nails which , fattened our 1 eredt and his hands ftreight, the fingers not be- 
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ing fo much as bent- The fign muft begin at jl away without a few of the hairs, yet they are 
the forehead, and fo defcend upon the bread:, t never diminilhed. 

from whence he is to proceed from the left lhaul- J It is needlels to fay any thing more, concerning 
der to the right. jj the amazing numbers of crucifixes uled by the 

They have croffes of all fizes in the church of Roman Catholics, whether in churches, on the 
Rome, and they are confecrated in the following highways, in the market places, in private 
manner: The bilhop of the diocefe dreffes him- houfes, and indeed in almoft every place. Allpow- 
felf in his robes and mitre, with his crofier in er and virtue are believed to reft in them* for the 
his hand, andlurrounded by his clergy, he prefents Roman Catholics tell us, that fome of them have 
himfelf before the crofs, and delivers a difcourfe Hied tears, others lweated blood ; while fome 
or fermon upon the excellence of it, there be- have difcoverd lacrilege, and ftruck the mak- 
ing three tapers burning at the foot of it, and fadtor either dead, lame, or blind. Some have 
then he takes off his mitre and repeats a prayer. reftoredthe dead to life, and others health to the 
The Litanies are next fung, and after them difeafed ; and all have dillinguilhed themfelves 
there is an anthem, which being over, the bilhop for fomething of a miraculous nature. The Ro- 
fprinkles the crofs with holy water, and perfumes man Catholics rmift not be without crucifixes in 
it with frankincenfe. If the crofs is not above their houfes, and Mr. Key fler, in his travels over 
his reach, he fets lighted candles upon each arm of the Alps, tells us, that if a perfon fhould be 
it j but if it is beyond his reach, then a ladder is found dead, which often happens, on account 
brought him to mount on. The whole of this of the vaft number of precipices, they fearch 
ceremony concludes with an exhortation to the his pockets, and if he has neither a crucifix, nor 
people, and feveral pfalms and prayers. beads, he is denied chrillian burial ; the people 

Befides fuch erodes as we have already menti- taking it for granted that he is a heretic, 
oned, there are fome of a more celebrated na- 
ture, and to which greater honours are paid. At ^ 

Loretto in Italy, where the Roman Catholics be- 
lieve there is a cottage in which the Virgin Mary Of fome other remarkable Ceremonies in the Church 
died, there is a famous crucifix, celebrated for of Rome, 

working a vaft variety of miracles, and is faid 

to have been ufed by the Virgin herfelf, becaufe By the decrees of the council of Trent, no 
the angels brought it along with the cottage from images are to be let up in churches, till they are 
the Holy Land to Dalmatia, and from thence firfl confecrated by the bifliop of the diocefe ; 

to Italy. In a nunnery at Ghent, in Flanders, and the ceremony is much the fame as that uled 

there is a crucifix, with its mouth always open, - at the benediction of a crofs or crucifix. While 
the reafonof which is this : One day during the the prayer is repeating by the bifhop, he mentions 

carnival, a nun being hindered from joining with the name of the faint whom the image reprelents, 
the reft in an entertainment, made her complaint and after that the holy water is fprinkled over 
to the crucifix, which fpoke to her, and told her the image; but if it is an image of the Virgin 

not to be difpleafed, for Ihe fhould be married to Mary, it is fprinkled and perfumed three diffe- 

it. The nun died the next day, and ever fince, rent times, and feveral pfalms and anthems are 

the mouth of the image on the crucifix has con- lung, the whole ceremony being concluded, by 

tinued open. There is at Trent, a crucifix, the bifhop’s making the fign of the crofs three 

which when the council was fitting there, appro- times, in honour of the three perfons in the holy 

ved of all their adts with an audible voice ; and and ever bleffed Trinity. It is certain that the 

this is believed as real matter of fadt by the Ro- Roman Catholics believe thefe images capable of 

man Catholics. ^ working miracles, for there is fcarce. one to be 

There is in Bavaria, a remarkable crucifix, of met with to which the honour of this fupernaturai 
which the following ftory is related by the priefts, power has not been aferibed. Thefe things are 
and believed by the people. One day a ftag be- not imagined by us r . for we read of them in all 

ing hunted, happened to fet his foot on a cru- the printed lives of thofe faints, who are adored 

cifix ; which had fuch an effect on him, that he in the church of Rome. 

flood ftill and would not move, nor had the dogs There is at Naples an image of Jefus Chrift, 

any power to touch him. In memory of this, which an impious wretch ftabbed, and fo lenfible 

a convent was built at the village of Pallingen, was it of the pain, that it put its hand to the 

which drew avail number of people to the place ; wound. The image of St. Catherine, at Sienna, 

fo that the emperor Charles the Great, in whofe has often driven away devils, and wrought many 

reign this happened, granted the village the pri- other extraordinary miracles. The image of 

vilege of holding a fair. This gave great offence the bleffed Virgin at Lucca, being once treated 

to the inhabitants of a village called Weilhaum, in a rude and indecent manner by a foldier, who 

who made intereft with the emperor to get the threw ftones at her, and had almoft broken the 
fair removed ; but the crucifix was lb much of- head of the young Jefus which (he held in her 
fended with what had been done, that it fet fire arms > Ihe fet the child on her other fide, and he 

to, and confumed to allies, the little town of has eycr fince been fo pleafed with his lituation, 

Weilhaum. . , that he will not confent to change it ; although 

There is at Cologne, a crucifix with a peruke I many devotees have offered to reftore him again 
on the head of the image, which they lay is of I to the embraces, of his mother, 
great antiquity, which feems rather improbable, | Another objedt of great devotion in the cjiurch 
becaufe perukes are of a modern invention. But of Rome, is the holy jfhroud in which Jofeph 
what is remarkable in this crucifix is, that al- of Arimathea wrapped Chrift’s body when he 
though the devotees who vifit the plac^ never go ll, laid icdn the tomb ; but either fortunately or un- 

. . * - fortunately. 
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fortunately, it happens that there are more than 
one of thefe fhrouds, and all adored m the lame 
manner. The two molt celebrated of thefe 
fhrouds are one at Bezan^on, and one at Tunn. 
With refpcdt to the firft, we have the following 
account in the writings of the molt celebrated 

Roman Catholic authors : 

On the feftival of Eafter, during mattins, or 
morning prayers, three canons walk out of the 
chapel, where the Ihroud is depofited, and fing 

thev crp cowards the high altar, “ Who is he 
<c t j ia t Riall remove the ftone from the fepul- 

chre.” At the fame time, feveral boys drefied 
in the form of angels, meet them, and afk, 
« whom feek ye ?” to which they anfwer, “ Jefus 
« of .Nazareth?” whereupon the boys reply, 
« he is not here.” Then the chanter addreffes 
himfelf in the following words to the firft of the 
three canons : c< Tell us, O Mary ! what thou 
ic ] ia ft feen in the way.” “ I have feen (fays the 
<c canon) the fepulchre of Chrift who liveth, and 
<t t h e dory of him v/ho is raifed from the dead.” 
The fecond adds, “ I have feen the angels who 
« are witneffes of the refurreftion, I have feen 
u the holy fhroud j” and at the fame time fhews 
it, along with the other cloaths in which the 
body of Jefus was wrapped. The third canon 
fays, <c Jefus Chrift, our hope, is rifen !” The 
choir confefs the truth of our Saviour’s refurrec- 
tibn by finging, cc It is much better to believe the 
« teftimony of Mary, than the impoftures of the 
« Jews 5 we know that Chrift is rifen from the 
« dead.” This a<51: of devotion is finifhed by 
the 2V Deum, which is fung by the choir and the 
people in the moft folemn manner. This facred 
fhroud of Bezan^on is famous for the many mi- 
racles it has wrought, for we are told that it has 
often reftored the dead to life, it has given fight 
to the blind, and cured the moft inveterate dil- 
tempers. 

Nor is the fhroud at Turin lefs famous than 
the other. It was brought from Jerufalem about 
the time of the cru fades, becaufe it did not chufe 
to remain among Mahometans. It afterwards 
changed its fituation feveral times, till at laft it 
fixed on a chapel in the cathedral of Turin, 
which is now called the chapel of the holy fhroud. 
There it has wrought many miracles, fuch as re- 
ftoring the dead to life, curing the lame and the 
blind, cafting out devils, and fuch is its imma- 
culate virtue, that although it is every day 
touched by pilgrims and devotees, yet it is never 
foiled, nor is there any neceflity for wafhing it. 
But notwithftanding all the virtues aferibed to 
thefe fhrouds, yet there are many more, nor is 
there a country where the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion is profefied, but fome of them are to be 
found. In what manner they could multiply 
into fuch numbers, muft be left to the reader's 
own judgment, for we do not confider ourfelves 
obliged to account for it. 

As the church of Rome is the moft attached 
to ceremonies of any in the known world, that 
bears the name of Chriftians, fo we find that 
every thing ufed in religious fervice is confe- 
crated. The robes worn by the priefts, the cloth 
which covers the altar, the altar itfelf, the church, 
the church-yard, and indeed every thing muft be 
confecrated and bleffed before they can be made any 
ufe of. This opens a large field for clerical pri- 



vileges, emoluments and honours ; and it im-^ 
prefies upon the minds of the people that there is 
fomething more than human in the character of 
that man who can change the nature of inanimate 
beings. 

The next ceremony to be. attended to, is the- 
homily or fermon, which follows after the gofpel, 
and confifts of exhortations to the people, to con- 
tinue ftedfaft in the faith, by avoiding herefies, 
and to perform fuch duties as are incumbent on 
them to their fellow creatures. When the gofpel 
is read, the prieft who is to preach, goes to the 
bottom of the fteps by the epiftle fide, and comes 
to the altars he then takes off his robes and puts 
on his cap, and kneels down on the laft ftep of 
the altar, where he repeats a prayer, begging of 
God that he will be pleafed to give his blefling 
to what he is about to perform. Before he begins 
the fermon, he bows to the crucifix, and makes the 

( figure of the crofs upon himfelf. Then he makes 
a low bow to the people, arid at every time he 
repeats the names of Jefus or Mary, he takes off 
his cap. If the bifhop is prefent, the preacher is 
always uncovered, and after fermon he expofes 
the crucifix to the view of the people. It is re- 
markable, that all the Roman Catholics preach 
without notes, and they put on a great appear- 
ance of fervency in delivering their difeourfes ; 
which feldom fails to make an impreffion on the 
minds of the hearers. As many of their fer- 
mons are preached in honour of their faints, fo 
the accounts of the miracles wrought by thofe 
perfons are fure to furnifh them with abundance 
of matter. Their attitudes and geftures often 
border on ridicule ; but cuftom, long fandtified 
by a continual repetition, draws a veil over every* 
thing.- In a word, the fermons delivered by the 
Roman Catholic priefts, are in all refpe£ts fuited 
to the nature of their devotions., and thofe who 
confider the one as a duty, muft reap fome bene-* 

fit at laft from the other ; for in all cafes there 

• ^ 

muft be a ftrong connection between both, other- 
wife the form of religion would be loft. 

It is a. rule laid down in the canons of the 
church of Rome, that all the altars fhould be 
made of ftone, the intention being to reprefent 
Chrift, who is the foundation ftone of the fpiri- 
tual building, which is the church of the faith- 
ful. The table of it muft be of one fingle ftone, 
and the body muft either be fupported by pillars, 
or filled up with mafon’s work. There fhould 
be at leaft three fteps to go up to it, either of 
ftone or brick, and covered with a carpet, and 
the clerk is to take care that a fine linen cloth be 
fpread upon the altar. All this muft be obferved 
with the greateft exaCtnefs in refpeft to the high 
altar, where the body of Chrift is generally de-- 
pofited, and two clerks muft adorn and take care 
of it, nOr are they, on any account, to approach 
it without furplices on. 

As foon as they approach it, they are to kneel 
down, adore the holy facrament, and repeat fome 
ejaculatory prayers ; and in particular thefe rules 
muft be obferved as often as the ornaments of the 
altars are changed. When they change the orna- 
ments, which is frequently done, the clerks are 
careful to fweep up the duft before they put on 
the ornaments for the -day; and the cloth that 
covers the table muft be do adjufted as to ' form 
the fhape of a crofs, by two corners hanging^ own 
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to the ground, and the other two not above half 
way. The whole mu ft be bleffed and crofted, 
and fprinkled with holy waters and the fame for- 
malities are to be obfcrvcd with refpe< 5 l to the ta- 
bernacle of the altar, and the box wherein the 
ho ft is laid. Altars are likewife adorned with ar- 
tificial or natural flowers, according to the feafon 
of the year, and the dull: mu ft be lwept off from 
the altar, once every day. The tabernacle of the 
holy facrament is fixed upon the altar, and is 
adorned with filver, gold, and all forts of pre- 
cious ftones, having on each fide tapers of fine 
white wax, which being kept conftantly burn- 
ing, ferve greatly towards illuminating the 
whole. 

The clerk, who attends the prieft at mafs, has 
a little bell, which he tinckles when the hoft is 
elevated ; and this he does nine times, thrice 
when the prieft kneels down, thrice when. he holds 
up the hoft, and thrice when he fets it on the 
altar 5 the fame formalities muft be ufed with ref- 
pe< 5 b to the chalice. Before every altar there 
muft be a balluftrade either of wood, marble, or 
iron, to keep the people from going too far ; 
and on each fide there muft be a taper, burning 
in a filver candlcftick, if the parifh is rich enough 
to purchafe one. They have likewife fmall 
portable altars, which they remove from place to 
place, and in thefe are always depofited the re- 
lics of martyrs. With refpedt to the furniture 
of their altars, it confifts of a vaft variety of 
utenfils ; for it is a maxim with them, that every 
ceremony is an a6t of worlhip. No layman is 
permitted to handle the facred veffels, it is the 
privilege of the priefts alone to handle them ; 
this cuftom they have borrowed either from the 
Jews or the Heathens, or from both. The cha- , 
lices muft be made either of gold or filver; and j 
before they can be ufed, muft be confecrated by 1 
the bifhop. . The paten, in which the facred hoft 
is contained, ' muft be made of the fame. metal as 1 
the chalice, and is generally about fix or eight 
inches diameter. 

The Pyx muft be made of gold, or filver gilt 
■within; and when the facrament is confecrated, 
by mixing wine with the hoft, it is put into it ; 
and it mu ft be taken out once a week, left it fhould 
become mouldy. A veil, in form of a tent, made 
of rich white fluff, muft cover this precious re- 
pofitory of wafers. There muft be a box of fil- 
ver, gilt within, to carry the communion to the 
jQck when it is to go any confiderable way ; and 
it muft be put into a filk purfe, and hung about I 
the neck in fuch places as are difficult of accefs. j 
There muft be another box for the larger wa- 
fers, which are round ; and this may be made of 
filver, tin, or pafteboard, lined with white taf- 
fety within, and adorned with rich filk without. 

A round leaden plate muft be put into the box, 
that the wafers may be always ready ; and thefe 
wafers muft be kept in a place neither too moift 
nor too dry. A plate of filver in the form of the 
fun, is fixed oppofite to the facrament, on the 
altar ; which, with the light of the tapers* 
makes a mo ft brilliant appearance. 

The incenfe which is made rife of in the 
church muft be of an odoriferous fmell, and 
broken a little, before it is put into the ccnfer, 
but not reduced to powder. 



The holy water pot ought to be made of HE 
ver, pewter, or tin 5 and the fprinkler, either <jf 
the fame, or wood, with hogs’ briftles, or wolvc.s 
hair twitted round it; and at the end there mult 
be a hollow knob with holes, in which a final! 
fpunge muft be enclofed. There muft be two 
veffels of pewter or earthen ware, to hold water 
for the clerks to wafh the chalice, and other 
things, belonging to the altar. The cloth which 
covers the altar muff: be of fine white linen, not 
too thin, nor Hitched, and fliouid.be without 
lace, but if there is any ince,.it muft be very 
narrow, and within two fingers breadth of the 
edge that comes forward. In that part where 
the prieft mod commonly kifics the altar, there 
muft be a fmall crofs wrought on the linen, with 
white filk or thread. 

The Pales, another utenfil ufed at the altar 
muft be made of the fame linen as that already 
mentioned, and each muft be bleffed and confe- 
crated, nor can any perfon below the degree of a 
fub- deacon be permitted to touch them. Thefe 
are ufed to reprefent the grave cloaths in which 
our Lord was wrapped when laid in the fe- 
pulchre. They are believed to have many vir- 
tues in them, and they ferve to point out a valt 
number of myfteries, which the Roman Catho- 
lics fay, Proteftants have not faith to compre- 
hend. 

Thefe linen cloths arc commonly called the 
corporeals, and a bag is made of the fame ma- 
terials, to hold them, with feveral croffes fewed 
upon it. Thefe bags and purlcs are faftened by 
a button and loop, and on one of the outfades 
there is a crofs embroidered, of about three 
quarters of a fpan in length. The veil of the 
chalice is made of filk, of the fame colour as the 
reft of the decorations ; and is about three fpans 
fquare, but there are no croffes, nor any figures 
whatever upon it. In large churches where the 
folemn mafs is performed, the prieft muft have 
veils of ten fpans long, and ftriped with filk, of 
four colours, viz, white, green, red, and pur- 
ple, to hold the paten up with ; but black veils 
are never made ufe of, not even at maffes for the 
dead, nor on Good Friday. . There muft be 
veils or covers, for the croffes in Paftion Week, 
and thefe are made of camblet, or fluff of a pur- 
ple colour 5 but without any figure, image or 
crofs upon them. 

In every church there ought to be a flag or 
ftandard, about nine or ten ipans long and fix 
broad, of a colour fuitable to the patron, and in 
the middle of it the figure of the patron fhould 
be reprefented in embroidery. This ftandard is 
by the canons ordered to be of a fattin damalk, 
taffeta, or camblet lined with linen, with a bor- 
der and, a fringe round it, and the pole muff: be 
about five feet long. With refpedl to the mafs 
book, it is fo well known, that we need not fay 
much concerning it, only that fo late as the tenth 
century, almoft every church had its mafs book 
or liturgy, and all thefe in fome things differed 
from each other. At prefen t, there 'ire fome dif- 
ference between the liturgy ufed by the French 
church and that at Rome. The Roman Catholics 
are fully perfuaded that the mafs book was writ- 
ten by St. Peter and given to his fucceflor Sr. 

Clement ; but we fhall leave the reader to judge 

how 
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how this can be reconciled with church Hiftoiy, 
which gives no account of mafs books till the 

flX B efore C aThu rch can be ere&ed, the bifliop^s 
confentmuft fir ft be had and obtained, and it. 
belongs to him to fix the place, the extent of it, 
the revenues and minifters belonging to it, the 
fund for lights and decorations, with all fuch 
other things as are neceffary. He mu ft like wife 
fix the crofs on the ground of the new intended 
church, and lay the firft ftone of it, or at leaft if 
he does it not in perfon, then he mu ft appoint 
another to a£t under him. A wooden crols muft 
be fet where the altar is to ftand, the day before 
the ftone is to be laid, and likewife on the day 
following. A fquare ftone is to be made choice 
of, which is to be the foundation ftone of the 
facred fabric, and if it happens to be at Rome, 
and the pope is inclined to perform the ceremony, 
he muft have his rochet on, and other robes fuit- 
able to the folemnity of the occafion 3 but an in- 
ferior bifhop performs it in his ordinary robes, 
holding the paftoral ftaff in his hand. 

Thus drefled he muft go to the ground in- 
tended for the new church, and there- blefs the 
fait and water by repeating feveral prayers 3 that 
for the fait is the following, <c May it be exor- 
« cifed by the living God, and being fo exor- 
cc cifed for the falvation of thole who believe, 
(C may it preferve health of body and mind to 
< c all fuch as {hall partake of it, and may it have 
cc fufficient influence to deftroy the malice of 
cc Satan.” After this, he blefies the water in 
the lame manner, and then puts the fait into the 
water in the form of a crofs, repeating feveral 
prayers fui table to the occafion. An anthem is 
then fung, with the eighty-third pfalm, in which 
all that are prefen t join 3 and during this part of 
the ceremony, the bifhop, or the perfon officiat- 
ing for him, fprinkles the ground with the fait 
and water. The pfalm and anthem being ended, 
he turns himfelf towards the place which he has 
been fprinkling with holy water, and addrefies 
himfelf to God in a prayer, through the media- 
tion of that particular faint to whom the new 
church is to be dedicated and confecrated. 

He then takes off his mitre, and blefies the 
foundation ftone of the altar, repeating feveral 
prayers, and fprinkles it with the holy water. 
The fprinkling being performed, he makes feve- 
ral times the fign of the crofs, in the name of 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoft, and 
it is done by marking the ftone with a knife, or 
chifiel. A litany is then fung, after which the 
bifhop rifes up from kneeling on a carpet Ipread 
for him on the ground, and turning towards the 
ftone, repeats fome more prayers. Another 
anthem is lung and then the hundred and 
twenty-fourth plalm; and to conclude, while the 
mafon is fixing the ftone, the bilhop touches it 
with his hand, and fays, “ thou fhalt cleanle me 
with hyfbp.” 

This is the form obferved in the dedication of 
an altar, but when the church is finilhed, there 
muft be another dedication of the whole fabric, 
before divine fervice can be performed in it. A 
Sunday, or holiday, if pofiible, muft be made 
choice of for this purpoie, and the arch -deacon 
is to give notice of it to the people, that they 
mav fa ft the eve before. In the mean time, the 
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clergy prepare the relics which are to be depo- 
fited under the altar of the new church, and they 
are put into a neat decent vefiel, together with 
three grains of incenfe; to this are added a fmall 
flip of parchment, the year, the* month, and the 
day on which the church was confecrated, with 
the bi {hop's name who performs the ceremony, 
and the name of the faint to whom it is dedi- 
cated. The vale in which the relics are deposited 
muft be fealed up and put in a very clean place, 
and two tapers muft be kept burning before it. 
Before die dedication begins, three crofies of a 
confiderable height muft be painted on each of 
the walls of the church, and over each of them 
muft ftand a wax candle of an ounce weight. 
The care of this is left to the clerk or facrift, 
who is obliged to have every thing properly pre- 
pared for the reception of the bifhop who is to 
perform the ceremony. 

On the morning of the day appointed for the 
ceremony, the bifhop appears in his pontifical 
robes, and orders twelve candles to be lighted. 
He then goes out of the church and orders every 
one prelent to do the fame, except one deacon, 
who is left behind, locked up, and drefled in his 
robes. The bifhop, with his attendants, goes to 
the place where the relics were put the day be- 
fore, and begins the leven penitential pfalms 
with a low voice, and an anthem, without litanies, 
and during the time they are repeating, he takes 
off his robes and puts on others. 

The remainder of the clergy prefent at the 
ceremony, are drefled in their robes, and after 
they have fung the pfalms, the bifhop, with his at- 
tendants, goes to the church door, where he pulls 
off his mitre and begins an anthem, which is fuc-' 
ceeded by a prayer. He then leans upon a chair 
placed there on a carpet for that purpofe, whilft 
the litanies are flinging. He blefies the holy 
water, and firft fprinkles himfelf, after which he 
does the fame to all prefent. He then puts 011 
his mitre again, and walks round the church, at- 
tended by the fub -deacon carrying the crofs, and 
the clerk with the holy water. As he goes along, 
he fprinkles the walls of the church in the 
name of the blcffed Trinity, and as he walks, 
his robe is held up by two train bearers behind, 
while the clerk carries the holy water - at fuch a 
proper diftance, that the bifhop may be able to 
dip the fprinkler into it. 

Being returned to the place from whence they 
fet out, and another anthem and pfalm lung, the 
bifhop, while prefent, repeats feveral prayers. 
Thefe ceremonies are fo numerous, that every 
perfon who joins in them muft hold a ritual in 
his hand. Another prayer being repeated, the 
bifhop ftrikes the door of the church with 
his paftoral ftaffi, repeating aloud, cc Open the 
cc gates, that the King of Glory may come in.” 
The deacon who remained locked up within, aflcs 
who this King of Glory is, to which the bifhop 
anfwers, cc That it is the Lord God Almighty, the 
cc God of Hods.” Then all the people cry out, 
cc Open the doors,”, while the bifhop repeats a 
prayer in Latin, to frighten away the devil. 

At length the door being opened, the bifhop 
enters, attended by his minifters only ; for the 
people are not yet permitted to enter, except two 
or three mafon s, who are to clofe the fepulchre 
where the relics are depofited, and cement the 

D d d altar 
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altar tabic with mortar. The bifhop as he goes 
in, fays, cc Peace be in this houfe.” To which 
the deacon anfwcrs, <c When thou Hi alt enter 
into it/* WhiUt Tome v/ords applicable to this 
v/ifli are ringing, the bifhop advances to the mid- 
dle of the church, where he kneels down, and 
begins the Ifcni Creator Spirit ns, with his head 
uncovered, and his face towards the high altar. 
Then one of the fub-deacons takes lime- allies, 
and fcatters them on the pavement, in the form 
of a crofs ; pronouncing twice the name of the 
mint to whom the church is dedicated. The 
fame honours are fhev/n to the faints whole re- 
lics arc depofited in the church ; becaufe it is 
believed that many miracles will be wrought by 
them. While this is doing, the people call out, 
<c Wc bcleech thee to hear us.*' And along with 
the name of God, they join that of the titular 
faint, making fcveral times the fign of the crofs. 
The bifhop makes the fign of the crofs three 
times upon the altar, after which he repeats fome 
prayers, and an anthem is fung, with the fong 
of Zachariah. During this part of the ceremony 
the bifhop puts on his mitre, and with his cro- 
fier, draws upon the allies a double alphabet in 
capitals. 

The next tiling to be attended to, is the fecond 
dedication of the altar, which is done on the 
fame day with that of the church. As foon as 
the bifhop has made the double alphabet with 
Ids crofter, he takes off his mitre, and turning 
to the high altar, repeats an anthem, which is 
lung by the choir. This is done three times, and 
each time they raife their voices a note higher, 
while the bifhop bleffes the fait and water, with 
the allies and wine. When he blelfes the allies, 
he prays that God would fend his angel to confe- 
crate them, that thefe allies may become a whol- 
fome remedy to all fuch as lliall call upon the 
facred name of God, and confefs their manifold 
11ns and tranfgreflions ; and that they who, whilft 
they are calling on his name, lliall fprinkle them- 
felves with the allies for the expiation of their 
fins, may obtain health of body, and falvation 
of their precious and immortal fouls. 

After this prayer the bifhop takes the fait, and 
mingles it with the afhes in the form of a crofs. 
A handful of this compofition he throws into 
the water, blefling it three times ; and then he 
blelfes the wine, and mingles it with water. He 
delivers a difeourfe to the people oil the virtues 
of things confecrated for the fervice of God, but 
this does not end the whole of the ceremony, 
there being (till feveral other parts remaining. 

From the altar the bifhop proceeds a fecond 
time to the church door, and with his paftoral 
ilaff croffes it at the top and bottom, repeating 
a prayer to God, that the fign of the k crofs may 
prove invincible, and be the means of driving 
away devils ; and he likewife prays, that fuch as 
vifit this church may be blefled, and abound in 
all manner of good things, profperity in time, 
and happinefs in eternity. He then returns to 
the place where he confecrated the holy water, 
and looking towards the high altar, uncovered, 
exhorts the people to beg of God, to blefs and 
keep this place, by the afperfion of water min- 
gled with wine, fait, and afhes, through the me- 
rits of Jefus Chrift, An anthem is then fung by 
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the choir, and at the beginning of it, the bifhop 
flan ding before the altar, dips the thumb of his 
right hand into the water that had been confe- 
■ crated before, and makes the fign of the crofs 
on the middle of the altar table, confecrating it 
in honour of God Almighty, of the blefled Vir- 
gin Mary, and of ail the faints; in commemo- 
ration of the faint to whom it is dedicated, in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghofl. Befides the crofs in the middle, he 
makes one at each corner, two at the epiflle fide, 
and two at the gofpcl fide. After which he re- 
peats a prayer, and walks' feven times round the 
altar, fprinkling it with holy water. 

This part of the ceremony concludes, by the 
bifhop’s patting behind the altar, and from thence 
walking round the infide of the church a fecond 
time, fprinkling the bottom of the walls with 
holy water. Fie then fprinkles the middle of the 
pavement before the altar, and from thence pro- 
ceeds to the great gate, and continues the cere- 
mony crofs-v/ays, from one end of the wall to the 
other. Fie turns his face to the four corners of 
the world, and then turning towards the great 
gate, repeats a prayer, laying his hands on his 
bread, and pouring holy water upon the cement 
of the flones, under which the relics are ~de- 
pofited. 

The next part of this ceremony conjills in the 
proceflion of the relics, which proceeds in the 
following order: The bifhop with his clergy, 

preceded by the crofs, carried by a Tub-deacon 
between two torch bearers, go and fetch the 
relics with much ceremony. The chrifm is car- 
ried to the entrance of the church, and at going 
into the tent where the relics are depofited, an 
anthem is fung, together with the ninety-fourth 
pfalm. The bifhop having repeated feveral 
prayers, the proceflion begins a fecond time, and 
is conducted as follows : 

The crofs bearers march firft, with wax tapers 
in their hands, and the clergy follow them, Ting- 
ing as they go along. Behind them march feve- 
ral priefts bearing the relics on a litter, with 
the incenfe bearer by the fide of it, who takes 
care to perfume the relics as they pafs along. 
There are feveral wax candles carried on each 
fide, and behind the relics comes the bifhop 
with his afliftants, Tinging an anthem, in which 
they are joined by the choir ; after which the 
whole proceflion goes round the church, and the 
bifhop makes an oration to the people ; which 
confilts chiefly in celebrating the charadter of the 
faint to whom the church is dedicated : at the 
fame time he exhorts them to treat the facred edi- 
fice and the name of the faint with all becoming 
refpedt, and contribute chearfully towards the 
fupport of the minifters who officiate in it. 
Laftly, the priefts take the litter upon their 
fhoulders, and enter the church in proceflion? 
followed by all the people prefen t, while an an- 
them is fung in honour of the relics, and of the 
faints to whom they belong. The proceflion, in 
the mean time, continues walking on $ and when 
they are come to the altar, where the relics arc 
to be depofited, a great number of tapers are 
lighted up, and the choir lings an anthem, 
which is given out by the bifhop. 

Before they are depofited in the fepulchre, the 

bifhop 
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bifhop touches the veflcl with lus mitre, and then 
,' ls L the relics, but he muff take care that 
f,l VY fi,i n s of the crofs be made on the four fidcs 
nf the^fepulchre, each in the name o t the three 
perfonsin the ever-blefTed Trinity He then dc- 
nofits the veflel containing the relics, in the le- 
milchre with every mark of refpeft and adora- 
tion in order to make a more lathing impreffion 
on the minds of the people All this time the 
choir fino-s, and continues till the bilnop has laid 
a* P one upon the mouth of the Tepulchre, which 
contains the relics, when he dips his thumb in 
the facred oil, and makes the tign of the crofs 
upon it. The mafons conclude this part by 
c ] 0 f, n cr up the fepulchre, to that the relics can- 
not b° afterwards expofed to public view without 
the coni'ent of the bifbop. This, however, is 
not the cafe univerfally, becaufe in fome churches 
they are permitted to lhew the relics of faints j 
und the author of this has been fhewn fome of a 
very extraordinary nature ; nay, he has feen three 
or four of the lame, at as many different places, 
and each of them are looked upon by the people 

as genuine. 

The ftone being fixed, blefied and figned with 
the crofs, the altar muft be incenfed, which the 
bifbop performs, by making the fign of the crofs 
and pouring the incenfe upon it,- beginning at the 
right hand, and going round ; during which time 
the choir fings an anthem iui table to the occafion. 

After it is incenfed, the biftiop repeats a prayer, 
while his afiiflants rub the table of the altar with 
a very clean cloth. The table muft be in the 
form of a crofs, and the bifhop muft incenfe all 

the four fides. 

The bifhop then makes five crofTes with the 
facred oil, and’incenfes the whole again, while 
the anthem is lung by the choir, and that is fol- 
lowed by another anthem. Twelve crofTes are 
made upon the walls of that part of the church 
next to the altar; and thefe being incenfed, the 
bifhop returns again to the altar, and having re- 
peated another prayer, gives out an anthem which 
is lung by the choir. . ' 

He again makes five figns of the crofs upon 
the altar, and kneeling down, prays that all true 
Chriftians that come to the altar, may be pro- 
tected from the In ares laid for them by the devil. 
At Rome, on Thurfdays and Fridays in Paffion 
Week, the altars are ftripped/of their ornaments, 
and walhed with wine and water; but this Teems 
rather to be a euftom peculiar to the place, than 
an cllablifhed ceremony, becaufe we do not find 
it attended to in other countries, where the Ro- 
man Catholic religion is profefied. 

Such is the manner in which the people in 
Roman Catholic countries, dedicate and confe- 
crate their churches, and to thofe who perufe this 
impartial account with the leaft degree of atten- 
tion, it will appear that the ceremonies are 
equally heavy and burthenfome with thofe in the 
law of Mofes. It may be added here, that al- 
though the deifts pretend to ridicule even the 
decent and innocent ceremonies ufed by the pro- 
teflants, yet Mr. Hume, one of their greateft 
writers, betrays his ,caufe, in telling us that the 
ceremonies in the church of Rome are the foie 
kipport of the Chriftian religion. 
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Of particular Cuftoms relating to Devotion in the 

Roman Catholic Church. 

Under this head the firft thing to be taken no- 
tice of, is, the ben edition of the Sign ns Deis % 
which is always performed during the firft year 
of the new pope's reign, and every feventh year 
afterwards. Thefe Agnus Deis' are made of 
white wax, in an oval form, and upon each of 
them is the figure of Jefns Chrift, in the form 
of a lamb ; the meaning of the word itfelf being 
the Lamb of God. This piece of devotion is 
much eftcemed by the devotees of the church of 
Rome, and the preparing of the Agnus Deis', 
cuts out much employment for fu.ch of the pope’s 
chaplains as a£t under his * chamberlain of the 
houfhold. The wax of which they are made, is 
taken from the remains of the candles ufed on the 
preceding Eafter; but as that is not always fu ft 
ficient to anfwer the end, tliey are allowed more 
out of the apoftolical chamber. 

The ceremony is performed on Eafter Tuefday 
in the following manner. The pope’s chief fa- 
criftan bleftes the water, and then the pope, 
drefied in his robes, bleftes it a fecond time. This 
water is put into a large filver bafon, and the 
pope repeats a prayer, begging that God would 
give his blefting to the water appointed to cleanfe 
finners from their impurities. After this, he 
takes fome balm and pours it into the water, ad- 
ding thereto the holy oil, which he likewife pours 
in, in the form of a crofs. During the ceremony, 
he offers up feveral prayers to God, and then 
turning to the Agnus Deis’, bleftes and incenfes 
them, imploring God to grant them all the vir- 
tues generally afcribed to them. After this fol- 
low feveral other prayers, and then his holinefs 
fits down in an eafy chair prepared for him, with 
a napkin girt around him in the form of an apron, 
and his mitre on. The gentlemen of his cham- 
ber prefen t him with the Agnus Deis’ in filver 
bafons, one after another, and the pope throws 
them into the holy water. The cardinals in their 
linen robes take them out with Ipoons, made for 
that purpoie, and afterwards lay them on a table 
covered with a clean white.cloth, and then wipe 
them with a napkin, which they wear in the form 
of an apron ; and the aftiftant prelates range them 
on a table, where they remain till they are tho- 
roughly dry. After this part of the ceremony, 
the holy father rifes up, and in a prayer, addreffes 
himielf to the Holy Ghoft, befceching him to 
bids them, and then makes his application to 
Jefus Chrift. After this they are again put into 
bafons, and the holy father takes the cardinals 
along with him to dinner. The fame ceremony 
is relumed on the Thurfday following, and con- 
tinued till they are all blefied, which is on Friday, 
and during that time foreign ambafiadors, and 
all forts of ftrangers, who are then at Rome, are 
permitted to be’ prefen t. 

On the Saturday following, mafs is fung by a 
cardinal prieft, at which his holinefs afiifts, drefied 
in his robes, and as foon as the Agnus Dei is 
fung, an apoftolic Tub-deacon, drefied in his 
robes, with the crofs bearer and two taper bearers 
walking before him, goes to the pope’s facriftan 

and 
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and takes from him a bafon full of thole Agnus 

Deis’ lately blefled,and wraps them up in a party 

coloured china cotton . The fub- deacon is followed 

by a clerk of the ceremonies, with two chaplains in 

their ftirplices 5 when they have come to 

the door of the chapel they all kneel, while 

the lub-deacon lings the following words, cc Ho- 

ct ly father, thefe are the new lambs, who have 

cc fung their Hallelujahs to thee. They drank 

“ not long ago at the fountain of holy water; 

<c they are now very light, or very much enligh- 

<c tened, praife the Lord.” To which the 

choir anfwers, tc God be praifed. Hallelujah.” 

After this the fub-deacon advances towards the 

altar, and when he comes fo near as to touch the 

rails, he again repeats the fame words; and a 

third time when he approaches the throne of the 

holy father. 

¥ 

Two auditors p relent the Agnus Deis’ to the 
two cardinal deacons a/Ti Rants, who lay them in 
a decent manner on his holinefs’s knees, and the 
two auditors hold the two ends of the napkin, 
whilft the holy father blcfTes the facred college. 
The cardinals having fhewn the utmoft refpedt to 
his holinefs, take off their mitres, and holding them 
with the points or horns downward, receive into 
them as many of the Agnus Deis’ as he chutes 

to bellow. After the cardinals have had their 

% 

ffiare, the remainder are diftributed among the 
foreign ambaffadors, nobles, and prelates, who hap- 
pen at that time to be in Rome. The ceremony con- 
cludes by the pope's wafhing his hands ; and he 
and all the cardinals unrobing themfelves.. 

As it frequently happens that many of thefe 
Agnus Deis* are not diftributed, in fuch cafes, 
thole that are left are given to the prelate who is 
the keeper of the pope's wardrobe, who diftri- 
butes them among pilgrims, or luch other 
foreigners as happen to vifit Rome. 

This practice of bleffing the Agnus Deis’ took 
its rife about the feventh or eighth century ; for 
as it was common in thofe ages to make thou- 
fands and ten thou lands of converts in a day, by 
only marking them with the fign of the crofs 
after baptilm, lb, in order to diftinguilh them 
from the Heathens, they were ordered to wear 
about their necks pieces of white wax, with the 
figure of a lamb upon them. This was done in 
imitation of the Heathen practice of hanging 
amulets around their necks, as prefervatives 
again ft accidents, difeafes, or any fort of infec- 
tions ; many of thele amulets are to be met with 
in the cabinets of the curious, and they are ftiil 
frequently found in Wales, and in the northern 
parts of Britain. They are in the form of rings, 
of a deep azure colour, interiperfed with moft 
beautiful white fpots ; and the lubftance of them 
refembles tranfparent glafs, and undoubtedly 
they have in them fomething of that nature. 

The next thing to be attended to, is the canon- 
ization of faints, and a folemn ceremony it is, 
efpecially when we confider, that by the pope’s 
Jingle a<ft he can make men or women who have 
been long configned to their graves, obje6ts of 
divine worfhip, and mediators between God and 
finners. 

When a perfon is to be canonized, the pope 
holds four confiftories ; in the firft of which, he 
caules the petition of thofe who folicit for the 
canonization, to be examined by three auditors 

a 



of the rota, and directs the cardinals to revile 
all the inftruments relating thereto. In the ft- 
cond> the cardinals make their report ; and in 
the third, which is held in public, the cardinals 
pay their adoration to the pope ; after which an 
advocate make's a pompous oration in praife of 
the perfon who is to be made a faint. He expa- 
tiates at large on the miracles he has wrought, 
and even pretends to know from what motives 
he adted. In the fourth confiftory, the pope, ha- 
ving fummoned all the cardinals and prelates 
together, orders the report concerning the de~ 
ceafed to be read, and then takes their votes, 
whether he is to be canonized or not. 

On the day of canonization, the church of St. 
Peter is hung with rich tapeftry, with the arms of 
the pope embroidered upon it, together with 
the arms of the prince who defires the canoni- 
zation. The church is moft pompoufly illumi- 
nated, and filled with thoufands of devout ca- 
tholics, ready to attend to the ceremony of the 
faints being conducted to paradife. It gives 
them fome encouragement to attend the cere- 
mony, when they confider, that the more ref- 
pedt they Ihew to the faint, the more ready he 
will be to hear their prayers, and offer them up 
before God. During this ceremony the pope 
and all the cardinals are drefled in white ; and it 
cofts the prince who requefts the canonization, 
a vaft fum of money, for all the officers belong- 
ing to the church of Rome mu ft have their fees ; 
but this is only a trifile, when it is confidered 
that the faint will intercede for his lubjedts, in 
heaven, who indeed, poor as they are, generally 
pay all the expences attending the ceremony. 

That the ceremony of the canonization may 
be conduced in the moft magnificent manner, 
an elegant theatre is eredted in St. Peter's church. 
But that the reader may be enabled to form a 
proper idea of all the different parts of the cere- 
mony put together, we Ihall here preient him 
with an exadt account of the canonization of 
four perfons, not longer ago than the year I'fin- 
Thefe perfons were Pope Pius Y. Andrew d’A- 
vellino, Felix de Cantalice, and Catherine do 
Bolognia. 

On the twenty-fecond day of May, 17 12, the 
proceffion began in the following order: The 

charity boys of the apoftolic hofpital of St. Mi- 
chael walked firft, with lighted tapers in their 
hands. They were followed by all the orphans 
in the city, maintained at the public expence ; 
by the fathers belonging to the convent of mira- 
cles of the third order, the bare-footed Auguf- 
tines, of Jefus and Maria, the Capuchins, the 
brothers of charity, the fathers of mercy, of Sc. 
Adrian, the Anchorets, of St. Onuphrius, the 
Minims, of mount Trinity, the fathers of Sc. 
Andrew the monk, and, in a word, by all the 
regular orders in the church of Rome. Thefe 
were followed by. the fecular clergy, and the 
whole proceffion was regulated by one of the 
pope's chamberlains. 

After thefe came the officers of the pope’s cha- 
^pel ; his efquires, in their caffocks, the procu- 
rators general of the five mendicant orders, all 
drefled in their proper robes, which, on fuch oc- 
cafions, are extremely magnificent. The gen- 
tlemen of the pope's bed-chamber followed, 

drefled in fcarlet ; after them came the fifeal pro- 
curator. 
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curator, the commiffary of the apoftolic cham- 
ber the confiftorial advocates, his holmefs s pri- 
vate chaplains, the gentlemen of the bed-cham- 
ber and the raufic of the chapel, linging without 
intermiffion, during the whole of the procefiion. 
After them came the four magnificent ltandards 
of thofe faints who were to be canonized, with 
the miracles they were faid to h a ve^ wrought, 
embroidered upon them. As the precedency 
had been given to St. Catherine of Bologna, her 
banner was carried firft ; that of St. Felix de 
Cantalice next; then came St. Andrew d’A- 
vellino ; and laft of all that of Pope Pius V. as 
the fervant of the fervants of God. _ Six of the 
Minor Obfervantines, each with a lighted taper 
in his hand, walked before ; the ftandard of St. 
Catherine, attended by the fociety of Bolognans 
of St. Petronius, the ftandard being fupported 
by four of the moft refpedtable fathers of the 

° r The ftandard of St. Felix was fupported by 
ten Capuchin friars, and followed by a great 
number of the fame order. Anotherdetachment 
of the lame order followed that of St. Andrew ; 
and the fraternity of the Agonizants that of Pope 
PiusV. each in the habits of their refpedtive 

orders. 

After them came the Referendaries accompa- 
nied by the regifters of the pope’s court,, and the 
clerks of the chamber. The mailer of the fa- 
cred palace followed after, having in his train 
all the pope’s domeftics of a fuperior rank, each 
of them carrying filver candlefticks with burn- 
ing tapers in their hands. The fub-deacon, who 
was crols-bearer, appeared in his white robes, 
having on each fide of him an apoftolic officer, 
carrying a red ftaff. The Vatican penitentiaries 
of the fociety of Jefus came next, dreffed in 
white, with their hats on, and then the generals 
of the orders, who were followed by the car- 
dinals, the deacons walking firft, the priefts after 
them, and then the bifhops, attended by the 
envoy^of Bologna on the right, and the confta- 
ble governor of Rome on the left, with a great 
number of other officers. 

The cardinal deacons affiftants, with the gof- 
pel cardinal deacon between them, walked next, 
and then appeared his holinefs in his chair. Be- 
ing about to open the gates of heaven to the new 
made faints, the minds of the people were filled 
with the ftrongeft fervour of devotion, efpecially 
as he was dreffed in the moft fumptuous manner 
that can be imagined. Eight of the ienior re- 
ferendaries bore up a rich and pompous canopy 
over the holy father’s head, with pikes embelliflied 
with filver, and the Swifs guards with their naked 
fwords furrounded the chair. His holinefs was 
followed by an apoftolical fub-deacon, called the 
auditor of the mitre, who walked between two 
gentlemen of the privy chamber in red robes ; 
the procefiion being clofed by the monks of the 
different orders ; together with, a long train of 
abbots, bifhops and prelates, from different parts 
of the world. 

It is almoft incredible to think what vaft mul- 
titudes of people followed the procefiion, all 
eager to obtain the pope’s bleffing, and to be re- 
commended to the notice of the faints who were 
to be canonized. As foon as the pope arrived at 
the church of St. Peter, he fet down the taper 
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in the CHURCH of ROME. 

he held in his hand, and putting off his mitre,* 
went up to the high altar, where he kneeled 
down before the holy facrament. After this he 
was carried to his throne, and the cardinal who 
was deputed to demand the canonization, moved 
towards the throne, having the Cardinal legate of 
Bologna on his left hand, and a confiftorial ad- 
vocate on his right. They firft bowed to the 
altar and his holinefs, and the advocate begged 
of the holy father that he would be pleafed to 
inroll among the number of the faints, the four 
holy perfons who had been fo ftrongly recom- 
mended to him. This was feconded by a gentle- 
man of the bed-chamber, who clofed his ha- 
rangue in begging for a bleffing on the cere- 
mony, and exhorting all the people prefent, to 
join with him in prayer for that purpofe. 

His holinefs then rofe out of his chair, and all 
the clergy kneeled down, whilft two muficians of 
the chapel fung the litanies of the faints. The 
fovereign pontiff called upon the Holy Ghoft to 
be with them, .while the^Minims kept Handing 
before the throne, and finging with tapers in 
their hands. It was then afked of his holi- 
nefs, if he would comply with the requeft of thofe 
princes who had folicited for the canonization ? 
to which the lecretary of briefs announced, that 
his holinefs was going to make a decree, for railing 
Pius V. Andrew d’Avellino, Felix de Cantalice, 
and Catherine de Bologna, to the rank of faints, 
to the glory of God, and the honour of the Ca- 
tholic church ; in order that their names may be 
called upon, for ages to come. After thefe 
words had been repeated, the cardinals ftood up, 
and the pope, as Chrift’s vicar, pronounced the 
decree of canonization ; commanding, that from 
that time, all the faithful fhould, in their ordinary 
courfe of devotion, pray to thefe faints, who were 
now become advocates for them in heaven. ' 

Whilft the mu fie in the chapel was finging, 
the mafter of the ceremonies gave notice, by a 
fignal to the citizens of Rome, that thefe per- 
fons were advanced among the members of the 
blelied, and that they were to be mediators be- 
tween God and them, for the remiflion of their 
fins ; upon which the whole city was in an inftant 
illuminated ; the churches were crouded with 
people ready to offer up their prayers to the new 
made faints ; the bells were fet a. ringing, and 
nothing but devotion in one part, and .confufion 
in another, were to be found. 

The whole ceremony concluded with the fol- 
lowing prayer, which the holy father compofed 
himfelf : 

c< May God Almighty have mercy on you, by 
<c virtue of the merits and prayers of the holy 
cc Virgin, and of all thofe whom we have now 

cj * 

<c declared to be faints : May the divine Ma- 
c< jefty, for their fakes, pardon all your fins, 
fC and lead you into eternal life ; giving you 
fC indulgence here, and remiflion of fins here- 
cc after. Amen.” 

To what has been here faid, we may add, that 
' canonization of faints was not known in the 

Chriftian church till towards the middle of the 

1 * 

tenth century, and fo far as we are able to form 
a proper notion, without prejudice or partiality, 
the Chriftians in that age borrowed it from the 
Heathens ; for it was cuftomary both with the 
; Greeks and Romans to deify all thofe heroes and 

E e e great 
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great men, who had made a more than ordinary I will appear evident to all thofe who are in the 
figure among them. leaft acquainted with hiftory. 

We have many inftances of thefc deifications , The Hebrews, under this name, often under*, 
among the Heathens, and they are recorded both'] ftand the prefents ufually fent from one friend to 

by their poets and hiftorians 3 nay, we fo me times another. Thus when Jacob fent a prefen t to 

find them introducing the gods themfelves, railing Efau, he defires him to accept his blefling 5 and 
up deceafed heroes to the rank of deities 5 thus when Achfah, the daughter of Caleb, petitioned 

Ovid deferibes Jupiter as deifying Hercules. her father to give her afield, flie faid, “ Give me a 

I cc Blefling. ” When Abigail carried David apre- 

As an old ferpent cafts his fcaly veil, fent, fhe called it a Blefling, which his hand- 

Wreaths in the fun, in youthful glory drefs’d ; maid had brought 3 and the reafon probably is, 
So, when Alcides’ mortal mould refign’d, becaufe prefents are ufually attended with good 

His better part enlarg'd, and grew refin'd 3 wifhes and compliments, 

Auguft his vifage fhone ; almighty Jove Befides thofe inftances of private Benediction, 

In his fwift car his honour'd offspring drove : or Blefling among the Jews, there are others of a 

High oe’r the hollow clouds the courfcrs fly, more public and folemn nature. Thus Moles 

And lodge the hero in the ftarry fky. directs Aaron, the high-prieft, toblefsthe people: 

cc On this wife fhall ye blefs the children of If- 
We read of Charles Borromea, archbifhop of cc rael, faying unto them, the Lord blefs thee 
Milan, that it was rcfolved on, fome years before and keep thee; the Lord make his face to 

he died, to place him among the faints as foon as cc fhine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee 5 

he died, which was done, and now he is adored cc the Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, 
as an objeCt of divine worfhip. This is exactly cc and give thee peace." - The prophetical writ- 
fimilar to the practice of the antient Heathens, ings are full of Benedictions. The patriarchs, 
who often told their heroes and great men while on their death-beds, bleffed their children and 
alive, that for their great and virtuous aCtions, families j and God ordained, that, when die 
they would be ranked among the gods 3 of this people of Ifrael fhouid arrive in the promifed 
we have many ftriking inftances in Virgil, who, land, the whole multitude fhouid aflemble be- 
of all the Roman poets, feems to have been the tween mount Ebal and mount Gerizim, and that 
moft addicted to the flattering of Auguftus, who bleftings fhouid be pronounced from mount Geri- 
. indeed had raifed him from a low degree of ob- zim on thofe, who obferved the law, and curfes 
feurity to grandeur. Thus he addreffes Auguftus. from mount Ebal on thofe who violated it, and 

this Jofhua performed, after he had conquered 
And chiefly thou, whole undetermin’d ftate part of the land of Canaan. 

Is yet the fubjeCt of the god’s debate: L The privilege of Benediction or Blefling, was 

Whether in after-times to be declared one of thofe early inftances of honour, and re- 

The patron of the world and Rome’s peculiar fpeCt paid to bifhops, in the primitive church, 

guard : - for bowing the head to them, and receiving their 

Or oe’r the fruits and feafons to prefide, blefling was fo univerfal, that emperors them- 

And the round circuit of the year to guide 3 felves did not refufe to comply with it. Thus 

Pow’rful of bleflings, which thou ftrew’ft around, Hilary reproaches the emperor Conftantius, tel- 

And with thy goddeis-mother’s myrtle crown’d. ling him, he received the bifhops with a kifs, with 

Or wilt thou, C as far, chufe the watr’y reign, which Chrift was betrayed, and bowed his head 

To fmooth the iurges, and correCt the main ? to receive their benediction, whilft he trampled 

Then mariners, in ftorms, to thee fhall pray 3 on their faith. 

Ev’n utmoft Thule fhall thy pow’r obey, > In the weftern churches, there was antiently a 

And Neptune fhall refign the fafees of the fea : J kind of Benediction, which immediately follow- 

The wat’ry virgins for thy bed fhall ft rive ; j ed the Lord’s prayer, and fome underftand by 

And Tethys all her waves in dowry give. it the final Benediction after the communion ; 

Or wilt thou blefs our fummers with thy rays, but Mabillon more truly interprets it of the Be- 

And, feated near the ballance, poife the clays 3 nediCtion before the communion, immediately 

Where in the void of heaven a fpace is free, after the Lord’s prayer : for there is a canon in 

Between the Scorpion, and the maid for thee : the council of Toledo, which cen Hires priefts 

The Scorpion, ready to receive thy laws, for communicating immediately after the Lord’s 

Yields half his region, and contracts his claws. prayer, without giving the Benediction to the 

people, and ordains, that, for the future, the Be- 
lt has been much objected againft canoniza- nediCtion fhouid follow the Lord’s prayer, and 
tion, that it is performed by human beings, which after that the communion : and, in Mabillon’s 
is giving them a power to make fomething an collection of Galilean Millais, the prayer, that 
objeCt of divine worfhip, which, while in this follows the colleCt after the Lord’s prayer, is 
. life, was no more than mortal. This objection ftiled Benedifitio populi) the -Benediction of the 
leems to be well founded, and many Proteftant people. 

writers have confidered the origin of canoniza- No one can be beatified till above fifty years 
tion, as -taking its rife from a mifunderftanding after his deccafe, and all the depofltions relating 
of the word blefling us, ufed in prayer. Thus in to his piety and holinefs in this life, are ftriCtlv 
prayer we fay, we blefs God, by which no more examined by the congregation of rites. This 
is meant than that we praife him. That the fol- ferutiny is carried on fometimes for feveral years 
lowing is the general and particular fenfe in j together, after which the pope fixes a day for the 

which the word blefling has always been ufed, 11 beatification, for the reputation of the candi- 
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date is feldom in any danger. His holinefs, at- 
tended by the cardinals, and all his great officers, 
2-oes to St. Peter's church, where he -lings high 
mafs, and then figns the bull, declaring the de- 
ceafed to be in heaven among the blefTed. 

Meffengers are immediately difpatched to the 
place where the deceafed was buried, and when 
the news arrive of the beatification, the corpfe 
is taken up and expofed to the people ; mafs is 
faid in honour of the Hefted, and from that time 
forward he is fuppofed and believed to work 
many miracles. Many of the mo ft learned among 
the Roman Catholics, fuch as Fleury, Baronius 
and Bellarmine fpeak of miracles and relics in a 
very cold, indifferent manner, and the late pope 
Ganganelli treats them very (lightly, and feems 
to wiffi that there were none of them left in the 
church, and that beatification and canonization 
were never again to take place. The Roman 
Catholic priefts, in this country, when they con- 
verfe with Proteftants, tell them that the belief of 
modern miracles, and the adoration of relics are 
not articles of faith, but that the pious may either 
believe in them, or rejeft them. This is one of 
the moft inconfiftent affertions that ever could 
take place; for, firft, in all countries, where the 
Roman Catholic religion is profeffed, a man 
would be in danger of lofing his life, were he 
but fo much as to hint to another that he doubted 
the truth of miracles, and as for the adoration 
of relics it cannot be difpenfed with, for all Ca- 
tholics are obliged to be at leaft once at rnafs 
every Sunday and holy-day, and on moft of thefe 
days, relics are expofed to public view, nor can 
the adoration of them be difpenfed with. 

But, fecond ly, whatever may be the praftice 
in thofe countries, thus much is certain, that in 
England, where all forts of religious fentiments 
are tolerated, all the catechifms and books of 
devotion written by the Romifh priefts incul- 
cate the neceffity of adoring relics, and believ- 
ing in miracles. Now as catechifms and books 
of devotion contain the leading principles of re- 
ligion, why, infert fuch things in them, unlefs 
they are articles of faith ? 

A few years ago two Romifh priefts, (Dr. Fell 
and Mr. Butler) wrote the lives of their faints, 
and thefe books are to be had any where in Eng- 
land. We fhall here ex craft the following paffages 
from them, which will lerve to fhew that there is 
but little difference between a Roman Catholic 
in England, and one on the continent. 

St. Raymond of Pcnniforte, having long re- 
monftrated to no purpofe againft the debauche- 
ries of the king of Spain, rcfolved to leave him, 
and return to Barcelona : but the king having 
forbid any one to tranfport him, St. Raymond 
threw his cope into the fea ; and, taking his 
ftaff in his hand, went into this new kind of Boat 
and arrived fafe at Catalonia. St. Francis of 
Paula was endued withfuch fupernaturalftrength, 
thac he carried away a rock of prodigious big- 
nefs, which hindered the foundation of a dormi- 
tory he was building. St. Agnes of Monte 
Pulciano received a vifit from the bleffed Virgin, 
holding the child Jefus in her arms, whom fhe 
permitted her to embrace and prefs to her breaft. 
After her death, fhe returned the' civility of St. 
Catharine of Sienna (who came to vifit her tomb) 
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in a very extraordinary manner. While the 
living faint was endeavouring to kifs the feet of 
die dead one, the latter lifted up her foot to St. 
Catharine's lips, through an excefs of humility to 
be before -hand with her. St. Bonaventure, not 
being able to communicate in the ordinary way, 
by reafon of a violent indilpofition in his ftomach, 
had the pyx placed upon his breaft, and the holy 
wafer immediately penetrated into his very bow- 
els. St. Ignatius, being given over by his phy- 
ficians, was viftted by St. Peter, who healed him 
with a touch. This faint was the famous foun- 
der of the Jefuits, who reckon up no lefs than 
two hundred miracles performed by him. St. 
Clara being one day at her devotions, a very beau- 
tiful child (fuppofed to be the child Jefus) with 
two Alining wings, flew into her lap, and caref- 
fed her with many fond endearments. Another 
time, being indiipofed, and not able to go to 
matins, fhe notwithftanding heard the office dif~ 
tinftly, though fung at a church very diftant 
from her monaftery. . St. Staniftaus Koftca be- 
came famous, after his death, for driving out 
devils, and reftoring perfons to life; and the Po- 
landcrs believe, that one of this faint’s bones 
fteeped in a little wine, is a fovereign remedy 
againft many diftempers. St. Clara of Monte- 
falco, having often declared to the nuns of her 
convent, that fhe had the figure of Chrift cruci- 
fied, and all the inftruments of his paffion graved 
on her heart, they caufed her body to be opened, 
after her death, and were convinced of the truth 
of this imracle. St. Didacus cured difeafes with 
the oil of a lamp burning before an image of our 
Lady. One day, being deftitute of food in a 
journey, he prayed to God, and immediately 
faw a table fpread on the graft, and covered with 
refrefhments. The famous St. Xavier, during 
his million to the Eaft-Indies, raifed fevcral per- 
fons to life. Being in the neighbourhood of 
Amboyna, he calmed a tempeft by plungin O his 
crucifix into the fea. In the heat of the aftion, 
the crucifix dipt out of his hand : but an officious 
fiffireftored it to him in a moment. St.-Rofa 
was fo venerable for her great fanftities, that the 
largeft trees of the garden bent down their 
branches, as faluting her, when fhe paffed by 
them to her cell. 

In the fifth century, the head of St. John -Bap - 
tift being found in a cave, near Emefa, a city of 
Phoenicia, a church was built in that place, arid 
the head of the faint placed in it with great cere- 
mony and devotion. But this church falling- to 
ruin, a very noble one was afterwards built in 
Emefa, to which the faint’s head was tranfported 
in 760. Theophanes tells us, it continued to be 
an objeft of devotion in 800, and lent forth a 
moft delightful odour, which cured all who ap- 
proached it with faith. It is believed, the head 
of St. John Baptift was afterwards transferred 
from Emefa to Coman a. in Pontus, and from 
thence to Conftantinople. The church of Arrif- 
ens pretends at this day to fhew a great part of it, 
namely, all the face as far as the mouth, and tb 
have received it by the means of one Walon de. 
Sarton, a canon of Amiens, who, being preferit 
at the taking of Conftantinople by the French in 
1204, found this relic in the ruins of the old 
palace. Some of the bones of this faint were 
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likewife preferved by the Chriftians, and when, 
in the reign of Julian, the pagans opened the fepul- 
chreof Sc. John at Sebafta, and burnt his remains, . 
thefe bones were fent to St. AchanaQus, who 
placed them in the wall of an altar. Afterwards, 
when Theodofius demolifhed the temple of Se- 
rapis, and built a magnificent church in its place, 
dedicated to St. John Baptift, thefe relics were 
removed thither, in 396. 

The bodies of St. Andrew and St. Luke were 
tranfported to Con flan tinople, in 357 , after hav- 
ing performed miracles in all places where they 
flopped. They were interred in the Bafilicci , or 
church of the Apoftles, where they became the 
objects of the peoples’ devotion, and thole, who 
accompanied thele relics, had part of them in 
recompenle. By this means they were difperfed 
in feveral places, and wrought miracles wherever 
they were brought. The memory of thefe relics 
feems to have been loft at Conftantinople, when 
about the year 550, the emperor Juftinian de- 
figning to rebuild the church of the Apoftles, the 
workmen found three wooden coffins, with in- 
feriptions, denoting that thefe were the bodies of 
St. Andrew, St. Luke, and St. Timothy. 
Juftinian, and all the people, teftified their re- 
fpe£t to thefe holy relics, re-placing them in the 
earth, and erecting over them a {lately monu- 
ment. The town of Vergi in Burgundy, and 
the church of Beauvais, pretend each of them to 
fhew one of St. Andrew’s arms. The church of 
Almafi, in the kingdom of Naples, pretends to 
have the body of St. Andrew, brought from Con- 
flantinople, when that city was taken by the 
French ; and the Roman martyrology allures us, 
that there conflantly diftils a medicinal liquor 
from this apoftle’s tomb, at Amalfi. 

The chains of St. Peter and St. Paul were 
held in great veneration, for the popes themfelves 
formerly difperfed the filings of them, as fove- 
reign remedies for difeafes. Arator tells us, they 
had, at Rome, in the fxxth century, the chains, 
with which St. Peter had been bound at Jerufa- 
Jem i and “we are told of a coat of St. Peter’s, 
brought from Antioch to Paris, and placed in the 
church of St. Genevieve, and Hugh, abbot of 
Clugni, it is faid, made ufe of it to cure a pa- 
ralytic, in the prefence of a multitude of per- 
l'ons. Some of St. Stephen’s bones, being car- 
ried by Oroftus a prieft, about the year 418, into 
the ifland of Minorca, occafioned the converfion 
of five hundred and forty Jews, who inhabited 
the town of Magona in that ifland. Much about 
the fame time, a vial containing a few drops of 
the fame faint’s blood, and fome fragments of his 
bones, cured a broken leg, and reftored a blind 
woman to fight in a town of Africa. The fame 
relics gave health to the fick, and reftored the dead 
to life. Other churches likewife were bleffed with 
the relics of this protomartyr : particularly at 
Ancona in Italy, in Portugal ; at Tours, Bour- 
deaux, and Bourges, in France : in all which 
places miracles were frequently perforined by 
them . 

Refides the relics of the apoftles, thofe of the 
fucceeding faints and martyrs were no lefs objects 
of the Chriftians devotion. Thus the relics of 
St. Ignatius, bifliop of Antioch, in the begin- 
ning of the fecond century, were tranflated from 
Rome, where he fuffered martyrdom, to Antioch, 
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and placed in the ccemetery near the gate of 
Daphne. The people daily vifited them, and 
many miracles were faid to be wrought by them. 
The bones of St. Polycarp, bifhop of Smyrna, 
who fuffered martyrdom about the year 169, were 
preferved by the Chriftians, who elleemed them 
beyond the richeft jewels. The relics of St. 
Fru6tuofus, bifliop of Tarragona, in Spain, who 
fuffered martyrdom In the third century, are 
fhewn in feveral places as, in a church near 
Barcelona, and in the town of Manrefe in Cata- 
lonia. The relics of St. Gervaife and St. Fro- 
taife, martyred at Milan under the emperor Va- 
lentinian I. being carried in proceffion to the ca- 
thedral church, reftored to fight a citizen of Mi- 
lan, who chanced to touch the ornaments, with 
which they were covered. Several other perfons 
were cured of difeafes by garments or linen, which 
had touched thefe relics. 

The modern church of Rome pays great ve- 
neration to the relics of faints and martyrs j for 
flirines, in which they are depofited, are firfl 
fprinkled with holy water, and then folemnly 
bleffed. The fubftance of the prayer is, that 
God would grant his protection to fuch as revere 
the merits of the faints, and humbly embrace 
their relics, to the end that thefe faithful fup- 
pliants may be guarded from the power of the 
devil, from thunder, plague, bad air, wild beafts, 
and from the hoftilities and machinations of men. 
The believer, who vifits relics out of devotion, 
muft acquit himfelf of this duty with zeal, and 
touch the facred limbs of faints with faith, and 
there are times fixed for ptiblicly expofing them 
to the devout. The relics in the church of Notre 
Dame , at Nix la Cha$elle> are fhewn every fevert 
years, accompanied with proclamations fuch as 
the following : cc The head and right arm of St. 
c< Cornelius are to be fhewn ; by whofe inter- 
cefllon may our Lord preferve you from the 
cc falling ficknefs, and after this life grant you 
cc the kingdom of heaven.” 

The tranflation of relics, or depoflting them . 
in fome church, is performed with great care and 
ceremony, and before they are tranflated, they 
are examined by the bifhop, who pronounces a 
folemn benedidlion over them. On the day of 
their tranflation, the ftreets through which they 
are to pafs, are cleaned, and the houfes hung 
with tapeftry. The church and altar are pom- 
poufly adorned, and the images of the faints 
ranged in open view. The relics are carried in 
proceffion under a;. canopy, the clergy walking 
before, and the people furrounding them with 
lighted tapers in their hands, and asfoon as they 
enter the church, TV Deum is fung, and the re- 
lics are let upon the altar to be worfhipped by 
the people. Prayers are appointed in honour of 
them, and a' lamp is left burning day and night 
before the place where they are depofited. 

Rut of all the relics preferved in popifh coun- 
tries, thofe of the blood of martyrs are the moft 
remarkable and frequent. Rome efpeciaiiy, and 
Italy, are grown famous for the great quantity 
that- is found in them. The earth at Rome (an 
Italian writer tells us) is ftained with the blood 
of the faithful. He adds, that the pope makes 
prefents of this facred earth to foreigners ; and 
he relates the following miracle on this occafion. 

An ambaffador of Poland earneftly folicited pope 
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pius V. to grant him a relic : whereupon his ho- 
linefs drew out his handkerchief, put a little Ro- 
man earth into it, and folding it up, gave it to 
the ambaffador, who took the pope to be in jeft. 
However, as foon as his excellency was returned 
back to his houle, he opened the handkerchief, 
and found it deeply drained with blood. 

It v/ould be end left to repeat the prodigious 
number of miracles, faid to be wrought daily by 
the blood of the faints. At certain feafons, it 
is feen to melt and run. There are feveral lique- 
factions of this kind, elpecially in Italy. Thus, 
on the feftival of St. Euftace, . at Rome, that 
faint’s blood is feen to boil. But the mod: re- 
markable is that of the blood of St. Januarius, at 
Naples, of the truth of which we here prefent 
the reader with what cannot be objected to by 

Catholics in the 
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world. 

On the 1 8th of September is performed, at 
Naples, the ceremony of expofing the head, and 
blood, of St. Januarius, patron of that city. On 
this occafion there is a folemn procedion made, 
in honour of the Saint, in which the martyr’s 
head and blood are carried in great pomp. Tiiefe 
two relics are made to meet, and when they are 
pretty near one another, the blood is feen to 
grow fluid, to boil, and to force itfelf over the 
ikies of the glafs vial, in which it is kept. This 
miracle is wrought annually, and never deceives 
the people’s expectation, who are always ready 
to witnefs to the truth of the fadt. 

The rife of this miracle, they pretend, was as 
follows : A Neapolitan lady, who was fo Tick as 
to keep her bed, having heard of St. Januarius, 
and his companions, refolved to feek her cure 
upon the place where thole faithful Chriftians had 
differed martyrdom. Accordingly die went, and, 
finding the place fbill wet with their blood, die 
filled two vials with it. In one die put all the 
pure blood die could take up, and in the other 
that which was mixed with earth and other filth. 
Scarce had die made an end, when fhe found 
herfelf cured. Soon after this, hearing that the 
head of the faint was lodged at Naples, die lent 
word that die was in poffeflion of the faint’s 
blood ; upon which the head was carried in pro- 
ceffion to fetch the blood. The pious lady did 
not wait for this vifit, but ran with the two vials, 
to meet the head of the martyr. In the firft mo- 
ment of the interview, the blood difTolved^ and 
convinced the people that it was really the faint’s 
blood ; and fince that time the miracle has never 
ccafed. 

Mr. Addifon mentions this pretended miracle, 
in his Remarks ' on feveral parts of Italy. <c I 
faw, (fays he, fpeaking of Naples,) 'a very 
fplendid procedion for the accefiion of the duke 
of Anjou to the crown of Spain. To grace 
the parade, they expofed, at the fame time, 
the blood of St. Januarius, which liquified at 
the approach of the faint’s head, though, as 
they fay, it was hard congealed before. I had 
twice an opportunity of feeing the operation 
of this pretended miracle, and' muft confefs I 
think it fo far from being a real miracle, that 
I look upon it as one of the mod: bungling 
tricks I ever faw. Yet it is this that makes as 
great a noife as any in the Roman church, and 
that Mr. Pafchal has hinted at among the reft, 
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in his marks of the true religion. The mo- 
dern Neapolitans feem to have copied it from 
one, which was fhewn in a town in the king- 
dom of Naples, as long ago as in Horace’s 
time. 

At Gnatia next arrived, we laugh to fee 
The fuperftitious crowd’s dmplicity. 

That in the facred temple needs would try, 
Without a fire, th’ un heated gums to fry : 
Believe who will the folemn fham, not I. 




cc One may fee at leaft, that the heathen prieft- 
<c hood had the fame kind of fecrets among 
cc them, of which the Roman Catholics are now 
<c mailers.” 

The next thing that claims our attention in the 
church of Rome, is the Jubilee, which is partly 
of Jewifh, and partly of Heathen original. A- 
mong the Jews were two forts of Jubilees, name- 
ly the lefTer, every feventh year 5 and the greater, 
every fiftieth year. The grand jubilee on the 
fiftieth year among the Jews, procured liberty 
for all fuch as were ftaves 3 the poor were acquit- 
ted of the payment of their debts ; all forts of 
pledges were to be delivered up 3 and the heirs 
of thofe who had mortgaged their eftates, were 
at liberty to take pofleffion of them in the name 
of their anceftors, it being a maxim in the Jew- 
ifli law, that the enjoyment of the fruits of the 
earth, during the fpace of forty-nine years, was 
a fufficient payment for the money laid out in the 
mortgage. 

In the fame manner the pope makes every fif- 
tieth year, a year of reft for his dutiful children* 
He forgives them all manner of fins 3 relieves 
the fpiritual poverty of the penitent, by opening 
the treafures of divine mercy to him, and re- 
ftoring him to the favour of God and the faints* • 
Thus we find that this ceremony comes in room 
of the fecular games of the antient Romans, only 
that it has a few of the. Jewifh rites mixed 
with it. It was firft inftituted by Pope Boniface 
VIII. who declared in his bull, that fuch as 
jfbould vifit the churches of St. Peter and St* 
Paul, in the year 1300, fhould have a full and 
free remiflion of all their fins 3 but as this was to 
be repeated only once in one hundred years, and 
that being confidered as too long to wait for the 
remiflion, Clement VI. ordered, that the jubilee 
fhould beobferved once every fifty years. 

Since that time, however, great alterations 
have taken place, for by feveral decrees of coun- 
cils, every pope may grant a jubilee on that year 
when he is advanced to the pontificate, only with 
this exception, that the holy gate is never open- 
ed, but at the end of the twenty-fifth year. 
Which, to ufe the words of a popifh author, 
brings with it an universal indulgence 3 the 
cc hearts of the faithful are comforted thereby, 
cc and joy entereth into the houfe of the Lord.” 
The jubilee grants to fuch confeflfors as are ap- 
proved of by their fuperiors, a power to abfolve 
all referved cafes from all cenfure and the greater 
excommunication 3 to annul all fufpenfions rela- 
ting to benefices and ecclefiaftical offices, and to 
take off* interdicts. It permits them like wife to 
•alter vows, fo as they have no connection with 
religion or chaftity, or are not of the nature of 
thole by which pilgrims engage to vifit the fhrines 
of the moft celebrated faints, 
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When the pope has appointed the time for I holinefs defcends from his throne, and begins an 
the jubilee, he gives notice of it by his apofto- anthem in thefe words, cc This is the day which 

lical letters to all the prelates throughout Chrif- £C the Lord hath made, Seed’ and the choir Gng 

tendom, and tiiefe caule them to be publifhed it with him. Being again arrived at the facred 

throughout all their diocefes, with proper exhor- gate, the holy father repeats feveral prayers, 

tations, in order that the faithful may put them- takes the crofs, kneels clown, lings the Te Deu?n y 

felves into a condition of obtaining the advan- then riles up and palTes through the holy gate, 

tages which attend'it. On fuch days as are fet Tinging as he goes along. He is followed by his 

apart for falling and repentance, the bilhop and clergy -in their robes, and a vaft concourfe of peo- 

his clergy are injoined to appear overwhelmed pie, who all throng into the church, in order to 

with forrow, and filled with fentiments of humi- be prefent at the facred ceremony. After the 

lity. They are to pray with heart and mouth to whole fervice is over, which concludes with vef- 

the Almighty, and to offer him the fruits of a pers, the cardinals put off their white robes and 

fincere contrition, which con lifts in the renunci- put on their red hats and purple mantles ; and 

ation of all thofc engagements, by which men attend the holy father home to his apartments, 

are, for the moft part, devoted to the world ; During this folcmn fealon there are always 

and in a ftrong refolution to inftrudt the people many pilgrims at Rome ; and by the pope’s bull, 

by their own pious example. thefe are obliged to vifit the four churches al- 

The grandeft part of this ceremony confifts in ready mentioned, namely, St. Peter’s, St. John 

opening the holy gate, of which the following is de Lateran, St. Mary major, and St. Paul without 

a faithful account: On the twenty-fourth day of the walls. The natives of Italy are obliged to 

December, of the holy year, all the regular and | vi fit thefe churches thirty times, but the pope 
fecular clergy affemble together, at the apofto- grants an indulgence to all foreigners, who are 

lical palace, and from thence march in proceftion not obliged, without their own choice, to vifit 

to St. Peter’s at the Vatican. When the clergy them any oftener than fifteen times. There are 

arrive in the great fquare before the church of St. little books of devotion, comprifed for the ufe 

Peter, they find the gates {hut, and all the en- of the pilgrims, and if any “of them die before 

trances of the portico lined with guards, to pre- they have vifited the churches fo often as is pre- 
vent the populace from getting- in. The pope, feribed in the ritual, then there is a claufe left in 

cardinals, and bifhops, dreffed in their white the bull, granting them a complete abfolu- 

damafic robes, having their mitres on, meet in tion. 

the chapel of pope Sixtus V. where his holinefs There is another ceremony obferved during 
fingsthe Vent Creator , 8cc. with a lighted taper in the jubilee, which deferves particular notice, be- 

his hand. The cardinals hold lighted tapers caufe it is confined to Rome alone. It is the 

in their hands, and walk forward, according to opinion of the Roman Catholics, and they have 

their refpedlive ranks, and repair to the Swifs learned it from the traditions of .their monks, 

portico, where the holy father nominates three that the hall in which Pontius Pilate fat wheri'-he 

of them his legates to open the gates of St. John examined our Saviour, was twenty-eight (leps 
de Lateran, St. Mary major, and St. Paul with 7 high, and in imitation of that, they have con- 
out the walls. trived to make a ladder of twenty-eight fteps. 

The cardinals having received thefe orders which the pilgrims are obliged to afeend. This 
from his holinefs on their knees, goto thofe feve- ladder, we are told, was brought from the Holy 
ral churches, preceded by trumpets, with a band Land, by St. Helena the mother of Conftantine 
of monks and another of foldiers. A grand and the Great, whom we have had occafion to men- 
imoft magnificent throne is eredted before the tion before, and who may be confidered as one 
gate of St. Peter, upon which the holy father fits of the mofb induftrious collectors of relics that 
fome time, till one of the cardinals, who, for ever lived. But the ladder was not all, for they 
that time, is called the prince of the throne, ap- tell us, that fhe brought along with her a drop 
proaches him, and puts into his hand a fmall gol- of our Saviour’s blood, which is contained in a 
den hammer. Having marked the hammer fmall vial near the upper end of the ladder, and 
with the fig n of the crols, his holinefs, followed the paflage to it is through a brafs gate, 
by his clergy holding lighted tapers in their hands. This place is efteemed fo facred, ' that fome of 
marches forward to the gate of St. Peter, and the&oman Catholic writers call it the Holy of Flo- 
knocking three times, fays, Open to me thefe lies 5 and when the pilgrim has afeended the top of 
gates ofjuftice.” Upon which the choir fing, the ladder, ‘he is obliged to repeat a fhort -prayer 
* c This is the gate of the eternal God, the juft before he enters into it.. As for female pilgrims 
< c {hall enter therein.” In the mean time the they are not permitted to enter it, but they are 
chief mafons break down the walls which clofe entitled to indulgence by looking at it through 
up the facred gate, and the rubbifh of it is dif- the grate. AH thefe adts of devotion obtain for 
tributed among the devotees, who pick it up with pilgrims an abfolute pardon of all the fins they* 
all the zeal and eagernefs imaginable, in order to ever committed; and the penitentiaries of St. 
rank it with their moft precious relics. While Peter put the feal to fuch pardons, by touching 
the rubbifh is clearing away, his holinefs returns them with their rods. The Roman prelates,* with 
and fits' down upon his throne, and when the all the bifbops who are at that time in the. city, 
whole is demolifhed, the penitentiaries of St. Pe- affemble together and wafh the feet of the pil- 
ter take their brooms and fweep the duft out of grims 5 and the holy father, attended' by his 
the paffage. All the mouldings and decorations cardinals, all without their robes, wait on them 
around the gate, are wafhed with holy water, at table. The pope prefen ts them with medals, 
and when thisjpart ‘of the ceremony is over, his chaplets of rofes, and Agnus Deis* ; and when 
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rhev have killed his feet with the profoundeft hti- and therefore that religion mull always be agrcc- 

ilitv they are difmiffed with his blefiing* able to them which indulges them with a few 

m As the jubilee continues a whole year, being things in their own nature indifferent, and which; 
opened on the twenty-fourth of December, io it for the payment of a imall fum of money, ex- 
concludes by (hutting the facred gate on the empts men from temporal pains in this life, 
fame day of the month. On this occafion many To corroborate the truth of what we have here 
ceremonies are obferved, for of all courts of the advanced concerning indulgences, we fh all add 
world that of Rome is the mo ft ceremonious. what was written about a century ago, by a Ro- 
On the twenty-fourth day of December, the man Catholic and a Jefuit, namely, the famous 
pope with the cardinals, the Roman nobility, father 'Maimbourg: he lays, that when pope 

and all the clergy of diftindtion, go to St. Peter’s Leo X. afcended the pontifical throne, he pub- 
in their robes of date, where vefpcrs are fung 5 liflied indulgences to all thole who would con- 
after which the clergy light their tapers, and pay tribute towards, re-building the church of St. 
their obedience to the holy father. Then his Peter’s at Rome. Thofe perfons who purchafed 
holinefs crives out an anthem, which begins with the indulgences, were permitted to eat flefh and 
thefe words, cc Ye fhall go out with joy.” And eggs in lent, and to make choice of any pried 
as foon as the choir begin to fing it, every one whom they efteemed to be their confefTor. The 
makes hafte to get out of the gate, as foon as fame author adds, that thefe indulgences were 
polfibly he can. When they are all gone out, fold by audtion to thole who bid higheft for them* 
the holy father goes towards the gate, where he lo that we need not be furprifed to find that many 
prays fome time, and then gives out another an- abufes crept in. The practice itfelf became at 
them, beginning with thefe words, cc Our help H laft fo odious, that fober Roman Catholics con- 
“ is in the name of the Lord.” He then bleffes | demned it, and Luther, a man of fpirit, altho' at 
the materials with which the gate is to be fhut that time no more in dignity than an Auguftine 
up 5 and he lays the foundation Hone, under Monk, oppofed the whole power of the popes, 
which are concealed feveral medals, which ferve and in the hand of Divine Providence, became a 
to tranfmit the memory of the facred ceremony raoft eminent inftrument in bringing about our 
to the lated pofterity. After this a bafon with reformation from popifh ignorance, darknefs, 
water, is prefented to the holy father, who wafhes fuperftition, and idolatry. 

his hands and returns to his throne, while the As the whole feftival of the jubilee is con- 
choir ling an an theta fui table to the folemnity of needed in a manner with the remiflion of fins to 
the ceremony. During the time the anthem is men, fo it may not be improper to explain, in a 
tinging, the mafons clofe up the gate, in the few words, what has been meant in antient and 
mid ft of which they place a crofs of copper 3 modern times, by the word ablolution 3 for it is 
and it is blelTcd by the pope’s repeating feveral certain, that it has been mil under flood, mifap- 
prayers. The whole ceremony concludes with plied, and abufed. 

the pope’s bellowing his benedidlion on all the The minifterial power of remitting fins was 
faithful 3 particularly on thofe pious pilgrims veiled by Chrift in tlie apoftles, and from them 
who have vifiteci Rome, and then he returns derived to the church. This is all that the pri- 
home to his palace, attended by the cardinals. micive church ever pretended to, leaving the ab- 
The lall thing we fli all take notice of under folute, fovereign, independent, irreverfible power 
this head is, what the Roman Catholics call in- of abfolution to God alone. The antients rec- 
dulgence, which has tv/o different fignifications koned five kinds of abfolution. 1. That of bap- 
according to the Roman ritual. Fir ft, it implies tifm. 2. That of the eucharift. 3. That of the 
that the pope has authority to difpenfe with the word and dodtrine. 4. That of impofition of 
times of feafling and fading, in favour of any hands, and prayer. 5. That of reconcilement to 
one who fhall apply to hirmfor that purpofe 3 and the communion of the church, by a relaxation 
fecondly, that he has a right to remit all thofe of her cenfures. The two fird may be called facra- 
temporal punifliments which are annexed to fin mental 3 the third, declaratory 3 the fourth, preca- 
in this life: This is the more neceffary to be tory 3 and the fifth, judicial. The fird had no 

mentioned, becauie many well meaning Protef- relation to penitential difeipline, being never 
tants are led into an error, concerning this prin- given to perfons who had once received baptifm. 
ciple in the church of Rome, by taking the word The fecond had fome relation to it, but did not 
in its primary ienle. To indulge, is to give a folely belong to it 3 for it was given to all bap- 
oerfon leave to do fomething, and therefore fome tized perfons, who never fell under penitential 
lave imagined, that when the popes grant indul- difeipline, as well as thofe, who lap fed, and were 
gences, they give men leave to fin. This, how- redored to communion again : and in both re- 
ever, is fo far didant from any thing intended by I fpedls it was called the perfection of a Chriftian. 
the word, that even the mod bigotted Roman [ By the third, the miniders of Chrid made public 
Catholic would look upon it with abhorrence. declaration to men of the terms of reconciliation 

It is certain, that many abufes have been c£>m- and falvation. The fourth fort was ufed as a 
muted by the fale of indulgences, and it was concomitant of mod other abfolutions : and by 
owing m part to that, our happy reformation took the fifth, penitents were finely redored to the 
place. But this is rather to be charged upon the I peace, and full communion of the church, 
perfons intruded with the didribution than upon I Antiently, no finners were abfolved, till they 
the popes who granted them. It mud, however, had performed their regular penance, except in 
be acknowledged, that indulgences, even in the cafe of imminent death. As to the ceremony of 
planner we have confidered them, bring in an ablolution, the penitent was publicly reconciled, 
imrnenfe fum of money to the papal treafury. Men in fackcloth, at the altar, by this, or the like 
do not love to be always confined down to forms, H form 3 cc He that forgave the finful woman all 
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her fins, for which fhe fhed tears, and opened 
the gates of Paradife to the thief, make you par- 
taker of his redemption, and abfolve you from all 
the bonds of your fins, and heal you by the me- 
dicine of his mercy, and reftore you to the body 
of the church by his grace, and keep you whole 
and found for ever.” The indicative form I 
abfolve you,” in Read of cc Chrift abfolve thee,” 
was not in ufe till the twelfth century, a little be- 
fore the time of Thomas Aquinas, who fir ft wrote 
in defence of it; as the learned bilhop U flier 
has clearly proved. Sometimes chrifm, or unc- 
tion, was added to the impofition of hands, in 
the reconciliation of Inch heretics and fchifmatics 
to the church as had been baptized in herefy or 
fchifin ; and the reafon was, becaufe their bap- 
tifm out of the church being null and void, they 
were luppofcd to want the true efFedt of baptifm, 
viz. the grace or undtion of the holy fpirit. 
The time of abfolution feems to have been fixed 
to the day of our Saviour’s paffion, and feme 
penitents were received into the church, by ab- 
iolution, even after their death ; particularly fuch 
as died during the courfe of their penance. We 
need not obferve, that abfolution, as well as all 
canonical difeipline, was primarily lodged in the 
hands of the bifhop, and by him committed to 
the hands of the prefbyters and deacons only : 
indeed, in cafes of extreme neceffity, fome ca- 
nons allowed a layman to adminifter baptifm ra- 
ther than a catechumen fhould die unbaptized. 

There were fome crimes, which incapaciated 
the firmer from ever receiving abfolution, and 
thefe were, originally, the three great fins of ido- 
latry, adultery, and murder 5 and though this 
rigour afterwards, by general confent, was 
abated, yet they continued to deny communion 
to the very laft to fuch apoftates, as remained 
obftinate and impenitent all their lives, and only 
de fired reconciliation, when the pangs of death 
■were upon them, only that very great and fcan- 
dalous offenders were referved for the patriarch’s 
abfolution. 

The judicious Hooker, {peaking of the abufe 
of abfolution in the Romifh church, fays, cc They 
Arran gely hold, that whatfoever the penitent doth, 
his contrition, confeflion, and fatisfadtlon, have 
no place of right to Hand as material parts in 
this facrament, nor coniequently any fuch force 
as to make them available for the taking away of 
fin, in that they proceed from the penitent him-, 
felf, without the privity of the minifter, but only 
as they are enjoined by the minifter’s authority 
and power except therefore the pried be wil- 

ling, God hath by pro mi fie hampered himfelf fo, 
that it is not now in his own power to pardon 

any man he hath no anfwer to make, but 

fuch as that of the angel unto Lot, I can do no- 
thing” Then deferibing the true nature and ef- 
fects of abfolution, he fays, cc The fentence 
therefore of minifterial abfolution hath two ef- 
fects : touching fin, it only declareth us freed 
from the guiltinefs thereof, and reftored into 
God’s favour 5 but concerning right in facred 
and divine myfteries, whereof through fin we 
were made unworthy, as the power of the church 
did before effectually bind and retain us from 
accefs unto them, fo, upon our apparent re- 
pentance, it truly reffcoreth our liberty, loofeth 
the chains wherewith we were tied, remitteth all 
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whatfoever is pad, and accepteth us no lefs re-* 
turned, than if we had never gone adray.” 

Archbifhop Tillotibn has given his opinion 
of the life and intent of abfolution in the follow- 
ing words ; cc Upon this miraculous gift of 
knowing the fccrets of men’s hearts, it feems to 
be very probable, that that, which is commonly 
called. The power of the keys, did depend ; J 
mean the power of remitting or retaining fins : 
for they who had the privilege of knowing men’s 
hearts, might do tins upon certain grounds, and 
were fecured from mi dak e in the excrcife of their 
power upon particular perfons ; which the priefh 
and miniders of the church now are not, nor can 
be ; becaufe they cannot fee into men’s hearts, 
whether they be truly penitent, and qualified for 
forgivenefs, or not. For I cannot cafily believe, 
but that thofe words of our Saviour, whole fins 
ye remit, they are remitted ; and whole fins ye 
retain, they are retained, were intended to ficr_ 
nify fomething more than a mere declaration of 
the promifes and threatenings of the gofpe], 
which any man might make as well as the apoIUes 
and miniders of the church. For that God will for- 
give the penitent, and that he will not pardon the' 
{inner, except lie repent, is as true from any man’s 
mouth, as from an apodle’s : and, as to the abfo- 
lution of this or that particular perfon, though a 
minifter, by the fkill and knowledge of his pro- 
feftion, is ordinarily and reafonably prefumed, by 
virtue of his office, to be a better judge of a 
man’s repentance, than other perfons are, and 
therefore may, with more authority, and fatif- 
fadtion^ to the penitent, declare his judgement 
and opinion concerning him; yet not being able 
to fee into his heart, he may be miftaken con- 
cerning him ; and if he be, his declaring his fins 
to be forgiven, that is, his abfolution of him, 
will do him no good : and on the other hand, 
his refufal to abfolve him, if lie be truly penitent, 
will do him no harm : As the judgement of a 
fkilful lawyer is of great authority, and more fa- 
tisfadlory toys, concerning our title to an eftatc, 
than the opinion of another man, who is not of 
the profefiion, nor prefumed to have the like 
fkill : but yet for all this his judgement does not 
alter the cafe ; and if in truth the law be other- 
wife, our tide is bad notwithftanding the fkilful 
man’s opinion of the goodnefs of it.” 

The archbifhop fays farther, that, cc Protef- 
tants do not make the abfolution of the prieft at 
all necefiary to the forgivenefs of fins, but only- 
convenient for the fatisfadtion and comfort of the 
penitent. For which reafon, our church does 
not require, a formal abfolution to be given to 
the dying penitent, unlefs he himlelf defire it; 
which is a certain argument, that, in the judg- 
ment of our church, the abfolution of the prieft 
is notneceffary to the forgivenefs and falvation 
of the penitent.” 

In the liturgy of the church of England, 
there are three feveral forms of abfolution. The 
firft is that at morning prayer, cc Almighty God, 
tc dec. who hath given power, dec. He pardon- 
eth and abfolve th, dec.” The fecond is uied at 
the vifitation of the. fick. ff Our Lord Jefus 
Chrift, who hath left power to" his church, dec. 
by his authority committed to me, I abfolve 
thee, &c.” The third is in the communion 

feryice. cc Almighty God, dec. who hath pro- 
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rnifed forgivenefs of fins, &c. have mercy upon 
, &c ” Thefe three different forms (Bifiiop 

Sparrow fays) are, in fenfe and virtue, the fame, 
cf ] 7 0 r as when a prince hath granted a commif- 
fion to any fervant of his, to releale out of prifon 
all penitent offenders whatever, it were all one, 
in effedt as to the prifoner’s difcharge, whether 
this fervant fays, by virtue of a commiffion 
oranted to me, under the prince’s hand and leal, 
I releafe this prifoner 3 or thus, the prince, who 
hath driven me this commiffion, pardons you 5 or 
lafllyf the prince pardon and deliver you.” 

The Form of abfolution, which the pope gives 
to crowned heads, who have been excommuni- 
cated, is briefly this. The pope is feated on a 
rich pontifical throne ere (Sled before St. Peter’s 
church, attended by the apoftolical court. The 
ambafladors of the excommunicated princes ap- 
pear before this a (Terribly, and throw themfelves 
at his holinefs’s feet, afking pardon in the name 
of their mailers, and defiring abfolution. Then 
they lay their hands on the mafs-book, and fwear, 
by the holy gofpels, and the holy crucifix, obe- 
dience to the church. Then the pope and twelve 
cardinal priefts, flng the Miferere > obferving to 
ftrike the ambafladors on the flioulder at the be- 
ginning of each verfc, and the ceremony ends 
with prayers, and the impofition of a penance 
proportionable to the crime of the perfons ab- 
folved. 



Of Religious Societies in the Church 0/ Rome, 

& 

Befides the religious orders among the Roman 
Catholics which we have already deferibed, there 
are feveral focieties which are not authorised by 
the pope, but e Arab li Hied by immemorial cuftom. 
The deflgn of eftablifhing them, feems to have 
been that of promoting focial religion 3 and 
although the intention was good, yet the means 
made ufe of, had fuch a connexion with fuper- 
ftition, that every valuable purpofe was defeated. 

The firfbof thefe focieties is that of the Cha- 
$let, or Beadsy the invention of which is aferibed 
to Peter the Hermit, who conduced the Aril 
crufade into the Holy Land. The Heathens, 
whole prayers were numerous, ufed to teach 
their votaries to count beads, that they might not 
forget the different colledts 3 and fome thing of 
this nature was pradtifed by the Saracens, againft 
whom this Peter the Hermit carried on the war. 
The deflgn was to enable the Soldiers to repeat 
their prayers ; for in that age, few, except the 
priefts, could read. At prefent great encourage- 
ment is given to thofe ignorant perfons in Roman 
Catholic countries, who are moil exaCt in making 
the repetition of their collects, and other ads of 
devotion keep time with the counting of the 
beads. Nay, fome of the vulgar are fo ftridt in 
their attention to thefe ceremonies, that they will 
often negleft every thing elfe, for the fake of 
them. i he author of this work being once at 
Bruflels in P landers, afked a waiter at an inn to 
°nng him forncthing 3 but, as the waiter was 
counting his beads, he only anfwered, that he 

m U £ difchai 'g e dut y he owed to the 
blefled Virgin. 

The fociety of the Rofary was fir ft inftituted 
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by Dominic, a native of Spain, of whom we 
have already given fome account, and of whom 
we fhall fpeak more at large in our hi (lory of the 
inquifition. The rofary is a chaplet, confiding 
of one hundred and fifty beads, which make fo 
many Ave Marias 3 and every ten beads, divided 
by one fomewhat larger, make a Peter 5 and the 
fifteen large beads are the fymbols of fifteen 
myfteries, wherein are pointed out the eternal 
purpofes of heaven, in laying down the plan of 
man’s redemption. 

Before a perfon begins to repeat his rofary, he 
mu ft crofs himfclf, repeat the apoftlcs' creed, 
and fay the Lord’s prayer, with three Ave Marias , 
to point -out the relation the blefled Vir- 
gin has to the three perfons in the everbleffed 
Trinity. The fifteen myfteries are divided into 
three clafies 3 the firft includes the five myfteries 
of joy ; the five next are thofe of forrow, as al- 
luding to our Saviour’s paftion 3 and the five laft 
thofe of glory, being defigned to reprefen t the 
refurre&ion, and the afcenfion. Thefe ceremo- 
nies being over, all the brethren of the Rofary 
are obliged to join together in finging litanies for 
the benefit of thofe who are afflidted in mind, 
body, or eftate 3 and on all fuch occafions they 
are obliged to addrefs themfelves to the blefled 
Virgin, becaufe fhe firft prefented Dominic with 
a rofary when he was only a child. The folem- 
nity of the rofary is celebrated on the firft Sun- 
day in October, in confequence of an order from 
Pope Gregory XIII. Several privileges have 
been fince granted to the fociety, and moft of 
thefe having been confirmed by bulls, authorized 
by different popes, we need not be furprized that 
at prefent it makes a moft diftinguifhing figure. 

The next order, or rather fociety, irT the 
church of Rome, is that of the <$ ' capillary > 01- 
in plain Englifh, the Shoulder-knot, becaufe all 
thofe who enter into this fociety, wear a piece of 
cloth upon their right flioulder, to diftinguifh 
them from thofe who make a different profeflion. 
We jtre told by the legendary writers, that the 
blefled Virgin herfelf, condefcended to come 

down from heaven, in order to bellow the fcapu- 
lary, with fome marks of her approbation, upon 
one Simon Stock, who was at that time general of 
the Carmelite friars 3 /he allured him fhe w6uld 
at all times grant him her protection, and pro- 
mifed to be propitious to all thofe who joined in 
the devotion of the fcapulary, and to look upon 
them as her children at the hour of death, fo as 
they had this badge along with them. 

d hou lands, and ten thou finds of miracles are 
faid to have been wrought by the all-fufficient 
power of thefe fcapularies; and Pope John XXII. 
in one of his bulls declared, that the blefled Virgin 
came to him on a vifit, and gave him an abfolute 
promife, that fhe would deliver out of purgatory 
all thofe v/ho wore the fcapulary, on the" next 
Sunday after their death. In confequence of 
this bull, all thofe who belong to the order of the 
fcapulary, are, when they die, kept unburied 

till the next Su nday after their deceafe, when there 

remains no doubt but the foul is in heaven. It is 
difficult to fay how farfuperftition may lead men 
into the moft extravagant fchemes, inconfiftent 
with' either natural or revealed religion 3 for in 
fome cafes, no bounds can be fet to the human 
| paflions. The author of this, once faw a Lon- 
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